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RICHARDSON AND ROMANCE 


MARGARET DALZIEL 
University of Otago , 


FREQUENTLY in his letters Richardson bewails the fact that he has 
read, and reads, so little. He also, more than once, says that he 
knows no French and has read no French movels. Yet in his 
private letters, in preface and postscript, in his Familiar Letters on 
Important Occasions, and in the novels, he has a good deal, almost 
all of it strongly condemnatory, to say of romances (as well as 
about novels, often mentioned in the same breath as if he makes 
no distinction between them). On several occasions he particu- 
larly mentions French literature, and it was the French romances 
of the seventeenth century, of all romance literature, that he was 
most likely to know something about. 

I want to examine some of the things Richardson said about 
romance, not hoping to discover what he may have read, but 
rather how he used the idea of romance to aid his thinking about 
what he himself was doing. I shail then consider whether in fact 
his own novels are as different from romances as he insists they 
are. 

By romance I understand long narratives concerned with love 
and war, usually set in distant times and places, and often including 
supernatural events. 

The first use of the idea that I want to consider is connected 
with Richardson's attempts, groping and clumsy for the most 
part, to define the genre of his works. For his difficulties he cannot 
be blamed,—a man of imperfect education, in the academic sense, 
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and living at a time when the very suggestion that there existed a 
genre, the novel, which might be grouped with epic, tragedy, 
elegy and the rest, would have been regarded by most educated 
people as ludicrous. In our familiarity with Fielding’s awareness 
of himself as inventing a new kind of writing, we often forget the 
even earlier statement made by Richardson, in a letter written 
to Aaron Hill early in 1741, about the genesis of Pamela: 


. . I thought the story, if written in an easy and natural manner, 
suitably to the simplicity of it, might possibly introduce a new 
species of writing, that might possibly turn young people into a 
course of reading different from the pomp and parade of 
romance-writing, and dismissing the improbable and marvellous, 
with which novels generally abound, might tend to promote the 
cause of religion and virtue (Selected Letters of Samuel Richard- 
son, ed. J. Carroll, Oxford, 1964, p. 41). 


Note that the ‘new species of writing’ is defined negatively, by 
contrast with romance and novel (which are not distinguished), 
and with ‘the pomp and parade’, ‘the improbable and marvellous’ 
that characterize them. These phrases suggest that Richardson 
here has romances in mind rather than-the works of prose fiction 
called novels, which in general were shorter than romances, written 
in a more colloquial style, and about events which, while often very 
improbable, avoided the supernatural, the ‘marvellous’. 

Much later, Richardson sent volumes five and six of Clarissa to 
Aaron Hill. In the accompanying letter he wrote: ‘ . .. I intend 
more than a Novel or Romance by this Piece; and... it is of the 
Tragic Kind’ (Selected Letters, p. 99). Here too he is using- his 
notion of novel or romance, undistinguished and undefined, to 
indicate what his book is not, as well as what it is. He clearly 
implies his awareness that in the hierachy of genres tragedy comes 
much higher than the other forms he mentions. - 

In ‘Hints of Prefaces for Clarissa’, Richardson tried hard to 
describe different winds of romance, again with the object of dis- 
Engin between them and his own book. He writes: 


Now what a Romance usually professes to entertain us with, 
may be considered under Three General Heads; Ridicule; or, 

^ Serious Adventures; or, lastly, a Mixture of both. 
It must be owned, that there are some Works under the First 
. of these Heads, which have their Excellencies; Tho' we may be 
permitted to.doubt, whether Ridicule is a proper Basis (without 
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the Help of more solid Buttresses) whereon to build Instruction, 
whatever Delight it may administer to the Reader. 

As to those Authors who have given us the Serious; some of 
them make use of a Style as horrid as their Matter: We may be 
excused mentioning their Names, in this Place, since, without 
Self-flattery, we may say, we disdain to eppear on the same Page 
with them. We shall only observe in general, that they are far 
from being clear of the strained Metaphors, and unnatural Rants, 
of the old Romances, whose enormous Volumes would be 
enough to terrify a Reader who sought only for Amusement, 
and not for Employment of his better to be employed Hours. 

Between these two Extremes that something useful to the 
Cause of Religion and Virtue should be struck out, was the 
Author of Clarissa’s Intent (Samuel Richardson, Clarissa: Pre- 
face, Hints of Prefaces, and Postscript, ed. R. F. Brissenden, Los 
Angeles, 1964, pp. 11-12). ¢ 


Richardson gives no example of the romance that entertains us 
with a mixture of the serious and the comx. If by romances that 
entertain us with ridicule he refers to anything older than Joseph 
Andrews (the preface to which, as Brissenden suggests, he is 
probably trying to answer), he may nave in mind picaresque 
novels, from Lazarillo de Tormes to Gil Blas, and also anti- 
romances, from Don Quixote to Marivaux’s Don Quichotte Mod- 
erne (published as recently as 1738, and translated into English 
in 1750). The romances that describe serious adventures are, ap- 
parently, contemporary works, distinguisaed from ‘the old Ro- 
mances’, which are pretty clearly identified by the reference to 
their length (this from Richardson!) as the French heroic romances 
of the last century. Letters written late in 1750 and early the next 
year give a hint about what Richardson is referring to; he attacks 
Peregrine Pickle as ‘a bad Book which contains the very bad Story 
of a wicked woman’ (Selected Letters, p. 173), and mentions by 
name Mrs Pilkington, whose Memoirs appeared in 1748, and Con- 
stantia Phillips, author of the Apology for the Conduct of Teresia 
Constantia Philips (1748-49), as belonging to ‘a Set of Wretches, 
wishing to perpetuate their Infamy’, sich as ‘to make the Behn’s, 
the Manley’s, and the Heywood’s, look white’ (Selected Letters, 
p. 173n.). 

Now, neither the comic nor the serious ‘romances’ to which 
Richardson seems here to refer would ordinarily be described as 
belonging to that genre; and it is very hard to think what exactly 
he meant when, saying that in writing Clarissa he was’ trying to 
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achieve a mean between these two extremes. Whereas in writing 
about Pamela he seemed most concerned to show that his new 
species of writing avoided the inflated absurdities of romance, here 
he seems concerned to show that Clarissa will be more instructive 
than comic novels, less ‘horrid’, and written in a more natural 
style than those which pass as serious. But these ‘serious’ novels 
are not the old romances, 

Further evidence of Richardson’s uncertainty about genre is 
provided in the Postscript to Clarissa, where he describes that 
book as ‘History (or rather Dramatic Narrative)’, as if these two 
kinds were much the same. 

We must conclude that he was often prepared to use the word 
romance to describe any extended piece of prose fiction, serious or 
comic. This makes it easy to understand why comparison and 
contrast with such a vaguely defined genre did little to help him 
to a clear idea of what kind of fiction he himself was writing. His 
unsuccessful struggles contrast with Bishop Huet’s neat logical defi- 
nition of romance itself, by distinguishing it in turn from epic, 
history, legend and fable, and with Fielding’s account of the comic 
epic in prose, but they belong to the same critical tradition. 

Sometimes however Richardson does understand romance more 
precisely, as I have defined it above. This comes out most clearly 
in his attacks on the ideas romances convey. I think that if we 
look at some of these, we shall understand better what he had 
against romance, in this sense of the term, and how he hoped his 
own books would differ from it. 

These attacks begin from the fact that romances are full of the 
improbable, unnatural and marvellous, and therefore false; this 
falsity is specially apparent and dangerous in the treatment of love; 
and readers, particularly young women, are likely to be inflamed 
and corrupted by it. 

The onslaught can be seen to have begun, in a manner, even 
before Pamela; for one of the two letters prefaced to the first 
edition praised the novel for having borrowed none of its excellen- 
cies from ‘the romantic Flights of unnatural Fancy’, and for being 
instead ‘founded on Truth and Nature’ (letter signed JBDF, by 
de Freval). Within the novel, the best evidence of Richardson’s 
awareness of romantic Flights comes towards the end of the second 
part, where Pamela is primed to give good advice to four young 
girls, one of them ‘overrun with the love of poetry and romance’, 
and full of ‘extraordinary notions of a first-sight love’ (Pamela, 
London, ‘1902, iv. 304. All references are to this edition of 
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Pamela.) Having warned her hearers against that ‘time of life in 
all young persons, which may properly be called The Romantic, 
which is a very dangerous period’ (ibid., p. 317), the risk of which 
is not a little augmented by reading novels and romances, she goes 
on to attack the way in which these misrepresent love, as owing 
its original to ungoverned fancy, based on airy fancy rather than 
solid judgement, stemming from rashness, inconsideration and 
weakness, and altogether a ‘wild misleader' (ibid., p. 320). Asked 
whether she has read any romances, she replies: 


. . . there were very few novels and romances that my lady 
would permit me to read; and those.I did, gave me no great 
pleasure; for either they dealt so much in the marvellous and 
improbable, or were so unnaturally inflaming to the passions, 
and so full of love and intrigue, that hardly any of them but 
seemed calculated to fire the imaginaticn, rather than to inform 
the judgment. Tilts and tournaments, breaking of spears in 
honour of a mistress, swimming over rivers, engaging with mon- 
sters, rambling in search of adventures, making unnatural diffi- 
culties, in order to show the knight-errant’s prowess in over- 
coming them, is all that is required to constitute the Aero in such 
pieces. And what principally distinguishes the character of the 
heroine, is, when she is taught to consider her father’s house as 
an enchanted castle, and her lover as the hero who is to dissolve 
the charm, and to set her at liberty from one confinement, in 
order to put her into another, and to[o] probably, a worse: to 
instruct her how to climb walls, drop from windows, leap pre- 
cipices, and to do twenty other extravagant things, in order to 
show the mad strength of a passion she ought to be ashamed 
of: to make parents and guardians »ass for tyrants, and the 
voice of reason to be drowned in that of indiscreet love, which 
exalts the other sex, and debases her own. And what is the 
instruction that can be gathered from such pieces, for the con- 
duct of common life? 

Then have I been ready to- quarrel with these writers for 
another reason; and that is, the dangerous notion which they 
hardly ever fail to propagate, of a first-sight love. For there is 
such a susceptibility supposed on bcth sides (which, however 
it may pass in a man, very little becomes the female delicacy), 

. that they are smitten with a glance; the fictititious blind god 
is made a real divinity; and too often prudence and discretion 
are the first offerings at his shrine (Pamela, iv. 322-3). 
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Pamela does not mention a single novel or romance by name. 
Such details as she gives suggest that she is referring first to the 
chivalric romances, with their large element of the supernatural, and 
second to the French heroic romances of the seventeenth century. 
These latter are by far the most likely to have been read by her 
young ladies, though the distresses of their heroines—abductions, 
shipwrecks, capture by pirates, Moors, Saracens, rescues from 
death by earth, water and fire—are not supernatural, however 
unnatural we may agree them to be. In fact, Richardson never 
displays any first-hand knowledge of romance literature earlier 
than the renaissance, or of any after it" and might merely have 
been repeating common opinions when talking of it as full of the 
marvellous, the far-fetched and preposterous. 

I doubt anyhow whether either Richardson or Pamela was too 
seriously disturbed about the extravagant events described in the 
romances; what really concerned them was the treatment of love 
in such literature. The idea most strongly attacked by Pamela in 
the passage I have just quoted, is, appropriately for the mother of 
a growing family, that it is right for a heroine to refuse the husband 
chosen for her by her parents, and if necessary run away from their 
house to avoid marrying him. (This, by the way, is not found in 
the French romances, since not the least part of their heroines’ 
perfect morality was their submission to their parents; at most they 
exercised the right of refusal which Richardson himself vindicates 
in the experience of Clarissa.) And since there is no virtue which 
Richardson more tirelessly holds up for our admiration than filial 
obedience, it is easy to see that here is one of his strong objections 
to romance. He expresses it again during the part of his corres- 
pondence with Mrs Chapone that deals with that duty. Her views 
are not nearly strict enough to please him, and he at one point 
assails her as taking the side of the hasty, the impatient and the 
impetuous—of the heroine of romance. She answers as follows: 


... here am I on a sudden placed at the head of a regiment of 


* Richardson we know read Orlando Furioso and Arcadia, and he admired 
Spenser. But as far as I am aware we just do not know whether he read 
any other romances, though the general attitude of scholars seems still to 
be that expressed a little naively in 1931 by the author of a study of the 
French romances in England: 
Although direct proof seems lacking, there should be little doubt that 
Richardson had read somewhat in. the romances . . . young Richardson 
could hardly have missed these old volumes; ore can almost see him 
reading Cassandra or The Grand Cyrus . . . (T. P. Haviland. The 
Roman de longue haleine on English Soil, Philadelphia, 1931, p. 160). 
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hastys, impatients, and impetuous; but indeed I like not the 
regimentals; for I think you have presented me with a sort of 
Amazonian soldiers, all drest in flame-coloured taffety, expert in 
leaping windows, or scaling walls, but whose conduct is by no 
means equal to their. courage, in which last quality they do 
indeed exceed Thalestris herself, that famous female warrior 
who travelled so far to pay a kind visit to Alexander the Great 
(The Posthumous Works of Mrs Chapone, 1808, ii. 103- 4). 


Thalestris is a character in La Calprenéde's Cassandra. which Mrs 
Chapone had probably read. But as a romance heroine, at least 
in the seventeenth century, she is exceptional; not that she disobeys 
her parents, but as Queen of the Amazons and a fortunate orphan 
she can please herself in her loves. She is also impeccably virtuous. 
Unhampered, however, by accurate recollections of the books, 
Richardson makes Pamela blame romances for persuading girls to 
oppose their parents’ plans for them. | 

Other false romantic ideas that Richardson strongly attacks are 
well summed up by Mrs Shirley, the fountain-head of wisdom in 
Sir Charles Grandison. Like Pamela, she addresses a group of 
young ladies; less fortunate than Pamela, she has to confess that 
she had been much influenced by romances in her youth. She) had 
become ‘over-run with the absurdities of that unnatural kind of 
writing’, some of which she enumerates, saying, ‘I had very high 
ideas of first impressions; of eternal constancy; of love raised to 
a pitch of idolatry’ (Sir Charles Grandison, London, 1902, vii. 208. 
All references are to this edition.) | 

Mrs Shirley accurately identifies three elements in the romantic 
tradition of love: that men and women fall in love at first sight; 
that lovers remain eternally constant to each other; and-that love 
is not love unless intense to the point of worship. All these ideas 
are attacked in Sir Charles Grandison. Harriet Byron has ‘a very 
indifferent notion of sudden impressions’ (i. 95), and Sir Charles 
is very severe about them: 


Love at first sight, answered Sir Charles, must indicate a iind 
prepared for impression, and a sudden gust of passion, and 

of the least noble kind; since there could be no opportuni of 
knowing the merit of the object. What woman would have 
herself supposed capable of such a tindery fit? In a man, it is 
an indelicate paroxysm: but in a woman, who expects protec- 
tion and instruction' from a man, much more so (iv. m 


More nearly related to the action of this novel is the second of 
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Mrs Shirley’s high ideas—that of ‘eternal constancy’ to one’s first 
love. Two ladies having chosen Sir Charles, each for her first love, 
it is in the nature of things that one or other must be disappointed. 
The whole tendency of the book is to support the very unromantic 
notion that ‘divided or second-placed love’ (vi. 18) is a worthy 
foundation of happiness and virtue. Both heroines indicate that if 
they cannot have Sir Charles they will stay single; but Mrs Shirley 
and Lady G. (Sir Charles’s married sister) insist that Harriet is 
mistaken in this resolution, and indeed have another husband in 
reserve for her, while at the end of the book Lady G. prophesies 
that Clementina in a year or two will marry the Count of Belvedere, 
provided her friends don’t tease, torment, oppose her—a course 
which would bring out all the heroic in her (vii. 218). 

As for the intensity and power of love as romantic, this Mrs 
Shirley attacks as inculcated by a book we would not class as a 
romance, but one that she found very dangerous—T'he Princess 
of Cleves. Misled by reading it, she as a girl had been reluctant 
to accept as her husband the man chosen by her parents, not 
because she disliked him, but because she did not love him. A 
good friend had put her in a better frame of mind by pointing 
out to her that she had imbibed a mistaken and exaggerated view 
of love from that novel, saying: 


You look upon love as a blind irresistible deity, whose darts fly 
at random, and admit neither defence nor cure. Consider the 
matter, my dear, in a more reasonable light. The passions are 
intended for our servants, not our masters, and we have within 
us a power of controlling them, which it is the duty and busi- 
ness of our lives to exert. You will allow this readily in the 
case of any passion that poets and romance-writers have not set 
off with their false colours (vii. 209). 


Reason asserted itself, and Mrs Shirley enjoyed a life of perfect 
happiness with the husband of her parents’ choice. 

A fourth element in the romantic view of the relationship 
between the sexes which Richardson correctly identified, and 
strongly opposed, was the lover’s humility. We find him attacking 
this specially in the Familiar Letters; his novels, no doubt because 
of their idealized heroines, gave him no opportunity to make this 
particular point, though in ‘Hints of Prefaces' (p. 12) he makes it 
one virtue of Clarissa that it may combat vain feminine demands: 
for extravagant modes of courtship. No. 89 of Familiar Letters is 
entitled “Ridiculing a romantick Rhapsody in Gourtship. The 
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writer is aunt or uncle to a girl who has received a love-letter full 
of hyperbolical praise, saying she is superior to all ancient god- 
desses. The answer pokes fun at the letter, and the fair one herself 
ends it, using the royal ‘we’, and envisaging herself and her lover 
transported through the regions of light, to form a new constella- 
tion which shall be called ‘The Twinklers of Moorfields’. Soon 
after comes a group of letters, all answering one that was full of 
‘romantick Professions’, in which a young man, proposing a 
clandestine match, attributes to the lady ‘such Perfections . . . as 
no one Woman ever had... ”. The love-letter is described as 
‘inconsistent Rhapsodies’, and the writer is exhorted not to forget 
the ingredient of common sense (Letters 105 and 106). 

The mention of common sense indicates Richardson’s view about 
all the romantic ideas he attacked, for he was a child of the age 
of reason; what was contrary to common sense was contrary to 
reason and truth. Romance gave a false view of life, as contrasted 
with one founded ‘in TRUTH and NATURE’ (the title-page of 
Pamela). All falsehood demoralizes and corrupts, but even Rich- 
ardson seems to have allowed that the young ladies sitting at the 
feet of Pamela and Mrs Shirley were unlikely to be seriously 
demoralized by the marvellous in the literal sense—by stories of 
giants and dragons. So he does not bother to do much more than 
deride this element of romance, just as he from time to time 
achieves a rather laborious parody of what he takes to be the 
typical style of romance-writing (see Pamela iv. 314, and Sir 
Charles Grandison iii. 161-2). What would distort their opinions 
and lower their standards of behaviour was to accept romantic 
views about their rights to choose their own husbands, about love 
at first sight, love constant to and beyond death, love as an irresis- 
tible power, and the subservience of a lover to his mistress. 

But romances contained yet another well-spring of danger: what 
Richardson called ‘heighten’d scenes’. This phrase is used in one of 
the rather numerous Familiar Letters which discuss second marri- 
ages disapprovingly. The maid, says Richardson, may be expected 
to have illusions about marriage, drawn 

from her meditating on the heighten'd Scenes, which pernicious 

Novels, and idle Romances, the Poison of Female Minds, 

abound with. But the Widow knows ’tis all Free-masonry, all 

empty Hope, flashy, foolish, unworthy, unpermanent, and, but 
for the Law of Nature, despicable (Letters Written To and For 

Particular Friends . . .. 1741, p. 20€). 


Poets in general, and romance writers .n particular, have much to 
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answer for, as Pamela does not hesitate to say, ‘by reason of their 
heightened and inflaming descriptions, which do much hurt to 
thoughtless minds and lively imaginations’ (Pamela iv. 317). Talk- 
ing to Lovelace about the wickedness of attempting a woman of 
virtue and’ character, Colonel Morden said 


that men had generally too many advantages from the weakness, 
credulity, and inexperience of the fair sex: that their early 

` learning, which chiefly consisted in inflaming novels, and idle 
and improbable romances, contributed to enervate and weaken 
their minds... (Clarissa, London, 1902, vii. 300. All references 
are to this edition.) 


Later in Clarissa we learn that both Polly Horton, one of Mrs 
Sinclair’s girls, and Polly’s mother before her, had been great 
readers of romances and novels. 

Lady G. described the poetical tribe as ‘inflamers of the worst 
passions’ ( Sir Charles Grandison, vi. 250), and said that those of 
‘the amorous class’ ought to have ‘been strangled in their cradles. 
The greater a writer’s skill, the greater the damage he can do, and 
it is the ‘dangerous elegance’ of The Princess of Cleves which in 
Mrs Shirley’s opinion made that work so seductive. We may infer 
from Richardson’s uneasiness about the heighten’d scenes in his 
own work that he realized their moving power. His defence, as 
found in his answer to objections expressed by Dr Cheyne to 
some descriptions of ‘Matrimonial Tenderness’ between Mr and 
Mrs B., was that only by including them could he hope to achieve 
his moral purpose: 


I am endeavouring to write a Story, which shall catch young 
and airy Minds, and when Passions run high in them, to shew 
how they may be directed to laudable Meanings and Purposes, 
in order to decry such Novels and Romances, as have a Ten- 
dency to inflame and corrupt: And if I were to be too spiritual, 
I doubt I should catch none but Grandmothers, for the Grand- 
daughters would put my Girl indeed in better Company, such as 
that of the graver Writers, and there they would leave her; but 
would still pursue those Stories, that pleased their Imaginations 
without informing their Judgments (Selected Letters, pp. 46-7). 


But what Richardson tried to justify in his own work, as the 
gilding on so wholesome a pill, he felt free to attack i in the poets 
and romance-writers. 
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Yet, while Richardson hates romance, ‘the French Marvellous 
and all unnatural Machinery’ (letter of 1741 to Stephen Duck, 
Selected Letters, p. 53), his novels have affiniües with romance far 
closer than those argued for by Sheridan Baker in the case of 
Fielding (‘Henry Fielding’s Comic Romances’, Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, xlv (1960), 411- 
419, and 'Fielding's Amelia and the Materials of Romance’, Philo- 
logical Quarterly, xli (1962), 437-49). These affinities include 
some stock situations and characters; but they include also what is 
much more interesting: Richardson’s very sabject-matter, and his 
conception of heroic virtue. 

Consider first his use of several stock sitrations. It is unlikely, 
given his expressed hatred of romance, that he is quite aware of 
what he is doing. and this contrasts with the obvious amusement 
Fielding sometimes shows at his use of romance materials. But it 
is true that the carrying off of heroines (as in Pamela, and in 
Harriet Byron's abduction by Sir Hargrave Pollexfen); knight- 
errantry (as when Sir Charles rescues Harriet from Sir Hargrave); 
the imprisonment of a heroine to force her into a distasteful 
marriage; and such a detail as the complicetion of courtship by a 
duel between the lover and a close relation of the heroine (between 
Lovelace and James Harlowe—the odious Bella speaks of Love- 
lace as having 'dipped his hands in the blood of your brother' 
( Clarissa, i. 172)—all these are situations found repeatedly in 
romance literature. Lovelace compares himself with the knight- 
errant, asking Belford * . . . was ever hero in romance (fighting 
with giants and dragons excepted) called upon to harder trials?' 
(i. 182). We can even see in him the rescuer turned seducer, a 
common romance type perhaps being mocked in Fielding's story 
of Mrs Heartfree's experiences. Lady Bradshaigh apparently com- 
plained that Sir Charles Grandison was all too like a hero of 
romance. Writing to her late in 1753, Richardson quotes her ques- 
tions: 


‘Are not Sir Charles’s Acts of Heroism,’ your Ladiship asks, 
‘too much of a Piece? . . . Does he not encounter with the 
Odds too greatly against him?' (Selected Letters, p. 258). 


Richardson makes a long defence, diminishing as much as he can, 
in a rather ungenerous way, the number of lives Sir Charles has 
saved, and the number of villains he has put to flight: 


How many lives, asks your Ladiship, does he save, as it were 
by Accident! - - How many, Madam, in the Course of Eight or 
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Nine Years? Jeronymo’s—Sir Hargrave’s and Merceda’s were 
saved in one Exploit. Are there more? O yes, I recollect—Mr 
Danby’s, at Cambray (ibid.). 


A mere four lives saved in eight or nine years, he implies, is 
the sort of thing that happens to many of us, and gives Sir Charles 
no right to be regarded as a hero of romance. 

But there are more interesting affinities between Richardson's 
novels and romance than the use of stock situations. The first I 
want to discuss is the fact that love is the topic of his very long 
novels (the novella had traditionally concentrated on this subject). 
War and adventure, which were traditional romance topics, be- 
came less important in the seventeenth-century romances, which 
portrayed the life of the court rather than of the camp (see Pierre 
Daniel Huet, Traité de l'origine des romans, Stuttgart, 1966, p. 5). 
With Richardson, the concentration on this subject and its effects 
is complete. The male characters of Pamela and Clarissa have, for 
the purpose of the novels, no public or professional life, any more 
than the female ones (apart from Pamela in her exalted condition, 
where as mistress of the household and mother of a family she 
exists as a social being). Richardson himself was uneasily con- 
scious of this. Writing to Lady Bradshaigh in 1752, during the 
composition of Sir Charles Grandison, he says: 


I think the characters, the sentiments, are all different from any 
of those in my two former pieces, though the subjects are still 
love and nonsense, men and women (Selected Letters. p. 221). 


His ideal man has no public duties, and manages his time so well 
that his innumerable offices to friends leave him plenty of leisure 
2 spend in the company of one or other of the young ladies he 
Oves. 

A very interesting letter of 1755 offers two defences against the 
charge made by another of Richardson's female correspondents, 
that his good intentions in writing would never be fulfilled as long 
as his finest lessons and best instructions were blended with love 
intripues. The first is that instruction without entertainment will 
get him no readers, and the love intrigues provide the entertain- 
ment: 


... I much admire what you say upon mingling Love Subjects 
in my Writings. But I am afraid, Instruction without Entertain- 
ment (were I capable of giving the best) would have but few 
Readers. Instruction, Madam, is the Pill; Amusement is the 
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Gilding. Writings that do not touch the Passions of the Light 
and Airy, will hardly ever reach the Heart (Selected Letters, 
p. 322). Ä 


The second defence is that love is a universal, and universally 
interesting part of human experience. The author who would 
follow nature, Richardson might have said, could hardly avoid 
depicting it. So he continues: 


Perhaps I have in mine [that is, in his writings], been too copious 
on that Subject; but it is a Subject in which at one time or other 
of their Lives, all Men and all Women are interested; and more 
liable than in any other to make Mistakes, not seldom fatal 
ones (ibid.). 


And a third defence is to be inferred from the controversy about 
Sir Charles Grandison's being in love with two ladies at once. For 
this was contrary to one of the firmest romance conventions, that 
of the lover's undying fidelity to one lady Misled by this roman- 
tic notion, many readers criticized Richardson for what he had 
done. But the excellent Mrs Chapone wrcte to praise him for this 
very thing, for showing how ‘in real life’ the heart of man is 
‘entangled by such inextricable intricacies’, that such things do, in 
fact, occur. Richardson answered her gratefully: 


From Mrs Chapone’s good Sense and Knowledge of the World, 
I might have expected what you have said on the subject of Sir 
Charles’s supposed double Love—Yet I have been so much 
accustomed to the Attacks of very excellent Women on this 
head, that I had put down all the Sex in my Mind, some more, 
some less, for Enthusiasts in the Theorv of Love; tho’ but in the 
Theory. Thank Heaven, there is one excellent Lady, who, if 
ever she suffered the Reading of her Childhood to divert her in 
that Childhood, knew how to restrain its Extravagance when a 
Woman! (Selected Letters, pp. 264-5). 


Knowledge of the world is here opposed zo enthusiasm instilled by 
childhood reading, almost certainly the reading of romance. (We 
know, and possibly so did Richardson, that Mrs Chapone did a 
lot of this in her youth—see Posthumous Works of Mrs Chapone 
1808, i. 34-35.) 

In fullness, detail and complexity, the treatinent of love by 
Richardson is certainly parallel to that of the heroic romances. 
Whether he actually learned anything from the French writers he 
professed to hate, we shall probably never know. But it must be 
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said that, however much men laughed at the Carte de tendre, many 
of the inset ‘histories’ which make up the bulk of Artamenes and 
Clelia depict love as infinitely various and complicated, as some- 
thing very different from the simple blazing passion we often think 
of as essentially romantic; and Richardson's treatment of the topic 
resembles that of Mlle de Scudéry (or Mme de Lafayette) far 
more than that of his English contemporaries. The comparison is 
in his favour. Mlle de Scudéry was interested less in varieties of 
people than in varieties of passion, so that even when they are 
‘portraits’ of living persons, the characters in her romances who 
experience these passions tend to remain abstract and generalized. 
This was clearly recognized by a French writer whose comments 
on Clarissa were published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1749 
(xix. 245-6 and 345-9). Making a very favourable comparison 
between Clarissa and the French heroic romances, the author 
praises the ‘minute particulars’ of the events and the invention of 
characters recognizably like ourselves, not elevated and remote 
like Ariana and the Princess of Cleves. He saw that Richardson 
has the power to create at least some characters who are solid, 
living people, struggling through the bewildering and overwhelming 
experience of that conflict between love and duty which was a 
central theme of heroic romance. The very difference of technique 
between his novels and those of Mlle de Scudéry illustrates the 
difference between their presentation of love; her narration is 
largely by means of inset histories, usually told by an onlooker 
after the event, giving the illusion of distance and enabling the 
reader to enjoy a more or less dispassionate analysis of the char- 
acters’ emotions; but ‘writing to the moment’ by the actors in the 
drama, practised as Richardson practised it, takes the reader’s 
imagination captive in a very different way. 

The other close affinity between Richardson and the romance 
writers is his conception of the heroine,—and, to a lesser extent, of 
the hero. This affinity holds of their external situation, the repre- 
sentation of their inner life, and their moral status. 

To begin with their external situation, the physical events in 
which they are involved, Richardson’s heroines, including Harriet 
Byron, conform to the romantic stereotype of the essentially pas- 
sive lady who is constantly being tyrannized over by parents and 
guardians, plagued by would-be seducers, carried away, and having 
to be rescued by another lover, usually but not always the true 
one. I have already given one or two examples from the novels. 
Richardson in “Hints of Prefaces for Clarissa’ (p.2) had laughed 
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at the sufferings of heroes and heroines invented by ‘The Authors 
of Novels and Romances, who always make their Heroes and 
Heroines contend with great Distresses (the more romantic, with 
them, the better) . . .'. But as an inventor of complicated and 
searing ‘Distresses’ Richardson could rival any romance-writer, 
and the care he was prepared to give to them is exemplified in the 
exaggerated, almost unbelievable intricacy of the plots, such for 
example, as that connected with “Tomlinson’, the supposed neigh- 
bour of Clarissa's Uncle John Harlowe, that he makes Lovelace 
weave into the web that will ensnare her. External action is no part 
of the heroine's duty; spiritually she fights the good fight, but 
materially she lets others dispose of her. Hence what might seem 
the paradox in the way Richardson describes Sophia Western— 
'the weak, the insipid, the Runaway, the Inn- frequenting Sophia" 
(Selected Letters, p. 143). Sophia’ s material courage in running 
away from home to avoid marrying Blifil is moral weakness; she 
has succumbed to temptation, not fought and overcome it; and this 
latter is the kind of action that establishes the character of the true 
heroine. In this Richardson was close to the French romances, 
where the rights of parents and the primary duty of filial obedience 
—for daughters—were as strictly upheld by authors and heroines 
alike as in his own novels. It is the rarest thing for a romance 
heroine of that date to take any active step to oppose a distasteful 
marriage, and some marry the man of their parents’ choice in 
preference to their own. For the sake of family and country, 
Cassandra herself, in La Calprenéde’s romance of that name, 
made do with Alexander as bridegroom, though her heart was 
given to Oroondates (see Cassandra, 1652, Part 1, Book v, pp. 
138-9). 

As for the depiction of the hero, let me refer very briefly to 
what I have already said about Sir Charles Grandison. Despite 
Richardson’s insistence that the book retails ‘a series of facts in 
common life’ (“Concluding Note by the Editor’), Sir Charles’s 
actions conform in many respects, most obviously that of chival- 
rous rescue and protection of the oppressed, with those of the 
conventional hero of romance. 

The way in which both romances and Richardson’s novels depict 
the inner lives of characters is clearly connected with their con- 
centration on the theme of love. The manner of showing people 
in love through monologues and through reasoned conversations 
between lovers and their confidants was well established: in the 
romances of twelfth-century France (see Jessie Crosland, Medieval 
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French Literature, Oxford, 1956, p. 74), and Ker long ago pointed 
to Chrétien’s Fenice (in Cligés) as being in her inner debate, 
after her lover leaves her to go to Britain, ‘the ancestress of many 
later heroines’ (Epic and Romance, London 1922, p.358; first 
published 1896). The French romances of the seventeenth century 
use the same devices to illuminate the hearts of their main char- 
acters; and what are Pamela’s letters but enormously extended 
monologues (even those sent straight off to her parents)? What 
are those of Clarissa and Lovelace, for the most part, but out- 
pourings into the ears of their confidants? 

Above ail, it is in the moral exaltation of his central characters. 
that Richardson is closest to romance. Like the lavish use of the 
marvellous, the idealization of characters was a romantic conven- 
tion much discussed by critics in the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century; indeed, they could have made out a case for including its 
paragons among the other examples of the unnatural and improb- 
able with which romance abounded. Fielding, as we know, objected 
to idealization in general (this was long before he thought of 
Amelia), and in particular to Richardson’s idea of the perfect 
woman as embodied in Pamela. Fielding also connected her, how- 
ever, ironically, with the heroes of romance, as being like them 
designed to ‘represent an admirable Pattern of the Amiable’, and 
by ‘the Prevalence of Example’ to influence readers for good 
(Joseph Andrews Book i Chapter 1). Pamela is often called an 
angel, and I know no description of a romance heroine more 
adulatory than the following; put into the mouth of Miss Darn- 
ford: 


What an example does this dear lady set to all who see her, to 
all who know her, and to all who hear of her! and how happy 
are they who have the grace to follow it!—-What a public bless- 
ing would such a mind as hers be, could it be vested with the 
robes of royalty. and adorn the sovereign dignity! But what are 
the princes of the earth, look at them. in every nation, and what 
have they been for ages past, compared to this lady! who acts 
from the impulses of her own heart, unaided, in most cases, by 
any human example. In short, when I contemplate her innum- 
erable excellences, and that sweetness of temper, and universal 
benevolence, which shine in everything she says and does, I 
cannot sometimes help looking upon her in the light of an angel 
dropped down from heaven, and received into bodily organs, to 

` live among men and women, in order to show what the first 
of the species was designed to be. ; 
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This reminds me of what my honoured papa said once at 
our own house to Mr B—, that there was but one such angel 
descended from heaven in a thousand years, and he had her 
(Pamela, iv. 19-20). 


And while there is something profane in mentioning Clarissa in the 
same breath with Pamela, I once set out to count the number of 
times Clarissa was described as an angel, or, less frequently, as a 
goddess or divine. I gave up early in the second volume, but shall 
mention one later example, where Belford refers in one breath to 
‘the divine SOCRATES, and the divine CLARISSA’, whose suffer- 
ings in this world guarantee the existence cf a world to come (v. 
287). 

Neither the romance writers nor Richardson were prepared to 
face the paradox that such perfect creatures were required, as part 
of their perfection, to submit themselves to the wills of inferior 
beings, father or husbands. 

Richardson defended himself in various ways against the charge 
that he created unnaturally perfect characters. One defence was 
that such characters are a reproach to the reader, who prefers the 
Sophia Westerns and Tom Joneses, in whom 


there is nothing that very Common Persons may not attain to; 
Nothing that will reproach the Conduct or Actions of very 
ordinary Capacities, and very free Livers: while Clarissa’s 
Character, as it might appear unattainable by them, might be 
supposed Prudish, too delicate, and a silent Reproach to them- 
selves (Selected Letters, p. 143). 


Another defence, developed in Sir Charles Grandison through 
the comments of characters, as well as in the author’s concluding 
note, is more interesting to the literary historian. It concerns the 
nature of the truly heroic; it is perhaps necessary to remind modern 
readers that in the eighteenth century many writers believed it 
possible for human beings to be good, if not perfect; they were 
interested to define in what goodness consisted, and. believed that 
readers were influenced for good or ill by fictitious characters with 
whom they sympathized. Early in Grandison, Harriet says that 
‘truly great and brave spirits’, including Sir Charles himself, are 
characterized by tenderness, mercy, generosity, and humanity (i. 
246). She reports Sir Charles’s own say_ng, that ‘the man, who 
can subdue his passion and forgive a real injury, is a hero’ (ii. 56); 
‘she reports Dr Bartlett’s view, that the life of a good man is a 
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continual warfare with his passions (iii. 239); and in the last letter 
of the novel writes: "What, my dear grandmamma, is the boasted 
character of most of those who are called HEROES, to the un- 
ostentatious merit of a TRULY GOOD MAN! The ‘Concluding 
Note by the Editor' expresses the hope that the novel will have 
shown that characters may be good without being unnatural (vii. 
293), and, after some very palpable hits at poor Tom Jones, affirms 
his purpose ‘to show, by a series of facts in common life, what a 
degree of excellence may be attained and preserved amidst all the 
infection of fashionable vice and folly' (vii. 296). That is, he has 
proposed Sir Charles Grandison for an example of true hercism. 

But that is exactly the sort of thing writers of heroic romance 
claimed to be doing. More important (since every self-respecting 
writer of fiction in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries claimed 
this to be his intention), soon after the publication of Sir Charles 
Grandison, the attitudes to romance began to change; critics in- 
stead of blaming began to praise it for presenting patterns of per- 
fection. Already in 1754, Thomas Warton wrote that he preferred 
Spenser to Ariosto because Spenser idealizes; he gives 'beautiful 
and sublime representations’, ‘awakens our admiration’, and pre- 
sents 'those exalted combinations, which never existed together, 
amid the general and necessary defects of real life’ (Observations 
on the.Fairy Queen of Spenser, 1807, i 305-6, 311). Hurd in 1762 
preferred medieval romance to classical epic because the former 
describes better manners, ‘love, elevated to it's noblest heights’ and 
‘friendship, operating on the purest motives’ (Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance, 1762, p.47). Clara Reeve in The Progress of 
Romance quotes Dr John Gregory, who in his Comparative View 
of the State‘and Faculties of Man with those of the animal World 
(1765) wrote (p. 138): 


Notwithstanding the ridiculous extravagance of the old Romance 
in many particulars, it seems calculated to produce more fav- 
ourable effects on the morals of Mankind, than our modern 
Novels. —If the former did not represent Men as they really 

- are, it represented them better; its Heroes were patterns of 
courage, generosity, truth, humanity, and the most exalted 
Virtues. Its heroines were distinguished for modesty, delicacy, 
and the utmost dignity of Manners. 


Remember Harriet Byron's list of heroic virtues, —tenderness, 
mercy, generosity, humanity. And it was Clarissa's delicacy, her 
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supposed prudery, that Richardson suggested might be a reproach 
to modern ladies. 

Romance, the good doctor felt, might nrslead the imagination, 
but modern novels tended 'to inflame the Passions arid corrupt the 
heart’. Clara Reeve shares his view of rcmance, which she be- 
lieved to encourage generous idealism (The Progress of Romance, 
New York, 1930, i. 102-3); and she places Fielding below Richard- 
son as a hovelist because, though the former excels in wit, yet she 
considers wit ‘only as a secondary merit’, not to be compared with 
superiority in ‘morals and exemplary characters’. In other words, 
she sees the romances and Richardson as banded together on one 
side, Fielding and many like him on the otker. Concerning. the 
latter she writes: 


In this light the character of Tom Jones is capable of doing 
much mischief; and for this reason a translation of this book was 
prohibited i in France. —-On the contrary no harm can possibly 
arise from the imitation of a perfect character, though the 
attempt should fall short of the original ʻi. 139). 


(I fear many of us would come rather badly out of her test of 
goodness of heart, which she describes as follows: ‘I should want 
no other criterion of & good or bad heart, than the manner in 
which a young person was affected, by reading Pamela’ (i. 135). 
Pamela is one of those good characters who make many people 
sick and wicked.) 

The same connexion between the concept of heroism and the 
idealism of romance is hinted at by Richardscn himself, when he 
makes his rakes use the word ‘romantic’ to describe the wholly 
admirable attitudes of their intended vic:ims. Mr B. attacks 
Pamela’s notions of virtue as ‘stupid romantic folly’ (i. 265), while 
Lovelace says that Clarissa sets a ‘romantic’ value on her honour 
(v. 289 and viii 228). | 

I shall end this discussion of the affinities between Richardson 
and romance with a reference to the judicious Mrs Barbauld. In 
the introduction to her edition of Richardson’s letters, she outlines 
the history of prose fiction. The French romances, though they 
dealt with ‘a species of love so exalted and refined, that it bore 
but little resemblance to a natural passion’, though they foisted 
on to historical personages adventures of a ficitious kind, though 
they were impossibly tedious, yet presented the manners and pas- 
sions of an ideal world, where ‘the situations were often striking, 
and the sentiments always noble’. Novels of low life, like those of 
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Scarron and Le Sage, were lively but often of dubious morality. 
Something better was needed: 


There was still wanting a mode of writing which should connect 
the high passion, and delicacy of sentiment of the old romance, 
with characters moving in the same sphere of life with ourselves, 
and brought into action by incidents of daily occurrence (The 
Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, 1804, i. xvii). 


This union of the romantic with the realistic she believed Richard- 
son to have achieved. 


Richardson was the man who was to introduce a new kind of 
moral painting; he drew equally from nature and from his own 
ideas. From the world about him he took the incidents, man- 
ners, and general character, of the times in which he lived, and 
from his own beautiful ideas he copied that sublime of virtue 
which charms us in his Clarissa, and that sublime of passion 
which interests us in his Clementina. That kind of fictitious 
writing of which he has set the example, disclaims all assistance 
from giants or genii. The moated castle is changed to a modern 
parlour; the princess and her pages to a lady and her domestic, 
or even to a simple maiden, without birth or fortune; we are not 
called on to wonder at improbable events, but to be moved by 
natural passions, and impressed by salutary maxims (ibid., pp. 
xx-xxi). 


While many readers, in Richardson's time as now, have found 
his presentation of contemporary manners unconvincing, and while 
I for one believe that his heroines are very much nearer to the 
princess in her moated castle than Mrs Barbauld thought, it is 
indeed true that in their power to imagine high passion, delicacy 
of sentiment, the sublime of virtue and the sublime of passion, 
Clarissa as a whole and his other novels in part have close affinities 
with the romances he so heartily disliked and despised. 


DRIEU LA ROCHELLE AS SOCIAL CRITIC 


R. B. LEAL 
University of Queensland 


IN 1952, in his preface to the first critical work devoted exclusively 
to Pierre Drieu la Rochelle,’ Daniel Halévy lamented the fact that 
Drieu, who had shown great promise in his youth some thirty years 
before, should have fallen so completely into oblivion, at least 
among the younger generation. Halévy wrote: 


En 1922, j’écrivais une préface au premier livre de Drieu la 
Rochelle: Mesure de la France. Ce livre, disais-je, commence une 
carrière, son auteur sera longtemps écouté. Je disais vrai. Pour- 
tant, écrivant, aprés trente ans, une préface au premier livre 
ayant pour sujet Drieu et son ceuvre, j’ai lieu de craindre que 
beaucoup, parmi les jeunes, ignorent jusqu'à son nom 


Since 1952, and especially since 1958, this silence which had 
surrounded the name of Drieu la Rochelle has to some extent been 
broken, not only by the appearance of a certain number of Drieu’s 
writings, either reprinted or published for the first time,’ but also 
by a series of critical works.‘ Moreover, in 1963 one of the most 
notable of Drieu’s novels, Le Feu follet, was adapted for the cinema 
by the director Louis Malle.’ 

Despite this relative resurgence of interest, Drieu is at the present 
time not well known in France and infrequently heard of in other 
countries. For this reason, it is useful to spend a little time intro- 
ducing this writer whose contribution to the elucidation of the 
interwar period in France is too often neglected. 


The year of Drieu’s birth, 1893, places him in the generation of 
Céline (1894) and Montherlant (1896), that is to say, the generation 
of those who in their very youth found themselves plunged into 
World War I. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should feel a 
close affinity with these two contemporaries, as he did also with the 
somewhat younger Malraux (1901) In the introduction to Gilles 
he writes: 


Moi, je me situe entre Céline et Montherlant et Malraux.' 
Drieu does in fact share with Céline an obsession with decadence, 


with Montherlant a preoccupation with women and virile activity, 
and with Malraux a taste for the heroic. 
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After an education which led him to the Ecole des sciences 
politiques, Drieu entered the army in 1913 to do his military service 
and was one of the first to leave for the front upon the outbreak 
of war the following year. For one whose comfortable middle class 
upbringing had limited contact with violence to a reading of Kip- 
ling, Jack London, Nietzsche and d'Annunzio, the war was a 
sudden but welcome shock, In it he found, at least initially, a 
release from the flaccid peace-time society which he had grown to 
detest, an 'école de gloire', and above all a way to, achieve mean- 
ingful contact with the brute reality of the world that his civiliza- 
tion, he believed, had tried to exclude from its life. Especially 
at this point Drieu's affinities with Montherlant come clearly 
into focus, 

The overwhelming influence exercised by the experience of war 
on Drieu's life and thought is evident from the most cursory 
examination of many of his works, and is clearly acknowledged by 
Drieu himself. In 1929 he says of his attitude to the experience 
of war: 


. .. un homme ne peut pas expulser de son passé l'événement 
qui bon gré mal gré s'y est imposé comme la matière première 
sur laquelle par la suite sa pensée est obligée de travailler. 


Despite Sartre's claim that: 
Il a, comme Montherlant, fait la guerre pour rire en 1914, 


Drieu saw active service on several fronts and was wounded 
three times. 
. As for Céline and Montherlant, return to civilian life was for 
Drieu a tragically disappointing experience. The society which he 
had hoped to find changed by the war had remained static, frivolous 
and decadent, completely closed to the virile values which he had 
learned to respect in warfare.’ 

Drieu's state of mind. is clearly revealed in a letter to André 
Suarès in 1917: 


Ill fallait l'appréhension salutaire et la venue de cette agonie pour 
que le génie frangais se ressaisisse et réagisse contre le génie 
allemand. 

Je crois profondément à la nécessité spirituelle de cette 
guerre... mE | 

Nous autres, la fameuse jeune génération, nous n'avons fait 
que mériter des fermes maximes que vous aviez mises en nous.” 


Post-war society was for Drieu the direct antithesis of what had 
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been envisaged by the Nietzschian Suarés, an ideal in which Drieu 
had come so firmly to believe. The hope expressed in ‘nous 
serons . . . ce que vous aviez rêvé d'étce' was impossible to 
realise in a society which he came to believe was irredeemably 
decadent. 

Like ‚Gilles, the young soldier on leave im the first part of the 
novel to which he gives his name, Drieu gradually found himself 
attracted and seduced by the Paris of the mineteen-twenties which 
he nevertheless loathed so intensely. His relatively objective 
attitude, which led him to declaim against social decadence, was 
counterbalanced by another aspect.of his personality which drew 
him irresistibly into the influence of the object of his hatred. In 
-La Panoplie littéraire, Bernard Frank descr:bes these two sides. of 
Drieu’s personality in the following way: 


Drieu est un être double. Il y a en Jui, comme Maurras distinguait 
deux France, deux personnages: le Viking et le décadent.” 


It is these twin yet contradictory aspects which to a large extent 
‘constitute the interest and attraction of Lrieu's personality and 
writing. 

During the nineteen-twenties .Drieu established himself’ as a 
political essayist of note with a series of works in which above all 
the importance of European unification is stressed.” It was not, 
however, until the early nineteen-thirties, the age of Malraux’s 
adventurer heroes, that he felt the attraction of a particular political 
creed, namely fascism. 

Though Drieu in retrospect could see that his earlier war poetry 
was essentially fascist in tone,” it was only with the publication of 
Socialisme fasciste in 1934 that his sympathy with fascist ideas was 
clearly stated. Two years later in 1936 he became one of the 
foundation members of the Parti populaire francais of Jacques 
Doriot, and for two years he served as one of its leading spokes- 
men, through his articles in its journal Emancipation nationale. 

An outsider may perhaps be excused for equating the terms 
fascist and collaborator in France of the early 1940s. Close study 
of the situation, however, reveals no necessary connection between 
the two. ‘In the case of Drieu, for example, the role of collaborator 
that he assumed under the German occupation flowed not so much 
from fascist principles" as from despair at his country's decadence 
and from his belief in Hitler’s promise to create some sort of 
European socialism. Drieu did in fact collaborate in certain ways 
with the German authorities from 1940 to 1944, and this earned him 
the hatred of many of his compatriots. Under his direction, the 
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Nouvelle revue francaise, which ceased publication midway 
through 1940, reappeared from December 1940 to June 1943, and 
in that time served at least in the eyes of some as an organ of pro- 
collaborationist propaganda. 

In addition to acting as editor of the NRF during the occupation 
years, Drieu contributed to the extreme right wing La Gerbe of 
Alphonse de Chateaubriant, and especially to Révolution nationale 
of Lucien Combelle with its strong pro-German, anti-Gaullist 
emphasis." 

Furthermore, in what appears to have been an act of political 
provocation and virtual suicide, Drieu rejoined Doriot’s Parti 
populaire francais in 1943 (having resigned in 1939) at a time when 
he had clearly lost all faith in the success of the cause which he 
had espoused. In these latter years of the war he seems to have 
gone to great trouble to provide his enemies with material to hold 
against him, appearing on several occasions officially with Nazi 
authorities.” 

In March 1945, a warrant was issued for Drieu’s arrest, but it was 
never put into effect since he decided his own fate by suicide on the 
night of 15th March. In the second half of 1944 he had made two 
unsuccessful attempts on his life.” 

Both the extraordinary interest of Drieu's life, closely involved 
as he was in many of the important experiences and movements of 
his age, and the fact that he became politically committed to an 
unpopular cause, have tended to focus attention away from his 
works. Most of the articles and books ebout Drieu since his death, 
though ostensibly treating his fictional work, have manifestly set 
about either demolishing him because of his ideas and actions or 
exalting him for the same reasons, depending on the political 
sympathies of the critic. Drieu the creative writer has suffered at 
‚the hands not only of his political enemies but also of his friends, 
as he is treated now with unjustified scorn now with extravagant 
praise for reasons which one feels to be largely unrelated to valid 
literary criticism. The only full length relatively unbiased study of 
his fictional work is by a professor at the University of Columbia, 
Frédéric Grover, who in 1958 published Drieu la Rochelle and the 
fiction of testimony, to this date the standard work on the writer. 

As Grover indicates in this work, there are two main areas in 
which Drieu has literary as distinct from purely political interest. 
First, Drieu may be considered to be & clear precursor of those 
writers who became famous after him through their littérature 
engagée. Grover writes: 

Drieu used the word 'engagement' long before it became the 
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fashionable motto of certain writers and before its prostitution 
made it sound rather cheap and meaningless. Not only his 
writings but his own life testify that he had a tragic conception 
of engagement. He offers the original example of a littérature 
engagée.” 


As early as 1928 Drieu himself expressed the conception that he 
had of his role as a writer in the following memorable words, which 
largely foreshadow the attitude of a Camus, for example. 


Je suis de ceux-là qui dans une génération font la liaison, à leurs 
risques et périls, entre la Cité et l'Esprit. * 


The second area of interest in Drieu’s fiction is the picture that he 
paints of Parisian society in the inter-war period. Drieu’s writing 
extends from 1917 to 1944- and all his work relates closely to the 
social scene in Paris at this time, a fact which makes his work 
almost unique in French literature.” In his 1942 preface to Gilles 
Drieu recognised this fact by stating: 


On n'a guère remarqué que presque pe-sonne ne s'est risqué à 
peindre la société de Paris dans sa réelité des vingt dernières 
années. Pour cause, parce qu'il fallait dénoncer une terrible 
absence d'humanité, une terrible insuffisance de sang.” 


We thus find in Drieu’s writing what Gaëtan Picon terms ‘un 
témoignage sensible et fidèle où sont inscrites les courbes d’un 
temps’. We shall examine this ‘témoignage’ as it appears in what 
is perhaps Drieu's most representative work, Gilles, published in 
1939 shortly after the outbreak of war. 

In Drieu's literary production, Gilles occupies much the same 
position as Les Faux Monnayeurs does for Gide. With the excep- 
tion of Réveuse bourgeoisie in 1937, Drieu considered his numerous 
preceding novels as ‘mineurs’ and ‘univoques’ whereas he saw Gilles 
as ‘majeur’ and ‘polyphone’.* In it he brings together in the one 
work the analyses of his age which had produced seven previous 
novels and three collections of short stories. The title of the work 
itself gives an indication of its comprehensive nature, since the ‘s’ 
at the end of the liero's name suggests a plurality by comparison 
with the various Gille characters of earlier works.* The choice of 
the name Gilles appears to have been inspired by Watteau's famous 
painting and also possibly influenced by the decadent individual in 
Là-bas by Huysmans. In Gilles Drieu presents his vision of Paris 
society 1n the inter-war years. 

Drieu's way of presenting social criticism in Gilles is to trace 
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the wanderings of his hero in Paris from 1917 to 1936, describing 
the situations he meets and in particular studying the effects these 
situations have on him, Shortly after the appearance of the novel, 
in a radio interview with Raymond Lefévre which was prepared 
but never broadcast, Drieu expressed clearly his aim of portraying 
the age through the study of an individual's thought and conduct: 


J'ai pensé que toute la vérité que je pourrais apporter, serait de 
trouver le plus souvent possible le point exact d'intersection entre 
la vie privée et la pensée publique de cet homme qui est un 
journaliste politique. C'était là que je pouvais saisir l'époque 
dans son mouvement intime et dans sa réalité concrète.” 


This is, in fact, the procedure Drieu adopts in all his novels and 
short stories, leaving general analyses and statements for his numer- 
ous political essays. It will become evident as we proceed that the 
individual portrayed by Drieu is patterned very closely on himself. 

The arrival of Gilles Gambier in Paris, described in the first few 
pages, is one of the most notable sections of this work and indeed 
of Drieu's fictional writing as a whole. A trainload of soldiers finds 
itself suddenly thrust into another world, far from the mud and 
sweat and men of the eastern front. Here is a different world of 
values, one that is soft, luxurious and feminine: 


Le visage de ce jeune sous-officier changeait de seconde en 
seconde tandis qu'il passait le guichet, remettait sa permission 
dans sa poche et descendait les marches extérieures. Ses yeux 
furent brusquement remplis de Jumiéres, de taxis, de femmes. 
‘Le pays des femmes’, murmura-t-il.7 


The contrast between this world, which appears to have remained 
untouched and unaffected by the reality of the war, and the essen- 
tially masculine virile world of the iront line, becomes increasingly 
clear to Gilles as he wanders the streets of Paris. He is alone, with 
no relations and few friends, and so he is able more easily to view 
the situation objectively and to examine its effects on him. This 
was the world he had fled to embrace the activity of warfare, but 
he finds himself irresistibly attracted to the ease and luxury that it’ 
offers. During these first days of his leave, he does in fact find 
himself progressively absorbed by the woman’s world to which he 

has returned. 
^ There is thus in the first pages of Gilles the contrast between the 
activity and grandeur of war and the depressing weakness of peace- 
time life that appears in the work of Montherlant, especially in 
Le Songe, and in certain of the poems of Apollinaire. In another 
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of Drieu’s novels occurs the phrase ‘le vide laissé par la grandeur 
absente” and this represents precisely the complaint of the young 
soldier Gilles Gambier as he returns from a situation which, despite 
its horrors due to modern technology, had revealed to him the exist- . 
ence of courage and strength, nobler values than those prevailing in 
the society to which he is now returning. It is in these terms then 
that criticism of society in Gilles is first construed. As indicated 
above by Gilles’s murmuring of ‘le pays des femmes’, Drieu presents 
the situation in which his hero finds himself as a contrast between 
masculine and feminine values, the virility of war being set against 
the femininity of life in a society dominated by the bourgeoisie. 

: One of the most fascinating aspects of Drieu’s heroes (and this 
applies particularly to Gilles), is their mixture of romantic idealism 
and helpless conformity to what they recognise as inferior stand- 
ards. Drieu is at heart a determinist and this reluctant conformity 
of the idealistic individual to the decadent ways of his age is for him 
indicative of the general spirit of the time. Throughout the first 
three parts of the work, Gilles’s actions are in continual conflict 
with his words and his intentions, thus laying him open to the 
charge of hypocrisy. His portrayal by Drieu, however, especially 
through his idealism, makes him appear nct so much a hypocrite 
as one in whom are lived out all the tendencies of his society, one 
who is a victim of its decadent values. Nowhere is this clearer than 
in his relationship with Myriam Falkenberg, the woman he finally 
marries. 

Myriam is the daughter of a wealthy Jew whose whole life has 
centred on the pursuit of money and whose attitudes have been 
passed on to his children. The extent to which his daughter has 
become assimilated to the values of the society he represents is 
indicated by the importance she gives money in her relationship 
with Gilles. She finds it quite natural that she should provide for 
his needs once he is back from the front and lavish money on him 
as often as she can. She does in fact welcome such opportunities, 
since she sees in her money a means of exercising influence over 
him and binding him to her. We read: 


‘Elle était toute au contentement d'agir sur sa vie, et de l'élargir? 
and then later when she has marriage in mind the author notes: 


Elle voulait l'épouser pour qu'il reste auprès d'elle, pour qu'elle 
puisse encore jouir de sa présence et pour agir sur lui, avec 
son argent, sa vigilance". 
The-tragedy of the situation is that Gilles himself comes under 
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the influence of the values that prevail in the Falkenberg household. 
His attraction to Myriam's money is sufficiently strong to suppress 
his conviction that with money as its basis his relationship with her 
is doomed to failure. He co-operates with Myriam in her plans, 
accepting the dependent position that her wealth assigns him and 
finally marrying her, despite the fact that all trace of physical 
desire in him has vanished. 

This relationship, whose course is traced through the whole first 
part of Gilles, introduces us to one of the most interesting of Drieu's 
ideas. In his judgment of a society, he considers attitudes to sex 
and love to be of central importance. Possibly the clearest expres- 
sion of this idea is to be found in an article on Francois Mauriac 
written in 1933, in which he says: 


L'homme exprime d'abord sa fraicheur ou sa sécheresse, sa bonne 
ou sa mauvaise santé, sa simplicité ou sa complexité, sa droiture 
ou son obliquité dans son comportement amoureux." 


He sees in man's relationships with woman a standard by which to 
judge the general health of a society. A further example of this 
idea is seen in Drieu's preface to his own translation of D. H. 
Lawrence's The Man who was dead, Speaking of the way in which 
Lawrence portrays the decline in sexual health of his age, he says: 


Lawrence a frappé au cœur du mal, là où toutes les déficiences, 
toutes les décadences se résument et se consomment." 


Here again Drieu claims that sexual relationships hold a privileged 
position in any judgment of a society. 

In view of this emphasis on man-woman relationships, it is no 
accident that the first three parts of Gilles centre upon the hero's 
relationships with three women, Myriam in the first part, then the 
American Dora Reading, and finally in the third part one of Drieu's 
idealized female figures, Pauline. In this work one may say that 
Drieu's principal method of depicting Parisian society is to examine 
the effect of social values in determining the genesis and course of 
these relatonships. 

Through his association with Myriam, Gilles is introduced to 
several notable individuals, in particular to M. Morel, who later 
becomes President of the Republic. It is in this way that he comes 
into contact with the political life of the age, which he is led to 
judge with the utmost severity. 

Basic to Gilles’s condemnation of French political life in the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties is its mediocrity and indecision. This 
he finds especially clear in the attitude taken to Germany. His 
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resentment at French policies of the time is indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage. 


Morel avait proposé à la France le culte non pas de la haine, 
qui peut être un sentiment large et rlein, assez large et assez 
plein pour équivaloir à l'amour, mais de la méfiance. Dans tous 
ses discours, il enseignait une méfiance craintive et hargneuse à 
l'égard de l'Allemagne, tout en laissant ses ministères la relever. 
Gilles voyait la France, paralysée par le vétilleux conseil d'un 
Morel, laisser passer l’heure du destin; elle était incapable de 
prendre une initiative généreuse: soit de détruire l'Allemagne, 
soit de désarmer.™ 


As early as 1922 in his essay Mesure de la France Drieu had 
sought to make a realistic assessment of France’s position in Europe 
and in the world and to come to certain conclusions about the 
attitudes she should adopt in the new post-war society. However, 
in the years following the armistice he noted a tendency in French 
politicians to live in the past and make do with outworn attitudes 
and modes of conduct. Certain other European countries. he be- 
lieved, especially those who had turned to some kind of fascist 
regime, were experiencing a regeneraticn in the fabric of their 
national life, but this had not yet affected France. This political 
decadence of France is revealed in the pages of the novel as Gilles 
does the rounds of the political parties, vainly searching for evid- 
ence of life and activity among men of whom he is led to say: 


Donner sa démission, c’est le seul acte que savent accomplir les 
' hommes politiques en France.” 


The clearest example of this passivity and mediocrity is seen at a 
congress of the radical party in the late nineteen-twenties, presided 
over by a certain Jules Chanteau, in whom can be recognised 
Edouard Herriot. The whole affair is presented by Drieu as a 
theatrical performance with each of the actors playing the role 
expected of him. Most of the speakers proffer the same old clichés 
that had done service for many years; one or two of the young 
hopefuls of the party half-heartedly try to inject some life into the 
situation but are quickly smothered by the inertia of the party 
machine; and the audience feigns an enthusiasm that has long since 
disappeared. Chanteau for example is described in these terms as 
he comes forward to make his closing s»eech: 


Chanteau, étalant largement son ventre, s’avancait sur le théâtre 
habituel de ses triomphes. Du méme mouvement de tragi- 
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' comédien il s'avangait ainsi chaque année depuis la guerre, sur 
ce national tréteau.” 


Gilles, who attends the gathering as a political journalist, is dis- 
tressed at the whole spectacle despite his previous contact with 
politics at the Quai d'Orsay. 

What principally concerns Gilles about this party congress and 
political life in general is the complete absence of effective leader- 
ship. Chanteau makes no attempt to relate the aims and activity 
of his party to the realities of the twentieth century, but is content 
to discourse eloquently about France's eighteenth century traditions 
of equality, free-thought and revolution. The changes in other 
European states towards a more effective, authoritarian system of 
government are passed over with disdain: 


Ce qui paraissait à Gilles fantastique chez les gros personnages 
de l'estrade, c'était que leur parade se perpétuât dans une 
impunité apparente au milieu du XXe siécle, au milieu de cette 
Europe tous les jours plus étrangement autre, que Gilles con- 
naissait bien. Il y avait l'immense et obscur complot des Soviets, 
les jeunes Etats slaves à la barbarie mal étouffée, le fascisme 
italien mordu de la rage des pauvres, l'Allemagne a 
provoquée et tourmentée par nous, grondante.” 


What Drieu saw as a modern crisis in leadership, the disappear- 
ance of an elite from the seats of power, was a subject that pre- 
occupied him throughout the inter-war period. It was this pre- 
occupation that in the 1930s drew him into active political com- 
mitment to fascism since he saw in this movement the means of 
giving moral, spiritual, and political direction to a country that had 
had little, at least since the coming of the 3rd Republic. Two of 
his better known plays, Le Chef and Charlotte Corday" illustrate 
this theme. The latter gives an interesting motive for the murder 
of Marat. Charlotte Corday, having become convinced of the lack 
of leadership at all levels of her society decides that she, a woman, 
will perform a desperate act and thereby galvanize into action the 
latent nobler forces of the country. 

In view of Drieu’s fascist tendencies, it is not surprising to find 
Gilles in 1936 fighting in Spain on the side of Franco. His reasons 
for taking part in the Civil War, however, are not just ideological. 
He seeks in warfare an escape from the inactivity and superficiality 
of his own society and a contact with the world of things that the 
artificial society of Paris has made it impossible to achieve. In this 
world of action he feels a purity unattainable in a society run by 
corrupt, verbose politicians, dominated by money and subject to 
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social diseases of all kinds. From his position in Spain ‘Gilles 
reflects upon the society he has left: 


Les drogues, les hommes caressant les hommes, . . . les music- 
halls, les casinos sur les plages, les romanciers catholiques et leur 
hideuse obsession d'un péché qu'ils voulaient non seulement 
originel mais final, les juifs et leur chute hors de toute authen- 
ticité;- les cauteleux radicaux francsmaçons comme de grosses 
araignées, l’Action Francaise et sa vaine vérité: il se pe 
tout le grouillement de son cauchemar de vingt ans.™ 


In this life of action and comradeship Gilles attains a sense of 
personal authenticity that had been lost since World War I: 


Depuis vingt ans, qu’avait-il été? Peu de chose. ... Avant il y 
avait eu des moments comme celui-ci et il en avait gardé le 
souvenir comme de moments où il avait existé. Alors, mainten- 
ant, de nouveau, il pouvait être . . . C'était cela, il était lui-même, 
il redevenait lui-même plus que jamais." 


It is with this conviction that he faces death. 


The brief analysis that we have made of Gilles has been sufficient 
to indicate that Drieu’s vision of Parisian society between the wars 
is one ‘of extreme pessimism. He presents it as being altogether 
decadent, in that it is lacking in initiative, spiritually bankrupt and 
morally corrupt. Decadence is in fact the theme of oo 
importance in all Drieu’s work. As Jean Mabire says: 


. Toute son œuvre est hantée par le thème de la décadence. Cela 

semble aussi évident pour son œuvre romanesque que pour son 

- œuvre politique. Cette prescience de la nuit qui tombe, de l'hiver 

ui vient est l'essentiel de son œuvre comme elle est l'essentiel 
‚son être." 


. It is with this in mind that Driew’s ‘significance. as a social critic 
must be considered, Although he claimed to be presenting society 
simply as he saw it, there seems little doubt that he was inclined 
to stress the shortcomings of his age rather than any merits it may 
have held., Frédéric Grover dubs Drieu ‘a specialist in unpleasant 
subjects’ and ‘the hound of decadence'," wu Pol Vandromme 
writes of him: 


‚Ce chroniqueur de son époque s’interesse surtout à ce qu’elle 

traîne de détritus. Donc à sa déchéance. C'est son grand thème. 

. Nevertheless,-within the limits imposed by this obsession, Drieu's 
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portrait of Paris society in the twenties and thirties is of consider- 
able interest, and of importance as the only literary interpretation 
of. this period by a French writer. Frédéric Grover considers this 
aspect of Drieu's work to be of such importance that he says: 


Son témoignage est indispensable à tout historien de la sensibilité 
` contemporaine." 


Of particular interest in his portrayal of the sensibilité” of the 
twenties and thirties is the explanation he gives of the attraction 
fascism had for many of the intellectuals of the time. Drieu him- 
ŝelf and certain of his characters, especially. Gilles, illustrate re- 
markably well Malraux's (Manuel’s) statement in L'Espoir: 


- Un homme actif et pessimiste à la fois, c'est ou ce sera un fasciste, 
.sauf s'il y a une fidélité derrière lui.“ 


In fact, given Malraux's close friendship with Drieu“ and the date 
of L'Espoir (1937), Malraux may well have been referring specific- 
ally to Drieu by this statement. Drieu's obsession with decadence, 
allied with his need for action, made him an easy target for fascist 
doctrines. 


| NOTES 


1 Andreu, Pierre. Drieu, témoin et visionnaire. Grasset, 1952. 
3In a review of Pierre Andreu's work, Marcel Thiébaut begins in similar 
vein: 
Je pense que pour beaucoup de jeunes le nom de Drieu ne doit pas 
avoir grande signification. (Revue de Paris, No. 59 (August. 1952), 148) 
3 Récit secret (with Journal 1944-1945 and Exorde) 1961, L'Homme à 
cheval 1962 and subsequently in Livre de poche, Le Feu follet (with Adieu 
a Gonzague) 1963 and subsequently in Livre de poche, Histoires déplai- 
santes 1963, Gilles (Livre de poche), Mesure de la France (with Ecrits 1939- 
1940) 1964, Les Chiens de paille 1964, Sur les écrivains (collected articles) 
1964, Mémoires de Dirk Raspe 1966. 
t Notably: Frank, Bernard. La Panoplie littéraire. Julliard, 1958; Grover 
Frédéric, Drieu la Rochelle and the Fiction of Testimony. University of 
California Press, 1958: Grover, Frédéric. Drieu la Rochelle. Gallimard 
(Bibliothèque idéale) 1962; Mabire, Jean. Drieu parmi nous. La Table 
ronde, 1963; Vandromme, Pol. Pierre Drieu la Rochelle. Editions univer- 
sitaires, 1958, 
š This film, rather regrettably titled in English The Fire within, has in 
recent years been seen in various parts of Australia, It shared the Special 
Jury Prize at the 1963 Venice Film Festival. 
* Gilles, Gallimard, 1942, IX, 
™A propos d' “A T'ouest rien de nouveau", Nouvelle revue Fanta: No. 
194 (November, 1929), 726. Moreover, in speaking of his early war poetry 
in 1943, Drieu says: 
J'y parlais de la guerre et uniquement de Ia guerre, Et; aprés tout, peut- 
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être, n'ai-je eu jamais qu'à parler de cela et tout le reste n'a été 
qu’allusion détournée ou remplissage superflu, 
(in Grover, Frédéric (ed.) Sur les écrivains. Gallimard, 40). 
8 Drieu Ja Rochelle ou la haine de soi’, Les Lettres françaises, April, 1943, 
3. 
*This attitude to.post-war society has been clearly expressed in recent 
times by Henri Massis: 
La France d'aprés-guerre semblait ignorer sa victoire, cette victoire 
difficilement acquise, magnifique dans son ampleur et qu'aprés avoir 
gagnée il s'agissait de faire passer dans la substance, dans la vie de ia 
Nation ... La victoire semblait non avenue, Dans l'universelle négation 
de tous les souffles qui nous animaient quand nous combattions, devant 
le spectacle d'un monde qui se couchait pour dormir, nous ne tardâmes 
pas à nous demander si tant des nôtres n'étaient pas morts pour rien, 
et si nous n 'appartenions pas nous-mémes à un autre monde qui ne 
pourrait plus jamais nous quitter. (Au long d'une vie, Plon, 1967, 162). 
“In Sur les écrivains, 88. 
u 138, 
D Mesure de la France (1922), Le Jeune Européen (1927), Geneve ou 
Moscou (1928). 
B'Sous mon premier veston, portant les idées passionnées d'Interrogation 
. . . j'étais tout à fait fasciste sans le savcir.' (Socialisme fasciste, Galli- 
mard, 1934, 220.) 
li Paul Sérant makes the following interesting: comment about this political 
party: 
I] reste que, parmi les formations ‘fascistes françaises’ nées avant Ia 
guerre de 1939, le P.P.F. est la seule qui ait exercé quelque attraction 
sur un certain nombre d’intellectuels. (La Romantisme fasciste. Fasquelle, 
1960, 75.) 
15 Note for example Gilles’s statement: ‘Nous retournerons le Fascisme 
contre l'Allemagne et l'Italie.' (Gilles. 475). 
18 Lucien Combelle claims that Drieu had the biggest audience of any 
writer in occupied Paris. (La Parisienne, July, 1955, 1011.) 
Y In January, 1943 he is reported to have said to Pierre Andreu: I y a cing 
ans que je n'ai plus aucune illusion sur Doriot; au fond e'était un homme 
politique radical; mais alors qu'il y a tant de gens qui me haïssent, j'ai 
voulu leur donner une raison bien claire de me halr et de me tuer, 
(Andreu, Pierre. Drieu, témoin et visionnaire. 71.) 
3 Before and immediately after these earlier suicide attempts Drieu noted 
his thoughts and feelings on suicide, These were published in 1951 under 
the title Récit secret (Gallimard). 
19 24, 
9 Genève ou Moscou. Gallimard, 208. 
3! Certain of the works of Céline and one or two of the latter volumes of 
Les Hommes de bonne volonté are the only other examples that spring 
to mind. 
a VIII, 
23 Panorama de la nouvelle littérature francaise. Gallimard, 1949, 70. 
% Gilles. IV. 
% Gille appears notably in L'Homme couvert de femmes (1925) and Drôle 
de voyage (1933). 
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%In Grover, Frédéric. Drieu la Rochelle 217-218. 

9 Gilles. 3. 

9 Une femme à sa fenêtre. 149. 

8 Gilles. 34. . í 

% Ibid, 117. 

3 ‘Signification sociale’, Revue du siècle, July-August, 1933, 91. 

#3]n Sur les écrivains, 118. 

® Gilles. 178. 

# Ibid. 329, 

35 Ibid. 392. 

86 Ibid. 386. 

Y Published together by Gallimard in 1944. 

8 Gilles, 455. 

9 Ibid. 483. 

9 Drieu parmi nous, 84. 

8 Drieu la Rochelle and the Fiction of Testimony. oe 

5 Pierre Drieu la Rochelle. 83. 

© Drieu la Rochelle. 139. 

# Gallimard,- 1937, 124. 

i The closeness between these two men is indicated by: 

: (a) the fact that Malraux was one of the two men Drieu wanted to be 
present at his funeral; 

. (b) the words of Malraux in Gaëtan Picon’s Malraux par Iul-m&me: 

‘Pour la France, Drieu s'est battu. Jusqu'à la mort.’ 90. 
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THERE are basically two different ways of classifying, these can 
be called the classical and the Adansonian methods. The classical 
method relies on the experienced taxonomist to decide on the 
relative importance of the attributes of the objects being classified, 
so that ‘important’ or ‘key’ characters can be recognized and used 
in devising classifications. Adanson questioned this method as long 
ago as 1763, and showed that useful classifications could also be 
obtained, without previous experience of the objects being classi- 
fied, by considering all the available characters of the objects and 
finding what groupings of the objects are based on the greatest 
number of correlated characters. Adanson’s method was tedious 
in practice, and was not much used until recently when electronic 
computers, that decreased the drudgery, were designed, since when 
interest and progress in this approach have greatly increased. - 

Philologists usually classify the various versions of a single text 
by the ‘classical’ method: the versions are studied and various 
‘key’ characters are selected and used to form the classification; 
these characters include distinctive wording, style, grammatical and 
(in verse) metrical usage, and (in medieval texts) spelling. ~ 

As far as we know the Adansonian approach to philology has 
not been examined, and we report here experiments to determine 
whether it can give useful results. We have computed classifica- 
tions of various texts and manuscripts, treating them purely as 
letter sequences. Thus we have not selected information, but 
merely assumed that if texts are identical they will have the same 
letter sequence, and that the more they differ, for one reason or 
another (e.g. language, dialect, style, context), the more unrelated 
their letter sequences will be. Three different types of material 
have been examined to gauge the usefulness of the method. 


(1) Two short passages of modern English prose were trans- 
lated into other Indo-European languages and one Asian language 
and all were classified. This classification should show whether 
the method can distinguish between different languages. 


(2) Hight different manuscript copies of a thirteenth century 
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Anglo-Norman poem were classified, and the result compared with 
a classification of the same material made in the classical way to 
see whether the Adansonian and classical methods give similar 
results, 


(3) Long passages from three different papers written by one 
scientist and similar passages from single papers of four of his 
colleagues were classified. This classification should show whether 
the computer method can distinguish the style of different writers 
irrespective of the subject matter of their writings. 


The method and computer programmes used for comparing the 
sequences and computing the classifications were devised by Dale, 
McNaughton-Smith, Williams & Lance. The first step in the 
process is to convert each text into a doublet matrix. In the matrix 
is recorded the number of times each letter occurs next to every 
other letter in the sequence (nearest-neighbour letter frequency); 
the gap between each word is indicated by a single hyphen, with 
double hyphens between sentences. Each matrix is then treated 
as a string of 729 entries of a single multistate attribute, and the 
matrices classified using the CENTPERC classification? in which 
the matrices are compared by a Shannon-type information statistic 
to give an agglomerative hierarchical classification in the form of 
a dendrogram. 


DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 


Translations of the first paragraphs of Winnie-the-Pooh by A. A. 
Milne* and of The Double Helix by J. D. Watson? were kindly 
provided by various people.® 

Only tbe first 128 characters of each translation (letters or 
hyphens) were used. The resulting classification (Fig. 1) shows 
that with four exceptions each text is most closely related to the 
other text in the same language, ie. the differences between lan- 
guages are mostly greater than the differences between Winnie- 
the-Pooh and The Double Helix. The exceptions are the Danish and 
Swedish translations, where the difference between the texts was 
greater than the differences between the languages, as might be 
expected as Swedish and Danish are the two most closely related 
languages included in this classification. The groupings of the 
languages (at greater levels of dissimilarity in the dendrogram) 
are mostly those that would be expected; French groups with 
Latin and Italian, English with German, and Malay is clearly 
shown to be quite unlike the other languages, as would be expected. 
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Figure I. A dendrogram illustrating a doublet-matrix classification of 
various translations of the first paragraphs of The Double Helix (DH) 
and Winnie-the-Pooh (WP). The dendrogram is a dichotomously divided 
hierarchy which was computed agglomeratively, that is, from right to 
left. Thus the similarity of any pair of texts is correlated with the level 
in the dendrogram at which the lines to these texts join; the horizontal 
scale gives a measure of their dissimilarity. 


This classification is surprisingly ‘accurate’ considering that only 
128 characters of each text were used. 


MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Eight versions of the poem Les Avés Noustre Dame were classi- 
fied. These have never been edited adequately, but extracts were 
printed by Meyer, Reinsch and Stengel? The eight different ver- 
sions are found in six different manuscripts: 


A = Paris, bib. nat. fonds francais 12483. 
The manuscript has been described by Raynaud.® It was prob- 
ably written in Normandy during thz fourteenth century. It is 
the only surviving version of the poem which seems to have 
been written outside England. All poems in it have been modi- 
fied so that metre and language conform to the usage of four- 
teenth century France. 


.B = MS Bodley 57. 
The manuscript has been described by Meyer." It was probably 
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compiled by a monk of St. Mary’s Abbey at Leicester in the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. 


D = MS Digby 86. 
The manuscript has most recently been described by Miller? It 
was written between 1272 and 1282 in the Worcester area. 


G = Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS 405. 
The manuscript was compiled during the fourteenth century 
by several different scribes and it belonged at an early date to 
the Brethren of St. John of Jerusalem at Waterford. 


La, Lb = Lambeth Palace MS 522. 

The manuscript has been described by Reinsch." It was prob- 
ably written at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, during the thirteenth 
century. It is a distinctive feature of the manuscript, which con- 
tains a large number of religious poems, that several poems 
appear twice. The whole manuscript was written by one scribe 
and it is impossible to decide whether piety or negligence led 
to the repetitions. The duplicated texts are not close to one 
another in the manuscript, and there is slight variation in spell- 
ing and wording between one version and another. Les Aves 
Noustre Dame is one of the texts which were copied twice. 


Ma, Mb = British Museum additional MS 46919, formerly MS 
8336 of Sir Thomas Phillips Library at Cheltenham. 
The manuscript has been described by Meyer.” The manuscript 
has several different parts, written by a number of scribes during 
the fourteenth century, and bound together by the end of the 
century. The earlier part of the manuscript contains the best sur- 
viving version of Les Avés Noustre Dame, Ma, and the latter 
part contains a very defective version, Mb, written by a different 
scribe who certainly was not aware of Ma. 
Seven of the eight versions, all except Mb, were listed by Sonet.1? 


Mb has not been identified before as a version of Les Avés Noustre 
Dame because the first eight stanzas are missing. 


Classification of the eight different versions by conventional 
methods proved difficult. Although each version contains a few 
obvious errors, such errors are rarely shared by the other versions. 
There is very great variation in spelling and in grammatical forms 
from one version to another, sometimes even within a single ver- 
sion. There are also considerable differences in wording, and some- 
times each version is quite different from the other versions, but 
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all make equally good sense. This may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing line, 1, 188: 


Que nus ne puet sommer ne par nuit ne par jour 
Ke nul me puisse ennuire de nuit ne de jur 

Ke nul ne pout descrivre de nuit ne de jour 
(missing in G) 

Ke nul ne poet escrivre de nuit ne de jur 

Ke nul ne poet numbrer de nuit ne de jur 

Ke nul ne put destrure de nut ne de jur 

Encuntre le enemi ki tant est engynnur 


EEUU Tu» 


It is easy to see how the vocabulary equivalents sommer, de- 

scrivre, escrivre, numbrer may lead one to another, and there is 
visual similarity between descrivre and destrure, but in this, as in 
many other examples, it is not easy to trace a clear line of develop- 
ment. 
. However it is clear that La and Lb are the closest versions, and 
it is likely that they were copied by the same scribe from the same 
exemplar. Such differences as there are often seem to be the result 
of a rather picturesque carelessness, as in the lines, 11-12: 


De vus vint cele pere par ky moruit Golie La 
De vus vint celui par ky murut glutunie Lb 


Versions D and Ma are also clearly related, and resemble one 
another more than the other versions. Agreement between D and 
Ma may be illustrated by comparing them with version B: 


11 Avela tur al rey David DMa (Ma’s spelling) 
Ave la tour David B 

26 turnastes en ris DMa j 
turnastes a ris B 


50 E par purgatorie quite de pecché DMa Br 
Fetes ke quite seie tut de mun peché B 


. 61 amour e charité DMa n 
amur e chasteté B 

65 en secle en chetive vie DMa BR 
al secle en la chaste vie B 


Similar reasons can be found for concluding that version B is 
related to version G, and L to Mb. Version A is clearly distinct 
from the others. It is the work of a continental ‘remanieur’ and has 
extensive modifications of language and content, and several 
additional stanzas in the latter part of the poem. In particular, the 
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metre of the original did not satisfy the 'remanieur' and he fre- 
quently altered lines so that the number of syllables in the line was 
increased, or decreased, to 12. 

For the computed classifications all eight versions were tran- 
Scribed from the original manuscript, and then on to punched 
cards for computation. The main body of the poem contained 57 
stanzas, mostly of 4 lines, and these were used for the classification; 
the additional stanzas at the end of versions B, Ma and Mb were 
discarded. The poem breaks naturally into two parts (lines 1-112, 
and 113-234), and these were classified as though separate, to test 
whether the two parts of each poem classified similarly. 

The part versions of the poem classified into three groups (Fig. 
2). One small group contains both parts of version A, the second 
and third groups contain all the first parts and all the second parts 
respectively of the other seven versions. The relationships of the 
seven different versions within the second and the third groups are 
almost identical; La and Lb are most closely related and group 
with Mb, and B groups with G, and D with Ma. 
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Figure 2. A dendrogram illustrating a doublet matrix classification of the 
two halves (1—lines 1-112, 2=lines 113-224) of eight manuscript copies 
(identified by letters as in text) of Les Avés Noustre Dame. Horizontal 
scale gives measure of dissimilarity. 


This classification agrees closely with the classification obtained 
by classical methods and outlined above. The fact that the group- 
ings of the different versions of the first part of the poem coincide 
so closely with groupings of the latter part, shows that consistent 
differences (common to both parts of the poem) are being detected 
by the classification method. 
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WRITING STYLES 


The classification method was tested to see whether it could also 
distinguish the style of different writers irrespective of what they 
were writing about. Three scientific papers (published in 1932, 1935 
and 1964) by F. C. Bawden,™ a writer with a singular style, and 
papers (published between 1931 and 1968) by four other viro- 
logists, three of whom had worked with Bawden, were classified. 
As the papers were on diverse subjects, a sequence of 5160 
characters was used from each paper (omitting numbers and 
references) to minimize the differences o2 subject matter. 

In the classification (Fig. 3) obtained, the three papers by 
Bawden grouped together, and were clearly different from those 
of the other four virologists. 
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Figure 3. A dendrogram illustrating a doublet-matrix classification of parts 
of scientific papers by F. C. Bawden” and four other virologists,* Hori- 
zontal scale gives measure of dissimilarity. 


DISCUSSION 


It is of interest to see what differences are caused in doublet 
matrices by the kinds of differences commonly used in the classical 
method of classification. Using the versions of the Anglo-Norman 
poem to provide the examples, these are some types of changes: 


(1) Spelling changes. These will result in changes in the relative 
numbers of different doublets in the matrix. Such changes may be 
caused by 

(a) Simple aberrations such as lendistes, Mb, for rendistes, Ma 

(line 100) and will give changes in the numbers of -I, le, -r, 
and re doublets. 

(b) Anticipation of copy such as: / 

sa sue, D, for la sue, Ma (line 208) thereby affecting the 
number of -s, sa, -l and la doublets. 
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(c) Visual confusion such as Aumanité, A, for humilité, Ma 
(line 25) which alters the number of ma, an, ni, mi, il and 
li doublets. 


(2) Omission or addition of words will result in the omission or 
addition of certain doublets. For example 

ne mettez, D, and ne me mettet, Ma (line 201) will give addition- 
al -m, me and e- doublets in the Ma matrix as well as changes in 
the ez, z-, et and t- doublets. Similarly a change in emphasis as in 
Crist mult ducement, B, for Crist doucement, Ma (line 200) will 
give additional -m, mu, ul, It, and t- doublets, as well as changes 
in the du, do and ou doublets. 


(3) Transposition of material This will have no effect on the 
doublet matrix. For example lines 13 and 14 are transposed in 
version Ma. 


. De vous vint cele pere par ky morut Golye 12 
Aez merci de may ke es la Deu amye 13 (version Ma). 
E li parente Adam de mort revint en vye 14 (version Ma). 


Doublets -a, -e and e- occur in different positions in the sequence 
in the different versions because of the transposition, but not in 
different numbers. 

It is clear, from the tests we have made, that the purely objective 
method of classifying texts that we have used, gives useful results. 
These closely mirror the results obtained by conventional methods 
of classification, which incidentally takes considerably more time 
than the computer method. We believe that this method has 
potential, and this will be enhanced, and the discriminatory power 
of the method will be increased, when computer stores are 
sufficiently large for triplet, rather than duplet, matrices to be used. 

It would also be of great interest to see whether this method is 


of use in linguistics. 


NOTES 


1 We are greatly indebted both to H. R. Kinns for help with computer 
programming, and to Miss J. M. Turner for technical assistance. 

4 M. Adanson, Familles des plantes. Vol. 1 (1763), Vincent, Paris. 

8 M. B. Dale, P. McNaughton-Smith, W. T. Williams and G. N. Lance 
(1969), Numerical Classification of sequences. Aust. Comp. J. (in press). 

5 A. À. Milne, Winnie-the-Pooh (London, 1926). - 
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5J. D. Watson, The Double Helix (London, 1968). 


8 The translations were kindly provided by Dr. Zlata Walnerová (Czech), 
Frau Maria Jespersen (Danish), Madame Catherine Dasen (French), 
Dr. H. Meier-Ewert (German), Dr. A. Rescigno (Italian), Dr. E. Burge 
(Latin), Dr. Tan Kong Beng (Malay) and Herr J. O. V. Hellström 
(Swedish). 

TP. Meyer, “Notice et Extraits du MS 8336 de la bibliothèque de Sir 
Thomas Phillipps & Cheltenham”, Romania XIII (1884) 305-342. 

P. Meyer, “Notice du MS Bodley 57”, Romania XXXV (1906) 570-582. 
R. Reinsch, “Mittheilungen aus einer französischen Handschrift des 
Lambeth Palace zu London”, Herrigs Archiv fur das Studium der neue- 
ren Sprachen, LXHI (1880) 51-96. 

E. Stengel, Codicem manuscriptum Digby 86, in Bibliotheca Bodlelana 
asservatum, descripsit, excerpsit, illustravit _. . Halle, 1871. 


8G. Raynaud, “Poéme moralisé sur les propriétés des choses,"Romania 
XIV (1885) 442-484. 


9B. Miller, "The early history of Bodleien MS Digby 86" Annuale 
Mediaevale 4 (1963) 23-56. 


10 J, Sonet Répertoire dincipit de prières en ancien français, Geneva, 1956. 
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sections, and lists them as nos. 140, 145, 325. Mb=669. 


11E, C. Bawden, "A study on the histological changes resulting from 
certain virus infections of the potato", Proc. Roy. Soc. B. 111 (1932) 
74-85. Text from pp. 75-76. 
F. C. Bawden, "The relationship between the serological reactions and 
the infectivity of potato virus X." Brit. J. exp. Path. 16, (1935), 435-443. 
Text from pp. 435-437. 
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F. Fenner, The Biology of Animal Viruses, Vol. 2. (Academic Press, 
New York, 1968). Text from pp. 754-756. 
K. M. Smith, “On the composite nature of certain potato virus diseases 
of the mosaic group as revealed by the use of plant indicators and 
selective methods of transmission". Proc. Roy. Soc. B. 109, (1931), 
251-267. Text from pp. 263-264. 
R. N. Salaman, “The analysis and synthesis of some diseases of the 
mosaic type. The problem of carriers and auto-infection in the potato." 
‚Proc. Roy. Soc. B. 110, (1931), 186-224. Text from pp. 214-215. 
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ARTIFICE ET ART POETIQUE CHEZ 
JEAN COCTEAU 


LUC BESSIERE 
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‘Sans cesse, ici, l’art dégénère en artifice’. Cette phrase que Gide 
inscrivait dans son Journal le 18 mai 1923, après sa lecture du 
Grand Ecart pourrait résumer l’opinion générale de ceux que la 
poésie de Jean Cocteau laisse perplexe. Les plus acharnés parmi 
ses détracteurs, les surréalistes, André Breton et Philippe Soupault 
en particulier, ont toujours refusé de reconnaître en lui un authen- 
tique poète et n’ont cessé de dénoncer dans sa poésie les trucages 
d'un faiseur habile à s'approprier et à utiliser les trouvailles des 
vrais écrivains. Avec moins d’outrance, mais plus de pouvoir cor- 
rosif, certains critiques comme Claude Mauriac, faisant écho au 
jugement d’André Gide, ont répandu l'image d'un touche-à-tout, 
d’un virtuose, d’un acrobate dont l’œuvre sans unité trahit le man- 
que de sérieux. . 

Ce qwon a sans doute le plus reproché à Jean Cocteau, ce sont 
les artifices de langage sous lesquels il travestit sa pensée. Ces 
procédés ont irrité non seulement les critiques, mais aussi les 
lecteurs de bonne volonté. A force de manque de simplicité, de 
besoin de faire original coûte que coûte, fût-ce en cultivant les plus 
invraisemblables paradoxes et en frôlant sans cesse l'absurde ou 
le ridicule, il se dégage de certains poèmes une impression de jeu 
verbal gratuit et vain. Jongleries de mots, acrobaties de la syn- 
taxe, échafaudages d'images défiant l'équilibre, abus de calem- 
bours, n’aident pas à prendre le poète au sérieux. En face de son 
œuvre, beaucoup de lecteurs et maints critiques out éprouvé le 
même malaise, la même crainte d’être dupe. Pierre Brodin, dans 
le chapitre qu’il consacre à Jean Cocteau dans Présences Contem- 
poraines) exprime bien cette impression lorsqu'il écrit: ‘Son 
ceuvre est souvent inspirée. Mais, pourquoi donne-t-elle aussi 
fréquemment une impression d'artifice, d'inauthenticité, de 
tricherie?’ 


D'oü vient cette impression de faux, cette crainte d’être dupe 
des tours de passe-passe d’un prestidigitateur dans le domaine du 
langage? Il y a je ne sais quoi d’acrobatique dans le brio de ces 
jeux d’esprit ot Cocteau semble se complaire, quelque chose de 
puéril dans la façon dont il en fait parade. “Trop de chevaux de 
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chez le cartonnier’, écrivait François Mauriac dans son Bloc-Note? 
au moment de la mort du poéte. Et de fait, il se dégage une 
impression gênante de factice; certaines pauses semblent affectées; 
certaines attitudes sentent le cabotinage et la recherche d’un effet. 

Tels calembours d'Opéra, par exemple, dont on peut apprécier 
Vhabileté technique, divertissent, mais le fluide poétique ne les 
anime guére, en tout cas ne se communique pas. 


‘Je suis le mythe, la railleuse. La mitre à yeux, 
l'amie trahie.” 
proclame Athena dans le poème l'Oracle et cela ne semble pas 


l'effet d'une puissante inspiration. Pas plus d’ailleurs que ces 
deux vers de Hôtel: 


‘Le bal qu'on donne sur la mer 
Le balcon donne sur la mer." 


Un peu plus loin, dans le méme poéme nous trouvons deux vers 
qui se répondent à trois lignes d’intervalle: 


(le 14 que f'eus y est) 
(...) Aux bals du quatorze Juillet’. 


Il s'agit peut-être de ce que Cocteau appelle faire venir les rimes 
du bout du monde. Sincèrement, il vaudrait mieux les y laisser et 
éviter de telles rencontres qui nuisent au poete. Parfois le procédé 
devient irritant, comme dans Blason-oracle, où l’on trouve une 
série de phrases dans le genre de celle-ci: 


‘Le mot ment Eve nue! Le rêve eunuque jatte 
en dais!* 


Si c'est là ce qu'entend nous démontrer Cocteau quand il écrit à 
la fin du poème précédent, Le Paquet Rouge: 


‘Comprenne qui pourra: Je suis un mensonge 
qui dit toujours la vérité” 


on se sent tout d’abord mystifié. 

On comprend que de telles fabrications, de tels artifices, aient 
irrité les surréalistes, car il n’y a rien de plus contrôlé, rien de 
moins inconscient que ces rencontres, rien de moins conforme 4 la 
‘dictée psychique’ qu’ils recommandent, bref rien de plus pro- 
voquant pour eux, rien de plus déroutant pour tous, Le poète 
semble s'amuser et, s'il l'admettait, il aurait tous les rieurs de son 
côté. Or Cocteau tient plus à Opéra qu'à Plain-Chant et se 
scandalise quand on lui propose une place à l'Académie de 
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l'Humour. Se dupe-t-il lui-même, ou dupe-t-il son public? Cocteau 
a beau dire que: ‘Ce n’est pas en écrivant le mot arbre que vous 
parlerez d’un arbre, ce n’est pas en écrivant le mot amour que 
vous parlerez d'amour, il est difficile d'admettre que ce soit 
en écrivant La mourre, comme dans le poème Joueurs dormant à 
Phombre, qu'on en parle mieux. Ces calembours amüsent. 
Avouons-le, nous avons du mal à croire Cocteau quand il affirme, 
dans le Mystère Laic: ‘On s’apercevra vite que ces calembours 
n'étaient pas l'esprit, mais le cœur méme de mon livre”, ‘Louis 
et Lodora’, loin d’être, comme il l'écrit, Sune trouvaille, un 
enchantement', n'est tout au plus qu'un mauvais jeu de mots; 
‘Elle se lave à grande eau. Elle se lave à grand dos’, un non- 
sens d'un goüt douteux. 

Ces poémes d'Opéra sont-ils donc voués à figurer dans quelque 
anthologie du calembour ou dans quelque recueil de contre- 
petterie? Cocteau ne l'entend pas ainsi, qui refuse de les voir 
confondus avec un délassement de grand écrivain. Il attend du 
lecteur qu'il les prenne au sérieux parce qu'ils sont les véhicules 
de la poésie. A son labeur pour enfermer sa vérité dans des mots 
doit répondre le travail complémentaire du lecteur pour recon- 
naitre cette vérité sous ces mots. Mais, si le public ne reconnaft 
pas toujours la poésie sous le masque, c'est peut-être parce qu'il 
y a ambiguïté constante dans son œuvre entre mystère et mystifi- 
cation. Jean Cocteau lui-méme en a bien conscience puisqu'il 
reconnait dans le Rappel à l'Ordre: ‘La poésie est un tour de 
carte exécuté par l’âme. Elle abrite des ruptures d'équilibre et de 
divins calembours’.’ 


Rencontres fortuites ou combinaisons formelles, ces mascarades 
rhétoriques qui provoquent la géue, l'irritation ou le doute, il 
entend donc leur assigner un rôle ou une signification dans sa 
poésie. Et, pour comprendre comment ces procédés servent un 
art authentiquement poétique, il faut considérer à quelles exigences 
ils répondent dans l'acte créateur du poéte. 

Il est nécessaire pour cela de replacer ces ‘artifices’ que j'ai 
décrits précédemment dans le contexte d'une psychologie, propre 
à l'auteur du Potomak, qui repose sur le parti-pris d'étonner et le 
conduit à rechercher l'insolite parfois jusqu'aux frontières de 
Vincongru. Il faut aussi tenir compte d'une mystique du verbe 
‘ou croyance dans le pouvoir magique du langage en quoi se 
définit son orphisme. Enfin, il faut replacer ces recherches de la 
forme dans l'esthétique poétique de Cocteau, véritable éthique 
du langage qui se définit par un contróle philologique constant 
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de l'inspiration et qui rattache son style au langage pictural de 
certains artistes comme Picasso. Parti-pris d’étonner, orphisme, 
esthétique poétique constituent en eux-mémes des sujets d’études 
qui ne sont abordés ici qu'en fonction de l'explication qu'ils 
offrent aux ‘Artifices’ de Cocteau. 


Le message que le Cheval d’Orphée rapporte de la nuit: 
‘Madame Euridyce reviendra des enfers’! provoque la fureur 
des bacchantes et de leur chef de file Aglaonice, qui y voient une 
insultante mystification du poète. Il suffit pour saisir le double 
sens de ‘l’Oracle’ de prendre la première lettre de chacun des 
mots qui le composent . . . Une telle situation a valeur de symbole 
et représente assez bien celle oà Jean Cocteau lui-m&me estimait 
se trouver face aux attaques de ceux qui ne pouvaient supporter 
la hardiesse de certains procédés dont l'effet poétique, nous l'avons 
dit, reste discutable. Il ne cesse. en effet, de défendre sans 
reláche le sérieux de son entreprise, et, dans le cas d'Opéra, se 
réfère aux oracles grecs qui usaient eux aussi de formules 
Obscures. Cette méthode est accepteble et peut conduire à 
d’authentiques trouvailles poétiques: ‘Le beau est toujours 
bizarre”! écrivait Baudelaire qui identifiait par IA le poétique 
et l’insolite. Chez Cocteau on peut craindre parfois que bizarre 
ne soit synonyme d’incongru. Des rencontres illogiques ou 
absurdes de mots jaillissent des formules étranges qui provoquent 
la surprise et parfois irritent au premier abord. Quand on lit, par 


‘Le mot ment Eve nue,” 


exemple, dans Blason-Oracle, une formule comme celle-ci: 

le procédé peut déplaire et sembler grotesque. L’énoncé est clair, 
caché sous des mots dont la succession est absurde. L’auteur se 
livre là à un jeu facile qui consiste à utiliser l'homophonie. Et 
pourtant, le lecteur est moins mystifié que dépaysé, inquiété par 
ce brusque changement imposé à ses habitudes. Il éprouve une 
indéfinissable gêne, un malaise qui est peut-être l’effet spécial que 
le poète cherche à provoquer; cet inconfort capte l'attention, lui 
livre le lecteur et le met sous le charme de ses formules étranges. 
‘Le mot ment’, par example, ne doit pas étre considéré seulement 
comme un artifice pour dissocier la forme et le sens. La formule 
est effectivement à double sens. ‘Le moment’ se lit en filigrane 
tandis que ‘le mot ment’ avertit le lecteur de l'artifice et l'invite 
à chercher le sens caché; si peu caché, il est vrai, qu'on est tenté 
de parler de jeu gratuit et de procédé facile. C'est oublier le pro- 
pos de Cocteau qui est d'étonner, de surprendre, de provoquer. Il 
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connaît le public dont l’attention sans cesse se relâche dans le 
ronron des phrases logiques, Et, de fait, l'artifice est moins gratuit 
qu’on ne pense. Les homophonies, les calembours et les autres 
procédés dont use le poète forcent a regarder le sens sous les mots 
dont la suite illogique ne le comporte pas, mais dont les sons 
s’agencent pour signifier autre chose sur quoi le poète veut attirer 
l'attention. Pour en être sûr, il évite l'énoncé direct et simple que 
le lecteur traverserait sans regarder. Il y a oracle parce qu'il y a 
message caché sous des paroles obscures. Rien de plus voulu, 
mais rien de plus conforme à une certaine idée que le langage 
offre de mystérieuses ressources, de surprenantes rencontres dont 
l'effet, dépaysant pour l'esprit, crée un climat spécial que le poète 
affirme être poétique. Jl est maître des mots, il leur fait dire ce 
qu'il entend par de savants calculs et des ruses subtiles. 


Les calembours furent ceux de l'oracle grec 
J'ai tordu le poème et fait un masque avec... 
Du théâtre j'aimais les surprenantes ruses” 


Ainsi s'exprime le poéte dans Clinique, tiré du recueil Allégories, 
pour justifier ses artifices et les montrer comme autant de mer- 
veilleuses coincidences qu'il provoque et qui éclatent de sens. Sous 
les divers procédés apparait l'étonnante magie du langage qui 
permet de poétiques métamorphoses dont le poéte a reçu le secret. 

Ce que Wallace Fowlie, dans The History of a poet's age 
appelle: “The serious wit of Cocteau's writing’ est fait de rac- 
courcis et de suggestions destinés à faire mouche. Pour ne citer 
qu'un seul exemple et le témoignage de la persévérance de Cocteau 
dans son besoin de forger l'arme parfaite d'un langage de pré- 
cision qui frappe juste et éveille lintérét, voici les quatre vers 
d'Epitaphe, à la toute derniére page de son dernier recueil de 
poèmes: Requiem.“ 


Halte pélerin mon voyage 

Allait de danger en danger 

Il est juste qu'on m'envisage 

Après m'avoir dévisagé. 
Quiconque a lu Cocteau ne peut que rester songeur et s'émerveiller 
qu'il ait réussi dans les deux derniers vers à enfermer dans un jeu 


de mots ce qui fut l'un des drames de sa vie et l'un des thémes de 
son ceuvre. 


Dans un article publié par la Table Ronde en octobre 1955, 
René Marill Albérés écrivait: ‘Cocteau ne construit pas ses 
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textes comme des prodiges d’ingéniosité pour le plaisir de faire 
une gambade devant le public, mais pour lui apprendre ce qu’est 
une énigme véritable 5, Cocteau parle d’une - ‘architecture 
secréte', conçue en toute lucidité, à force de combinaisons, de 
ruptures avec ses habitudes de pensée, de concentration et de 
sacrifice. Ailleurs, il compare ces recherches formelles à de 
périlleux exercices d'équilibre; chaque formule a la précision et la 
nécessité de ces gestes savamment calculés, de cette économie des 
mouvements qui caractérise les exercices des acrobates. Il s'est 
lui-même comparé à ces artistes de la haute voltige. Dans le 
Préambule du Cap de Bonne Espérance, il écrit: 


‘Aspire par le vide 

à gauche à droite - 
le dieu secoue 

et je marche 


vers l’autre rive 
avec une précaution infinie” 


Parce que la métaphore évoque le monde du cirque, beaucoup ont 

conclu avec quelque légèreté que la poésie de Cocteau n'était que 
pitrerie. Pourtant il ne faut pas s'y tromper. On se trouve ici 
devant une poésie énigmatique qui utilise d'une facon systématique 
les ressources étonnantes du langage. Roger Lannes, dans une 
étude qui date de 1945, mais toujours de grande valeur aujourd'hui 
‘pour comprendre la poésie de Cocteau, écrivait: ‘Il arrive qu'une 
simple juxtaposition verbale décide de tout un mouvement lyrique, 
qu'un déclic à peine visible fasse percuter des masses de forces 
qui, sans lui, resteraient indistinctes. Partout, à tous moments, ces 
poémes tirent leur originalité d'un rapport totalement imprévisible 
entre l'expression et l'obiet'", Pour comprendre la véritable sig- 
nification de ces combinaisons formelles dans Ja poésie de Cocteau, 
il faut donc parler de son orphisme. 

L'orphisme est l'utilisation par le poète du pouvoir magique des 
mots. Il croit, comme on peut le lire dans le Rappel à l'Ordre, 
que ‘le hasard d'une rime peut faire sortir un système de l'ombre”. 
Le poéte est le lieu de rencontre du langage et du mystére. Il 
a recu le don de provoquer cette rencontre et de tirer partie des 
hasards du langage. Il est à la fois artiste et inspiré, c'est-à-dire 
actif et passif, ‘passif devant ses trouvailles et actif à les exploiter”, 
comme l’écrivait Alain Bosquet.* Il reçoit et fabrique dans le 
méme temps. Certes, il y a bien là un compromis entre la sou- 
mission à l'inspiration et le rôle exercé par l'esprit. Ce compromis, 
les surréalistes s'y refusent parce qu'il leur semble que seul 
l'inconscient doit libérer les mots et les formules qui dévoilent, sans 
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que le poète intervienne, plus fidèles en cela à la méthode 
treudienne. Pour Cocteau ce compromis n'en est pas réellement 
un, parce que Vinvisible n'est pas seulement en lui, il est diffus 
et transcendant, tout autant mystére du monde que mystére de 
l'homme. | 

L'invisible n'est pas tout entier contenu dans l'inconscient, et si 
Cocteau s'éloigne de la méthode passive du surréalisme, c'est moins 
par impuissance à se plier aux règles d’aucune école que parce 
qu’il a une conception plus large du mystère. Il ne s’agit pas de 
rendre compte, d’une manière presque clinique, des activités de 
l’inconscient mais de créer par des mots un univers enchanté et 
merveilleux. C'est l'usage méme que le poéte fait du langage qui 
participe directement à enchantement. Les mots ont une 
puissance évocatrice dont le poète a reçu le don d'utiliser les 
forces occultes. ‘Outre que les mots signifient, écrit Cocteau dans 
La Difficulté d'étre, ils jouissent d'une vertu magique, d'un pouvoir 
de charmes, d'une faculté d'hypnose, d'un fluide qui opére en 
dehors du sens qu'ils possédent, Mais il n’opére que lorsqu'on 
les groupe et cesse d'opérer si le groupe qu'ils forment n'est que 
verbal L'acte d'écrire se trouve donc lié à plusieurs contraintes: 
intriguer, exprimer, envoüter.? Le pouvoir magique du langage, 
telle est bien l'essence de l'orphisme. 

Ce pouvoir, Cocteau en a fait un usage heureux dans son 
théátre, lorsque le langage devient véhicule d'une force sur- 
naturelle. Qu'il suffise de rappeler les incantations magiques de 
Merlin dans Les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, les enchantements 
d'Armide dans Renaud et Armide ou les célébres sortiléges du 
sphinx dans La Machine Infernale. Mais il entend aller plus loin. 
L'exploitation des ressources du langage jusqu'en ses plus insolites 
agencements, ses plus spécieuses sollicitations devient voie de 
recherche pour appréhender l'inconnu que les mots évoquent, pour 
ouvrir des perspectives que leur usage logique ne permet pas 
d'apercevoir. Par là le poéte tente de transcrire l'inconnaissable. 

“Accident du mystère et fautes de calculs 

Célestes, j'ai profité d'eux, je l'avoue. 

Toute ma poésie est là. Je décalque 

L'invisible (Invisible pour vous)." 
Ainsi débute le recueil de poèmes déjà cité intitulé Opéra. L'un 
des meilleurs exemples de cette utilisation orphique de la juxta- 
position insolite des mots serait à chercher dans le poème— 
exorcisme L'Ange Heurtebise. Comme l’écrivait Roger Lannes: 
"C'est un texte étourdissant et déroutant. Le poète y expérimente 
à l'usage intérieur un vocabulaire presque exclusivement concret 
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et objectif. Alors que les états transcendantaux apparaissent 
difficilement accessibles par la voie du langage, ainsi qu'il est 
fréquent de le constater dans les textes dits mystiques, ici, un parti 
pris de vocabulaire entièrement déspiricualisé, réduit aux termes 
des sens usuels, tente d'emporter l'àme et d'en bousculer les 
péripéties’. 

‘Ange Heurtebise, en robe d’eau, 

Mon ange aimé, la grâce 

Me fait mal, j'ai mal 

A Dieu, il me torture 

En moi le démon est tortue, an:mal 

Jadis mélodieux. Arrive, 

Sors de l'agathe. 

Dure fumée,, Ó vitesse qui tue’.* 


Ces étranges constructions, ces agencements de mots qui 
défient toute logique, correspondent donc à une nécessité 
intérieure chez le poéte et non pas à un goüt pour la mystification. 
Elles répondent aussi à une esthétique que Cocteau a tenté de 
définir à plusieurs reprises dans ses ouvrages de critique. Résolu- 
ment moderne, il veut que la poésie cesse d’être ‘une prose en 
robe de soir. Ici la comparaison avec un peintre tel que Picasso 
peut étre significative. Jean Cocteau le réclame souvent comme 
l'un de ses maitres. Il écrit dans le Secret Professionnel encore: 
"Picasso sait le pauvre prestige de l'arabesque et de la tache. 1l la 
laisse aux décorateurs’.* De même Cocteau, qui annonce dans 
le Préambule du Cap de Bonne Espérance: 


‘Salut 

j'écarte l'éloquence 

la voile creuse 

et la voile grosse 

qui fait dévier le vaisseau”. 


Lui aussi il laisse aux décorateurs les figures de style, les périodes 
et même la syntaxe. Comme son maitre et ami Picasso, il veut 
avoir non pas du style, mais du style et pour cela suivre sa ligne. 
Son individualisme, son originalité le poussent, comme il l'écrit 
dans Démarche d'un poète, à s'écarter de la norme, [...... ]à 
couper la vague, à imposer aux habituces un perpétuel croc-en- 
jambe, à être vrai coûte que coûte, d'ur vrai qui n'est pas celui 
des autres et les incline à le prendre pour paradoxe et pour 
mensonges’.* Ce. vrai est celui de la vision intérieure dont le 
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peintre a cherché & rendre compte en se libérant des perspectives 
naturalistes dont l'idéal consiste dans l'identification de l'objet- 
modèle dans l'objet d'art. Or Picasso fait entrer l’objet dans un 
monde qui lui est propre et le restitue dans une vérité qui n'est 
pas celle du modéle copié, mais celle de la vision qu'il en a à 
travers l'appareil déformant de son monde intérieur. 

Cette conception de la fonction de l'artiste est parfaitement 
conforme à celle qu'un autre poéte, lui aussi attentif aux corres- 
pondances entre poésie, peinture et musique, Baudelaire, exprimait 
en 1864 dans l'Art Philosophique: ‘Qu'est-ce que l'art pur suivant 
la conception moderne? C'est créer une magie suggestive contenant 
à la fois l'objet et le sujet, le monde extérieur à l'artiste lui-même”. 
Tel doit être le poème pour, Cocteau, ‘C’est ce souci de dire 
vrai, écrit-il dans le Secret Professionnel (si peu vrai hélas! pour 
le lecteur), cette obsession de la vérité irréelle qu'épousera la 
forme. Du reste, ce vrai, que reconnaissent certains aristocrates de 
l'esprit, serait aussi difficile à faire comprendre aux autres que la 
‘Sainte Trinité’.* 

Renaud et Armide ou certains poémes de Vocabulaire tels que 
Le poéte de trente ans (‘Me voici maintenant: au milieu de mon 
âge | I) démontrent que Jean Cocteau est aussi habile à écrire des 
vers raciniens ou ronsardisants que Picasso l'est à dessiner un 
portrait digne d’Ingres. Par une démarche, elle aussi, semblable 
à celle du peintre, le poète va faire de sa poésie une entreprise 
pour exprimer cette vision, incommunicable en un langage dis- 
cursif, qui est celle de son monde intérieur. 

Les propriétés mystérieuses du langage, la magie des rapproche- 
ments sonores, les affinités mystérieuses des mots, les hasards des 
analogies verbales rigoureusement calculées et agencées, imitent 
sous sa plume le mouvement et les appels des lignes et des couleurs 
dans les scrupuleuses compositions du peintre. L’un comme 
l'autre s'occupent d'ailleurs bien peu de ‘faire beau’. Ni fioriture, 
ni décoration, leur souci est d’exprimer le vrai, de rendre apparente 
une vision intérieure que leur impose le sujet et leur attitude 
devant l’idée, le spectacle ou le modèle. 

Combien de gens se sont-ils sentis mystifiés devant tel tableau 
intitulé Mandoline et absinthe ou Femme jouant de la Guitare, 
où, dans l'enchevétrement cubiste, on devine les doigts de la 
femme, les cordes ou la cheville de l'instrument, tandis qu'un 
reflet verdâtre évoque l'absinthe? C'est ce méme sentiment de 
frustration qui saisit le lecteur devant La Toison d'Or par exemple, 
où tous les mots se bousculent, évoquant quelque chose d'antique 
et de bouclé. Cocteau aligne une suite de qualificatifs ot les 
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sonorités féminines des terminaisons en ée dominent dans un 
foisonnement informe: ‘Plate, bouclée et' annelée; annelée et 
cannelée. Ailée et moulée, moutonnée * Ou bien, comme un 
de ces tableaux faits de lignes qui esquissent la forme pour ne 
donner qu’une impression fugitive et insatisfaisante d’un objet 
qui restera à l’état d’ébauche, on peut évoquer tel poème où les 
silences et les ellipses plongent le lecteur dans un climat indéfinis- 
sable de curiosité et de déception; par exemple, Procès Verbal qui 
se présente comme un rapport de police déchiré dont on ne 
posséderait qu'un fragment: 


‘Dans la nuit du... Quai... les anges, 
Heurtebise, aude Dimanche, Cégeste, 
après avoir. ‚ont ... du sexe féminin pi 
Il paraftrait . '. malgré Pheure . 


Le poète sait bien que de tels procédés déroutent, mais la poésie 
ici n'est pas absente. Ce qui ne serait qu'une anecdote, si roma- 
nesque ou fantaisiste qu’on la puisse imaginer, il le transmue en 
poésie en y remplaçant les.mots par du silence, et, de fait, l'histoire 
y gagne en insolite et en vérité poétique. 

Dans l'Hôtel, le poète va user d'homophonies subtiles pour 
dédoubler le paysage, susciter des images et les superposer dans 
une vision globale où leurs éléments se chevauchent et s’inter- 
pénètrent. L'effet poétique est indéniable et peut se comparer à 
une toile où deux scènes seraient peintes en sur-impressions. 


‘La chambre avec balcon sans volets sur la mer. 
Voit les fenétres sur la mer. 
Voile et feux naitre sur la mer. 
Le bal qu'on donne sur la mer. 
Le balcon donne sur la mer (9. 


Il n'est pas jusqu'aux collages que Cocteau ne parvienne à trans- 
poser en poésie. La Cap de Bonne Espérance en offre un trés bel 
exemple dans le poéme intitulé Roland Garros. On peut, au 
centre d'une sorte de fresque, isoler ce passage: 


‘Le Camarade pirate 
Cor de Roland 
Cor de Tristan 
chasse 
Les Walkyries 
Le jet alternatif des balles déjoue 
L'astre d'air et de bois 
Asperge un fantóme derviche 
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Mon cher Jean 
J'ai tué un Taube. Quel cauchemar! je n'oublierai jamais la 

chute. Ils ont pris feu à mille mètres. J'ai vu leurs corps sanglants, 
terribles. Une balle m'a traversé le longeron d'une aile... 
Le héros 
véritable 
ayant nuit 
s’apitoie 

Qu’il fera bon se promenant 

après l'orage." 


Le poème se développe comme une composition faite d’éléments 
disparates; les images, les styles, les âges s’y chevauchent. La 
ligne syntaxique est divisée par une évocation de Roland, ‘l'autre’, 
et de Tristan, face à double profil, tenant le même cor, qui se 
dessine derrière le portrait de l’aviateur, chasseur ailé des divinités 
germaniques, tandis que retentit le tonnerre d’une chevauchée 
wagnérienne. Puis c'est l’image de la guerre et de la bataille 
aérienne, l'avion ennemi esquissé. Ici Cocteau a ‘collé’ une lettre 
à lui adressée. C'est le récit à la première personne, insolite, 
réaliste comme une photographie ou une coupure de journal, dans 
un tableau de Picasso. Quatre vers courts encadrent la lettre, d'un 
coup de crayon net l'insérant au poéme. Enfin, par un artifice de 
typographie, le poéte dessine un avion avec le réve de la paix à 
venir. 

On pourrait multiplier les exemples et montrer que loin d'étre 
une anarchie verbale, une langue inintelligible, un défi au bon sens, 
les poèmes de Jean Cocteau se développent selon une stricte 
nécessité intérieure, On ne pourrait souhaiter, pour Le Cap de 
Bonne Espérance, par exemple, une expression qui rende mieux 
compte de la sensation éprouvée. Le style épouse le mouvement 
cahotant de ces vols acrobatiques. Le rythme s'accorde à la 
vitesse, aux chutes, aux figures effectuées en plein ciel; les désé- 
quilibres et les raccourcis d'une langue qui ne se sert que de 
l'essentiel, réduit les images à des allusions, coupe à travers la 
syntaxe, supprime adjectifs, articles, verbes et tous les mots qui 
risquent d'alourdir, d'allonger, de nuire au vol du poéme, toutes 
ces acrobaties vertigineuses du langage, sont contemporaines de 
ces vols oà Roland Garros entrainait son ami Jean Cocteau pour 
des exercices de voltige qui ne ressemblaient, eux aussi, à rien de 
ce qu'on avait expérimenté jusqu'alors. 


Face à ceux qui continuent à mettre en doute le sérieux de son 
entreprise et qui l'accusent d'étre un faussaire et un tricheur, Jean 
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Cocteau affirme qu'il y a quelque chose derrière les calembours, 
les masques et les acrobaties, quelque chose qui n’est pas seulement 
fantaisie de potte, mais une réalité neuve ou vue sous un angle 
nouveau et qu'il tente de montrer par l'utilisation de formes nou- 
velles. Derrière le paradoxe se cache la vérité d'une expérience 
poétique authentiquement vécue, tentative, par le langage, 
d'aggrandir le champ du visible. Ce qui garantit sa poésie c'est 
l'univers insolite, imaginaire ou onirique qu'elle révéle. C'est pour- 
quoi Cocteau rejette comme des injures le terme ‘fantaisie’ ou 
les marques d'admiration. Il l'a répété maintes fois, presque dans 
les mêmes termes, et jusqu'aux dernières pages de son oeuvre, ‘un 
homme ne saurait être admiré sans être cru. Tout le reste est 
fantaisie. Fantaisie, terme atroce, insulte qu’on nous prodigue 
sous prétexte de nous rendre hommage’. 

L'Univers poétique de Jean Cocteau n'est pas un univers arti- 
ficiel—entendons par artificiel le contraire d'authentique— parce 
qu'il n'est pas la fabrication d'un habile faussaire. Une intime 
vocation poétique en garantit l'inspiration. 

Si Plain-Chant garde plus d'attrait immédiat qu'Opéra, c'est 
parce que son contenu répond davantage à ce que nous attendons 
de la poésie: une effusion lyrique de sentiments personnels. La 
lecture en est disée et réclame peu d'exégése. Les émotions s'y 
dévoilent en toute clarté et se laissent reconnaitre pour ce qu'elles 
sont. Bref, le potte—ou-la poésie—laisse tomber le masque— 
Voire! Il n’y a pas moins de lyrisme et de sincérité, pourtant, dans 
les autres oeuvres plus fermées du poéte, le sens y est moins 
immédiatement accessible, le langage plus abrupt, l'économie des 
mots y reléve d'une logique qui n'est plus celle du discours. 'Clarté 
de poésie n'est pas clarté de prose’, nous avertit le poète. 
Son art, il est vrai, emprunte de surprenants détours; il 
déroute parfois à force de se faire secret et insolite. Mais, si 
Cocteau est poète, sa poésie est authentique. S'il n'était pas poète, 
—supposition absurde que nie l'oeuvre d'une vie tout entiére con- 
sacrée à la poésie—il faudrait en conclure qu'il cherche à faire 
croire à un talent qu'il ne possède pas. Le seul mensonge con- 
cevable en poésie, c'est le plagiat ou la mauvaise littérature. Or 
Cocteau ne s’imite méme pas lui-même, comme en témoigne ce 
souci perpétuel de briser sa ligne, de rompre avec ce qu'il a fait 
auparavant, de renouveler sa maniére; et quelques calembours 
discutables ne suffiraient pas à le mettre au rang des mauvais 

Le soupçon d'artifice qui continue à peser sur sa poésie, il faut 
peut-étre en chercher la raison dans limage que Cocteau a con- 
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tribué à répandre de lui-même. Il reste l'homme des miroirs, des 
reflets, des artifices, un étre protéiforme, brillant, paradoxal, 
insaisissable. Mais n'est-ce-pas là justement sa véritó? Pour 
reprendre le mot que Diderot appliquait au peintre, l'artiste éclaire 
son ceuvre de son propre soleil. Qu'importe, dés lors, s'il peint des 
masques ou des trompe l'oeil? Il ne peint finalement que lui- 
méme. Il n'a de compte à rendre qu'à soi, ou plutôt à cette 
nécessité qui l’habite et le force à exprimer par des moyens 
inadéquats un univers qui lui est propre, le mystére incommuni- 
cable, l'invisible, de sa vision intérieure. 
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I should like to raise certain questions about the behaviour of 
particle verbs in Australian English without knowing whether 
these questions are equally relevant to other forms of English, 
e.g. American English. I use the term ‘particle verb’ in a widely 
accepted sense to apply to the verb forms in (1) and (2) below but 
not to (3) and (4). 


(1) John ran up a bill 

(2) John ran down a man (i.e. either criticised or knocked over) 
(3) John ran up a hill 

(4) John ran down a hill 


Quite conventionally, of course, both (1) and (2) yield a constituent 
structure NP + V (Particle) + NP, while (3) and (4) yield 
NP + V + Adv. P. 

Sentences of the same type as (1) and (2) are dealt with, it will 
be remembered, by Chomsky, in Syntactic Structures (1957), pp. 
75-16, by postulating, for generative purposes, two transformations, 
one obligatory and one optional. He has under consideration the 
following sentences: 


(5) The police brought in the criminal 

(6) The police brought the criminal in Chomsky (82) 
(7) The police brought him in 

(8) The police brought in him Chomsky (83) 


In this display. (5), (6) and (7) are claimed by Chomsky to be 
well-formed but (8) not. The generative problem is, therefore, to 
allow for the first three but to exclude (8). The verb bring in in 
all these instances is a particle verb akin to ran up in (1) and ran 
down in (2) in its semantic amalgamation of verb morpheme and 
particle morpheme. Beyond this the common kinship does not go, 
since a semantic sanction operates to rule out animate objects, 
nominal or pronominal, after ran up, although a parallel to (8) 
could be provided by (9) and (10). 

(9) He ran up it (i.e.—a bill) 

(10) She ran up it (i.e. a dress) 

In short, if Chomsky's separation transformation needs to be 
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written into an English grammar, then it would seem to apply in 
substantially the same way to all particle verbs. That is to say, the 
T.» Will apply equally to all particle verbs but some such 
verbs will be semantically precluded from association with animate 
objects. Chomsky’s T,., will simply apply obligatorily in all 
cases where in his symbolised sequence (85) i.e. X—Vi—Prt—NP, 
the final term, NP, is a pronoun; but it will apply merely optionally 
where the Np is a noun or noun phrase. Chomsky thus accounts 
in Syntactic Structures for all well-formed sentences in this par- 
ticular grammatical sector by means of T i and Le ; 


Sentences (5), (6), (7) and (8) were not marked by Chomsky for 
stress. I mean this observation to be taken in a quite old- 
fashioned way and in what follows I am not at all concerned, save 
by implication, with marked (M) and unmarked (U) values as part 
of a generative grammar of English. I shall be interested in sur- 
face structures and, again save by implication, not in the evolution 
of deep predictive formulae. Purely on the level of surface, then, 
there is nothing to prevent a speaker of Australian English from 
grouping the sentences (5) through (8) together and there are no 
grounds, as the sentences stand, for singling out (8) as ill-formed. 
It is a fact that (8) can be rendered immediately anomalous, but 
only by assigning stress in such & way that him is unstressed and 
differentiated from police, brought and in in this regard. (This 
would imply, I take it, that, as far as M and U values are con- 
cerned, stress, whether primary or secondary or tertiary, would be 
U-valued and stresslessness, rather absurdly, M-valued). It has to 
be admitted that (5), (6) and (7) all allow somewhat greater variety 
in stress patterning than does (8) Thus, using \\ to indicate a 
heavy stress, \ an ordinary stress and v non-stress respectively. 
we can obtain at least the following well-formed patterns:— 


(1D (a) The police brought in the criminal 


j I VU Mv \ vu 
(b) The police brought in the criminal (i.e. as opposed tc 
doing something else with him) 

UV W N Uy 
(c) The polite brought in the criminal (Le. as opposed to 
| somebody else} 


\ 


(12) (a) The police brought the criminal in. 
(b) The police brought the criminal in. 
(c) The police brought the criminel in: 
(where 12(b) and 12(c) parallel 11(b) and 11(c) in meaning) 
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vu \ ya 
(13) (a) The police brought him in 
von 
(b) The police brought him in (ie. as opposed to taking 
him elsewhere) 


v . 4 ET 

(c) The police brought him in (ie. as opposed to some- 

body else) 
Right through (11), (12), (13) I have ignored, of course, the 
permuting patterns that would result from heavy stressing of 
police and/or brought. The contrasts I want are between (11), (12), 
(13) and the three sentences that follow below:— 
(14) The police brought in him. 

Mo oM EN 1 MN ,.1 

(15) The police brought in him. 

(16) The police brought in him. 

Of these three sentences only (16) is acceptable: (14) seems to 
defy phonetic actualisation and (15) suffers a semantic wrenching 
and becomes nonsense. A near parallel to (15) may be cited from 
a recent news reading in an Australian Broadcasting Commission 
programme. The sentence confronting the newsreader presumably 
appeared in the following form: 

(17) The helicopter picked up them and the crew. 

It was read with a heavy stress on up and non-stress on them and, 
for a moment, a wild sort of visual image seemed to emerge, as 
if helicopters were great-beaked birds. Actually (17) serves to 
illustrate two further points: first, that with most pronominal 
objects a difference in stressing may well entail other phonetic 
differences that can, with rather a crude contrast, be called purely 
segmental, second, that any transformation rule may need to 
take special account of compound objects of the Pronoun + NP 
type. 

Does a consideration of these two poirts import any fresh 
complexities? In (17) it would seem likely that heavy stressing of 
the particle would be accompanied. as indeed was the case in 
the newsreading, by the shwa vowel in the pronoun them. But 
(8) is not analogous to (17) in this regard, since him, when not 
stressed, does not seem to change in vowel quality. The lack of 
stress seems to be reflected in either a shortening of the vowel, or 
difference in quantity rather than observably in quality, or in 
the virtual disappearance of the first segment of the word, the (h). 
In other words, such phonetic disparities between pronouns suggest 
that, whether we are writing generative and transformational rules 
or giving a post hoc description of particle verb behaviour, we 
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should concentrate on covering differences in stress patterning 
and should think of phonetically segmental differences as purely 
and inescapably consequential. One such consequential difference 
would be that, if a particle verb governs an object of the Prn + NP 
type, then the vowel sound within the pronoun receives full 
quality and quantity because it must, if the sentence is well- 
formed, be heavily stressed. Just here is one deficiency in the 
Typ application as outlined in Syntactic Structures, since even 
if we take (8) to be unacceptable, we should still have to accept 
(18) and (19) as well-formed viz: 

(18) The police brought in him and his accomplices. 

(19) The police brought in him and her. 
The separation transformation is clearly not obligatorily applic- 
able, on any accounting, when a pronoun forms part of a com- 
pound object along with either a noun phrase or another pronoun. 

The adequacy of the given T „ep rules is also brought into 
question by the behaviour of a whole sub-class of particle verbs 
for which the often cited verb to laugh at may well serve as an 
exemplar. With these verbs separation js impossible whatever the 
form of the object. The following sentences fall into two patently 
contrasted groups:— 


(20) The police picked on the criminal. 
*(21) The police picked the criminal on. 
(22) The police picked on him. 
*(23) The police picked him on. 
(24) The police picked on him and his friends. 
*(25) The police picked him and his friends on. 
(26) The police picked on him and her. 
*(27) The police picked him and her on. 


Here, obviously, only the even-numbered sentences are well- 
formed. One interesting feature in the behaviour of such verbs 
as to pick on, to laugh at, to look after is that they will tolerate all 
conceivable degrees of phonetic reduction in the pronominal 
object. While in (8) him must be segmentally complete and carry 
a full vowel, in (22) it may be eroded virtually to the nasal con- 
. sonant, with, in such. case, the heavy ura ee falling on 

the main part of the compound verb, (i.e. [pikt on m], though not 
e clusively since the particle could possibly be singled out i.e. 
[pikt 1 bn m]. But the main point that emerges from sentences (20) 
through (27) is that some further modification of the T sep rules 
is called for. Not only is T = as programmed, at variance with 
such examples, since the sub-class represented clearly contravenes 
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it, but any revised statement of T?» , revised so that the trans- 


formation might apply to this sub-class instead of ignoring it, 
would still seem to be too weak to indicate the obligatoriness of 
non-separation of main verb and particle within the sub-class. 

I must admit that it seems to me that, at least in Australian 
English, this particular sub-class presents problems of disambigu- 
ation which no restatement of T „p can take care of. T sep 
does not, after all, handle deep structures, rather it manipulates or 
filters developed structures, acting, so to speak, immediately prior 
to the assigning of a phonetic representation. Yet there are some 
phonetic realisations, and hence phonetic representations, realis- 
ations in which particle verbs and verbs accompanied by prepo- 
sitions are both concerned, between which I can distinguish, 
aurally or instrumentally, no difference. Thus the following 
utterances: 

(28) The police looked after the man (i.e. assisted him). 

(29) The police looked after the man (i.e. watched him). 
are clearly enough different in immediate constituent and in deep 
structure, the phrase nodes that dominate surface structure of 
(28) being NP + Prt V + NP and of (29) NP + V + Adv P. 
Nevertheless they may, quite naturally, in phonetic realisation be 
identical with no perceptible stress, intonation or junctural differ- 
ences. Disambiguation can only come from linguistic or social 
context. 

To sum up, the separation transformation, as envisaged by 
Chomsky, would need considerable emendation before it could be 
applied fruitfully in a grammar of Australian English. It would 
seem, rather, that what is needed is some such system, here fairly 
discursively outlined, of ordered rules as the following:— 

(A) As a verbal group particle verbs function as true com- 
pounds and, therefore, as inseparable syntactical entities. (This 
accounts for particle verbs of the type of to laugh at). 

(B) Nevertheless a sub-group of particle verbs may optionally 
separate verb and particle, members of this sub-group being 
appropriately labelled in the lexicon. (This accounts for what is 
probably the majority of particle verbs, although, for purposes 
of ordering, it must be considered a sub-group). 

(C) When, for this same sub-group, (i) verb and particle are 
unseparated and (i1) the particle verb governs an object consisting 
of either one or more pronouns or of one or more pronouns along 
with another element, the pronouns must receive a heavy stress, 

This seems to be as far as we can go on an indisputably syn- 
tactical basis and, even so, we are incorporating phonological 
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information in (C). Presumably (C) would be an instruction to 
establish restrictions when general mapping on to phonological 
rules took place. The sub-group concerned is, I have suggested, 
earmarked in the lexicon for optional separation; but it seems 
most inelegant to indicate the stress restrictions in any way in 
the base lexicon. There are other restrictions that are not phono- 
logical and are not referred to in (A), (B) and (C). For example, 
some particle verbs have to be allotted only animate objects (e.g. 
to stand down) . It is difficult to think of particle verbs of the type 
of:to back down that need to be allotted only animate subjects, 
although many questions of something like metaphorical extension 
arise. One is inclined, for example, to think intuitively of to bring 
in as requiring an animate subject: then, if one encounters such a 
sentence as “In English literature the fourteenth century brings in 
the mystic”, one has the impression of a semantic deviancy in the 
direction of personification, a deviancy that seemingly demands 
justification somewhere well in advance of a base lexicon, where 
to bring in might conceivably be given the syntactic feature 
[+ Animate]. However, I prefer to leave open the question 
whether semantic restrictions should be dealt with, as far as 
possible, by writing syntactic features into the lexicon or by 
imposing a subsequent system of selectional rules.* ' 


* For a discussion of this question see Chomsky: "Aspects of the Theory 
of Syntax", p. 63 et seq., and, particularly the observation, pp. 77-78, that 
“it should not be taken for granted, necessarily, that syntactic and 
semantic considerations can be sharply distinguished . . . A prior! there 
is no way to decide whether the burden of presentation should fall on 
the syntactic or semantic component of the generative grammar." 
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OF THE ‘AENEID’ 


D. A. LITTLE 
University of Otago 


THE Aeneid ends with the death of Turnus, killed by Aeneas who 
ignores his wounded enemy’s plea for mercy. This scene, the 
climax of the epic and therefore crucial for the understanding of 
the whole, has been variously interpreted. For W. F. Jackson 
Knight the killing was ‘sheer vindictive- vengeance’. For my 
colleague Dr A. H. F. Thornton it was merited punishment: ‘In 
the end, Aeneas cannot grant pity and forgiveness to a man who 
is incapable of pity.” . 

Despite this divergence, I believe that Virgil has indicated clearly 
enough how we are to judge this final scene and how we are to 
relate it to the rest of the epic. 

When Aeneas delivers the coup ‘de grâce, he is ‘burning with 
mad rage and terrible in his anger’: 


furiis accensus et ira 
terribilis (12, 946-7) 


Bowra has shown that Virgil’s conception of the development of 
Aeneas’s character is Stoic: he progresses towards wisdom by 
subjection to trial? The homicidal fury in which Aeneas kills 
Turnus, and which therefore appears as the culmination of his 
progress, was not of course considered a virtue by the Stoics, no 
more than any other display of emotion, but Bowra argues that in 
the particular conditions of Rome, ruled by the Octavian who had, 
so it was said, slaughtered 300 captives after Perusia, the emotion 
of anger was accorded special treatment: “We find anger treated 
as a legitimate passion by the poets and historians of Rome',* and 
it is this view which ‘Virgil, perhaps against his own better judge- 
ment, included in his conception of the strong and capable Aeneas 
in the later books’ Anger may or may not be treated as a legiti- 
mate passion by some Roman poets and historians—Bowra’s 
evidence is not conclusive$—but the kind of anger to which Aeneas 
succumbs. when he kills Turnus is not a legitimate passion in the 
Aeneid. 

In Virgil’s epic acts of violence are often performed under the 
influence of furer, that is, in this context, ‘mad rage’, and for 
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Virgil, with rare exceptions, these acts are wrong: they are either 
ill-considered, or immoral, or both. In Bk. 2, when Aeneas realizes 
the Greeks are in Troy, he rushes into battle. The act is irrational: 


nec sat rationis in armis (314) 
but he is driven to it by furor: 


furor iraque mentem 
praecipitat. (316-317) 


When he sees Helen cowering at the altar of Vesta, he is seized 
with a passion for revenge: 


animumque explesse juvabit 


ultricis flammae et cineres satiasse meorum. 
talia iactabam et furiata mente ferebar (586-588) 


Venus checks his rage as irresponsible: 


quid furis aut quonam nostri tibi cura recessit? 
non prius aspicies ubi fessum aetate parentem 
liqueris Anchisen, superet coniunxne Creusa 
Ascaniusque puer? (595-598) 


Mere destructive fury is an unworthy response to a crisis. In Bk. 
9, Turnus could have crushed the Trojans and ended the war if 
furor had not made him succumb to blood-lust: 


sed furor ardentem caedisque insana cupido 
egit in adversos (760-761) 


But it is in Bk. 10, in Aeneas’ reaction to the death of Pallas, 
that Virgil most clearly shows his condemnation of the acts of 
cruelty inspired by uncontrolled rage. When Aeneas decapitated 
Tarquitus, wounded and begging for mercy 


Dardanides contra furit 
tum caput orantis nequiquam et multa parantis 
dicere deturbat terrae (545-555) 
Virgil comments on the slaughter obliquely but unambiguously. 
In this context, for the only time in the poem, he suggests that the 


actions of Aeneas are more than ill-considered, they are impious. 
When once he got the taste of blood — . 
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ut semel intepuit mucro (570)— 


he raged like the Giant Aegaeon who pitted himself against the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter: 


Aegaeon qualis, centum cui bracchia dicunt 

centenasque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem 

pectoribusque arsisse, Iovis cum fulmina contra 

tot paribus streperet clipeis, tot stringeret ensis 
(565-568) 


At 586ff., Aeneas deals with the wounded Iucagus as he had dealt 
with Tarquitus—ignores his plea and kills him in homicidal rage: 


pluribus oranti Aeneas: 'haud talia dudum 
dicta dabas. morere et fratrem ne desere frater.’ 
tum latebras animae pectus mucrone recludit. 
talia per campos edebat funera ductor 
Dardanius torrentis aquae vel turbinis atri 

more furens (599-604) 


Aeneas' rage was caused by the death of Pallas, who, as son of 
his benefactor and personal protégé, stood to him in a special 
relationship, but in Virgil’s eyes it becomes only understandable 
thereby, not justified. Such single-mindedness in pursuit of revenge 
and ruthlessness in exaction, if accepted as a principle of conduct, 
would entail a relapse into brutality worse than the casual ingenu- 
ous barbarism of Turnus. It would mean ultimately a return to the 
primitive savagery of the blood-feud, whose destructive conse- 
quences Aeschylus depicts in the Oresteia, and which for the fifth 
century Greek, already lies in a darker past. In comparing Aeneas 
with Aegaeon, Virgil has condemned this brutality clearly enough. 
At this point, we are given to understand, Aeneas' Stoic progress 
towards virtue has received a severe check. But in depicting these 
scenes of slaughter, Virgil has invited us to consider more far- 
reaching implications than that. 

Aeneas' first reaction to the death of Pallas is to kill without 
discrimination:® 

proxima quaeque metit gladio (10.513) 
He then takes eight captives to sacrifice at Pallas’ funeral (517- 
520). In the following 80 lines (521-601) Virgil describes how 


Aeneas killed three Italians in succession, Magus, Tarquitus and 
Lucagus. The killings are described in detail: all three throw 
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themselves on Aeneas’ mercy and plead for their life. He ignores 
their plea and kills them. 

It is customary to regard Turnus as the representative of bar- 
barism in the Aeneid, but it is worthy of note that Virgil does not 
show him performing acts of callous bloodshed comparable to 
these. The Fury Allecto drove Turnus to war and filled him with 
‘atrocius madness for battle’, 


scelerata insania belli (7.461) 


but he takes no prisoners for sacrifice. Only once does he kill a 
fallen enemy (Eumedes, 12.353ff.) and Virgil does not underline 
the ruthlessness of the killing by having Eumedes- plead for mercy 
as Magus, Tarquitus and Lucagus do. Nor does Turnus stoop to 
the ungenerous ferocity of Aeneas, who, having decapitated Tar- 
quitus, addresses the corpse ‘with hatred in his heart’: 


non te optima mater 
condet humi patrioque onerabit membra sepulcro: 
alitibus linquere feris, aut gurgite mersum 
unda feret piscesque impasti vulnera lambent 
(10.557-560) 


Turnus gave up the body of Pallas for burial: 


quisquis honos tumuli, quidquid solamen humandi est, 
largior (10.493-494) a 


Certainly Turnus decapitates Amycus and Diores and hangs the 
heads on his chariot (12.509-512), but, like his immoderate elation 
at the death of Pallas (10.500-502), this is the childlike, impulsive 
ostentation of the culturally primitive, it is not the more shocking 
brutality of the leader of a civilized people. The real acts of bar- 
barism in the Aeneid are committed by Aeneas, not Turnus.?. 
Aeneas' berserk killings in Bk. 10 are paralleled.by his killing of 
Turnus in Bk. 12. Like them, it is a homicidal reaction to the 
death of Pallas, and like them, it is performed under the destruc- 
tive and anarchic influence of furor: 
furiis accensus et ira 
terribilis . Fog. x 
ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 
fervidus (12.946-951). z i 


It is important to note here that Aeneas ignores. Turnus’ plea for 
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mercy, not because he had plundered Pallas’ body, but because 
he had killed him. The stripping of a slain enemy is an accepted 
practice in the war between Italians and Trojans. Pallas’ last prayer 
before Turnus kills and strips him is to kill and strip Turnus: 


cernat semineci sibi me rapere arma cruenta 
victoremque ferant moriertia lumina Turni 
(10.462-463) 


Evander assumes that Turnus would have been stripped to dress 
& trophy had the fight gone the other way (11.173-175), and at 
11.193-194 Virgil mentions with no particular emphasis, as though 
it were completely natural, that when the Trojan dead were being 
cremated, arms plundered from the dead Latins were burnt with 
them: 


hic alii spolia occisis derepta Latinis 
coniciunt igni 


Consequently when Turnus strips Pallas, there is nothing particu- 
larly callous or culpable, or even surprising in his action. He is 
merely fighting the war according to the rules which are accepted 
by both sides, by Pallas, Evander and Aeneas’ own Trojans as 
much as by Turnus himself. Thus Aeneas’ mad rage at the sight 
of Pallas’ sword-belt on Turnus, though understandable in human 
terms, is not justified as a response to outrage, if it is roused by 
the memory of the despoliation of Pallas’ corpse.!? The despolia- 
tion, was not an outrage, and if Aeneas killed Turnus for taking 
the belt, the killing is not justified according to the standards by 
which the war is being fought. As I have said, however, it was 
not for the belt that Turnus died, but for the death of Pallas. 
Aeneas’ murderous fury at 10.513ff. is not occasioned because 
Turnus stripped Pallas, but because he killed him. When Magus 
begs Aeneas to accept ransom for his life, Aeneas refuses: 


belli commercia Turnus 
sustulit ista prior iam tum Pallante perempto 
(10.532-533) 


“Turnus put a stop to those deals when he Killed Pallas’, and at 
12.945ff. Aeneas kills Turnus not because he took the belt from 
Pallas, but because the belt reminds him of the death. He exacts 
life for life, killing Turnus in revenge because Turnus killed Pallas 
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in battle, as if Pallas had gone to war under other conditions than 
those of kill or be killed.14 

We can say then that there is no difference that matters between 
the killings carried out by Aeneas in Bk. 10 and his killing of 
Turnus in Bk. 12, Can we believe that the parallel is accidental? 
and can Virgil have meant it to escape us? This is Aeneas in his 
angry mood, the mood which Virgil has condemned implicitly 
throughout the poem, and has compared to that of the impious 
Aegaeon at 10.565-568. If killing in uncontrolled fury was wrong 
then, it is wrong now, and the death of Turnus, the climax of the 
epic, appears as an act of ambiguous value. For all that it assures 
the future of Rome, it suddenly casts a new and at first sight con- 
tradictory light on the apparent purport of the whole poem—at first 
sight, because the contradiction is part of the purport. 

The conception of the Aeneid is optimistic. It is a poem of 
resurgence, a narrative of the creation of a new world on the 
ashes of an old. But there is more involved than mere resurgence: 
the nation that Aeneas is to found will be something more than a 
mere second Troy. The rise of the new state will mark a stage in 
the progress of human society. Roman greatness will be based on 
justice. Its mission as a world empire will be to rule, and by its 
rule to impose the ways of peace while asserting the human values 
which, in the end, will be the basis and justification of its power: 


pacisque imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos (6.852-853) 


Yet, despite the optimism of this conception, the Aeneid ends on 
a negative note. It ends not with the emergence of the new world, 
but with the destruction of the old, not with life, but with death. 
The last act of the Aeneid is bloodshed, not the dispassionate 
bloodshed of the law which it is Rome’s mission to impose, but the 
bloodshed of impassioned vengefulness, and the killer is Aeneas, 
the chosen leader of the new society. 

The killing reflects of course on his character. It doesn’t put it 
in a new light—we have seen him in this mood already in Bk. 10 
—but it recalls the impression created then, and because this is 
the end of the poem, that is the impression we are left with. 
Aeneas is not, after all, the pattern of the new age. There is that 
in him, as there was in Turnus, which must be discarded if the new 
age is ever to be realized. 

The killing of Turnus then is a comment by Virgil on Aeneas 
himself. It is also a comment on the type he represents. As Bowra 
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has said, ‘By making us feel some qualms about Aeneas he (sc. 
Virgil) gave us his own inmost feelings about the heroic type.’ 
The heroic type survived, if not self-proclaimed yet self-evident, in 
the Rome of Octavian become Augustus, and Virgil’s comment is a 
criticism of the ethos in its contemporary as well as in its historical 
form. 

Yet whatever its representative implications may be, the final 
impression of Aeneas’ character does not surprise us. As I have 
said, we have been prepared for it by Bk. 10. What does surprise 
us, what we have not been prepared for, is the sudden twist in 
the direction of the epic which the unexpected confirmation of this 
impression causes here. This is the real point of the last scene of 
the Aeneid, and the finest expression of Virgil’s art. 

Through twelve books we have watched the gradual fulfilling 
of the destiny of Aeneas. There have been interruptions from the 
rancour of Juno and failure to properly interpret the guidance of 
the gods, but the end was fated, and guaranteed by Jupiter, and 
was therefore never in doubt: 


manent immota tuorum 
fata tibi (1.257-258) 


At crucial points on Aeneas’ journey, the gods’ sanction of his 
course has been made manifest: the doves of Venus lead him to 
the golden bough (6.186ff.); he finds the sow and her litter on the 
bank of the Tiber (8.81ff.), a sign, as Helenus had told him long 
before (3.388ff.) that he had reached the appointed site of the new 
Troy. Under this divine guidance, what Jupiter had promised has, 
on the material plane, been successfully accomplished: 


— bellum ingens geret Italia populosque ferocis 
contundet moresque viris et moenia ponet 
(1.263-264) 


With the defeat of the Italians the Trojans have established their 
new home in ltaly, and the future of the Trojan-Roman race is 
secure. Destiny has been fulfilled, and all appears to be well. 

Aeneas, however, was more than the founder of a new city. He 
was to be the founder also of a new type of society, based on 
order and law, the establisher of mores as well as moenia. The 
hallmark of the new age was to be peace and the suppression of the 
mad, unholy rage of war: 


claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 
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IE centum vinctus aénis 
post tergum nodis (1.294-296) 


It comes as a shock therefore when, in Bk. 10, we find Aeneas 
himself raging Aegaeon qualis, with precisely that furor impius, 
but the direction of the epic has not been changed. Aeneas has 
been untrue to his mission before, as when he lost heart, caught 
in a storm at sea (1.921), and when he fell in love with Cartha- 
ginian Dido, but these were only passing episodes. They imperilled , 
the accomplishment of his task, but only temporarily, and Aeneas’ 
later dignity and steadfastness show that they had been only brief 
checks on a steady forward march. Virgil has largely effaced the 
impression they created, and the worth of Aeneas to complete his 
mission, and thus its ultimate completion, have not been left in 
question. 

The killing of Turnus is different. This is:the last action we see 
Aeneas perform, and it is the last impression we are left with. 
It is the climax of the epic, the ultimate act in the civilizing mission 
of the archetypal Roman. This is what years of suffering and 
painful training in self-discipline in the service of a great ideal Bar 
come to: the vengeful slaying of a fallen enemy. 


Romane, memento 


© parcere subiectis (6.851-853) 


In the moment when he could have celebrated the triumph of 
the civilized virtues of tolerance, reason and reconciliation, Virgil 
has put the triumph of the violence and passion that Turnus 
represented. The barbarian is dead, but barbarism is undefeated. 

This is the end of the Aeneid, and its sombreness doesn't answer 
to the confident belief in progress expressed in the programme of 
the epic. Unexpectedly, Virgil has turned the coin, and has forced 
us to consider what progress itself can and will imply: the creation 
of what is better, but by means which, in a world where things 
were ordered for the best, we would have to reject as unworthy of 
the end. The view is still optimistic, but it is tempered with 
apprehension for the progress which rests on so unsure a founda- 
tion, and pessimism for the nature of things. There is no good that 
is unalloyed: 


sollicitumque aliquid laetis intervenit!? 


The peace established by Aeneas is not without value. It is an 
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advance on the short-sighted savagery embodied in Turnus, and 
as such it is a positive achievement, but it is only an advance. 
The end of the road is still far off. True progress involves more 
than the killing of this or that savage, the winning of this or that 
battle. It involves the far more intractable task of subduing the 
malevolent vagaries of the human mind in an unswerving search 
for truth and justice. For Virgil in his greatest poem this kind of 
progress remains unachieved. There are stuboorn obstacles in the 
nature of men still to be overcome before the world, even the 
Roman world, reaches the Golden Age in which ‘If any traces of 
our vice survive, their power will be broken and the world freed 
from its age-old fear’: 


si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
inrita perpetua solvent formidine terras (Ecl. 4.13-14) 


Mankind will progress, but as long as the bearers of progress are 
human, and prone to human failings, a world without suffering 
remains an illusion.!* 


+ 


NOTES 


* Roman Vergil, p. 142. 

! Greece & Rome 22, 1953, p. 84. 

"Ib. 3, 1933, pp. 8f. 

* jb. p. 16. 

* ib. p.17. 

* Horace Od, 1, 16, 10 in which he says, Horace ‘praises the anger which is 
not afraid of the Norican sword’, hardly supports his case—it is not afraid 
of Jupiter either (ib. 12), it destroyed Thyestes (17), and should be con- 
trolled: compesce mentem (22). Nor does Od. 3, 2, 12, where Horace 
*compares the Roman soldier to the lion driven by anger through the 
middle of the slaughter— what we are concerned with in Aen. 12 is not 
the hot anger of a soldier towards a fighting opponent in the press of 
battle, where it may be justified by the demands of self-defence, but the 
anger of a victor towards a fallen enemy who is pleading for mercy. 
"e.g. 7, 219, 278; 8, 494. For these, r.n. 8 below. 

* as he does again at 12, 497-8, after Turnus has eluded him: 


saevam nullo discrimine caedem 
suscitat. 
*I have noted only ten cases in the Aeneid of the killing of a wounded or 
defenceless enemy. Aeneas kills Magus (10.521f.), Haemonides (ib. 536ff.), 
Tarquitus (ib. 550ff), Lucagus (ib. 586ff.), Mezentius (ib. 896ff.), and 
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Turnus (12.930ff.); Messapus kills Aulestes (12.293ff.); Turnus kills Eu- 
medes (12.353ff.); and Volcanus kills Euryalus (9.422ff.). Virgils judge- 
ment of the killing is implicit in the adjective which characterizes Volcens 
here: atrox, cruel and violent. The only other case of such a killing in 
the Aeneid is the death of Priam at the hands of Neoptolemus, furentem 
caede (2.499-500) — 

implicuitque (sc. Neoptolemus) comam laeva, dextraeque 

coruscum extulit ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem 

(2.552-553) 


There is a significant similarity between the language in which Virgil des- 
cribes the death of Priam here, and the death of Magus at the hands of 
Aeneas in Bk. 10. Magus, though unwounded by Aeneas' spear-cast, had 
thrown himself on Acneas’ mercy, appealing to him by what Aeneas held 
most sacred: 

per patrios manis et spes surgentis Iuli (524) 
Aeneas rejects the plea; then 

galeam laeva tenet atque reflexa 

cervice orantis capulo tenus applicat ensem (535-536) 
Jf the echo of situation and language means anything, it means that Virgil 
intends us to draw the parallel between Neoptolemus' brutality in Bk. 2, 
and Aeneas’ ruthlessness here. 
“It cannot be compared therefore to the furiis iustis (8.494) and merita 
ira (ib. 501) felt by the Caeretans towards Mezentius, whose cruelty 
violated all accepted standards. Turnus' action did not violate the accepted 
standards. The furiae of Hercules (8.219) is perhaps justified by the 
abnormal depravity of Cacus, about whose lair 
semperque recenti 

caede tepebat humus; foribusque affixa superbis 

ora virum tristi pendebant pallida tabo (8.195-197) 
"Pallas makes the conditions under which he fought explicit at 10.462- 
463: 


cernat semineci sibi me rapere arma cruenta 

victoremque ferant morientia lumina Turni. 
Aeneas’ rage smacks of petulance, if compared with the iron realism of 
Mezentius, who, with death staring him in the face, still acknowledges the 
code by which he lived and is now to die: 

nullum in caede nefas, nec sic ad proelia veni (10.901) 
* op.cit. p.21. 
? Ovid M.7.454. 
“My view of the meaning of the death of Turnus coincides with that of 
Michael Putnam (The Poetry of the Aeneid, c. 4, esp. pp. 192ff.) and 
Kenneth Quinn (Virgil’s Aeneid, pp. 271ff.), but was reached independently 


of these. Its formulation is Jargely the outcome of several most stimulating 
and enjoyable discussions with Dr. Thornton. 
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AN UNRECORDED COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA OF 19th CENTURY WRITINGS ON 
INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY 


J. E. FLETCHER 
University of Sydney 


LixE many of the smaller institutional libraries so prudently en- 
dowed in the second half of the 19. Century, that of St. Paul’s 
College, University of Sydney, possesses within its modest hold- 
ings unexpected arcana. Amongst these may be noted the com- 
plete 36 volumes of Abbé C. Fleury’s Histoire ecclésiastique (1722- 
38), a possession significantly in character with the theological 
origins of the present library. Less easy to account for is the 
impressive presence of the Parliamentary Register from 1743 to 
1813, of the more homely Sydney Morning Herald (July 1836- 
Dec. 1855), of two venerable German incunables.? 

A more homogenous and therefore-valuable gift was that made 
in 1885 by the Right Rev. Alfred Barry, Lord Bishop of Sydney 
and Primate of Australia. Bishop Barry (1825-1910), whose peri- 
patetic life in high office seems to have been a characteristic of the 
superior echelons of Victorian clergymen, made himself, by his 
restlessness, unpopular in the young Colony during his short 
tenure (1884-89) of the primacy.’ His gift to St. Paul's of some 
300 books dealing with philological matters and collected by 
Viscount Strangford was nevertheless a generous gesture, all the 
more in that the Bishop’s own library had been lost at sea in 1884.4 

Another wanderer, Percy Ellen Smythe (1826-69), eighth and 
last Viscount Strangford of Ireland, drifted through life, exciting 
admiration by his effortless mastery of obscure dialects and pro- 
voking scandalized comment by Burtonesque feats such as lead- 
ing for four years (1857-61) in Instanbul the life of a dervish.” 
In his last years he became, in fitting emulation of Sir William 
Jones, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and in this role 
could be described by a contemporary linguist, H. Vambéry, as a 
man ‘in dessen Person ich den gelehrten Kenner so vieler Sprachen 
des Ostens, den geistreichen Kritiker und Schriftsteller des Wes- 
tens und den hochherzigen Gentleman vereint gefunden habe'.9 

The versatile and wide-ranging library of Viscount Strangford, 
from which almost all of the books below (indicated by B-S) are 
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taken, similarly possesses holdings of strength in the Oriental, 
Asiatic and African fields.” The present selection is, of necessity, 
limited to the Indo-European family of languages. 


I. General and introductory works 
(a) Proceedings of the Philological Society. 

Vol. I. 1842-3 and 1843-4. London, G. Bell. 1854. 298pp. 
(B-S). 
Vol. I. 1844-5 and 1845-6. London. R. and J. E. Taylor. 
1846. 298. viii (B-S). 
Vol. HI. 1846-7 and 1847-8. London. R. and J. E. Taylor. 
1848. 260pp. (B-S). 
Vol. IV. 1848-9 and 1849-50. London. R. and J. E. Taylor. 
1850. 278pp. (B-S). 

Vol. V. 1850-51 and 1851-2. London. G. Bell. 1854. 208 
pp. (B-S). 
Transactions of the Philological Society. 
1858 Part L Berlin. A. Asher. 178pp. (B.S.). 
1862-3. Berlin. A. Asher. 336pp. (B-S). 
1866 Part II. London and Berlin. Asher and Co. 114pp. 
(B-S). 
1867 Part I. London and Berlin. Asher and Co. 66pp. (B-S). 
1868-9 Part I. London and Berlin. Asher and Co. 135pp. 
(B-S). — 


W. B. Winning. A manual of comparative philology in which the 
affinity of the Indo-European languages is illustrated. 
London. J. G. and F. Rivington. 1838. xi 290 (B-S). 

F. Bopp. A comparative grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German and Sclavonic languages. 
Transl. Lieut. Eastwick. Ed. H. H. Wilson. London. Madden 
and Malcolm. 1845-50. (I) xv. 456. (II) 457-952. (IIT) 953- 
1122. (B-S). 

A. F. Pott. Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Indo-Germanischen Sprachen. 

Lemgo und Detmold. Meyer. 1859-61. (I) xxvi. 859. (II) vi. 
1023, vii (B-S). 

A. Pictet. Les origines Indo-Européenes ou les Aryas primitifs. 
Paris. J. Cherbuliez. 1859-63. (I) viii. 548. (II) viii 782. 
(B-S). 

A. Schleicher. Kurzer AbriB einer Lautlehre der E TOAS 
Ursprache. 
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Weimar. H. Böhlau. 1861-2. (I) iv 283. (II) 284-764. (B-S). 
R. G. Latham. Elements of comparative philology. 
London. Walton and Maberly. 1862. xxxii 774. (B-S). 
B. W. Dwight. Modern philology: its discoveries, history and 
influence. With maps, tabular views and an index. 
Third Edition. 
New York. Scribner. 1864. (I) xvi. 360. (I) xvii 512. 
(B-S). 
A. F. Pott. Wurzel-Wörterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Detmold. Meyer. 1867. (I) xii 640. (II) 641-1379. (B-S). 
F. Bopp. Grammaire comparée des langues indo-européennes. 
Transl.: M. Bréal. Paris. Imprimerie Nationale. 1866-8. (I) 
lvii. 458. (II) xxxvii. 429. (B-S). 


(b) T. Benfey and M. A. Stern. Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger 
alter Volker. Berlin. G. Reimer. 1836. vi. 234. (B-S). 

L-L. Bonaparte. Specimen lexici comparativi Omnium linguarum 
europaearum. 

Florentiae. 1847. 56pp (B-S). 

T. Hewitt Key. The Alphabet. Second issue with a paper on the 
pronouns of the third person. 
London. 1849. 227pp. 

L. Dubeux. Comte-Rendu d-un ouvrage inédit de M. Roehrig 
intitulé ' Researches in philosophical ard comparative philology 
chiefly with reference to the languages of Central Asia’. 

Paris. Imprimerie Nationale. 1850. 27pp. (B-S). 

M. Sachs. Beitrüge zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung aus 
jüdischen Quellen. 

Berlin. Veit. 1852. vi. 187. (B-S). 

L. Diefenbach. Die alten Völker Europes mit ihren Sippen und 
Nachbarn. 

Frankfurt am Main. Baer. 1861. 451pp. (B-S). 

C. R. Lepsius. Standard alphabet for reducing unwritten langu- 
ages and foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthography in 
European letters. Second Edition. 

London and Berlin. Williams and Norgate. 1863. xvii. 315. 
(B-S). 

D. Blair (Preface). 'Palmam qui meruit ferat' or the ancient 
ones of the Earth being the history of the Primitive Alphabet, 
lately discovered by the Author. 

Melbourne. T..Harwood. 1864. 118pp. 9 pl. (B-S). 
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C. G. Voigtmann. Dr. Max Miiller’s Bau-wau-Theorie und der 
Ursprung der Sprache. (Ein Wort zur Verständigung an den 
Herausgeber der ‘Vorlesungen über die Wissenschaft der 
Sprache.) 

Leipzig. B. Schlicke. 1865. viii. 175. (B-S). 


II. Specific Studies. A. Aryan or Indo-Iranian. 

Sanskrit 

Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo. Sidharubam seu grammatica 
Samscrdamica cui accedit dissertatio historico-critica in linguam 
samscrdamicam vulgo Samscret dictam. 
Romae. Sacr. Congreg. de Prop. Fide. 1790. 188pp. (B-S). 


Hindustáni 

J. B. Gilchrist. A dictionary of English and Hindoostanee. 
Calcutta. Stuart and Cooper. 1787-90. (I) liii. 487-94. (U) 
488-1023. 95-184. 

J. B. Gilchrist. The oriental linguist, an easy and familiar intro- 
duction to the popular language of Hindoostan. 
Calcutta. Ferris and Greenway. 1798. x. 338. 

E. B. Eastwick. A concise grammar of the Hindüstáni language. 
London. J. Madden. 1847. iii. 88 (B-S). 


Parsee 


F. Spiegel. Grammatik der Pársisprache nebst Sprachproben. 
Leipzig. W. Engelmann. 1851. viii. 209 (B-S). 

M. Haug. Essays on the sacred language, writings and religion 
of the Parsees. 
Bombay. Gazette Press. 1862. 268pp. 


Afghan 

H. G. Raverty. Selections from the poetry of the Afghans from 
the 16. to the 19. century. 
London. Williams and Norgate. 1862. vii. 348. (B-S). 

H. G. Raverty. A grammar of the Pukhto, Pus'hto, or language 
Of the Afghans. Second Edition. 
London. Williams and Norgate, 1860. xvi 204, (B-S). 


Gypsy 
M. de Koglanitchan. Esquisse sur l'histoire, les mœurs et la 


langue des Cigains suivie d'un recueil de sept cents mots cigains. 
Berlin. B. Behr. 1837. SOpp. (B-S). 
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B. C. Smart. The Dialect of the English gypsies. 
Berlin. A. Asher. 1863. 87pp. (B-S) 

G. J. Ascoli. Zigeunerisches. 
Halle. E. Heynemann. 1865. x. 178. (B-S). 


Ossetian 


G. Rosen. ‘Uber die ossetische Sprache’. 
Reprint from: K-k. Akademie der Wissenschaften: L/xf1844: 
Philosopisch-historische Klasse. 1845. 361-403. (B-S). 


Persian 


F. Spiegel. Die altpersischen Keilinschriften im Grundtexte. 
Leipzig. W. Engelmann. 1862. v. 223. (B-S). 

W. Jones. 4 grammar of the Persian language. Fifth Edition. 
London. J. Murray. 1801. xx. 145. (B-S). 

D. Forbes. A grammar of the Persian language. Fourth Edition. 
London. W. H. Allen. 1869. vi. 176-22 (B-S). 

N. L. Westergaard. Bundehesh liber Pehlvicus e vetustissimo 
codice Havniensi descripsit. 
Havniae. 1851. 84pp. (B-S). 


Albanian or Illyrian 


R. A. Frohlich. Theoretisch-praktische Grammatik der ilirischen 
Sprache. 
Wien. A. A. Wenedikt. 1850. 258pp. (B-S). 

J. G. v. Hahn. Albanesische Studien. 
Jena. F. Mauke. 1854. (I) xiii. 347. (ID) 169pp. (III) 241pp. 
(B-S). 

F. Bopp. Über das Albanische in seinen verwandtschaftlichen 
Beziehungen. 
Berlin. J. A. Stargardt. 1855. 92pp. (B-S). 

N. G. Nikokles. De Albanensium sive Schkipitar origines et pros- 
apia. Dissertatio inauguralis. 
Gottingae. Vandenhoeck et Ruprecht. 1855. 111pp. (B-S). 

J. P. Fallmerayer. Das albanische Element in Griechenland. 
München. K. Akademie. 1857. 71pp. (B-S). 

H. Hecquard. Histoire et Description de la Haute Albanie ou 
Guégarie. 
Paris. A. Bertrand. 1863. xvii. 516. (B-S). 

D. Camarda. Saggio di grammatologia comparata sulla lingua 
albanese. 
Livorno. E. Vignozzi. 1864. (1) 351pp. (ID lviii 265. (B-S). 
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Baltic 
A. F. Pott. De lithuano-borussicae in ms letticisque linguis 


principatu commentatio. 
Halle s.d. (1837). 71pp. (B-S). 


Lithuanian | 
G. H. F. Nesselmann. Wôrterbuch der littauischen Sprache. 
Kônigsberg. Borntrüger, 1851. xi. 555 (B-S). 
G. H. F. Nesselmann. Littauische Volkslieder. Mit einer Musik- 
beilage. 
Berlin. F. Dümmler. 1853. xiv. 368. 10. (B-S). 
A. Schleicher. Litauische Grammatik. 
Prag. J. G. Calve. 1856. xvii 351. (B-S). 


Old Prussian E | 

G. H. F. Nesselmann. Die Sprache der alten Preussen an ihren 
Ueberresten erldutert. 
Berlin. G. Reimer. 1845. xxxvi. 158. (B-S). 

F. Bopp. Über die Sprache der alten Preussen in ihren verwandt- 
schaftlichen Beziehungen. 
F. Dümmler. 1853. 55pp. (B-S). 


Slavonic 


P. J. Schafarik. Slavische Alterthümer. Transl.: M.v. Aehrerfeld. 
Ed. H. Wuttke., Leipzig. W. Engelmann. 1843-4. (T) vi. 548. 
(II) xi. 742. (B-S). . 

R. A. Fröhlich, Kurz gefaßte fabellarisch bearbeitete Anleitung 
zur schnellen Erlernung der vier slawischen Hauptsprachen. 
Wien. J. Wenedikt. 1847. 15lpp. (B-S). 

F. Miklosisch. Vergleichende Leutlehre der slavischen Sprachen. 
Wien. W. Braumüller. 1852-6. (I) xvi. 518. (ID) xvi. 582. 
(B-S). 

F. Miklosisch. Die slavischen Elemente im Rumunischen. 
Wien. K-K. Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. 1816: 70pp. (B-S). 


Slovene 


F. Miklosisch. Formenlehre der altslovenischen Sprache. 2. Ausg. 
Wien. W. Braumüller. 1854. viii. 179. (B-S). 

F. Miklosisch. Radices linguae Slovenicae veteris dialecti. 
Lipsiae. Weidmann. 1845. v. 147. (B-S). 

F. Miklosisch. Lexicon palaeoslovenico-graeco-latinum: 
Vindobonae. G. Bräumüller. 1862-5. xxii. 1171. (B-S). 
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Serbian 

W. Stephanowitsch. Kleine Serbische Grammatik nebst Bemer- 
kungen über die neueste Auffassung langer Heldenlieder aus dem 
Munde des Serbischen Volks und der Übersicht des merkwür- 
digsten jener Lieder von Joh. Severin Vater. Pref. J. Grimm. 
Leipzig und Berlin. G. Reimer. 1824. Ixxii. 104. (B-S). 


B. 


Greek or Hellenic 


R *** (ie. A. R. Rhankabes). Esquisses d'une Grammaire du 
grec actuel. 
Athénes. A. Garbolas. 1857. 94pp. (B-S). 


Italic 

J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi De la littérature du midi de 
l'Europe. 
Paris. Treuttel et Würtz. 1813. (I) 444, (II) 492. (III) 534. 
(IV) 584. (B-S). 


F. Diez. Etymologisches Wörterbuch der romanischen Sprachen. 
Bonn. A. Marcus. 1853. xxvi. 782. Zweite verb. und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. Bonn. A. Marcus. 1861. (I) xxxii 448. (II) 474pp. 
(B-S). 

F. Diez. Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen. 2. Ausgabe. 
Bonn. E. Weber. 1856. (I) vi. 481. (IJ) 416pp. (III) xii. 451. 
(B-S). | 

G. C. Lewis. 4n essay on the origin and formation of the 
Romance languages. 2. Edition. 

London. Parker and Bowen. 1862. xii 290. (B-S). 


Italian 


G. Baretti. Dizionario delle lingue italiana ed inglese. 

Londra. C. Hitch. 1760. xxxix. unpaged. (Bookplate of Sir 
Charles Nicholson). 

V. Peretti. Vocabolario poético, in cui si spiegano le voci ed 
elocuzioni proprie della poesia Italiana. 3. ed. 
Londra. Dulau.e Co. 1820. 186pp. 

A. Montucci (ed.). Galignani’s Grammar and Exercises in 24 
Lectures on the Italian language. 4. ed. | 
London. 1823. xxiv. 342. (Bookplate of Sir Charles N) 

B. Biondelli. Saggio su dialetti Gallo-Italicr. 

Milano. G. Bernardoni 1853. xlix. 692. (B-S). 
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Sardinian 
A. Boullier. Le dialecte et les.chants populaires de la Sardaigne. 
Paris. E. Dentu. 1864. 370pp. (B-S). 


Maltese 

F. Vella. Maltese grammar for the use of the English. 
Leghorn. G. Masi 1831. 352pp. (B-S). 

F. Vella. 44 short grammar of the Maltese language. 
Malta. 1845. 72pp. (B-S). 


French 

- A. Brachet. Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise. Pret. 
E. Littré. 2. Edition. 
Paris. J. Hetzel. s.d. xvii. 311. (B-S). 

C. Nisard. Curiosités de l'étymologie francaise. 

' Paris. L. Hachette et Cie. 1863. li. 337. (B-S). 


Spanish-Majorca 
J. J. Amengual. Gramatica de la lengua mallorquina. 
Palma. J. G. y Pascual. 1835. xvi 283. (B-S). 


Portuguese 

A. Vieyra. A Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Vague 
London. F. Wingrave. 1805. unpag. (B-S). 

A. Vieyra. 4 Portuguese Grammar with the Portuguese words 
properly accented. 10. Edition. 
London. J. Collingwood. 1827. vii. 391. (B-S). 


Rhaeto-Romanic 

M. Conradi. Praktische Deutsch-romanische Grammatik. 
Zürich bey Orell, Füssli und Comp. 1820. xiv. 176. (B-S). 

O. Carisch. Taschen-Wörterbuch der Rhaetoromanischen Sprache 
in Graubiinden, besonders der Oberlander und Engadiner Dia- 
lekte. 

Chur. F. Wassali 1848. xl. 204. 56. (B-S). 

O. Carisch. Grammatische Formenlehre der deutschen und rhä- 
toromanischen Sprache für die romanischen Schulen Graubün- 
dens, nebst einer Beilage über die rhätoromanische Grammatik 
im Besondern. 

Chur. L. Hitz. 1852. viii. 214. (B-S). 

J. L. M. Morceaux en patois de la Suisse romane. 

Lausanne, Martignier et Comp. 1848. viii: 188. (B-S). 
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Z. Pallioppi Ortografia et ortoépia del idiom romauntsch d'Engia- 
din’ ota. 
Coira. Pargätzi et Felix. 1857. x. 128. (B-S). 

J. Andeer. Ueber Ursprung und Geschichte der Rhaeto-Romanis- 
chen Sprache. 
Chur. L. Hitz. 1862. vii. 138. (B-S). 


Roumanian 

T. Blazewicz. Theoretisch-praktische Grammatik der dacoro- 
manischen, das ist: der moldauischen oder wallachischen 
Sprache. 
Lemberg und Czernowitz. E. Miniarz. 1844. 266pp. ( 5). 

A. Isser. Walachisch-deutsches Wörterbuch. 
Kronstadt. J. Gött. 1850. 276pp. (B-S). 

G. Baritz and G. Munteanu. Deutsch-romänisches Wörterbuch. 
Ed. R. Orgidan. Kronstadt. Römer und Kamner. 1853. vi. 880. 
(B-S). 


Celtic 

F. Bopp. Die Celtischen Sprachen in ihrem Verhältnis zum Sans- 
krit, Zend, Griechischen, Lateinischen, Germanischen, Littauis- 
chen und Slawischen. 

Berlin. F. Diimmler. 1839. 88pp. (B-S). 

J. C. Zeuss. Grammatica Celtica e monumentis vetustis tam hiber- 
nicae linguae quam britannicae dialecti cambricae cornicae armo- 
ricae nec non e gallicae priscae reliquiis. 

Lipsiae. Weidmann. 1853. (I) lvi 560. (IL) 561-1163. (B-S). 

C. W. Glück. Die bei Caius Julius Caesar vorkommenden keltis- 
chen Namen. 

München. J. G. Cotta. 1857. xxii. 380. (B-S). 


Irish 

W. Stokes. A mediaeval tract on Latin declension with examples 
explained in Irish. 

Dublin: for the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Society. 1860. 
206pp. (B-S). 

W.S. Three Irish Glosses. Cormac’s glossary Codex A, O'Davo- 
ren's glossary, and a glossary to the Calendar of Oingus the 
Culdee. 

London. Williams and Norgate. 1862. Ixxxv. 168. (B-S). 


Basque 
A. P. Iturriaga. Dialogues basques: guipuscoans biscaiens, la- 
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bourdins, souletins. Accompagnées de deux traductions, espag- 
nole et francaise. 
Londres. 1857. 121pp. (B-S). 

E. Inchauspe. Le verbe basque. Ouvrage penne par le Prince 
L-L. Bonaparte. 
Bayonne et Paris. 1858. xii. 505. (B-S). 

L-L. Bonaparte. Langue basque et langues finnoises. 
Londres. 1862. 46pp. 5 tables. (B-S). 


Germanic 

East Germanic-Gothic 

L. Diefenbach. Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der gothischen 
Sprache. 

Frankfurt a M. J. Baer. 1851. (I) wi. 488. (IL) xii 824. 
(B-S). 

H. F. Massmann. Ulfilas. Die Heiligen Schriften in Gothischer 
Sprache, Mit Anmerkungen, Sprachlehre und geschichtlicher 
Einleitung. 

Stuttgart. 1857. xci. 811. 

W.-W. Skeat. A Moeso-Gothic glossary. 

London and Berlin. Asher and Co. 1868. xxii 340. (B-S). 


North Germanic-Icelandic 


J. H. Schroeder and C. A. Modin. Hatta-Lyckill Lopts Gutorms 
sonar. Clavis rhythmica Lopti Gutormi filii. 
Upsaliae. Zeipel et Palmblad. 1817. 27pp. (B-S). 


West Germanic-English 

W. Barnes. Se Gefylsta. An Anglo-Saxon delectus. 
London. J. R. Smith. 1849. vi. 78. (B-S). 

T. Wright. Dictionary of obsolete and provincial English. 
London. Bell and Daldy. 1869. (I) viii. 490. (II) 491-1040. 


NOTES 


! The compiler of this list acknowledges here the assistance offered by bath 
the Warden, the Rev. A. P. B. Bennie, and the Librarian, Mrs R. Mzn- 
chester, of St. Paul's College. The presence of these books is unrecorded 
by the parent Fisher Library, nor are they listed elsewhere. 

”L, Hain. Repertorium Bibliographicum. Stuttgart and Paris. 1827. (I) 
m A. Copinger. Supplement to Hain's Rep. Bibl. Berlin. 1926. 
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SF, B. Boyce. Fourscore years and ten. Sydney. 1934. pp. 72-5. 141-2. 


*S. Lee (ed) Dictionary of National Biography. Eondon. 1912. Second 
Supplement. I. 103-5. g 

'S. Lee (ed.) op. cit. London, 1898. LIL 197-98. 

*H. Vambéry. Cagataische Sprachstudien enthaltend grammatikalischen 
Umriss, Chrestomathie und Wörterbuch. Leipzig. 1867. Dedication. 
"There are, for example, four Syriac lexica printed before 1788: in manu- 
script alone may be found a Nestorian m'ssal, a history of Aleppo, the 


odes of Hafiz, the epistles of Mogul stztesmen. Alternately, we note 
grammars and vocabularies of the Bechuan and Yoruba languages. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINAL LINGUISTICS 


A. CAPELL 


THE volumes reviewed in this article are all recent works on 
Australian Aboriginal languages and all are publications of the 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies (AIAS). This body was 
brought into being as the result of a conference held in Canberra 
in May 1961. The main originator of the Institute was Mr W. C. 
Wentworth, who for a considerable time previously had been 
urging the Commonwealth Government to sponsor serious study 
of the Aborigines before the older cultures and languages dis- 
appeared. What has been achieved since is largely to be accredited 
to Mr Wentworth, subsequently made Minister for Social Services 
and Aboriginal Affairs in the Federal Government. The papers 
presented at the ‘May Conference’ which led to the establishment ` 
of the AIAS were subsequently published under the title Australian 
Aboriginal Studies (Melbourne, O.U.P., 1963, pp. 505). Since its 
establishment, with finance from the Commonwealth Government, 
the Institute has sponsored an enormous amount of research carried 
out by workers from many parts of the world in every possible 
sphere of scholastic work. 

The works included in the present review are all taken from the 
linguistic publications resulting from the work of AIAS, and they 
are an impressive testimony to the scope of this work. Like Cesar’s 
Gaul, they may be divided into three parts for the purpose of 
review: 


A. Preliminaries to producing linguistic work in Australia. 
B. Grammars: i. Studies of languages still used in daily life. 
ii. Salvage work on rapidly vanishing languages. 
C. Texts in the languages still current. 
The representative works in each section, here presented for 
review, are the following: 


A. LINGUISTIC FIELDWORK METHODS IN AUSTRALIA. 
S. A. Wurm. Canberra, Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies. 1967, pp. 57. 

B. (i) THE KALKATUNGU LANGUAGE: A BRIEF DES- 
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CRIPTION. Barry J. Blake. Canberra, Australian Institute of 
Aboriginal Studies. 1969, pp. 133. 
A PRELIMINARY ANAYLSIS OF GOGO- YIMIDIR. Jan 
Daniel de Zwaan. Canberra, Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies. 1969, pp. 168. 
B. (ii) AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS A COMPARATIVE 
. GRAMMAR OF TWO AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES: 
PART IL INDICES AND VOCABULARIES OF KATTANG 
- AND THANGATTI. Nils M. Holmer. Canberra, Australian 
Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 1967, pp. 71. 
THE ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST OF AUSTRALIA. Wilfred H. Douglas. Canberra, 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 1968, pp. 105. 
THE LANGUAGES OF VICTORIA: A LATE SURVEY. 
PARTS I & IL Luise A. Hercus. Canberra, Australian Institute 
of Aboriginal Studies. 1969, Pt. I. pp. 210, Pt. II pp. 211-490. 
C. PITJANTJATJARA TEXTS. Amee Glass and Dorothy 
Hackett. Canberra, Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 
1969, pp. 149. 
CHILDREN'S STORIES FROM THE WORORA. Peter 
Lucich. Canberra. Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 
1969, pp. 83. 


The volumes under review. being.all the products of recent field 
research, it is suitable to discuss first the one which deals with the 
problem of carrying out linguistic research among Australian 
Aborigines. 'This is Professor Wurm's Linguistic Fieldwork 
Methods in Australia. S. A. Wurm is Professorial Fellow in Lin- 
guistics in the Australian National University, and has done a 
great deal of research in Australia and New Guinea and in other 
areas also. His account of how such work may best be undertaken 
cannot therefore fail to be valuable to intending workers. 

The work is divided into six sections, as follows: the first tells 
something useful to the inexperienced regarding the psychology 
of the Aboriginal informant, how to understand and make right 
use of him. The second section deals with methods of interrogation 
in general, then with area characteristics of the types of languages 
and then with certain special difficulties that may be met. This 
section deals with problems arising from the different grammatical 
structures of English and Aboriginal languages. Personal relations 
with the informant form the subject of the third section. A fourth 
deals with the phonetics of the languages, which differ considerably 
from those of English and present certain special problems to the 
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English-speaking investigator. The fifth section deals with the 
techniques of questioning, and the final section with the techniques 
of recording, especially instrumental recording. 

The volume, though containing only 52 pages, thus conveys much 
very useful, indeed essential, information for research workers. It 
is not the first such volume. There have been other manuals for 
field workers published of late, from the comprehensive Guide for 
Linguistic Fieldwork by W. J. Samarin (1966) to less ambitious 
works such as A. Healey’s Handling Unsophisticated Linguistic 
Informants (Canberra, 1964). These have all been directed to 
practising linguists. The special feature of Wurm’s book is that it 
is largely concerned with the untrained worker, or at least one who 
is inexperienced in the peculiarities of the Australian field. It has 
been found possible in Australia to encourage interested amateurs 
to make a contribution to the problem of gathering information 
on the Aboriginal languages, many of which are so rapidly dying 
out that to wait till sufficient workers can be trained to deal with 
every one would mean losing many. Good work has been done by 
such people since the Institute began encouraging them, and some 
have been so far interested as to seek better training. These are the 
people who will find.Wurm’s book : en useful and for, them 

it is to be highly recommended. 


Section B contains in its first subsection grammatical studies of 
languages still in active daily use, although the number of speakers 
may actually be small. The first to be mentioned is Barry Blake’s 
The Kalkatungu Language: a Brief Description. 

The Kalkatungu language was spoken by a tribe centred about 
Mt. Isa and Cloncurry, in West Central Queensland, and the 
present volume was originally an M.A. thesis presented at the 
Monash University, Melbourne. At the present time the tribe 
possesses only about a dozen members, only half of whom can 
actually speak the language. Although here listed as ‘in daily use’, 
it is dangerously close to a ‘salvage’ situation, as is the case with 
surviving language all over Australia, except in the centre and in 
Arnhem Land. 

A point of interest about the presentation of the material in this 
- book is that it is based on the interpretation used at Monash 
University, Melbourne, by Professor U. G. E. Hammarstrôm, 
dividing language into three levels, named alpha, beta and gamma 
levels. These are the levels of lexical meaning, emotional meaning 
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and dialect or idiolect respectively, and they are set out by 
Hammarstrôm in his Linguistische Einheiten im Rahmen der 
Modernen Sprachwissenschaft (1966). Blake’s work is the first in 
Australia to use this approach and the effect seems to justify it. 

Kalkatungu differs very greatly from its southern neighbour, 
called Pittapitta by W. E. Roth in his Ethnological Studies among 
the North-west-central Queensland Aborigines (1897), even when 
Roth's hopeless spelling system, if it may-be called such, is allowed 
for. Pittapitta is one of the three known languages in Australia in 
which pronouns vary for tense as well as for case. Kalkatungu 
presents a much simpler system in every way. The only unexpected 
practice is the incorporation of the object pronoun as well as 
the subject in the verbal complex. Blake’s work has brought out 
these differences well It may be possible that the language 
represents one of the ‘old’ or early-stratum languages of Australia. 
Unfortunately there is not space at the present moment to go into 
detail about this. 

A vocabulary Aboriginal-English has been added to the present 
work, and this is valuable also, because it is rather rare that 
aboriginal word-lists of any useful extent are published, and 
historical comparison cannot go far without them. No general 
comparative work has been done in most areas of Queensland 
because the needful material is simply not there. Blake's work may 
seem to justify the title ‘short’, but it is a very welcome addition to 
an imperfectly studied area of Australia. 

The second item in this section is another Queensland language, 
Gogo-Yimidjir (also written Koko-Yimidir), spoken in the region 
of Cooktown, on the north-eastern coast. This is one of a group of 
languages whose names begin with Gogo- (‘speech’), stretching up 
into the Cape York Peninsular on its eastern side. They are 
bordered on the west by another related group of Wik- languages 
(also meaning ‘speech’). The particular interest of this language is 
that it was actually the first language in Australia to be written 
down. While Captain Cook was delayed at the Endeavour River in 
1770 making repairs to his ship, he had contact with the Aborigines 
and recorded as best he could the first vocabulary attempted by 
any European in Australia. This vocabulary is still extant, and it 
has been re-examined recently by the author of the present Gram- 
mar, Jan de Zwaan, whose paper “Two Studies in Gogo-Yimidjir” 
appeared in Oceania, Vol. XXXIX, No. 3 (March 1969), pp. 198- 
217. To some extent, this language has been a literary language for 
‘a long time, as it was used until recently by the Moravian Mission 
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which worked in the region, and a liturgical handbook in it was 
published many years ago, and re-issued in 1946. 

The present volume is called a Preliminary Analysis of Gogo- 
Yimidjir, and the title is justified. While giving a general analysis 
of the language as spoken to-day, presented in the Tagmemic 
Manner of K. L. Pike and the Summer Institute of Linguistics, it 
still leaves a lot to be worked out. The omissions have been to a 
degree filled in more recently by a further work of the same author 
as yet unpublished. The work was done in the field and presents 
therefore the spoken language as it is to-day. An earlier work by 
W. E. Roth, containing a grammiar and vocabulary of the language, 
is wrongly entered by de Zwaan in his bibliography as ‘unpublished 
Mss’. It was published in 1901 in a Queensland Government 
Bulletin. 

De Zwaan’s work makes rather difficult reading by reason of the 
method of setting out. It is, if anything, almost too diagrammatically 
presented. After the “preliminaries” (pp. 1-13) we have “‘back- 
ground and procedures” (14-21). Here he tells of his field method, 
informants and manner of treating his materials. From p.22 the real 
statement of grammar proceeds. De Zwaan’s normal system is to set 
out grammatical or other facts (according to the subject in hand), 
and then follow them by a long series of Tables embodying the 
same information in schematic form. One gets the feeling that these 
Tables, though useful and indeed needed, would have been better 
if interspersed among the sections to which each one belongs. Either 
the reader keeps looking ahead to later pages, or tries to take the 
detail in his stride and hopes he will remember it when the 
summary comes. Here the information on phonetics and phonemics 
occupies pp. 22 to 61, ending with a ‘proposed orthography’ on 
p. 61, and Tables 1-12 occur within the statement on pp. 34-61. 
The “statement of results, grammar section” follows (62-153) 
interspersed with Tables 13-14 (p. 62), 15-17 (77-81), 18-19 
(96-112), 20-22 (134-141). A final section deals with “discussion 
of results and conclusions" (154-162) and a final "Summary of 
Conclusions” (p.163), bibliography (164-5) and index (166). 
This arrangement does not make for easy reading, although the 
language is not grammatically complicated. He gives also a short 
vocabulary (142-153) arranged by word categories each given 
alphabetically. All this could have been presented more simply, 
the reader feels, and therefore probably more effectively. 

There is no space here to give a detailed criticism of de Zwaan’s 
analysis. Apart from the language itself, he has a section on sign 
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language, which, however valuable in itself, seems out of place in 
the present work. The short sections on differentiation of men’s 
and women’s speech and on secret language are not out of place, 
but they lose by being included in the fifth section, “discussion of 
results and conclusions”, without cross reference to their mention 
in the body of the work. Sex differentiation of pronounciation is 
listed in the index but secret language is not. 

The present work is useful chiefly to point the reader to the 
larger work which is still-in process of preparation. In itself it has 
many weaknesses, but as a re-study cf a language which is still 
current coin, it is good that it was undertaken. 

In Section B.2. we enter on the studies of languages just surviving 
but not in regular use — the salvage situation mentioned earlier. 
The first of these works to be reviewed here is concerned with the 
central coast of New South Wales, the area of thickest settlement 
and most complete Europeanisation. In fact, the surprising thing is 
that there is anything to record at all at the present time! Still, as 
there is something to be found, and Processor Holmer has published 
through AIAS two volumes on the languages he studied, it is a pity 
that only Part II of his work has been submitted for review in this 
article. Nils M. Holmer’s work is entitled An Attempt Towards A 
Comparative Grammar of Two Australian Languages. Part I con- 
tained grammatical information; Part Il is called Indices and 
Vocabularies of Kattang and Thangatti. As the principles of 
phonemicisation and the examination of structure do not form 
part of this section, they cannot be discussed here. The two 
languages concerned were spoken in the coastal area of New South 
Wales north of Newcastle. The remains of Kattang are now mostly 
to be found at Purfleet, near Taree, and those of Thangatti in the 
Kempsey and Bellbrook districts. 

Both these languages were known to exist; a brief account of 
Kattang was given by W. J. Enright in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, Vol. XXXIV (1900) and of Than- 
gatti by R. H. Mathews in the same Journal Vol. XXXVII (1908). 
Neither author was a qualified linguist, and neither account was 
very helpful. 

The present volume contains vocabulary collected by Holmer in 
each of the languages, Kattang (pp. 1-24) and Thangatti (pp. 25- 
71). A third volume, since published in Sweden, contains texts: 
Stories from Two Native Tribes of Eastern Australia, Nils M. and 
Vanja E. Holmer, being “Australian Essays and Studies”, Upsala, 
1969 (Vol VI). The available informants, especially in Kattang 
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are few, and in the vocabularies the initials of the informants are 
frequently given with the words. The difficulties considered, the 
vocabularies are good, and it is certainly good to have them. 
Comparative work with the languages south and north now becomes 
more fruitful, and study is being done by the reviewer at present 
on the languages of the Sydney district and the district between 
Sydney and Newcastle. The word lists are both well prepared, with 
illustrations, sometimes on a copious scale, and references to Part I 
where needed. The fact that the Kattang list is shorter by a con- 
siderable amount than the Thangatti is not to be wondered at. 
Neither is the frequent interpolation of whole sentences in English 
or mixed English and Kattang in the stories. This is no place to 
criticise the grammatical analysis in Part I, and any detailed dis- 
cussion of the words would require such cross-reference. Thanks 
are due to Professor Holmer for undertaking what seemed on the 
surface a probably rather unrewarding task, and getting as much as 
he did out of it. | 

In The Aboriginal Languages of the South-West of Australia, 
W. H. Douglas presents the results of a similar salvage operation. 
The languages of the tribes in the ‘heel’ of Australia were not 
entirely neglected in early days, and the Perth dialect, known 
as Wadjug, was recorded in outline at least and with some 
vocabularies, as early as 1832. In fact Philip P. King made a short 
word-list in 1818. However, all these early efforts were very 
fragmentary, and of course, during the century, speakers became 
fewer and fewer. A large mixed-blood population still remains, 
nevertheless, and Mr Douglas was given the task of gathering what 
could still be found of the various dialects. The present volume, of : 
just over 100 pages, presents the results. 

The peculiarity of this work, which has been disregarded by 
others in other fringe areas, is that inclusion of the ‘Aboriginal 
English’ used in the towns among the younger generation of mixed 
bloods, and this from the viewpoint of the linguist and of the 
sociolinguist also, has an interest and importance that make its 
inclusion well worth while. This section of the work, under the 
heading of "Speech forms in current use", occupies pp. 8 to 29, 
and its inclusion is to be commended. The reviewer at the time 
when the book was being finally prepared thought that this section 
might better have been added as an appendix and the Njungar 
language itself treated as the main body of the work, but it has 
finally appeared as a first section. The reviewer’s opinion still 
remains the same — it is easier to study the break-down of a 
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language if the language has been described, than to build in a full 
description of the base of a corrupt form of the language. As it 
stands, the treatment is historically back to front. However, the 
chief thing is that both appear, and a study of the processes of 
disintegration of the language can be made, in whichever order. 

A considerable number of dialects existed in this part of 
Australia, and the map facing page 1 shows these in a clear and 
artistic way — the author has artistic gifts that he has used to 
advantage on many occasions, especially in his excellent little 
Illustrated Topical Dictionary of the Western Desert Language 
(1959). 

The first section of the book consists of an “orientation” into the 
structural pattern of the languages of which Njungar forms a part, 
then deals with *Neo-Njungar', “a term coined by the writer to 
designate the present everyday speech of the South-west people". 
It is a mixture of native elements and English. The Aboriginal 
speakers themselves call their normal English ‘Wetjala”, a sort of 
‘trade’ English, and Douglas gives an interesting account of this 
sub-standard form of English with good documentation, the latter 
in phonetic script. This whole section, to p. 29, is extremely interest- 
ing from the viewpoint of linguistic acculturation, and not much 
of such work has been done in Australia as yet. 


The description of the true Njungar language (accounting for 
the dialects as far as possible) occupies the rest of the book. A 
Njungar-English Dictionary begins at p. 60. It is well compiled (as 
the author's experience would lead one to expect), and illustrated 
with examples in phrase and sentence throughout. Without count- 
ing, a process of averaging suggests that there are probably between 
650 and 700 words included. 


Part II is entitled “The Shape of Njungar" and occupies pp. 30- 
59. 'This deals with the phonemic structure and the grammar as far 
as they can be found, and Douglas says (p. 31), ‘the present paper 
is an attempt to describe the South-west language still being recog- 
nized by the people as Njungar or “the Lingo”? The description 
is generally in tagmemic terms, and is very well presented (as again 
might be expected). He feels that it is rather late to expect con- 
clusive decisions about the grammatical structure of the language, 
and has done what he could in the given time. 

The works proceeds, after the phonology, from clause level down- 
wards. The only serious omission, is a study of intonation patterns, 
for which Douglas apologises (p.51) — English patterns have 
obscured native patterns too far. His work upholds the opinion 
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derived from the earlier records, that the language is structurally 
simple. The morphology is not complicated. Whether in this it 
represents a relatively early stage of Australian can hardly be 
decided, but as it is a ‘marginal’ language, this may actually be the 
case. At any rate it is good to have this material. 

In the next volume (actually two volumes), Mrs Hercus’ The 
Languages of Victoria: a Late Survey, we have a very remarkable 
achievement, the outcome of much work and still more patience. 
It had become a common belief that Victorian languages had died 
out entirely, and that nothing could be found except the accounts 
given by nineteenth century writers, and these in most cases were 
poorer than usual in Australia. However, rumours got about that 
some mixed-blood Aborigines still had some knowledge, and 
Professor R. G. A. de Bray, then teaching Russian at the University 
of Melbourne, who was interested however also in general linguistic 
matters, got in touch with Mrs L. A. Hercus on the subject. Mrs 
Hercus had originally trained as an Indianist, but was similarly 
interested in language as a whole. She responded to the suggestion 
that something might be found, and embarked on the search, at 
first unaided, later supported by the Institute. The result has sur- 
passed all expectation, and the two volumes of the Languages of 
Victoria: a Late Survey are the result. Late, yes, but the 490 pages 
of these two volumes show that it was just not too late. Very soon 
it will be, there is no doubt. 

As might be presumed, the best hunting was found in north- 
western Victoria, and the worst in Gippsland. The northern bank 
of the Murray River, in New South Wales, was included, as these 
languages are most closely akin to the Victorian group. The first 
of the two volumes contains ‘outlines’ of Wembawemba, Wergaia 
and Madimadi, and ‘phonetic notes on other Victorian languages’, 
viz, Gundidj, Woiwuru (Melbourne district), Yodayoda; Ganai 
(called Kurnai by Fisen and Howitt, who studied the people 
intensively in the late eighteenth century from the viewpoint of 
anthropology), and Ngarigu in south-eastern New South Wales. 
In this last, Mrs J. E. Mathews collaborated with Mrs Hercus. 
The second volume contains vocabularies of these languages (pp. 
211-402), with a general English-Aboriginal vocabulary in which 
the actual languages are indicated. In volume I there are two maps, 
one showing “approximate distribution of language groups in South- 
East Australia’, and one showing the ‘approximate location of 
particular languages’ dealt with. 

This has been a piece of salvage work as welcome as it was 
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unexpected. The standard of Mrs Hercus’ work has been very high 
throughout. The phonetic analyses are most painstaking, and 
especially valuable when it is remembered that we have only early 
and inaccurate accounts of the sound systems as given by E. M. 
Curr in The Australian Race (1887) and R. H. Mathews in various 
papers published around the turn of tke century. In passing, it is 
curious — and a commentary on European activity — that Mrs 
Hercus found no trace of Bangerang (bafigerifi), the language of 
north-east Gippsland to which Curr gives most space and which 
he knew best. 

In volume I, each language treated is given under the headings 
of general remarks, phonemic and phonetic notes, morphology and 
syntax. Where possible, either songs or prose texts are added. 
Djdajdala, of north-western Victoria, seems to be the best 
remembered. The languages in chapter V, on which phonetic notes 
only are given, proved to be the least remembered. It is interesting 
that Woiwuru is remembered at all — but most of it was found 
among Aborigines in the Healesville area. 


These languages are of special interest for several reasons. It has 
long been recognised that the Victorian languages stood to some 
degree apart from the bulk of Australian languages and presented 
a particular type, to which cultural peculiarities also corresponded. 
Mrs Hercus’ work bears out these peculiarities. Secondly, although 
they seem as a whole to be extremely archaic in many features, 
they have been influenced by what now appears to be the latest 
of great linguistic movements in Australia. This is the movement 
from west to east of the ‘affix transfsrring’ languages, formerly 
referred to as the “Western Desert’ languages. This would seem to 
have occurred about 3000 B.C., as archaeological evidence suggests. 
The reviewer suggested the presence of this language group in 
Victoria in his New Approach to Australian Linguistics (1956). 
The suggestion is now borne out by Mrs Hercus’ discoveries, and 
her findings are therefore of great historical importance. 

Although it is often easier to collect vocabulary than sentence 
material when a language is breaking down, it is still rather sur- 
prising how much proved to be available. In vol. IT, Wembawemba 
vocabulary takes from p. 213 to 277; Wergaia from 278 to 323, the 
others in decreasing quantities. Each entry is given in phonemic 
script, followed in a second column by a close phonetic transcrip- 
tion, and in a third by the meaning, often with illustrations. 
Incidentally, the disturbing meaning given recently (1969) for the 
Melbourne Moomba festival is ratified by the entry on p.371 
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(Woiwuru vocabulary), although the reviewer would not agree 
with Mrs Hercus' break-up of the word; ba is probably not ‘and’ 
but à morphophonemic form of the locative suffix commonly 
found as -ra, -da, so that, as the late Bill Onus stated, mum-ba < 
mum-da is really ‘on the bottom’. 


These are very acceptable volumes, which it was long believed 
could not nowadays be produced! It is even possible that there 
may be other fragments to be found in Victoria as well. 

Part C of the books included in this review consists of Aboriginal 
texts. They are important because very little text material has been 
available hitherto, and one of the present needs is to produce large 
amounts of it from which linguistic study may begin. Of course 
this may be very difficult in New South Wales and most of Queens- 
land, as well as in Victoria, but the reviewer believes that there are 
sufficient fluent Aboriginal speakers in these more settled areas to 
provide such material Professor Holmer's small collection from 
within 100 miles of Newcastle gives evidence of this. | 


The two volumes presented for review both hail from the western 
half of the continent. The first is Pitjantjatjara Texts, collected by 
Amee Glass and Dorothy Hackett, both members of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. 


This language is perhaps the best known of the Western Dialect 
group of dialects, and has its centre in the Ernabella district, where 
it has been used by the Presbyterian Mission for the last 30 years 
as a language of instruction and of actual education — the only 
instance at the present time in Australia of a vernacularly based 
educational plan, in which English is a ‘second language’ and not 
the full medium of instruction. There has been translation of 
religious books, but this collection of stories is the first native 
literature that has been published. 

The book contains fifteen stories told by Aborigines using the 
Ngaanyatjara dialect of the Pitjantjatjara language. An introductory 
note of five pages gives a linguistic orientation, including some 
grammatical information. The stories are translated interlineally 
and numbered by lines. A free translation is given under each line 
instead of after the complete text, the method adopted in the other 
volume of the same kind here reviewed. The stories have all been 
told by Mr Thomas Murray, except two recounted by his wife. 
It js not stated, but may be presumed, that the speaker is an 
educated Aborigine using the language as his mother-tongue. 

Some traditional tribal myths are included, along with some 
personal experiences of the speakers. Customs both of the past and 
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of the present form the subject of some of the stories. Travels are 
recounted; indigenous skills such as spear-making and food gather- 
ing are described. 

The collection has been well done and the work is well set out. 
The style may be exemplified by the first line of Story 1: 


l. wati-pula kutjara kutarara nyina-ranytja waru-ma:lpa. 
man-they-two two brothers were sitting fire-without. 
Two men who were brothers had no fire. 


This method of setting is eminently adapted for the use of students 
of the language. The spelling system is that used by Mr W. H. 
Douglas in Grammar of the Western Desert Language (Oceania 
Linguistic Monograph, 2nd edn. 1964). There are a few points of 
spelling that are not satisfactory, such as the use of tj alongside of 
ny (instead.of nj) for the palatal sounds, but these can be under- 
stood in terms of practical advantage. It is to be hoped that many 
further collections of Australian Aboriginal literature will be forth- 
coming. 

The other work included under section C is Peter Lucich’s 

Children’s Stories from the Worora, and this is a slightly different 
type of work. Mr Lucich is primarily an anthropologist, not a 
linguist, and the stories have been collected as a matter of interest 
rather than as something which could bs used, as undoubtedly the 
stories from Ernabella will be. 
. The Worora language is one of the western members of the 
Northern Kimberley languages, and is chiefly spoken in and around 
the Presbyterian Mission at Mowanjum, north of Derby, W.A. Its 
territory is chiefly to the north of this area, along the western 
coast as far as the Prince Regent River, but the people, such as 
remain, have moved into the Mission nowadays. The language was 
reduced to writing by the Rev. J. R. B. Love, as missionary, and 
a sketch of grammar was published in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Western Australia, Vols. 17 and 18, with a separate 
study of the pronoun also in Oceania vol. XVI. Later, when Mr 
Love was transferred south and opened up the Ernabella Mission, 
he began the study of the Pitjantjatjara language, in which the 
preceding volume of stories reviewed here is produced. 

Worora is a complicated language of the prefixing group, with 
five noun classes and an elaborate alliterative concord, like all the 
members of the Northern Kimberley group. 

The present set of stories were told to Mr Lucich by a Worora 
informant, Mrs Elkin Umbagai, as children’s stories which she 
could remember.: Others have been collected independently by 
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Mr H. H. J. Coate, who at the time of writing this review is working 
in the Northern Kimberley area for the Institute, but these have 
not yet been published. 

Mr Lucich has arranged his work similarly to that of Misses 
Glass and Hackett, but the free translation follows the entire story 
and the lines of text are not numbered. In his preface, the compiler 
states that they were collected originally for a special purpose in 
psychological study, but 'this analytical focus was abandoned be- 
cause I have no useful material in personality measurement'. The 
first intention was to publish only the translations, because, in view 
of the complicated language, difficulties and inconsistencies rose 
regarding the texts themselves. Finally he included the interlinear 
texts, with the uninviting comment, “Linguists may take it or leave 
it, and in any case they should first consult the key references by 
Love.' He is not at all sure of his phonemics, and states this in the 
introductory notes. The sound he writes /9/ is one of his problems, 
and the distinctions between /n/, /ng/ and /ng/ are others. The 
varieties of /r/ form another group of suspicious resemblances. 
From the linguistic viewpoint therefore the texts are not as good 
as those in the preceding volume; but this is not to say that they 
should not have been published. These, again, are the only avail- 
able examples of native composition in the language. 

The stories themselves are all ‘children’s stories’ as told among 
the Aborigines. In literary terms they would be classed as folklore. 
There is no personal experience amongst them, as in the Pitjantjat- 
jara volume. The material is nevertheless very acceptable. Folk- 
lorists can use it to advantage; linguists, however, need to follow 
Lucich's advice and study Love's work first. Footnotes to each 
story will help the anthropologist and folklorist. 

These eight works are examples of the results which are coming 
from the establishment of the Aboriginal Institute. They represent 
only one aspect of its many-sided work. And they fully justify its 
existence. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY: THE GARLAND OF PHILIP. A. S. F. 
Gow and D. L. Page. Cambridge University Press, 1968, 2 vols, pp. lix 
+ 451, v + 490. 


THE authors, with a remarkable display of stamina after their The Greek 
Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams (reviewed in Aumla 26 [1966], 304-7 and 
hereafter H. E.), have now filled a vacuum which the student of the Greek 
epigram, and also of Roman Augustan poetry, has joined with nature in 
abhorring for many, many years. We are provided with an edition and 
commentary on the epigrams of authors who certainly, or possibly, appear- 
ed in the Garland, the Anthology of Philip of Thessalonica. The 3972 lines 
of verse garnered span the period c. 90 B.C.—A.D. 40 and arouse special 
interest because they generally reflect the Roman rather than the Greek 
world. The division of labour shows a reversal of the roles in H. E. Gow 
is responsible for only Antipater of Thessalonica, Page for the rest and 
also (a welcome addition) the entire translation. 

Many of these poetic effusions have of course the natural grace of a 
dodo essaying flight. There is an unmistakebly desperate desire to be air- 
borne evident in the choice of subjects like a mouse strangled by a lyre 
string (Sabinus I) or trapped by an oyster (Antiphilus 34), a boy de- 
capitated by river-ice (Flaccus 4), a hen protecting her brood in a snow- 
storn (Alpheus 7) and the parrot who taught other birds to say 
"Hail, Caesar’ (Crinagoras 24). The volumes are liberally sprinkled with 
judgments such as ‘tiresome’, ‘fatuous’, ‘deplorable’ and the memorable 
indictment of a couplet of the hapless Bassus, ‘a mere froth-rant of 
vocables’ (II p.194). But, as the authors affirm, ‘whatever their literary 
merits, they congtitute the only large body of Greek poetry which has 
survived from this period’ (I p.vii). Mercifully there are competent 
practitioners of the calibre of Crinagoras, Argentarius, Erucius and, above 
all, Philodemus to redeem the literary qual ty of the collection. 

It was to be expected of publisher and authors that the work would 
show excellence of a high order. The technical side to the production, the 
searching study of the anthology, the establishment of the text (on my 
count Gow appears in the apparatus criticus ten times and Page no fewer 
than fifty-one) and the learning and felicitous language of the commentary 
all merit the highest praise. In view of the wide area of knowledge covered 
it is not surprising that there are minor imperfections. For example, the dual 
authorship can set H. E. and G. P. at loggerheads. At H. E. II p. 198 (Call. 
A. P. 7.519.1) we were told thatt)vixa seems to be causal, although it is 
not used so elsewhere. (I have argued against the alleged uniqueness of 
usage in a forthcoming article in Symbolæ Osloenses) Now at G.P. II 
p.40 (Antip. Thess. 23.7) the same formula recurs, without reference either 
to H. E. or to Archias 12.7 (G.P. I p 407), where Page translates ‘since’. 
Again, the authors’ talent for concise judgment may deal out summary 
injustice, where they underestimate the difficulties of a passage. Euenus 
2. 3, for example, includes ‘a vile phrase’ (II p.291). Headlam's note on 
Herodas 1.38 (p.33) shows that the phrase has a literary history. 

The perhaps inevitably selective references to secondary material may 
continue to occasion regret. What, for example, do the authors think of 
Luck's radical thesis on Antiphanes 4 (Gnom. 33 [1961], 781)? Why is 
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there no mention of the edition of Marcus Argentarius by S. G. P. Small, 
Y.C.S. 12 (1951), 65-145? T. W. Lumb, Notes on the Greek Anthology 
(London 1920) was mentioned in the bibliography of H. E., but I can find 
no trace of it in G. P., although it provides some at least ingenious answers 
to real problems (e.g. p.20 on Antip. Thess. 39.4, p.21 on Philip 15.5, 
p.62 on Euenus 1.3, 6). 

Misprints are generally not serious and I note here only: I p. 213 (app. 
crit.) read xxv for xv, II p. 47: read thereafter for therefore, II p. 282: the 
fourth Greek word in the fifth line should be dnnAoinos II p. 389: Plaut. 
(Poen. 1312) should replace Plut. In Page's translation of Antip. Thess. 5. 1 
(I p.17) ‘twice six’ has crept in instead of ‘twice three’. At II p. 326 the 
subject of Parmenion 12 seems oddly defined as ‘on the prudence of 
marriage to a rich woman’, The husband in question profits financially 
from a neighbour's interest in his wife. 

A few additions to the material Antip. Thess. 104.3: emend  £000G 
to £0ViG? Crinag. 30.1: for the proverb add Lobel, Pap. Oxy. xviii (1941), 
21 on Aesch. Theoroi fr. 17.32 Mette. Diodor 18.1: for the model cf. 
Gabathuler, Hellenistische Epigramme auf Dichter (diss. Basel 1937), p. 12 
(Call. ep. 27.1 P£). Epigrams over which the authors admit defeat will 
doubtless be prominent in the journals in coming years. One intriguing 
case is Myrinus 4 (A. P. II. 67). ‘The letter “u” stands for "four hundred”, 
but your years are twice as many', the poet informs a woman whom he 
addresses as 'antediluvian Lais (the celebrated hetaera). He advises her 
to embark upon a public career, dyeing her hair and calling all and sundry 
‘Daddy’. There is, as often, a bite in the last word of the epigram, in- 
congruous in the mouth of a female Methuselah, the grandmother of 
Sisyphus; but the opening reference to upsilon (and its numerical value as 
400) is unexplained. If the letter does not involve erotic symbolism (cf. 
the value assigned by psi by the lecherous schoolmaster at Auson, ep. 87.5 
ff.), I wonder whether overtures made to Myrinus by an old crone remind 
him of Hercules accosted by Virtue and Vice at the crossroads (cf. Xen. 
Mem. I 1.21 ff. on Prodicus use of the theme), and of the Pythagorean 
view that capital upsilon depicted in its shape the crossroads of life. 
References wil be found in K.-H. Tomberg, Die Kaine Historia des 
Ptolemaios Chennos (diss. Bonn 1968), p. 138; he mentions that A. Brink- 
mann, Rheim. Mus. 66 (1911), 620ff., found evidence for the littera 
Pythagorae at the beginning of the first century A.D. 


University of Melbourne K. J. McKAY 


SOMETHING LIKE HORACE, STUDIES IN THE ART AND 
ALLUSION OF POPES HORATIAN SATIRES. John M. Aden. 
Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1969, pp. xii + 125. 


Tuis study of Pope's Horatian Satires is designed to extend the ground 
opened up by Thomas Maresca's Pope's Horatian Poems. The latter, the 
first book-length treatment of the Imitations, appeared only in 1966. Before 
this the picture was a gloomy one: long years of neglect and disrepute, 
broken only in 1900 by the appearance of J. W. Tupper's A Study of Pope's 
Imitations of Horace in the Proceedings of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Volume 15. 

Aden’s book opens with a slightly revised version of an essay, Pope 
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and the Satiric Adversary, recognised as a classic of Popeian scholarship 
since its inclusion in Maynard Mack’s compendium Essential Articles: 
Alexander Pope, published in 1964. Here is a penetrating survey of the 
evolution in the Imitations of the adversarius, from the witty partisanship 
of Fortescue through the fierce though friendly sarcasm of Arbuthnot to 
the genuine malevolence of the adversaries in the two dialogues of Epilogue 
to the Satires. There are no strained interpretations of Pope or Horace: 
Aden, by pointing up what has always been there for the careful reader 
to discover, is content to let the poets speax through him. A case in point 
is his workmanlike comparison of Horace's Trebatius (Satires 2.1) and 
Pope’s Fortescue. 

Chapter 2, The Satiric Prolocutor, contains the first of Aden’s many 
ingenious pieces of detective work. In support of his contention that Pope, 
in the ‘Bethel’ imitation, needed to invest his prolocutor with a style 
manifestly distinct from his own, he adduces (p. 36, n.) a highly significant 
fragment of a letter from Pope to Bethel. The argument is a compelling 
one. So too are the examples cited of Pope's reliance on the corresponding 
text of Horace to reveal his purposes through its silent witness not only to 
his paraphrases and adaptations, but to his omissions. 

It is good to see Sober Advice rehabilitated in chapter 3. Clearly the 
piece is neither nasty nor pornographic, especially in the light of Aden's 
point by point comparison with the rudest bits of Horace’s original. The 
vexed question of why Pope did not openly admit to authorship is 
tackled, and the suggestion that he wanted 'to get it admitted to his own 
canon with as little embarrassment as possible' seems entirely reasonable. 
The guided tour through Pope's double-entendres is exhilarating, while his 
debt to Swift and Restoration comedy is made plain. 

The ‘Murray’ imitation and the poems In the Manner of Doctor Swift 
are covered in chapters 4 and 5 respectively. In the former, Aden’s 
exposition of Pope’s strictures on the corruption of the Hanoverian court 
and Ministry is painstaking and competent. The high point of the latter 
is a lucid account of the subtle double perspectives in Pope’s part of 
Epistles 1.7. 

The final chapter is an attempt to define Pope’s concept of the nature 
and purpose of satire: it is a sacred pursuit, being divinely inspired; it is 
true poetry, designed to reform through -nflicting hurt; it is no respecter 
of persons; and above all it is the product of intense feeling. The chapter 
concludes with a birdseye view of all Pope's satires, not merely the 
Imitations. 

There is little to carp at in Aden’s bcok, The comparison of William 
Murray with Cicero (p.80, n.), however, is dubious in two respects. Was 
Cicero non-partisan? His letters show he was anything but. As for Cicero's 
'timidity, what of the Philippics and Plutarch's account of his death? 
I know of no manuscript support for satiram (p. 3); Juvenal surely wrote 
saturam, There are a few slips in proof-reading: the money scrivener 
Walter becomes Walters (p.45,n); for vermiliter (p.97) read verniliter; 
for anrouvnpovevua (index, p.121), Gnopvnpdovevpa — ; for 
Sbarpıßaf (p.122), ô1atpifBai ; for Clairre (p. 124), Claire. Finally, 
any reader less profoundly versed than Aden in the history and politics 
of eighteenth century England would be well advised to keep at his elbow 
Volume IV of Butt's edition of Pope with its splendid biographical index. 
University of Queensland D. S. BARRETT 
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TACITE, J. -L. Laugier. ‘Ecrivains de Toujours’. Paris, Seuil, 1969, pp. 
189. 


DESIGNED to introduce the non-specialist to Tacitus and Roman History, 
Monsieur Laugier’s short work could also be read with profit by under- 
graduates. Its plentiful illustrations do much to evoke the atmosphere of 
Imperial Rome, while its frequent translations ensure that the reader has 
maximum contact with the original author. The translations themselves 
are accurate and convey admirably both the dark sense of foreboding that 
pervades the work of Tacitus and the sharp epigrammatic irony by which 
the author is so fond of passing judgement. For these alone the book is 
worth reading. 

Though making no claim to original scholarship, the work makes good 
use of the original research of others, in particular the prosopographical 
evidence made available by Dessau, Furneaux and Syme. It contains valu- 
able insights into the nature of Roman historical writing, and the placing 
of Tacitus in the epic tradition of Ennius, Virgil and Lucan (p.91) will 
be very helpful for new readers induced to examine the author’s major 
works for themselves. For to get to grıps with Tacitus, one must realize 
how, in Professor Dudley’s phrase, he raises characters ‘above the level of 
mere history to that of Tragedy and philosophy’. 

Like all writers on Tacitus, Monsieur Laugier faces a difficult problem. 
In his own day Tacitus was not only a distinguished historian, but a 
senator who held the highest offices of state under the Emperor Trajan. 
In a general work of this nature it is tempting to spend a considerable time 
tracing the author’s biography, thereby enabling the reader to see the life 
and career of a typical high-ranking administrator. In succumbing to this 
temptation Monsieur Laugier follows excellent precedents, though in a 
book of this length it is doubtful whether so much space should be spent 
on what the author himself admits can be no more than conjectures (e.g. 
p.45). This leads to the more dangerous tendency to view the author's 
works as a sort of commentary upon his own life and times. 

While it is quite true that every historian’s attitudes are influenced by 
the experiences of his own times—a fact which is nowhere more adequately 
demonstrated than in Tacitus’ Agricola—undue emphasis on this point in 
turn leads to an underestimation of the other reasons for Tacitus’ major 
works becoming what they are, e.g. the generic tradition, the nature of the 
events which the historian relates, those parts of the historian's outlook 
and thought which are influenced by things other than environment and 
experience. It is unfortunate that the author should give this impression. 

Despite these criticisms, Monsieur Laugier does convey something of his 
own enthusiasm for Tacitus and should persuade his readers to turn or 
return to the original text. It is according to its ability to do this that a 
work such as this should be judged. 


University of Canterbury C. E. MANNING 


PAULI VALERY ALIQUOT CARMINA AB A. R. CHISHOLM LATINE 
REDDITA. Edited by Mario Muner. Motivi per la difesa della cultura, 
Cremona, 1969, pp. 66. 

PROFESSOR A. R. Chisholm has been honoured in many ways since his 
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retirement, but never so unconventionally as in this small volume. It 
contains his versions in medieval Latin versa of three of Valéry’s poems. 
The choice of medium is a surprising one, and it would hardly have 
occurred to anyone else, but Professor Chisholm is both an authority on 
Valéry and a skilful composer of Latin verse. No further questions need 
be asked. Clearly these versions were done for his own and his friends’ 
amusement, and not because the medium is a particularly suitable one for 
capturing the style and spirit of Valéry. But the inherent difficulty of doing 
anything so improbable did no doubt provide the challenge and the 
stimulus. 

The first, ‘Serpens’, is a version of ‘Ebauche d’un serpent’, The French 
stanza with its iambic lines of 8 and 9 sylables is condensed into Latin 
trochaics of 7 and 8, and the distribution of masculine and feminine 
rhymes is not quite the same in both. The slight reduction suits the Latin, 
and very little of the essential meaning is lost thereby, though many of the 
subtleties of sense and sound naturally disappear when ‘Je vais, je viens, je 
glisse, plonge’ is neatly thinned down to ‘Vado, repo, venio' (st. 12, 1). 
Also the rigid trochees and the monotony of the stress rhythm are at a 
disadvantage when compared with the flexibility and variety 'of the French 
metre. 

There are many lines which seem effortlessly close to the original, like 
‘similis Necessitati’ for ‘pareille à la nécessité’, and these may have helped 
to determine the choice of metre. In this poem stanza 3 runs extremely 
well, with some rearranging of the sequence of thought, and so do stanzas 
7 and 28, where the longer sentences ove-running the lines are fluently 
written and less dogmatic in their rhythms Some clever renderings catch 
the eye, such as 'lenocinia speculi’ (st 4, 9), which is a commentary 
rather than a translation, and there are many original turns of language. 
I particularly like the bold originality of 'ars serpentinissima' (st. 17, 9), 
and the authentic medieval ring of 'dum in aura tenui / vox rosarum 
sussurabat' (st. 13, 3-4) would almost justify the addition of this stanza 
to the corpus of medieval Latin verse! 

The second poem is ‘Cantique des colonnes’, entitled simply ‘Canticum’. 
Again trochees for iambics, but here the feminine rhymes nagging all the 
way through are not altogether a happy choice. Some good lines emerge, 
such as ‘nesciunt aeternitatem" (st. 11, 2), and some are nicely literal, as 
'e cubilibus crystalli’ (st. 7, 1). It is a pity that the echo of st. 1 in st. 2 
is not brought out at all, but word-play is the most difficult thing to 
imitate in another language. There is a reasonably successful attempt at 
it in ‘parum crassa crassitudo' (st. 16, 4), but it is in general avoided. 

The other great problem is how to render the sounds of the original as 
well as the sense, although with Latin and French this will sometimes 
happen naturally. It works out quite well in ‘nos amore oneramus' (st. 17, 
1) opposite ‘sous nos mêmes amours’, and in 'Filiae sumus numerorum' 
(st. 13, 1) opposite ‘Filles des nombres d'or. Incidentally the synizesis in 
filiae is one that Professor Chisholm has recourse to elsewhere, eg. in 
cubilia and lilia (st. 6, 2 and 4). Y have not so far come across it in the 
medieval poets, but it seems a reasonable licence if not overdone. 

‘Le cimetière marin’, or ‘Sepulcra jux-a mare’, appears in the tight 
stanzas of the ‘Stabat Mater’; trochees again, with short 3rd and 6th lines. 
It is therefore more compact, more springy, and less meditative than the 
original, but it is done with much ingenuity and mastery of technique. 
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Much is unfortunately lost when only the essentials can survive, or when 
only a selection from the essentials has to be made, as in ‘est acerbitas 
iucunda, / dulcis est absentia’ (st. 12, 5-6). In st. 21, 1 it is a pity to 
have to leave out the name of Zeno, when Valéry gives it three times, 
even though ‘O crudelis Eleates’ is perfectly good in itself. 

The handling of the metre in this poem is often more flexible than in the 
others, and more unstressed syllables are permitted to take the ictus, even 
the unlikely ‘-que’ in 'formamque renuntiet’ (st. 5, 3). In the ‘Stabat Mater’ 
this occurs quite frequently in the shorter line, and it does help to mitigate 
the relentlessness of the stress rhythm in these metres. Professor Chisholm 
might well have allowed himself more freedom in this usage. 

All in all, these versions are fascinating and entertaining to read. Their 
composer has taken a risk in allowing them to be published, because they 
are not, of course, Valéry. But they are put together with such brilliance 
and ingenuity. and with such a sensitive ear, that we must be grateful to 
Mario Muner for making them available to a wider circle of admirers. 


University of Canterbury D. A. KIDD 


TRAGICA, Elucidations of Passages in Greek Tragedy by H. D. Broad- 
head. University of Canterbury, Christchurch, 1968, pp. 179. 


Henry Broadhead spent most of his life teaching classics at Christchurch, 
where he became Associate Professor in the University of New Zealand 
(as it then was). He was a devoted and successful teacher who at the 
same time, and with equal devotion, pursued research in circumstances 
which were not in his early days so favourable as they have since become 
in the Antipodes. He was fortunate to live into the age of microfilm and 
study leave, but even without such aid he would have completed his 
excellent edition of the Persae of Aeschylus — a monument of which any 
Greek scholar might be proud. 

This edition, among many qualities, displayed his intense interest in 
textual criticism and the emendation of corrupt (or probably corrupt) 
texts. The texts of the Greek tragedians are notoriously corrupt, and 
scholars have been at work on them since the Renaissance (not to mention 
late Byzantium), with the result that it has long been difficult to advance 
new and plausible solutions of the many problems which remain, though a 
few modern scholars, like John Jackson, have had their successes. Of 
Broadhead’s Persae a reviewer wrote: “It is perhaps the most striking 
feature of his edition that, at this late day, he should have been able, 
without eccentricity, to make so many suggestions on the text”. Not only 
in the Persae: throughout his scholarly life he had been worrying away 
at the textual problems of all the extant tragedies (all of which he knew 
intimately), and in his later years he put together a large collection of 
'elucidations. He did not live to see its publication by the University of 
Canterbury, though he had corrected galley-proofs shortly before his 
sudden death in 1967. 

125 passages are discussed, in addition to which an appendix gives, on 
61 more passages, either a brief suggestion unsupported by argument or 
reference to a previously published article. The passages range from 
notorious cruces (it is no accident that the Agamemnon accounts for 22 
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pages) to points of minor difficulty where Broadhead saw (like the famous 
Brown) ‘a capability of improvement’, Sometimes his argument supports 
an emendation already made by another, but more often he has an original 
proposal to advance. 

This is not the place to discuss individual suggestions in detail, which 
would often require extensive argument, but something can be said about 
his critical principles. If Broadhead was no: a Bentley or a Housman, he 
had perhaps something of the capacity imputed by Housman to Bentley — 
the capacity ‘to strike his finger on the place and say thou ailest here, 
and here’; and this was thanks to his sound Jearning, his sense of style 
and of dramatic probability, his logic and his commonsense. In diagnosis 
he was clear and firm, though not dogmaïc; in treatment he was often 
ingenious, but always modest, believing ‘that the age of certain conjectures 
is practically over’. In his Introduction to Tragica he quotes Gilbert 
Murray aptly to similar effect. He also quotes Kenyon’s dictum that 
‘scribes are capable of anything’, and that ‘not all mistakes, by any means, 
can be accounted for by palaeographical causes’; and he might well have 
quoted Housman on ‘the false but ineradicable opinion that the probability 
of a conjecture depends on its nearness to the text’. These were not illusions 
from which Broadhead suffered. It is of course a great comfort to the 
emendator, if he can show an easy way by which the corruption could 
have arisen. If Broadhead sometimes seems a little optimistic in this line, 
it is a small criticism, since the weight of his argument never lies here but 
always on usage, logic, drama and commonsense. In any case the value 
of his discussions is often independent of the plausibility of his suggestions, 
which are sometimes made exempli gratia. 

And the net result? A few suggestions which might well go straight into 
the texts of the future, more that will reach the apparatus, many that must 
be seriously discussed in commentaries, few indeed that an editor can 
afford to ignore — such a step, in fact, towards the improvement of our 
tragic texts as a modern scholar can hope to achieve and as few have 
achieved. 


Kings College, London R P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 


THE WORLD OF THE NORSEMEN. Eric Oxenstierna. London, Weid- 
enfeld & Nicolson, 1967, pp. 163. 


THIS is the earlier of two books written in the late nineteenth-fifties by 
Count Eric Oxenstierna which have recently been published in English 
translations. Oxenstierna is a Swede, but both books were first published 
in Germany, this under the title Die Nordgermanen in 1957 and the other 
under the title Die Wikinger in 1959. In English these have become The 
World of the Norsemen and The Norsemen respectively, an unfortunate 
similarity of titles, since the subject matter of each work is essentially 
different and the overlapping is slight. The Norsemen, as its original Ger- 
man title indicates, is a history of the Viking Age from the ninth to the 
eleventh century A.D.; in The World of the Norsemen, on the other hand, 
Oxenstierna's main concern is with Scandinavian prehistory, from the time 
of the earliest Stome Age settlers onwarcs, and the Viking Age immedi- 
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ately following the prehistoric era receives only a rather sketchy chapter 
at the end of the work. 

Oxtenstierna’s intention here is to present a coherent chronological ac- 
count of early North Germanic culture, and this he does successfully by not 
overloading his work with the archaeological evidence on which his study 
nevertheless largely depends. The author’s method is to provide descrip- 
tion and interpretation of selected finds of major significance in the pre- 
historian’s reconstruction of the various stages of North Germanic social, 
religious and artistic development. This material is organized in well- 
defined chapters, each of which has a central theme and brings the account 
closer to historical times. Supplementing the text throughout is a mag- 
nificent and lavish collection of black-and-white plates, allowing the reader 
to see for himself many of the varied artefacts and other discoveries which 
Oxenstierna describes, such as the famous Tollund bog-corpse or the re- 
markable Mone Kirche gold collar, to name only two outstanding examples. 

While, to quote the author himself (p. 91) ‘the archaelogical evidence has 
pride of place’, a number of non-Scandinavian written sources are used 
as well to complement or confirm archaeological findings. For example, 
extended reference is made in Chapter 6 to the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, but 
in this case the manner of reference is far from satisfactory. The poem is 
said to be ‘of the seventh century’ (p.101), and to have been ‘committed 
to writing about A.D. 1000’ (p. 103). There are at least two distortions in 
the following sentence from Oxenstierna’s summary of the poem’s narra- 
tive: 'Grendel's crazed mother pursues Beowulf in revenge, and he is sorely 
wounded and nearly drowned in the battle of the quaking bog before he 
finally triumphs.’ (p.101). And the author’s discussion of the sixth- 
century Swedish-Geatish wars includes the statement that ‘Beowulf died 
about A.D. 550’ (p 107). All this smacks of outdated scholarship and a 
second-hand acquaintance with the text. 

A more serious error, also in respect of English material, occurs in 
Chapter 7, in which the celebrated Sutton Hoo ship-burial is mentioned 
in the context of similar Scandinavian discoveries. Surprisingly enough 
Oxenstierna appears to be unaware of an important difference between the 
English and Swedish finds, namely that the Sutton Hoo burial contained 
no body, cremated or otherwise. Whatever its explanation the absence of 
a body has been an accepted fact about Sutton Hoo since the earliest 
analysis of the find, but Oxenstierna writes in complete ignorance of it, 
for example on p. 124: “What brought them (i.e. weapons) from Uppland 
into the hands of this Anglian king? And why was he given a character- 
istically Uppland burial in an eighty-foot clinker-built boat?’ 

Fortunately these matters, which loom large to an English reader, do 
mot seriously damage the favourable overall impression one has of the 
work. The World of the Norsemen is a fascinating and informative inquiry 
into an area of human prehistory on which modem archaeological skills 
now allow us to gaze with some degree of clarity. As an experienced 
archaeologist who has himself participated in the excavation of some of the 
recent finds he describes Oxenstierna is eminently suited to write such a 
study, and his discernment and enthusiasm for his subject are in evidence 
throughout. 

The typography of the book is sound, except that the words norse(man) 
and nordic are printed thus, without capitals. 

University of Canterbury "A. J. DEVERSON 
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CHAUCER’S MIND AND ART. Essays Edited by A. C. Cawley. 
Edinburgh and London, Oliver and Boyd, 1969, pp.x + 210. 


COLLECTIONS of essays, scholarly and critical, burgeon. Professor Cawley’s 
is the third in a series of ‘Essays Old and New’. Chaucer being already 
well represented in similar anthologies, the editor has had to glean ‘olde 
feldes’ to supplement his ‘newe corn’. 

There are six old essays and four new ones. They appear under three 
headings: ‘Chaucer and the Modern Mind’, ‘Chaucer and the Medieval 
Mind’, ‘Aspects of Chaucer’s Art’. In these categories we find, perhaps 
inevitably in a miscellany of this sort, some disparate yokefellows. 

The old essays comprise well-known pieces together with a few that 
deserve to be better known. In the second section Donald Howard’s 
‘Chaucer the Man’ offers a sensible rapprochement between various notions 
of the alleged or denied persona in Chaucer’s poetry. Howard insists that 
our awareness of Chaucer as a real and living presence in his writings is 
central; our ‘sense of the author’ is what makes his work interesting and 
good. In ‘Chaucer and Patristic Exegesis’ (a re-titling of his review of A 
Preface to Chaucer, ‘Robertsonianism Redivivus’), Francis Lee Utley makes 
a witty and comprehensive rebuttal of D. W. Robertson Jrs dogmatic 
neo-scholasticism, while doing justice to what is valid and valuable in his 
approach to medieval literature — notab_y his account of the relation 
betwen literature and the plastic arts. James G. Southworth’s ‘Chaucer’s 
Prosody: A Plea for a Reliable Text’ calls for editions of Chaucer’s 
poetry that will demonstrate what he alleges to be its true prosodic 
characteristics, which are rhythmic, not metrical. In questioning the strict 
iambic view prevailing in Chaucer scholarship, Southworth undoubtedly 
has a point, but like Robertson is too narrowly dogmatic. 

In the third section Dorothy Everett’s ‘Some Reflexions on Chaucer’s 
“Art Poetical?’ is a notable landmark on the path to a proper under- 
standing of Chaucer’s dealings with rhetoric. Roger Sharrock’s ‘Troilus and 
Criseyde: Poem of Contingency’ (originally called ‘Second Thoughts: 
C. S. Lewis on Chaucer’s Troilus’ when published in Essays in Criticism) 
replaces Lewis’s view of the Troilus as a paean to love by one stressing 
Chaucer’s concern with love’s limitations in a contingent world. This 
modification was salutary, but now appears as perhaps unduly stressing 
the pessimism of the poem. Janette Richardson’s ‘Hunter and Prey: 
Functional Imagery in “The Friar’s Tale"' is a perceptive essay in a still 
little explored territory. 

Of the new pieces D. S. Brewer’s ‘The Criticitm of Chaucer in the 
Twentieth Century’ (the sole item under the editor’s first heading) is a 
handy brief survey which manages to encompass much material. If over- 
hospitable to such partisan critics as Robertson, Dr Brewer pays due 
tribute to the work of Donaldson, Muscatine, Payne and others in re- 
orienting our approaches to Chaucer. In section two R. W. Y. Elliott’s 
‘Chaucers Reading’ discusses the close relation between Chaucer's fascina- 
tion with dreams and his interest in books. showing how the two are jointly 
exploited with increasing mastery in his poems. Under the final heading 
the editor extends our understanding of one of Chaucer’s more enigmatic 
pieces in ‘Chaucer’s Valentine: The Parlement of Foules’, notably by 
suggesting that the garden in the poem is symbolic of the world in a fallen 
state. This further illumination of the Parlement’s paradoxical complexity 
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supports W. H. Auden’s dictum that light verse can be serious. Finally, 
Dorothy Bethurum Loomis provides an mteresting if not very pertinent 
discussion of some of the similarities and contrasts between Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. 

Select bibliographies are appended. 

As a whole the collection is a bit of a gallimaufrey, but both new- 
comers to Chaucer and seasoned Chaucerians will find guidance and 
challenge in it. 


University of Newcastle D. BIGGINS 


A READING OF THE CANTERBURY TALES. Trevor Whittock. 
Cambridge University Press, 1968, pp. vi + 305. 


THE contents of this book are perhaps most economically described in the 
words of the publisher, as printed on the back cover: 


Dr Whittock believes that there is greater unity in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales than has been supposed. He sees the Canterbury 
Tales as a great religious poem, a Christian work of art in which 
certain topics deliberately recur, so that the Tales in sequence take 
on the nature of a debate on death, the role of women, marriage, 
the truth or deception of art, the function of evil in the Creator’s 
plan, temporal imperfection, and the hidden mystery of God's 
being. The author illustrates his theme through a detailed examina- 
tion of each of the Tales in turn. 


After an introductory chapter entitled ‘On Reading Chaucer’ there are 
twenty chapters on the various Tales, a bibliography, and an index. 

Readers will recognize that Dr Whittock's thesis has much in common 
with the work of some other recent critics, notably that of Ralph Baldwin, 
whose book The Unity of the Canterbury Tales was published-in 1955. 
To this Dr Whittock makes substantial (and approving) reference. He 
makes no mention, however, of any book or article later than 1964, so 
that (for example) Paul G. Ruggiers The Art of the Canterbury Tales 
(1965) appears to have been left out of account. Granted the difficulty 
of keeping up with critics of Chaucer, four years’ time-lag is too long; 
granted that not all that is published on Chaucer is worth mentioning, 
there are too many important omissions. There are also some rather odd 
inclusions. The sustained attacks upon Elizabeth Salter’s Chaucer: The 
Knight's Tale and.the’ Clerk's Tale (1962) would not be out of place if 
Dr Whittock otherwise treated the writings of recent Chaucerian critica in 
comprehensive detail. As things are, one wonders what special cause for 
offence Mrs Salter may have given: a number of phrases in her book, we 
aro solemnly told, ‘reflect a patronising and belittling attitude improper 
before a.poet of Chaucer’s stature and achievements’ (p. 148). 

It is doubtful whether Dr Whittock’s central thesis about the unity and 
the religious quality of the Canterbury Tales will be accepted by readers 
who have not already been converted by the writings of Huppé, Baldwin, 
Ruggiers and others. The religious unity of the Tales is, of course, a 
question of degree. Some of the Tales are clear testimony to a religious 
concern; obviously some of the Tales are closely linked both to their tellers 
and’ to each other; the General Prologue and the Parson's Tale stand like 
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twin pillars at the beginning and end of the existing work. But some of 
the intervening Tales are harder to fit into a pattern, and Chaucer’s 
Retraction at the end of the Parsons Tale is a problem. Dr Whittock 
detects in the Retraction a conflict between Chaucer the man and Chaucer 
the artist; ‘as artist must he not have felt that to speak the truth about the 
world as it was, with its inherent bawdy, was justiflable?' (pp. 297-8). And 
the conclusion of the Miller's Tale, for example, is a significant conjunction 
of 'the erotic and the sacred': 


And Nicholas is scalded in the towte. 
This tale is doon, and God save al the rowtel 


Thus ‘Chaucer’s spiritual didacticism is to be found in every corner of the 
great work, not merely set out in the final sermon' (p. 296). 

The keystone of the structure Dr Whittock has built is the validity of 
his interpretations of the individual tales. In general, these do not inspire 
confidence. The chapter on the Miller's Tale, for example (and the tale is 
important because Dr Whittock believes that 'those tales which are the 
most important witnesses of the poem's integrity are indeed the tales where 
the poetic quality is most marked") begins with the statement that the close 
connection with the Knights Tale has bezn ‘scarcely recognised’. This 
critically superior tone, which is not by any means unusual in the book, 
has no warrant whatever: what has been ‘scarcely recognised’ is actually 
a commonplace of undergraduate teaching, let alone of the higher criticism. 
Again in the chapter on the Miller's Tale, there are a couple of pages’ 
(89-91) reflection on the fabliau and on medieval sexual matters; Dr 
Whittock seems unaware that the fabliau was of courtly, not popular, 
origin (at any rate there is no reference to Per Nykrog's work on this 
genre). Perhaps it is this that blinds Dr Whittock to the fun that Chaucer 
has with Alisoun in the Miller's Tale. There should be plenty of other 
indications, though; a reader with a reasonable knowledge (a) of the 
conventions of fine amour (b) of medieval rhetoric can hardly fail to see 
that Alisoun is mocked by Chaucer — that we are sometimes supposed to 
laugh at her. To say that there is ‘little doubt of Chaucer's wholehearted 
endorsement of Alisoun and all she representa: the animal vigour of un- 
spoilt creation’ (p. 87) is to impoverish the Miller's Tale — and incidentally 
to weaken the contrast with the Knights Tale. Surely Chaucer's audience 
must have roared at the imagined incongruity of a courtly lady with bared 
backside at the window instructing a lover outside to hurry up and kiss 
her ‘Lest that our neighbores thee espye’? 

One last example from the chapter on the Millers Tale: Dr Whittock 
cites two passages of text which he rega-ds as 'particularly significant 
among the ‘many juxtapositions of the profane and the sacred’. These are 
lines 3304ff. and 3650ff. The first passage describes how Alisoun goes to 
church immediately after she has agreed to commit adultery with Nicholas, 
the second how she and Nicholas lie in the carpenter’s bed, disporting 
themselves until 


the belle of laudes gan to rynge, 
And freres in the chauncel gonne synge. 


I think Dr Whittock is right when he says that these passages ‘tease us 
with their innumerable possibilities’. I have neither time nor space to offer 
my.own commentary on them, but what I find incomprehensible is Dr 
Whittock's omission: of the most. obvious point, namely that each passage 
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serves as a cue for the entrance of the parish-clerk, Absolon, who is 
introduced immediately after the first, and who makes a re-appearance 
immediately after the second. The result of the omission is again im- 
PAR of Chaucer’s poem, and a diminution of Chaucer’s narrative 


E plain fact is, I am afraid, that it takes an excellent scholar and 
critic to write well about Chaucer. Sometimes Dr Whittock writes so badly 
that I am led to wonder whether the editors of the Cambridge University 
Press actually edit. For example: 'Before starting on the Tale proper, one 
further point in the Prologue is worth mentioning’ (p.266). Of the 
recognition of Chaucer's genius by generations of poets: 'It bespeaks a 
sound consensus of opinion that has come as near as any to being un- 
ruffled by the whirligig of fashion' (p.3). There are numerous literal 
errors, mostly in footnotes (e.g, Bocaccio, p.60) but sometimes in the 
text (e.g, In pricipio, p. 132). I suppose I was prejudiced to start with, 
but I certainly wish now not to read words like ‘undercut’, ‘resonance’, 
'energy' ever again. 


University of Sydney H. L. ROGERS 


JACK UPLAND, FRIAR DAW'S REPLY & UPLAND'S REJOINDER. 
Ed. by P. L. Heyworth. Oxford University Press, 1968, pp. xii + 176. 


THIS is not the first time that Jack Upland and Friar Daw have appeared 
in print, but the present editor, to judge by the comments concluding his 
introduction, clearly assumes it will be the last. "They have earned their 
neglect. If I tidy them away to an honest grave it is not with any claim to 
“definitiveness”, but because there is no good reason why they should ever 
be disinterred again.' (p. 53). I have quoted these remarks not because I 
find them disarming (though I do), but because I also find them disturbing. 
Have the texts really 'earned their neglect? And if they are to be tidied 
away for ever, are we not at least entitled to a definitive version of them 
before they go? The question of definitiveness must come first. Jack Upland, 
& belligerent question-by-question catechism of friars, exists in two MS 
versions (one fifteenth, the other sixteenth century) and several sixteenth 
century printed versions. Friar Daw's Reply and Upland's Rejoinder exist 
together in a single fifteenth century MS, the Rejoinder in the margin of 
the Reply. Daw's Reply is a rebuttal of Upland, and the Rejoinder acts as 
a running answer, supposedly by Upland, to the Reply. Upland was last 
printed by Skeat towards the end of the last century, and the other two by 
Wright somewhat earlier. Skeat did not know of the MS versions of Upland, 
and Wright's versions are, as Mr Heyworth says, very inaccurate. There was 
therefore clearly a need for a new edition. 

As far as I can tell without a thorough comparison of the MSS and the 
new text, this is a careful and accurate transcription (and, in the case of 
Upland, collation) of the MS material. Two problems related to definitive- 
ness, however, arise. The first, a small one, is Mr Heyworth’s attitude to 
the Latin quotations, the second is his attitude to emendation. Of the Latin 
quotations he says: 'Since I do not attempt to construct a critical text for 
the Latin quotations introduced by Daw and UR, I have chosen to avoid 
adding to the conventional signs and to the apparatus. I therefore expand 
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abbreviations silently, generally ignore cozrections, and supply without 
notice letters or words in obvious cases, and emendations where necessary’. 
(p.51). It is a matter for editorial decision, but surely failing to record 
the forms of the MSS (even the Latin ones) must damage the authority 
of the edition More damaging, however, is the editor’s attitude to 
emendation. This comes through most clearly in his comments on Daw's 
Reply. ‘The text is very corrupt and stands at a distance of at least two, 
and possibly three or more, copies from the original. The dependence of 
the text upon a single witness means that where it is defective the editor 
must resort for the most part to conjectural emendation.’ (p.40). The 
problem of course arises over deciding where it is defective. A look at the 
first four pages of Daw's Reply will give some idea of the defectiveness 
and the emendation. 


In the first one hundred and twenty-four Hnes there are eighteen editorial 
emendations. (I am leaving out of account the contemporary corrections). 
Of these two are necessary to recover the sense: 'summe' for MS 'summen' 
(42); ‘marren’ for MS ‘marrer’ (93). Both are suspension mark errors, as 
are the two spellings ‘pphecie’ for ‘propkecie’ (5,91). ‘Achan’ for MS 
'achor' (23) has Biblical warrant (though by looking at Joshua vii, 26 one 
can see how a confusion of place and man might occur). ‘wil’ for MS 
‘willen’ (76), though expected, is not strictly speaking necessary. Of the 
other emendations none has a stronger justification than a stylistic one. 
There is no need to emend the following: 'apperip' for MS 'apperid' (5) 
(a possible 15th c. spelling); 'preisib' for MS ‘preise (57) (a possible 
subjunctive); ‘Displese’ for MS ‘displesib’ (58) (either a Southern plural, 
or lack of agreement caused by dislocation of subject and verb); ‘vexest’ 
for MS ‘vexes’ (64) (a common 2nd sing. pres. spelling); 'prelat' for MS 
‘pralat (70) (? indicative of short/obscure vowel); ‘seien’ for MS ‘sein’ 
(109) (a perfectly possible form). Of the stylistic ones, 'from heuen' (9) 
is attractive, but MS 'on erbe' makes sense, and the Biblical references do 
not prove the emendation necessary; 'grounding of bis (15) is smoother 
than MS ‘ground in goddis’ but the latter is quite intelligible; and ‘sundring’ 
(17) for MS ‘hindring’, though again attractive, is not mecessary, since 
‘hindring’ gives good sense and the alliteration is not obligatory (v. 11. 
10-11). The re-ordering of lines 47-52 is quite unnecessary, as they make 
perfectly good sense in the MS order, and the alteration of ‘callen hem 
forb her’ (104) to ‘call on men for ber’ does not solve the awkwardness 
of sense, and introduces the form ‘ber’, unusual in this text. The final 
emendation involves the omission of a phrase on metrical grounds, a 
difficult thing to prove in a late alliterative poem of this sort. 

There are, of course, many other places where emendation is necessary, 
but the amount of it that has been included in this text does seem to me 
to be excessive. Not that Mr Heyworth conceals his emendations; but by 
their inclusion in the text they cloud the first impression of what the poem 
means, and also serve to conceal its more unusual linguistic features. On 
this latter point, perhaps, had Mr Heyworth been able to expand his 
section on language, he would have included these features, as well as other 
topics such as a discussion of possible Lollard vogue words and words 
first recorded in English in these texts. 

Emendation aside, however, this is a gooc working text. The commentary 
is particularly useful in revealing by quotation the close connection between 
Upland and other Lollard texts, and also to some extent filling out the 
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general religious background. The introductory note on the dating of the 
poems also brings them into helpful relationship with their background, 
religious and political. I would have liked more of this, 

Finally, of course, there is the question of whether they have earned 
their neglect. Mr Heyworth sees their interest as that of a footnote to a 
historical controversy. I have always found footnotes fascinating, and these 
are no exception. They throw light, in their way, on the pitiful and painful 
sect of Lollards, and on the lower side of religious controversy in the 
fifteenth century; they are a part, if small, of the growing use of English, 
and of the dying of the native alliterative tradition. And they have their 
own appeal — particularly Friar Daw. They are not great literature, but 
they have enough occasional flickers of the spirit of Plers Plowman about 
them, to make them lively and even, at times, exciting. Despite my particu- 
lar reservations about Mr Heyworth’s editing, I am delighted that he has 
made the three texts easily and pleasantly accessible. 


University of Leeds PETER MEREDITH 


AMYNTAS AND THE LAMENTATIONS OF AMYNTAS. Ed. by 
Walter F. Staton Jr. and Franklin M. Dickey. University of Chicago Press, 
1968, pp. xxii + 99. 


THOMAS Watson, one of the later Elizabethan poets, was much admired 
in his own time, particularly for his long Latin poem, Amyntas, of which 
the only original copy is in the British Museum. It has now been carefully 
edited by Walter Staton Jr, and published as No. 2 of the Renaissance 
English Text Society's Series. Abraham Fraunce's translation, The Lament- 
ations of Amyntas (1587), is published in the same volume, with Franklin 
M. Dickey's editorial notes. 

Amyntas, which dates from 1585, consists of eleven querelae, or lament- 
ations, for the shepherdess Phyllis, the mourner being the ‘lachrymosus 
Amyntas. As each querela runs to about 100 hexameters, there is a 
veritable avalanche of weeping; and though Watson, by means of his 
ingenious variations and striking displays of erudition, more or less avoids 
monotony, reading the poem is a heavy task. 

From the historiographer's point of view, however, Amyntas is very 
interesting, as it reveals quite a lot about the Elizabethan manner of 
intoning a Latin hexameter. Ás one might expect, Latinists in those days 
were strongly influenced, like a good few English Latinists today, by the 
predominance of the stress accent in English. They tended, apparently, to 
look on the hexameter as a line of six beats, with the 'quantities' floating 
around them. This is particularly noticeable in cases where natural syllabic 
length is reinforced by ‘length by position’, One example among many 
others in Amyntas is in line 16 of the first querela, 

Nulla, meosque ignes calidae testentur arenae, 
in which Watson marks the o of meosque with an accent, as if to make 
sure that the reader hammers it hard enough. 

I find this interesting, because poems written by Latinists in France 
usualy (and rightly) subordinate stress to syllable-length, whereas in 
Italy, as in England, this process is often reversed. In Watson's poem I 
hear the voice of an Englishman, in Ronsard's Latin poems the voice of a 
Frenchman, while in Giovanni Pascoli’s voluminous Carmina I somehow 
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hear an Italian voice singing. In other words, a man writes Latm verse 
under the influence, to some extent, of his native tongue. 

None of these remarks is intended, of course, to denigrate Thomas 
Watson's powers as a Latinist. He wrote excellent, classical Latin, and the 
editor has noted in Amyntas only six post-classical words. 

Fraunce’s translation, which keeps very close to the original (though 
there are a few misinterpretations), is an early exemplification of the pit- 
falls awaiting those who try to write English hexameters. One simply 
cannot measure English verse (or verse in any other modern European 
language) by the length of syllables. Fraunce was aware of this problem, 
and worked out an elaborate system for dividing English syllables into 
‘longs’ and ‘shorts’. He even turns ‘outrageous’ into ‘autragius’ when he 
wants to change the last syllable from long to short (but it is short, surely, 
however one spells it). He leaves me unconvinced, however, and I defy 
anyone to intone the opening line of the 8th Lamentation as a genuine 
hexameter: 

Since death of Phillis, since Phillis burnt by Amyntas, 

It is a slightly topheavy pentameter. 

The whole idea is hopeless, a fact that was clearly demonstrated in 
France in the same century, when Jean-Antoine Baif's attempts to introduce 
quantitative versification into French poetry were dismally unsuccessful If 
£he system won't work in French, in which the stress-accent is non- 
aggressive, how can it work in English, in which stress has always pre- 
dominated? 

All the above criticisms are, of course, directed against Watson and 
Fraunce, not against the two editors, who have presented us with a very 
impressive piece of scholarship, and have earned the gratitude of all those 
who still take Latin seriously and who Iook on the history of Latin writing, 
from the mediaeval period onwards, as a matter of fundamental importance 
in the history of European culture. 


University of Melbourne . A. R. CHISHOLM 


BEN JONSON: THE ALCHEMIST. Edited by F. H. Mares. The Revels 
Plays. London, Methuen, 1967, pp. lxxix + 208. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: DIDO QUEEN OF CARTHAGE and THE 
MASSACRE AT PARIS. Edited by H. J. Oliver. The Revels Plays. 
London, Methuen, 1968, pp. xxvi -+ 186. 

JOHN FORD: THE CHRONICLE HISTORY OF PERKIN WARBECK. 
Edited by Peter Ure. The Revels Plays. London, Methuen, 1968, pp. Ixxxix 
+ 190. 

MACBETH AND THE PLAYERS. Edited by Dennis Bartholomeusz, 
Cambridge University Press, 1969, pp. xv + 302. 


THE Revels Plays began in 1958 as a series providing editors with ample 
space, and purchasers with what was often the only fully annotated single 
edition of an Elizabethan or Jacobean play. A decade later, the volumes 
are as generous as ever, but their price has nearly doubled and several 
competitors have appeared on the market. Tae Revels editions remain the 
most scholarly and informative of the rival series; one hopes that the 
publishers won't price them beyond the reach of students and teachers. 
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Mares’ edition of The Alchemist illustrates both their quality and the 
difficulty of constructing a completely satisfactory commentary on a text 
so rich in local detail. 

To take ILi as an example, where Mares gives 159 lines of commentary 
to 104 lines of text, J. B. Steane, in his 1967 edition for C.U.P., supplies 
90 lines of commentary; Douglas Brown, in his 1966 edition for the New 
Mermaid series, gives 62 lines of commentary. 

None of the editors adequately glosses ‘spectatissimi’ (1. 8), with its 
connotations of Italian titles of rank; ‘frail card’ (1. 10), with its comical 
religious overtones; ‘the golden calf’? (1l. 19)—most students have little 
acquaintance with the Bible, and at least need a direction to find the 
episode; ‘Vestals’ and their ‘fire’ at Pict-hatch (ll. 62-3), which requires 
some knowledge of the original Virgins, and an explanation of the pun—an 
odd omission this, since the dust-jacket claims that the Revels edition 
‘makes explicit some of the entertaining bawdy which editors of a more 
austere generation left in decent obscurity’; and ‘Pertinax’ (1. 79), both 
the name of a Roman emperor and an appropriate adjective. 

Very occasionally Mares is less helpful than one or other of his fellow 
editors. The force of his illustration of 1115-16 depends on a term 
('Grogaram') which itself needs a gloss; the Oxford editors and Steane 
concisely explain the point of IL 88-9, where the Revels note leaves them 
obscure. But it would be easier to find such faults in the other editions. 
(One wonders, for instance, what the average undergraduate would make 
of Brown's notes, ‘naturalized: naturata as distinct from naturans’ and 
‘Jove's shower: ie. the Danae’.) On some thirty matters of detail the 
Revels commentary is simply the best available; lucid, full and always to 
the point. 

In his Introduction, Mares provides a biography of the dramatist, an 
account of alchemy, a stage history, & brief stimulating analysis of speech 
patterns, and a general discussion of the play which concentrates on its 
theatricality, 'the way in which it is conceived to use to the best advantage 
the potentialities of stage action'—the aspect of any play which the average 
reader finds most difficult to imagine. 

The strength of H. J Oliver's edition of the two Marlowe plays lies in its 
meticulous and thorough account of questions of date, sources, collabora- 
tion and the nature of the texts (Oliver is particularly good on the proba- 
bility that the text of The Massacre is à memoria] reconstruction). Some 
scholars will want to differ over interpretation, but on these matters the 
relevant facts and hypotheses are scrupulously reported and carefully 
weighed. Rather less stimulating are the critical accounts of each play. 
Professor Oliver concentrates on defining authorial attitudes toward the 
chief characters; his guarded approach—'Perhaps there is evidence enough 
after all for hesitating to accept the common opinion that even in its 
original form [The Massacre at Paris] can have had little to offer to a 
true admirer of Marlowe'—is unlikely to encourage a fresh appraisal of 
the plays. 

This is certainly not the case with Peter Ure's account of Perkin War- 
beck. This edition of ‘the last good English history-play of its era’ was 
completed shortly before the editor's death, and is a splendid memorial 
to Ure's long-standing interest in Ford and the Jacobean dramatists, an 
interest and an enthusiasm always tempered by sensitivity of response and 
sound scholarship. 
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Ure discusses the text (suggesting that th» Quarto derives from a fair 
copy annotated for use as a prompt book), the date and authorship (he 
decisively refutes Harbarge’s view that Dekker shared in the play), and 
documents Ford’s creative handling of his sources. There is a register of 
critical opinions of the play, a biographical index of historical characters, 
and appendices, including the relevant passages from Gainsford’s Perkin 
Warbeck. But the finest thing in this volime is Ure’s extended essay 
“Majesty and Passion’, in which dramaturgy, characterization, language, 
structure, scale and tone are all kept in view to make a well-balanced 
and exciting account of the drama. It is difficult to imagine a more 
adequate edition of Perkin Warbeck for anv purpose. 

In Macbeth and the Players, Dennis Bartholomeusz has painstakingly 
assembled accounts of the interpretation, in general and in detail, of the 
roles of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth by actors from 1611 to 1964. He 
provides a detailed commentary on the text, a succession of insights into 
the possible weight and significance of phrases and lines, in relation to a 
total interpretation of the play. The usefulness of the book would be 
greatly enhanced by an index of Act, Scene and Line references. 


University of Otago C. A. GIBSON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
James Sutherland. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969, pp. vii + 589. 


In his Preface to this, the sixth, volume of The Oxford History of English 
Literature, Professor Sutherland writes: 


It has seemed to me that, while it is not the business of a literary 
historian to seek to reanimate the dead, it is part of his function 
to call attention to writers who are being unduly neglected, and 
whose writing still has life and indivicuality. 
Sutherland begins (and ends) his first chapter, on the background of the 
period, by stressing the diversity of the writing produced between 1660 
and 1700, thereby anticipating the book’s final paragraphs, after some 
four hundred pages of the broadest survey, in which he concludes, none- 
theless, that ‘it was the tradition of the gentleman writer that prevailed’. 
This book, as might have been expected, will be invaluable as a work of 
reference, but its greatest strength may well turn out to be the balance 
and sanity of its judgments. Sutherland knows this period so well that 
he never has to struggle to make his points; he has no compulsion to 
condemn and is open to none of the temptations to tendentious argument. 
The largest section is, necessarily, that devoted to the drama. Chapter II 
begins with an account of the theatrical companies and audiences of the 
Restoration, goes on to describe the search for new dramatic forms, and 
then deals, in turn, with the heroic play (one of the best discussions in the 
whole book), tragedy, and opera. Chapter LII, the largest in the volume, 
deals with Restoration comedy (omitting Vanbrugh and Farquhar, already 
treated in Dobrée's volume on the early eighteenth century), and by the 
time Sutherland has finished this he has written rather more than one third 
of his whole text. Chapter IV is entitled Poetry, Chapter V Prose Fiction, 
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and.Chapter VI Essays, Letters and Journals. It is here that the full scope 
of the work begins to manifest itself, as the next chapter deals with 
biography, history, travel literature; religious literature; philosophy, 
politics, economics; and science. In the final chapter, on criticism, Suther- 
land gathers up certain of the literary strands that have appeared in the 
earlier parts of the book. A reviewer must acknowledge the debt that all 
students of this period will owe the author. The extent of his reading is 
truly remarkable and, as he more than once slyly suggests, the work 
undertaken for some of the chapters was not always a labour of love. 
Most readers will, of course, be interested in the more specifically ‘literary’ 
sections. 

The discussion of Restoration drama is admirable. Here, as elsewhere, 
Sutherland works outwards from Dryden, from his theory and practice to a 
treatment of other writers and the general issues that the genre raises. 
He has the happy knack of making literary history interesting — more often 
than not by the brief, deceptively casual, but illuminating remark: ‘A self- 
induced excitement no doubt accounts for some of the most frigid ardours 
of the heroic drama...’ Or take this comment on the hero in a heroic 
play: 

Almanzor, indeed, uses his brain a good deal Jess than, say, the 
Lone Ranger of the western film, and so far as we take any interest 
in him at all it is the sort of interest we have in a dangerous 
animal, or, at the most, in a noble savage. 


Sometimes Sutherland extends an image provided by his original. He 
quotes Dryden’s remark on The Indian Emperor: “ ‘an irregular piece, if 
compard with many of Corneille’s’, and written ‘with more Flame than 
Art,” Sutherland’s gloss reads, “There is, in fact, a good deal of Dryden’s 
rather oily flame in this play'. Sometimes he uses an image of his own to 
make a critical point as, after talking of Southerne's use of rhetoric instead 
of d words that would alone express the full tragedy of the situation, 
he adds: 


This happens again and again in the tragedy of the period: the 
foot is fatally placed on the accelerator and the engine merely races. 


The treatment of Restoration comedy is marked by understanding, a 
capacity for sympathetic response, and a polite but firm refusal to be 
iaken in by the rhetoricians or the moralists (of Macaulay's day or our 
own). Sutherland, rightly, deprecates the critical tendency, by way of reply 
to the denigrators of Restoration comedy, to overestimate its seriousness. 
(Dobrée, even, might be taken as an offender here). One of his best 
rejoinders is: 

Much of what nowadays passes for thought in Restoration comedy 

is Pune no moro than an intelligent rationalization of patrician 

insolence. 


But this does not prevent him (and here he surely parts company with 
L. C. Knights) from giving this literature its due as comedy, as his excellent 
discussion of Etherege proves. 

The treatment of Wycherley is rather disappointing. Here, following 
the argument put forward some years go in his book English Satire, 
Sutherland notes the ambiguity that seems to lie at the centre of Wycher- 
ley's plays but, despite one of his shrewdest comments (Lady Flippant, 
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like several of Wycherley’s characters, is ‘guilty of indecent exposure of 
her mind’), the discussion does not go far enough. Certainly, Horner as a 
character is sacrificed to the plot m The Country Wife, but what of Alithea? 
Does not she exemplify (perhaps best of ell the characters) Wycherley’s 
dilemma as a dramatist? And the complex issues raised by The Plain 
Dealer are barely glanced at in the remark that it is conceivable that the 
creator of Manly and Olivia is not ‘the hurt and bruised Puritan’ but ‘the 
professional satirist’, But any such reservations cannot detract from the 
broad achievement of Sutherland’s account of Restoration drama. He has 
read so much more than most of its critics that he is able to avoid the 
traps of rigid categorizing. (It is significant that he does not use the phrase 
Comedy of Manners at all until his final simming up, and even then he 
uses it only in an unemphatic way). He understands what the comic 
dramatists were really doing (as distinct from their formal protestations) 
and can, accordingly, extract the modicum of truth from Lamb’s remarks 
about the world they create. 

Sutherland gives almost one half of his forty-eight pages on the poetry 
to Dryden — a fair share, we might think, until we realize that Rochester 
gets only three, which seems to deny him the status he deserves. From the 
later chapters we can single out for praise the warmly appreciative treat- 
ment of Bunyan and of the unduly neglected Characters of Butler — the 
latter, Sutherland insists, one of the outstanding contributions to Restoration 
literature. 

This volume contains the usual Chronological Tables and an extensive, 
most detailed Bibliography. There are occasional inconsistencies and other 
errors. A biographical footnote on Aphra Behn (p.132) says she appears 
to have visited Surinam in 1663-4, whereas it is later said (p. 214) that she 
did in fact visit Surinam in those years. Occasionally a biographical note 
simply repeats something said in the main text (e.g. p. 257). A phrase from 
the Preface to The Spanish Friar is quoted three times (pp. 50, 103, 187) 
each time in a slightly different form. The publication date of Reliquiae 
Baxterianae is given as 1698 (p. 260), instead of 1696 as elsewhere. Other 
typographical errors or omissions occur on pages 103, 173, 297, 497. The 
phrase ‘the two last’? is used on p.148 and p.191, on both of which 
occasions the more acceptable idiom would surely be ‘the last two’, as on 
p. 265. 


University of New South Wales R. G. GEERING 


APPROACHES TO PARADISE LOST, edited by C. A. Patrides, London, 
Edward Arnold, 1968, pp. xii + 265. 

THE SHADOW OF HEAVEN, Jon S. Lawry, New York, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1968, pp. xv + 416. 


OVERWHELMED by the flood of recent books and articles about Milton, 
at present swollen by pious tributes to the fact that Paradise Lost was 
published in 1667, I clutch for a straw to help me review these two 
examples, and find it in Eliot’s principle that fact in critical works is 
superior to interpretation. Accordingly, I regard Approaches to Paradise 
Lost, a collection of lectures delivered at York University in 1966 and 
1967, as the better of these books; and of the lectures I find most valuable 
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Brian Morris’s ‘Not without Song: Milton and the Composers’, and J. B. 
Trapp’s “The Iconography of the Fall of Man’. 

The first of these opens with Mrs Delaney’s attempt to persuade Handel 
to set to music the ‘drama for an oratorio’ which she made out of 
Paradise Lost, and ends, after describing some eighteenth-century attempts 
to make an oratorio out of the epic, by suggesting why Handel refused. 
This was because the eighteenth century in general ‘domesticated’ the 
poem, concentrating on the human story; and, ‘Whatever else Handel was, 
he was never domestic’. Whether or not this theory is sound, the body 
of the article contains much interesting information, illustrated by verbal 
and musical quotations, about contemporary attempts to set Paradise Lost 
or parts of it to music. 

Likewise, Mr Trapp’s long article on the iconography of the Fall, though 
he modestly describes it as ‘no more than a sketch or summary’, is 
crammed with information, splendidly illustrated. It will certainly fulfil his 
hope that it will be useful to literary historians, and it conclusively estab- 
lishes his central contention that ‘in any work of art made by or for a 
Christian which portrays the Fall, there must always be a more or less 
explicit proleptic reference to Redemption and/or Judgement’ (p.224). We 
could do with rather more interpretation from so learned a writer, especi- 
ally about the significance of changes in the representation of the Fall, and 
any connexions he finds between visual and verbal representations. 

Of the less factual lectures, Joseph H Summers’s ‘The Embarrassments 
of Paradise Lost’ exemplifies the virtues of interpretation by a good critic. 
He does not strain to say anything startlingly new, but puts the poem 
squarely before us again with freshness, force and conviction, as being 
central to the English literary tradition, and also ‘modern’ in that it deals 
with so many of our moral problems. T. J. B. Spenser’s ‘Paradise Lost: the 
Anti-Epic (a term coined on the analogy of the 'anti-novel and ‘anti- 
hero’) is stimulating and entertaining. While unconvinced that the poem 
shows ‘not only a respect for the great cultural traditions of the past, but 
also a kind of witty devaluation of them’ (p.89), I enjoyed this account 
of the death of epic, as ‘a glorious and perfectly staged suicide’ (p.98). 

The volume does at times ring with slightly passé critical jargon— 
words like dichotomy, irony, tension; these, and the flatness or cheapness 
of some witticisms, probably strike the reader as they would not the 
listener to the original lectures. But the lectures which interpret the poem, 
without revealing new facts, are varied and vigorous; some put forward 
discrepant and therefore stimulating opinion; and the reader’s blood pres- 
sure is not too often raised to the dangerous heights caused by such 
statements as Frank L. Huntley’s (‘Before and After the Fall: Some Mil- 
tonic Patterns of Systasis’) that, ‘If Adam typologically is Christ, then 
his willingness to die with and for Eve foreshadows the Son’s promise to 
die out of God’s love for man’ (p. 5). Altogether, the book is a useful 
addition to a Milton library. 


I wish I could be equally sure about Jon S. Lawry’s Shadow of Heaven. 
I found this long, serious, learned book, permeated by love and enthusiasm 
for Milton, very hard going, and wonder what will be made of it by the 
general reader to whom it is expressly directed. In the interests of a theory, 
Professor Lawry interprets all Milton's poems as dealing with creation, 
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fall and renewal; so Arcades has to be read as a religious poem; both 
L'Allegro and Il Penseroso begin with an exorcism which 'intimates the 
Satan or Death of Paradise Lost' (p. 47); in Comus the Attendant Spirit 
assumes ‘the Christlike appearance and function of a “Swain” or shepherd’, 
but is more like God or Raphael than Chris: (p. 73), while the Lady must 
suffer ‘a token fall’ (p. 71); and Uriel’s encounter with Satan in Book III 
of Paradise Lost is also an example of temptation and fall (p. 167), though 
like the Lady he remains sinless. 

Thus distinctions of genre and sense are blurred in favour of interpreta- 
tion according to a theory. The search for other kinds of links between 
unlike things is illustrated by the statement that the meal shared in Paradise 
by Raphael, Adam and Eve ‘mtimates the sacrament of Communion’ 
(p 193), which. I am afraid I find nonsensical. 

Certain critical terms like ‘stance’ seem to me unnecessary; I find myself 
repelled by words like catharized, anthropopathically, uncausative, entern- 
ality, resurrective, and by such statements as the one about Adam's failure 
to heed Raphael's warnings, that ‘His innocence, like that of Shakespeare's 
Miranda, possesses some inattentive ignorance to his “Cyropaedia”’ 
(p. 198). 

These defects obscure some very acute observations. Professor Lawry 
is constantly and rightly aware of how the reader is drawn into the experi- 
ence of Paradise Lost. A good example is his suggestion that God's ‘cold 
and difficult voice in Book III, so often regarded as a flaw in the poem, 
is designed to make us share Satan's and Eve's resistance and disaffection. 
We too, as fallen creatures, find, and are meant to find, reason and 
justice repellent. And there are flashes of wit, as in the comment on Mil- 
ton's view that love ‘has his seat in reason rather than in a physical site 
recently assigned it by Yeats’ (p. 229). The reader who can fix his attention 
on such insights will find much of value in the book, despite what seem 
to me serious defects. 


University of Otago MARGARET DALZIEL 


MILTON STUDIES I. Edited by James D. Simmonds. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1969, pp. 192. 


THIS book comprises a collection of essays, the first of a series to be 
published annually by the University of Pittsburgh Department of English. 
To quote from the legend on the cover, ‘The articles in this first volume 
concentrate on Milton’s language, imagery, and relation to tradition’. 
Among the contributors are Thomas Kranidas, John Steadman and Louis 
Martz, and the essays are about Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes. 

Two points of interest to be recorded are the style and the form of the 
essays. For the most part, the style of tha different essays is consistently 
clear and economical; oddly enough, in an essay which considers Milton’s 
scorn of ‘non-functional verbiage’, you find one of the few lapses into poor 
writing in the book: ‘The stability and grandeur of the architecture does 
not militate against an almost omnipresent sense of organic vitality, an 
imagery of operative plenitude and fecundity’ (p.16). The buried meta- 
phors in ‘stability’ and ‘militate’ rise and quarrel, ‘omnipresent’ is awkward 
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to limit and difficult to pronounce, the last phrase in the sentence sounds 
barbarous though it is succinct, and the run of abstractions is tiresome. 
This would, however, pass without comment in a passage of less distin- 
guished writing. 

A second point of interest is the careful method of presentation of the 
material. This is a pleasing book to handle and return to. The titles are 
bold and clear, each essay has a synopsis and a list of notes and references 
is appended, 

A. J. A. Waldock's name is quoted many times and three of the ten 
writers take issue with him over important considerations in Paradise Lost. 
This is a sign that Waldock’s book Paradise Lost and its Critics is formid- 
able enough to force itself on the attention of critics after twenty years of 
drift and fashion in the Great Controversy; and C. S. Lewis continues to 
live in more or less approving comments by Anthony Low, Arnold Stein, 
and perhaps inspired Kranidas to recall the ‘tradition of the use of the body 
as metaphor for nations or large systems’ (p.26). Lewis first drew his 
readers’ attention to the tradition in a detailed discussion of the passage 
describing Eden (A Preface to Paradise Lost, Chapter VII). 

Three of the essays are especially interesting and valuable: one by 
Jackson Cope, on Paradise Regained, making the reader see how intensely 
aware of one another Dryden and Milton were, and how this affected theme 
and style in the work of both; one by John Steadman, for a timely reminder 
that Milton was a master of the theory, practice and ethical aspect of 
rhetoric, and that one major if less obvious thematic interest Milton had 
was the difference between true and false rhetoric; and one by Anthony 
Low because he amuses while he instructs us on traditions regarding food, 
a a application in Paradise Lost. Low's conclusion seems to me pro- 

‘ound. 


University of New South Wales J. M. ALLEN 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Geoffrey Durrant. Cambridge University 
Press, 1969, pp. vii + 161. ° 

REMINISCENCES OF WORDSWORTH AMONG THE PEASANTRY 
OF WESTMORLAND. Hardwicke Drummond Rawnsley. London, Dillon's 
University Bookshop, 1969, pp. 42. 


IN an introduction and ten chapters Professor Durrant examines five major 
poems and two groups (those relating to ‘Matthew’ and ‘Lucy’), and looks 
more cursorily at The Prelude and a selection from the sonnets. He begins 
with ‘I wandered lonely as a cloud’, which Wordsworth considered to be a 
touchstone of the reader’s capacity to understand his work. The aim is 
clearly to develop this capacity in the reader who is coming to Words- 
worth for almost the first time; little is taken for granted but a possible 
tendency for such a reader to regard Wordsworth as ‘the simple poet of 
simple things’. 

In correcting this impression, Professor Durrant keeps close to the 
evidence and is responsive to the quality of the words, He rightly em- 
phasises the ‘thought’ and ‘knowledge’ in the poems, but, while he equally 
rightly refuses to turn the thought into a philosophical syatem, he does 
tend to make rather different claims for it than are perhaps justified. It 
is almost as if the value of the poetry increased with the mere widening 
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of its subject — into ‘the tragedy of man’, cr even such jejune morality as 
‘a sense of proportion and a sense of perspective’. 

In such a process, what is specific in the poem may escape. So his 
sensitive reading of the ‘Matthew’ poems overlooks the importance Words- 
worth clearly attaches to affection for an unique individual (which is why 
no one else can be a ‘son’ to Matthew and no other girl a daughter whom 
he could even wish his own). Instead, he finds Wordsworth contemplating 
‘the ultimate loneliness of the human mind’ or ‘the final nothingness of 
existence’. The oddity of Wordsworth’s view of things cannot be subsumed 
under such general headings without loss. In this case, one oddity might 
well have been brought into relation with others, some of the famous 
understatements in the ‘Lucy’ poems, for instance. But an avoidance of 
cross-association is part of the method of the book. Rather, it concentrates 
attention on one poem at a time, keeping to the order in which things are 
presented within it, courteously guiding ths perhaps reluctant reader. 

Yet, with a poet who is still capable cf surprising us, cross-reference 
constantly helps to bring out what is peculiar in the world over which his 
verse ‘has that property and right which knowledge and love confer’. The 
representative quality of a figure like Michael surely needs to be related 
to other cases in which Wordsworth presents the destruction of the ‘unity 
of being’ which results from the co-operation of the senses with affection 
and purposeful thought. And the link could readily be made with part of 
Professor Durrant’s account of The Prelude, two chapters further on, where 
Wordsworth is seen as inviting the reader ‘not...to the simple life but to 
the fullest exercise of intelligence and feelings’, a process which may, as 
in Michael, give ‘a moral life’ even to stones. Instead, for Professor 
Durrant, Michael becomes Adam, a tree which Wordsworth specifically 
calls the CLIPPING TREE becomes the Tree of Life, and ‘an apocalyptic 
tone and intention’ are fathered upon the whole poem. The biblical 
stylisation of the language and the formal representative gestures of the 
characters are well observed, but the appropriateness, or at least the form, 
of the large conclusions we are offered is to be questioned: ‘the ordered 
life of man... destined under the pressure of change to be broken up into 
disconnectedness and chaos... the tragedy of man...’ No doubt ‘Michael 
is threatened with extinction as a type’, tut the nature of the type could 
well be made more specific, and its ground in Wordsworth’s view of our 
inner life more plain; the strength and the limitations of what he offers 
would then be more open to discussion, not merely to apocalyptic awe. 

Perhaps this is to ask a lot in a book which, for its size, offers much 
to the beginner and, in its frequent clarity and good sense, will stir 
admiration in those who know the difficulty of its task: it offers a great 
deal of insight into the way some of the poems are put together and it 
emphasises the ordering power of imagiration in such a way as to take 
good account of the poetic tradition Wordsworth inherited, as well as, 
at many points, of his own intellectual ard moral audacity. 

This audacity was no longer at a premium when, in 1870, Rawnsley 
began to collect reminiscences of Wordsworth from those who had dug his 
garden or delivered his meat. Nevertheless the attempt was well worth 
making and what he found is well worth reprinting. Rawnsley supplies not 
only a specific footnote to the Evening Star in Michael, but much that we 
can perhaps better interpret than he could, 
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THE WORLD OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Essays for the Tercentenary 
collected and edited by Brian Vickers. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1968, 
pp. x + 273. 


THOUGH this collection of essays arrived late for the Swift Tercentenary, 
its editor ensured an early review by providing it himself in the intro- 
duction, where he comments on the purpose and utility of each contri- 
bution, sometimes registering a difference of opinion with its author. He is 
concerned that recent rhetorical analyses, too often losing sight of Swift 
himself and neglecting to hear his own voice where it should be un- 
mistakable, have frequently failed to recognize Swift’s basic assumptions 
and positive attitudes. The point is well taken by the contributors and the 
theme of the volume is the active, creative Swift, not only in his literary 
modes but in his manoeuvres to translate his thinking into practice. 

No one maintained this view of Swift more consistently than the late 
Herbert Davis, to whom the volume is dedicated and whose 1966 discourse 
on Swift's use of irony is here reprinted. Swift was so brilliant and so 
devastating with his irony that critics are usually cautious about interpreting 
it too straightforwardly for fear of placing themselves in jeopardy. They 
tend in consequence to over-subtlize Swifts intention. But Swift, says 
Davis, was ironic only when it suited him; his mode was rather an inter- 
mittent ‘play of irony’. There are many and important passages where he is 
projecting through the persona his own strongly held views with his own 
voice, and we should be in no doubt on such occasions that he means 
what he says. It is good to hear Davis protesting, in his characteristically 
gentle way, that too much finesse has been applied to the role of Gulliver. 
As observer and commentator Gulliver often presents Swift’s view and 
never more so, Davis believes, than in his regard for the Houyhnhnm way 
of life. The key to the relationship between Gulliver and his creator, 
perhaps even more cogently than Davis allows, is the figure of the King of 
Brobdingnag as a super-Swift, and J would stress the ‘pity and amusement’ 
in his attitude more than the wisdom of the superman. Again, if the final 
question, on which Davis seems undecided, is whether Swift at last 
abandoned all Christian hope, one can at least be certain that he never 
failed in compassion. 

Amusement and compassion; there is yet a third clue to Swift’s funda- 
mental nature provided by Davis’s phrase ‘utter scepticism’. As I interpret 
it, the scepticism does not exclude or negate the warmer qualities in his 
nature because it operates always and only at the intellectual level, applied 
as a control on his finer feelings. In actual practice it is constantly qualified 
by the very energy of his writing and, in the terms of Hugh Sykes Davies’s 
article, the irony with which it is most often expressed must undergo a 
linguistic ‘decoding’ in the course of transmission to the reader. The 
scepticism is a vigorous exposure of extremes; on one side the false 
serenity induced by the too willing acceptance of deception and seif- 
delusion, on the other the restless curiosity that discovers only hollowness 
and nastiness in men. The demolition of these extremes leaves behind not a 
heap of rubble but a cleared plot on which a more seemly and viable 
structure can be erected. W. A. Speck seems to subscribe to this view by 
emphasizing the central importance of the moderate and instructive 
Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man for an understanding of Swift's 
basic and entirely reasonable views on church and state. Pat Rogers’ essay 
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on Swift and the idea of authority and Basil Hall’s on Swift the churchman 
are both relevant to this view of a constructive Swift. Rogers shows how 
Swift, by opposing one view against another, destroys both in the process. 
But he is unwilling to allow that Swift would put any golden mean in their 
place as a norm. It was authority he cherished, especially the authority of 
the Church, even though he might be inwardly uncertain about the sources 
and sanctions of all authority. The anxieties and doubts that beset Swift 
may be, as Hall puts it, a reflection of the seventeenth century mind. But 
Swift was not stuck in the past. He brought the misgivings of the past age 
tight up to date and was intensely aware of what was happening in his own 
time, all the more so because he saw quite realistically that the hopes of 
the settlement of 1689 had not been realized, least of all in Ireland. 

The manner in which conflict and a revulsion of feeling generated 
creative energy in Swift seems also to be the subject of Geoffrey Hill’s 
study of ‘reaction’ in Swift’s poetry, though the essay, unlike the rest of the 
collection, is frequently obscure. Dealing with a particular poem, Roger 
Savage offers ‘A Description of the Morn:ng' as another instance of the 
dialectic of opposites in Swift, who cannot wholly endorse either the 
idealized nature of the Virgilian tradition or the crude actuality of con- 
temporary city life. Setting the one against the other ‘enables him to channel 
his explosive Hogarthian energies into burlesque; and at the same time it 
validates his hints that somewhere, however far away, order, decorum and 
nobility do really exist’ (p. 190). That formulation of the dialectic is sound, 
while leaving me far from convinced that Swift's moral purpose on this 
occasion was quite so serious as Savage would have us believe. 

If Swift stood steadily for morality and authority, his stance, as Hill 
percipiently observes, was at times challenged by 'a strong feeling for the 
anarchic and the predatory’ (p.196). In a neat and beautifully clear 
exposition under the title ‘Swift and the Comedy of Evil’, Irvin Ehrenpreis 
pursues, not for the first time, this somewhat novel and startling line, which 
is perhaps only an old view in a modern guise. He puts it in the form that 
psychologically Swift gets a thrill from the evil or nastiness he exposes by 
exaggerating it to the point where he is vicariously indulging and enjoying 
it, not just the artist's delight in witty mockery but a positive enjoyment in 
imagining the very act itself. The corollary that by this means we as 
participating readers are forced into a recognition of our own implication 
in vileness is both more convincing and more profound than the initial 
hypothesis. À subtle, penetrating, highly original look into the hidden 
heart of Swift's genius, all in brief compass and filled with memorable 
apercus, this is the most exciting piece in the collection. 

More than a word of praise must be given also to the modest but 
seminal essay by Angus Ross, drawing attention to the import of the 
societies, their nature, social bonds and structures, in the countries Gulliver 
visits. It serves as an important reminder that Swift's concern is as much 
with the good society as with the corrupt individual That Swift did love 
the individual and did enjoy the social pleasures of good company is made 
evident in an engaging view by John Hollcway of the Dean of St. Patrick's 
as seen in his letters. 

Finally, the editor himself has contributed two scholarly and revealing 
essays on Swift's relation to More and Bacon. He finds in the Utopia a 
closer parallel than in any of the other accepted sources for the structure 
of Gulliver's Travels and its energizing of satire by situation, and incident- 
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ally directs attention to numerous coincidences of detail. The link with 
Bacon is even more revealing. In a study variously and precisely docu- 
mented, Vickers is able to prove that Swift was closely acquainted with 
Bacon’s works, especially at the period when he was writing A Tale of a 
Tub. But Swift had no liking for Bacon, or his philosophy, or his style. 
By parody and the exploitation of Bacon’s own manner of writing he set 
out to deflate Bacon's great reputation while scarcely ever naming him. 
This fascinating study also provides a notable addition to our under- 
standing of the obliquities of style and method in the Tale. Future editors 
of that work will be indebted to it for many an annotation. Not only the 
annotators but all students of Swift will welcome the whole collection of 
essays for the frequently lively and always perceptive manner in which it 
attempts to rediscover the man and the artist within his writings. 


University of Adelaide COLIN J. HORNE 


WILLIAM BLAKE: an introduction to the man and to his work. Raymond 
Lister. London, Bell, 1968, pp. xii + 200. 


RAYMOND Lister's William Blake is a kindly book written in a clear and 
simple prose, linking Blake's engraved works at every point with his 
professional life as an artist and journeyman engraver. The picture it 
presents of Blake is much more nearly the complete man than purely 
literary biographies have suggested. The trials and privations to which 
Blake was subject as a result of apprenticing himself into what was to 
become a depressed trade emerge very clearly, and the specific engraving 
and printing techniques he employed are described very well and in some 
detail. In order to avoid confusing the reader Mr Lister makes little use 
of his own processes of enquiry. He does not offer alternative explanations 
of these technical matters, but his account of them makes use of recent 
work on this question. His expositions of Blake’s key poems are also free 
of intricacy. In every case a disarmingly precise set of identifications are 
offered for the symbolic personages in Blake’s spiritual dramas, and the 
interpretation given is one that reduces the complexities and uncertainties 
of explication to a minimum. 

So far so good. Mr Lister does not claim to be writing for scholars, 
although no less a figure than Professor G. E. Bentley has given his 
blessing, in the shape of a foreword, to the project, and one might well 
feel that the study could do no harm in the hands of, say, a bright sixth 
former or first-year student. But it ought to be pointed out that Mr Lister 
is in some ways too gentle and kindly a biographer to cast Blake in any 
mould that could suggest subversiveness, hostility to the accepted order, 
opposition to Christianity, or detestation of the social condition of his 
time. And in almost every case his biographical material is illustrated 
from that most unreliable of sources, the anecdotal tradition that began 
with Southey and Robinson, was definitively formulated and passed on 
to posterity by Gilchrist and Rosetti, and beleaguers the biographical 
researcher at every step of the way. No documentation is provided what- 
soever for the tales Mr Lister quotes. 

The worst distortion he perpetuates is the account he offers of Blake's 
revolutionary beliefs. Like the Victorian biographers of Romantic poets 
he feels that Blake must have gone through an experience familiar to 
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every reader of Carlyle’s history of the French Revolution, horror at the 
cruelty and ineptitude of the ancien régime, admiration of the courage and 
idealistic fervour of the early revolutionaries, and disgust at the massacres 
of 1792, leading to disillusionment and a sense of futility (which, we are 
told, can be felt behind the gloom of Songs of Experience). The flaws in 
this account are glaringly obvious. If Bleke became disillusioned with 
revolutionary ideals in 1792, why does Songs of Experience contain a 
more violent denunciation of contemporary social evils than Songs of 
Innocence? Why does Visions of the Daughters of Albion (1794) take 
issue with contemporary sexual morality so intransigently? Why is The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell written after and not before Blake’s supposed 
change of heart? 

Basically Mr Lister sees Blake as a man much less aware of the in- 
tellectual climate of his time than he was, This leads to a misreading of 
An Island in the Moon, which he feels mus: depict Mrs Harriet Matthews’ 
salon, even though he identifies two of the characters as leading intellectuals 
of the day who are unlikely ever to have crossed the Rev. A. S. Matthews’ 
threshold, Joseph Priestley and Thomas Taylor. The attack on Bishop 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible of 1798 is seen as an expression of views 
which Blake had not made public for the preceding six years, and ‘The 
Mental Traveller’, which surely has its roots firmly in the intellectual 
movement of the period from the Whiggish rationalism of the last thirty 
years of the eighteenth century to the essentially conservative atmosphere 
of the first thirty years of the nineteenth, becomes at one in mythic 
strategies with the Lambeth books. 

In many other ways Mr Lister finds Blake a congenial figure, and one 
cannot commend too highly his warm sympathy for the one real outsider in 
the group of lukewarm and wrongheaded radicals who came in time to 
represent Romanticism in England. 


Monash University DENNIS DOUGLAS 


A LEDGER OF CHARLES ACKERS, printer of The London Magazine. 
Ed. D. F. McKenzie and J. C. Ross. Published for the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society by the Oxford University Press, 1968, pp.ix + 331. 


Goo editions of printers’ and publishers’ records—and this is a very good 
one—inject new fact into old fiction, and stimulate more fruitful inquiry. 
Ackers’ ledger for instance tells us much about edition quantities: 7000 
copies were printed of the January 1735 issue of the London Magazine, a 
total maintained or slightly improved for the next twelve years. This is 
the first firm evidence we have had for the circulation of such a periodical 
in the 1730s and 1740s. It invites comparison with the rival Gentleman's 
Magazine, credited by Dr Johnson late in life, reliably it now appears, 
with a monthly circulation of 10,000 for about the same period. On the 
other hand, the editors show that some o? the praise which Dr Johnson's 
partiality long secured for Cave's Gentleman's Magazine should rightly go 
to Ackers and the other proprietors of the London Magazine. These were 
first on the scene with the Monthly Chronicle and its Monthly Catalogue 
of books, immediate predecessors of the London Magazine; it was Cave 
who was the more successful interloper. 
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The ledger, kept by Ackers himself, is a roughly kept record of printing 
done and payment received, running in approximately chronological order 
from 5 May 1730-1748, with the odd entry as late as 1758. A simplified 
transcript is printed on pages 37-232 of this edition, equivalent to 185 
leaves of the original. To save space the list of payments on the right- 
hand side of the opening has been brought across under the side-heading 
Paid. Added to each entry is the serial number in bold of each job. as 
established in Appendix I. In its printed form, standardized and simplified, 
the ledger is delightfully easy to consult, and, as I have checked from 
microfilm, the transcript is very accurate. Simplication has resulted in no 
appreciable loss in precision, although the openings of the original can no 
longer be discerned. This sort of type-facsimile is ideal where there is no 
particular virtue in the appearance of the original, and where the material 
is not too plentiful; otherwise, as in the case of the Bowyer ledgers con- 
taining five times as many leaves and more copious information on each, 
type-facsimiles can simply be prohibitively expensive. 

The editorial apparatus is equally, but not tediously helpful. The 
editors have clearly aimed to give help where it is most needed, and a 
fuller treatment where the importance of the nraterial most calls for it. 

Appendix I is concerned to ‘identify, locate and briefly describe books 
entered in the ledger as printed by Ackers’; 441 items, filling seventy 
pages of text, are listed alphabetically by author or title. Some 60 of 
these, belonging mainly to the years 1727-31 and 1749-59, are not recorded 
in the ledger, but attributed to Ackers on the evidence of imprint or 
ornaments. However, the editors properly insist that they have not tried 
to establish a full bibliography of Ackers, even if they could. This is 
after all only one of the several different kinds of ledger Ackers must 
have kept, and it chronicles neither his early years from 1727-1730, nor 
much of his output from 1749-1759, the year of his death. Very occa- 
sionally these attributions are slenderly based: no. 247, for instance, is 
assigned to Ackers on 'general typographical grounds', and a postulated 
seventh edition, not seen, of Corneli! Nepotis vitae excellentium impera- 
torum is presumed in passing to be by Ackers because the sixth is in the 
ledger and the eighth uses his ornaments. So what; the fifth edition has 
Richardson's ornaments. 

The editors are to be congratulated on having identified most of the 
works listed in the ledger. It is important to note though that after inten- 
sive search in British libraries the editors were unable to find 110, or one 
quarter of the items listed. The outstanding example is Dyche's Guide to 
the English Tongue, of which Ackers alone printed at least 275,000 copies 
in at least thirty-three impressions from 1733-48, yet 'a world-wide search 
by Dr R. C. Alston has unearthed only flve surviving copies, one of them 
a duplicate’. This surprising fact teaches us ‘how great our margin of 
error might be when estimating the scale of a printer's operations on the 
basis merely ‘of books which survive, or the size of an edition from a list 
of extant copies . . . {as well as] the lack of relation between the actual 
printing history of a book and its nominal history as indicated by the 
announced “editions”’ (p 18). We learn to be more careful in gauging 
the literary output of an era from the books that survive. 

The contents of the ledger are rendered even more accessible by the 
‘Chronological List of Books printed by Ackers . . . 1732-1748’ condensed 
in twelve pages of Appendix II. Here moreover is reckoned Ackers annual 
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consumption of paper. The editors are thus able to show that Ackers 
‘virtually doubled the size of his business between 1733 and 1739’ (p. 17). 
This attempt to judge success quantitatively, first displayed in Dr McKen- 
zie’s great history of the Cambridge University Press 1696-1712, shows his 
continuing concern to demonstrate the uses cf collateral evidence in broad- 
ening the base for bibliographical investigation. 

A concise index covers names, mostly cf authors and booksellers in 
both the ledger and Appendix I, titles of works, and some materials, 
‘points, for press’ and the like, Subject-headings and cross-references have 
been kept to a minimum, especially for ephemera: hand-bills, for instance, 
must be sought under say 'Airay . . . churchwarden'. This is no doubt a 
sensible economy, since the Appendices too function as indexes. 

The thirty page introduction, presumably by Dr McKenzie, asks the 
right questions, and tries to answer them succinctly and in proportion to 
the importance of the new evidence. The life of Ackers is sufficiently 
examined. One interest is his connection with James Ralph, the friend of 
Benjamin Franklin; another with William Caslon, a life-long friend and 
client. Ackers was the first to set Caslon’s first types, the arabic cut for the 
S.P.C.K. in the early 1720s, while Ackers was still working for Palmer. 
Ackers’ career shows how an enterprising printer was able to build up a 
business not only by technical skill at his trade, but by seizing opportuni- 
ties created by the many quite new forms of publishing which found 
favour in the 1730s. Periodical publishing was chief of these: Ackers began 
with a one-fifth share in the London Magazine, which returned him a 
handsome dividend. Serial publication and shared printing too are seen to 
have had important advantages to the printer seeking to escape the so- 
called tyranny of the booksellers. It was late in the day for William 
Strahan in 1771 to claim that it was he who had taught printers ‘to 
emancipate themselves from the Slavery in which the Booksellers held 
them’ (letter to David Hall, 15 June 1771). 

Much space is rightly given to a close-packed, but sometimes difficult 
account of Ackers’ printing of the London Magazine, illuminating an 
obscure early chapter in the history of English periodical printing. Dis- 
cussion includes the beginnings of the London Magazine, publishing ar- 
rangements, edition sizes, printing costs, and Ackers’ returns. 

Other sections treat Ackers’ printing charges, production times, the 
number of presses he had, his apprentices, his relations with the Stationers’ 
Company, and relevant biographical information. The editors have tried 
not to claim too much for their material: the ledger allows little insight 
into printing procedures, recording chiefly what was printed, the number 
of copies, the price per sheet, and the date of entry. But old printing 
ledgers are rarities, and their evidence ig much needed to help us to a more 
useful knowledge of early printing and publishing. In this respect the 
editors have done justice, in ways I have tried to suggest, to the ledger, 
to Ackers, and to the reader. 


University of Otago K. I D. MASLEN 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW AND THE PUBLISHER IN 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, the Lyell Lectures, University of 
Oxford, 1965-66. Simon Nowell-Smith. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1968, pp. xii + 109 + plates. 


THESE five agreably written lectures explore the ‘effect of national copy- 
right laws and international copyright conventions upon publishing and 
printing practices between 1837 and 1901’. Authors and lawyers have for 
long given their opinions on the iniquities or complexities of the law of 
copyright. What is important and relatively new here is the study of the 
relationship between complicated, even contradictory copyright require- 
ments and methods of book production and distribution. Each lecture 
consists of detailed discussions of particular problems, framed in brief 
scholarly introductions to such broad issues as British protection of foreign 
authors, continental rights, United States protectionism, and the evolution 
of ‘colonial’, ie. British imperial copyright. Thus, the particular biblio- 
graphical peculiarities of George Meredith’s The Amazing Marriage (1895) 
are shown to reflect the lack of copyright agreement with the United States, 
an abstainer from the Berne Convention of 1887, and the consequent need 
to publish the one volume colonial edition simultaneously with the two- 
decker ‘home’ edition in order to forestall cheap American piracies in the 
colonial market. Such an approach well suits both the demands of a 
public lecture and the discussion of areas in which our knowledge is still 
much fragmented. 

The feeling for particular fact which marks Mr Nowell-Smith as a 
book-collector, as he modestly styles himself, reveals an exemplary scholarly 
recognition of the importance of the discrete fact in printing and publish- 
ing history. If one broad generalization covers the operation of the law of 
copyright in the reign of Victoria, or at other times, it is that no simple a 
priori statement is possible. The existing law, based on fourteen Acts of 
Parliament and many judgements from 1735-1875, was ‘incomplete, often 
obscure ... in many parts so ill-expressed that no one who does not give 
[long] study to it can expect to understand it’: so her Majesty s Commis- 
sioners in 1878 (quoted p. 13). No wonder the publisher was often caught 
out: it was twenty-seven years before Macmillan’s found out, too late, that 
reservation of rights of translation, according to the 1852 Act (15 and 16 
Vict. c 12) had to be notified on the title-page; fortunately the provision 
was repealed in 1886. The many factors bearing on any one case, which 
form such elusive and changing patterns, are repeatedly exposed in respect 
of works by Washington Irving, Dickens, George Eliot, Dr Jowett, Steven- 
son, Tennyson, Trollope, Mrs Humphrey Ward, and many others. Henry 
James provides some interesting examples. As an American (an ‘alien 
ami’) domiciled in England he was entitled to copyright in both coun- 
tries, but could claim this before 1909 at least only if his publishers 
arranged virtually simultaneous publication in both countries. Various 
solutions were open. For the Portrait of a Lady two sets of plates were 
cast in London, one for the first American edition, printed in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts in 1881, and the other for the first one volume English 
edition printed in London in 1882, the two editions being distinguishable 
mainly by the narrower back margins in the Londen edition. In the United 
States up to 1891 only a citizen or resident could acquire copyright in a 
printed book, though collaboration with such persons offered a loop-hole 
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to foreign authors, as in the seventh edition of Liddell & Scott's Greek- 
English Lexicon (1882). But by the Chace Act of 1891 manufacture in the 
United States became the prime requirement, and British publishers now 
had to weigh the long-term advantage of American copyright against the 
immediate profit to be made by selling cheaply a portion of the English 
edition. 

The third lecture discusses continental rights, like colonial rights largely 
matters of private contract, mainly in relation to the admirable Leipzig 
firm of Tauchnitz. From 1843 at least, before the first international agree- 
ments, contracted later in the 1840s with several German states, the first 
Baron Tauchnitz paid a small lump sum for the right to reprint British 
works on the continent. Sixty years later his firm had nearly 4000 volumes 
of British Authors to its credit. 

The last lecture considers British attempts to control the Canadian mar- 
ket. But the colonial problem is chiefly exemplified in Macmillan’s Colonial 
Library, inspired by John Murray’s short-lived Colonial and Home Library 
of the 1840s, which was discussed in the second lecture. (Volume I in the 
Macmillan series was Lady Barker's Station Life in New Zealand). Mac- 
millan's of course have kept up their interest in developing countries, in 
West Africa for instance. 

These wide-ranging and stimulating lectures do much to bear out the 
author's final plea that ‘what may be called the legal, commercial and 
general aspects of bibliography deserve as much attention as the enumera- 
tive and analytical because of the assistance they can give to what I con- 
ceive to be the ultimate justification of all bibliographical exercise, the 
understanding of writers and their texts'. 

I add simply that the handsomely printec volume is properly foot-noted 
and indexed. 


University of Otago K. I. D. MASLEN 


CHARLES DICKENS 1812-1870. A Centenary Volume. Edited by E. W. F. 
Tomlin. London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1969, pp. 288. 


THE preface to this volume contains the splendidly optimistic claim: ‘The 
present book has been compiled with a view to showing the full scope 
of Dickens's genius' (p. 8). One feels that to do this one needs to be as 
good a critic as Dickens was a novelist. 

It is a great misfortune that this centenary volume makes such a blatant 
assertion. Dickens is remembered for his skill in novel-writing—it is the 
secret of his artistry that should primarily concern us today. A centenary 
volume that discusses mainly his illustrators, his public readings, his marital 
difficulties (there are fourteen references to Ellen Ternan in the Index 
as against two to Esther Summerson and Agnes Wickfield, one to Bella 
Wilfer and none to Lucie Manette, Rosa Bud and Sissy Jupe), may show 
the diversified talents of Dickens but gives short shrift to his writing 
genius. 

J. B. Priestley’s essay The Great Inimitcble is an honourable exception. 
When Priestley points out the links between Dickens’s comic creations and 
our childhood attitudes to grown-ups, he is providing us with deeper 
ee into the novelist’s art as well as into the formative influences which 
shape it. 
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The prospective purchaser of this volume may perhaps be warned that 
many of its contents may be already found in print. Thus the greater part 
of Nicolas Bentley’s Dickens and his Illustrators has appeared in The 
Dickensian (Sept. 1969); Harry Stone’s The Genesis of a Novel: Great 
Expectations (a turgid, ill-reasoned mishmash of surmise and happen- 
stances—to use one of the authors pet words—purporting to establish 
the prototypes of Miss Havisham) is to be found in an advanced stage 
of development in The Victorian Newsletter (Spring 1968); Edgar John- 
son’s contribution Dickens: The Dark Pilgrimage is a potted version of his 
Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph (New York 1963); Ivor 
Brown’s Dickens as a Social Reformer will not be unfamiliar to the reader 
of Dickens in his Time (London 1963). 

E. W. F. Tomlin, the editor, contributes the concluding essay Dickens’s 
Reputation: A Reassessment, a misleading title which should read Fluc- 
tuations and Trends in Dickens Criticism 1870-1970. It is here (pages 248- 
250) we find the best criticism in the whole of this volume—from the pen 
of John Forster. The critical comments contained in Forster’s Life of 
Charles Dickens are so extremely discerning that one wonders why Forster 
is not more widely referred to in Dickens criticism. 

At any rate Forster would not be guilty of writing, as Tomlin does, 
‘When the miracle and mystery plays wished to introduce a comic element, 
in response to a popular craving, they were obliged to bring in a character 
who had been turned out of heaven, namely Satan’ (pp. 253-4). One 
doubts if even the revised and printed conclusion of Great Expectations 
should be described by the discerning or sensitive critic as ‘a happy ending’ 
(p. 256). 

The coloured illustrations in this volume are interesting and well pro- 
duced, the black and white are neither. The printing is good: misprints 
occur on p. 148, principle for principal, and on p. 191 atitude. Ivor Brown 
is mistaken in attributing the New River Scheme for supplying London 
with water to Sir Thomas Myddleton; this was the project of his more 
oe brother Sir Hugh Myddelton (as it is more usually spelled) 

p. 163). 

After reading this volume I cannot help feeling that any purchaser of 
it (it will cost $9.35 in Australia) must be the type of person who delights 
in large, ornamental, expensive, useless and tasteless stone memorials. 


University of Queensland STANLEY GERSON 


VICTORIAN MINDS. Gertrude Himmelfarb. London, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1968, pp. xiii + 397. 


GERTRUDE Himmelfarb has constructed Victorian Minds by bringing to- 
gether a number of separately written essays, most of which have been 
published before. The title is a little misleading, because not all the ‘minds’ 
discussed in the text flourished in the Victorian age (e.g. Burke, Bentham 
and John Buchan), and some of the essays deal with issues and ideas rather 
than individual thinkers, All can be related, however, to Victorian intel- 
lectual life, which is the book’s real subject. 

The individual essays can be appropriately described in the terms that 
the author employs in writing of some of J. S. Mill's'essays: an ‘amalgam 
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of philosophy, history, politics and sociology . . . the product of a lively, 
cultivated, interested, and engaged mind, in which all the resources of 
thought were brought to bear upon any subject” In each of them she tries 
to identify the tendency and significance of ideas, and to relate them to the 
context in which they were developed; sometimes the social context of 
culture and class, and sometimes the individual thinker’s own personality 
and inner tensions. The results are often revealing and impressive, but 
are not always wholly satisfying. 

Professor Himmelfarb’s judgements are nearly always partial, in the 
sense that they illuminate only a segment of her chosen subject-matter. 
In general, she tells us more about viewpoints and values and doctrines, 
more about thinking than thought. In her efforts to pin down what is most 
significant, she obliges herself to deal very summarily with large masses 
of material, covering perhaps the whole :ntellectual development of a 
thinker or the influence of a powerful ideology. Not surprisingly, some of 
her conclusions were questioned when they first appeared in print, as is 
apparent from a trail of footnotes which she has added to this version of 
her essays. Others appear questionable, e.g in her interpretation of Ben- 
tham’s penitentiary scheme, which seems to overlook his ideas on indirect 
legislation and their projected role in the prison. 

Yet while individual readers may be dissatisfied with the scope of the 
book or reject some of the author’s views, many will find that it deserves 
a place on their shelves, not only for what may be found in the separate 
essays, but also for the cumulative impression that it builds up. The 
whole is here more than the sum of the parts. As she deals with her 
varied group of Victorians, and with the ideologies that appealed to them 
and their contemporaries, Professor Himmelfarb exposes the complexity 
and tension in Victorian intellectual life. She shows clearly that Victorian 
minds were in conflict with each other and often with themselves, and that 
they were typically trying to reconcile different viewpoints and to work 
out the basis and implications of a position rather than stating a position 
in a fixed and final form. While the point is not new, she brings an 
impressive body of new evidence to support it. And while she provides 
much less than a summary or history of Victorian thought and thinking, 
she brings sharply into focus a number of :ts important aspects. 

In sum, no one who is interested in Victorian thinking can afford to 
ignore, or yet wholly to rely on, Victoria: Minds. 


Australian National University L. J. HOME 


JANE EYRE: Charlotte Bronté. The Clarendon Edition of the Novels of 
the Brontes, edited by Jane Jack and Margaret Smith. Oxford University 
Press, 1969, pp. xxxii + 635. 


THE Bronte Story has throughout been attended by two evil familiars: one 
is the Melodramatic (sic) Spirit, easily recognised and dismissed by the 
serious-minded; the other is the Pseudo-Scholarly Devil, who has led us a 
sorry dance these last one hundred years. 

Clarendon, then, is to be highly commended for its enterprise in launch- 
ing a set of the Bronté novels edited to exacting standards. Jane Eyre, the 
first of the series, sets a high standard in format, clarity, and competence. 
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Editors Jane Jack and Margaret Smith provide an introduction, textual in 
emphasis; a bibliographical description of the first editions; and a clear text 
in print of adequate size, supported by textual footnotes recording variant 
readings and other problems. General Notes, severely restricted in scope, 
are relegated to the end of the volume, together with Appendices on the 
chronology of the story, Lowood School, the proposals of St John Rivers 
and Henry Nussey, and on the spelling of the MS. The extracts from 
contemporary reviews which were included at the end of the 3rd edition 
are also given. 

This is a fine, strong book, and in textual terms an admirable one. I 
regret, however, the thinness of the General Notes, and the meagre supply 
of illustrations. Jane Eyre has a persistent and thematically crucial visual 
basis. Drawings and paintings are constantly used to indicate subconscious 
levels. Above all, the vignettes from Bewick’s British Birds are stressed at 
that wonderful opening, and put thereafter to dynamic purposes. In 1847, 
what the editors refer to as Bewick’s ‘famous illustrations’ were a delight in 
almost every educated household in England; Jane’s absorption in them on 
that drear November afternoon in Chapter 1 was an experience most of 
Charlotte Bronte’s readers could share. But who knows them in our time? 
The least that a responsible editor can do is to reproduce several of the 
essential seven vignettes. They are much more to the point than Lowood 
school, which the Clarendon editors do offer. Otherwise Charlotte Bronte’s 
brilliant emotional and thematic harmonies can never sound. I find the 
Clarendon note on Bewick (p. 582) inadequate and misleading. The word 
‘inaccurate’ suggests that Charlotte was careless in her quotations, but 
the truth surely is that she deliberately modified Bewick’s text to adapt it 
to her own purpose. 

At the same point there is a note on Jane's ‘Pamela and Henry Earl of 
Moreland which is less informative than it should be. John Wesley’s 
rehandling of Brooke's The Fool of Quality goes beyond mere abridge- 
ment, expanding the original as it does at several episodes of lustful en- 
counters. Moreover, the significance of the Pamela plot, for Jane, as well 
as for Bessie, should surely have been noted, as should also the avail- 
ability of Pamela in part issue in the servants’ quarters of Bessie's time. 

Nevertheless, the General Notes are full of necessary things: that 
chicken pip (p.592) for instance, or the note on 'neck' as a Victorian 
euphemism (hence, perhaps, ‘necking’?). Useful background is supplied by 
such notes as those on adultery (p.602), on Rochester's spectral cry 
(p.607), on Eliza Reed's concentration on the Rubric (p.597) and on 
the legal issues raised by Jane's inheritance (p. 605). 

But the offering is too sparse Perhaps a text such as this should confine 
itself solely to textual matters? Obviously, adequate Notes would greatly 
extend the volume. But where else are we to go for such things? Time 
has already moved us beyond that moment of instant understanding which 
was the contemporary reader's privilege. 

Finaly, I note with distress that the Clarendon editors, who have gone 
scrupulously to the original MS for their work on Charlotte's novel, have, 
it seems, in their quotations from her letters contented themselves with 
references to the grossly unreliable LL, ie. Wise and Symington's The 
Brontés: Their Lives, Friendships and Correspondence. Or at least, if for 
each of their quotations from the letters the editors checked the L L entry 
by the original MS of the letter itself, they do not say so. Here again, 
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then, with a flick of his tail, the Devil flashes through those General 
Notes. That the Shorter-Wise-Symington texts are quite untrustworthy 
must surely be known in Oxford; an ed:tion such as this should be 
thorough in excluding throughout any readirgs which cannot be proved on 
the author’s authority. Since Mildred G. Christian’s work in The Trollo- 
pian is mentioned in the Acknowledgements, presumably the editors did 
check the authenticity of the words they take from LL, but in view of 
the state of the Bronté letters at present, this should have been clearly 
stated. 


Victoria University of Wellington JOAN STEVENS 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: A Study by G. S. Fraser. Faber and Faber, 
‘1968, pp. 256. 


Mr. Fraser calls Durrell‘ “a personal-appearance” artist’ (p.9), claiming 
that ‘he is the show’ in the same sense as Malcolm Muggeridge and Max 
Miller are their shows; like them, the creatar of The Alexandria Quartet ‘is 
always doing his act...intimidating or cajoling his audience’. Fraser has 
known him since 1940 and this book expresses great enthusiasm for his 
personality. 

There is however no attempt to discriminate between the vigorous 
extroversion of the man and the personae adopted by him in the poems, 
the travel books, the entertainments and the well-known fiction. We are 
given an account of a ‘lyrical comedian’ (p.13) but no notion of who is 
singing the jokes, no insights about a person. This is rather like choosing 
to write on Hemingway, failing to cut through the nonsense with which he 
perversely cluttered his personal image and then not coming to grips with 
the artist-craftsman who rewards closer scrutiny. The absence of any such 
scrutiny of Durrell leaves one with the uneasy feeling that perhaps the 
thinness of his prose makes him grateful for all the help he can gain from 
a colourful public image. 

In the guise of making a developmental study, Fraser pays his subject 
friendly tributes in a chatty, anecdotal menner that is inclined to become 
repetitive. There is a casual relating of The Black Book to Henry Miller 
and of the island books to Norman Douglas; there is a very relaxed 
discussion of pot-boilers such as the Antrobus stories and how they might 
be seen next to Wodehouse. But this is ell very diffuse; m fact, the one 
hundred and eighty-two pages of commentary could have been halved and 
the remaining half tightened. Alan G. Thomas tacks on sixty-eight pages 
of comprehensive Bibliography and more chat entitled ‘Recollections of a 
Durrell Collector’. 

What is lacking is more evidence that this writer’s work is worth his 
friends’ trouble. A sustained evaluation of The Alexandria Quartet would 
have helped, This, the most substantial work in the whole corpus, is given 
a long chapter in which is acknowledged a heavy debt to a B.B.C. talk 
delivered by Christopher Middleton after the first appearance of Justine. 
Fraser himself praises the gusto of the narrative, the vivacity and appeal 
of Scobie and the sharp evocation of place and of light; undocumented 
statements are made about the analyses of motive, especially in the 
successive portrayals of Pursewarden. J remain unconvinced of their pro- 
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fundity. Durrell’s process, surely, is one of demonstration rather than of 
illumination; the product is not original but novel. Very soon in The 
Alexandria Quartet one learns to wait not for insights but for the next of 
many surprises. One is back in the fiction of most elementary suspense, 
amid a series of unfoldings that never become revelations; back m a 
delightfully written detective story in which motives are substituted for 
murders. Each motive is different but none is deeper than any other. 
Durrell remains a graceful and sensitive portrayer of surfaces, and this is 
as true of his characters as of his countries. Mr Fraser appreciates the 
glitter. 


University of Queensland R. B. J. WILSON 


DRAMA FROM IBSEN TO BRECHT. Raymond Williams. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1968, pp. 352. 


THE extraordinary proliferation of contemporary drama has, inevitably, 
produced a confusion in critical approach, a sense of lost directions, so it 
seems that in presenting a clearly defined critical stance and some idea of 
continuous development, Raymond Williams’ new book has its greatest 
value. Whether or not one fully agrees with all his judgements and con- 
clusions, one must welcome the objective standard, the reasoned considera- 
tion of the essential aims and values of drama. 

Part of the book is a revision of Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (first pub- 
lished in 1952), but even in the réchauffé there is something new, a shift 
of emphasis to bring the material into line with contemporary taste and 
thinking. For instance, the earlier treatment of Fry gave careful considera- 
tiori to his position in the resurgence of poetic drama with the conclusion— 
rather startling at the time when Fry was vastly popular—that his work was 
not really poetic, ‘but rather an embellished kind of minor comedy, in- 
cidentally brilliant, often verbally exasperating'. The passage of nearly 20 
years has proved the critic right, and he is able to put the playwright more 
clearly into dramatic perspective: with less attention to the shortcomings 
of his verse there is opportunity to note the different tone of A Sleep of 
Prisoners and suggest an interesting link in thought with Serjeant Mus- 
graves Dance. 

Similarly, while the same playwrights are often discussed in both books, 
the viewpoint of the critic is altered slightly to establish new relationships 
and stress new patterns of thought and technique among the dramatists. 
Yeats has been removed from the section on poetic drama and is con- 
sidered, along with Synge, O’Casey and Joyce, as part of the Irish tradi- 
tion, a national and historical situation of peculiar interest. Anouilh’s 
Antigone is no longer analysed by itself, but as part of a provocative 
section on the use of Myth material in drama. Suggested comparisons with 
Family Reunion, Les Mouches, Mourning Becomes Electra and the Electre 
of Giraudoux provide stimulating material for consideration of this de- 
velopment from ‘naturalism’. 

These re-arrangements of the material are the logical outcome of the 
thesis that Mr Williams is presenting. He is concerned with the values and 
limitations of the naturalistic theatre and, noting the developments appar- 
ently away from the naturalism of Ibsen and his contemporaries, yet sees 
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these as an inevitable progress rather than a revolution. ... ‘It is clear, in 
practice, that naturalism means several different things. In its widest sense, 
it is an absorbed interest in the contemporary everyday world . . . an 
absorbed recreation of the ways in which people, within human limits, 
actually speak, feel, think, behave, act. By these criteria many of the 
supposed rejections of naturalism are, in fact, variations on it Conventions 
are changed . . . because existing conventicns are no longer true enough 
... But these new conventions normally have the same central purpose: a 
true representation of life’ And later... ‘It is then important to dis- 
tinguish naturalist drama from what we can call the naturalist habit. It is 
not in the separated conventions that naturalism defines itself; it is in the 
structure of feeling to which, as serious conventions, they relate.’ 

These excerpts are from the concluding chapter, and from his definition 
of naturalism Williams proceds to some stimulating suggestions about 
modern dramatic direction. Naturalism, he asserts, developed as a style 
(ie. a handling of the world about us) in a bourgeois society, but as a 
dramatic form in a period when bourgeois society was being criticized and 
rejected even by its own members. This produced at once a contradiction 
and a tension. The style assumed a knowa»le, manageable world, the form 
discovered a humanity which this world “rustrated or destroyed. Out of 
this tension came the search for terms to define this humanity in revolt 
against a narrow environment, the forces without and within which cannot 
be realized in the ‘natural’ world. . . . These are the White Horses of 
Rosmersholm, Chekov’s Cherry Orchard, the House of Mannon or the 
dancing skeleton of Serjeant Musgrave. The departures from naturalism 
thus take many forms, from the symbolism of Ibsen to the poetic language 
of Eliot, from the expressionism of Strindberg to the non-communication 
of Pinter or the absurdist drama of Ionesco, but Williams endeavours with 
considerable success to link these diverse forms. One has, at the end, a 
feeling of some reassurance that contemporary theatre is not all wild 
experiment. 

At the same time he sounds a clear warning against confusing the drama 
itself with the imposed methods of production, the ‘false autonomy’ of 
theatrical method, and directs the reader's attention to the fact that drama 
is no longer co-existent with the theatre. Since the largest audience for 
drama is clearly in the cinema and TV, he suggests that many of the new 
developments in forms and conventions have been slanted in this direction 
. . . then leaves one to ponder the implications. 

The layout of the book seems an improvement on the earlier text. The 
10-page introduction is largely taken up with definitions of ‘conventions’ 
(the tacit agreement of audience, actor and dramatist) and ‘Structure of 
feeling’. This term is used to descrise and explore the continuity of 
experience from a particular play to a general form and then its relation 
to its period. It is the intangible, but deeply experienced, ‘something’ which 
transcends the form, style and technique of the playwright. 

Then follow five clearly defined but related sections. The first, dealmg 
with Ibsen, Strindberg and Chekov, presents so to speak the basis of 
‘naturalism’. Section II deals with Irish tradition and its peculiar growth 
through the use of -he national speech rhythm. The third section examines 
various alternative lines of development—the poetic drama from Eliot to 
Dylan Thomas, the individual experiments of Pirandello and Lorca and the 
uses of myth material. Social and Political Drama covers a wide range 
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from Büchner to Miller with an extremely sensitive comment on the langu- 
age failure in D. H. Lawrence’s plays, and a brief and lucid analysis of the 
contribution of Brecht. ‘It is a major originality, not because it enters a 
new world, but because it values an old world differently: the world 
created in drama by Ibsen, Strindberg and Chekov—a world of defeat, 
frustration and isolation; a world rationalized by Pirandello and the 
absurdists; a world purged now by Brecht... ' This is a relief from the 
adulation that cannot dissociate Brecht theory from Brecht practice. 

The final chapter, before the conclusion, evaluates briefly ten recent plays 
from Long Day's Journey into Night to The Birthday Party, and there is 
something to be gained from every essay. Here, where the critic is dealing 
with plays recently in production, I was struck by the extreme ‘stage aware- 
ness’ in his evaluation of the play. Here, as elsewhere, one is reminded that, 
-while Raymond Williams is, as he stressed in his earlier introduction, 
primarily a literary critic, he never loses sight, in the search for structure 
and idea, of the fact that the play is written to be staged. 

This is why the present book should prove so valuable to so many levels 
of readers. 


University of Western Australia JEAN D. BRADLEY 


I. A. RICHARDS’ THEORY OF LITERATURE. Jerome P. Schiller. Yale 
University Press, 1969, pp. 189. 


Mr ScuILLER'S thesis is that Richards’ work in the field of literary and 
critical theory constitutes ‘an extremely valuable and contemporary approach 
to literature’, but that this has been obscured partly by his style and tone— 
the ‘cocky confidence’ of the early, the ‘maddening vagueness’ of the later 
writings—and partly by ‘his confusing fluctuation in point of view’, his 
tendency not to distinguish the different interests of the aesthetician, the 
critic, the reader, and the moralist Mr Schiller aims to remove these 
barriers to a sympathetic understanding of Richards by pitting ‘the clear 
but misleading early works against the cloudy but suggestive later ones’ and 
by providing ‘a systematic structure for Richards’ observations by dis- 
tinguishing sharply’ the different interests Richards has confused. 

Mr Schiller is not the man for this job. He acknowledges a special debt 
of thanks to a colleague for ‘forcing’ him to write English, and the word 
was not madvisedly chosen: his English is unwilling in the extreme. How 
far this stylistic inertness has contributed to the lack of clarity in the 
detailed exposition I have not been able to think it worthwhile to ascertain. 
Mr Schiller succeeds in giving the impression that Richards’ views can be 
made coherent only by a process of desiccation that makes them equally 
uninteresting and unconvincing. René Wellek, for example, was not con- 
vinced; he read the work in MS (and, it is fair to add, praised it) but his 
article in Southern Review (1967) repeats with refreshing cogency the 
criticisms of Richards that Schiller hoped to obviate. 

The basic lines of Mr Schiller’s monograph are clear enough: a chapter 
on the ‘average’ critic’s oversimplified and unappreciative view of Richards; 
a chapter on Richards’ Coleridge on Imagination as a transitional work 
between the ‘early iconoclastic works’ and the ‘late non-directional works’ 
(this- chapter concludes with a distinction between the activity of reading, 
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the approach to the work, and the outcome af reading, these being the 
provinces, respectively,.of the aesthetician, the critic and reader, and the 
moralist); a chapter on each of these; and a final chapter to show how 
they are inter-related. But although Mr Schiller is critical of Richards’ own 
‘vague’ or ‘misleading’ exposition of his views, he is, as regards the major 
tenets, too much the advocate and too little the judge. 

He agrees with (or at least does not make it clear that he disagrees with) 
Richards’ ‘radical rejection of aesthetics, the resolute reduction of the work 
of art to a mental state, the denial of truth-value to poetry and the defence 
of poetry as emotive language ordering our mird and giving us equilibrium 
and mental health’ (Wellek) as well as with Richards’ organicism (‘poems 

. are living, feeling, knowing beings in their.own right; the so-called 
metaphor that treats the poem as organic is not a metaphor, but a literal 
description’. [Richards]}. And like Richards his approach is ahistorical 
(‘little remains to be said on the topic fof] Richards’ place in the history of 
literary criticism") and insufficiently attentive to rival theories of literature. 
Such questions as whether Richards' theories illuminate or are illuminated, 
refuted or simply left far behind by rival theories, Mr Schiller does not 
raise, He has locked himself inside Richards works and drawn the cur- 
tains, and this upon the assumption or personel conviction that these works 
are of such intrinsic value as both to transcend their historical determin- 
ants and to disqualify all other theories. 


Monash University D. C. MUECKE 


CRITICISM AS DIALOGUE. Walter Stein. Cambridge University Press, 
1969, pp. 252. 


THIS book presents the results of a ‘dialogue’ between a Christian point of 
view and Marxist and ‘liberal humanist’ points of view within the field of 
literary criticism. It is not literally a dialogue, since the non-Christian 
views have been selected and presented by Mr Stein; but the work shows 
a very high degree of objectivity. Mr Stein aims at a level of criticism 
‘capable of handling problems of ultimate belief in appropriate, disciplmed 
ways’ (p. 16), and on the whole he succeeds. The best chapters are those 
on King Lear and on Raymond Williams’ Modern Tragedy. 

Mr Stein is unrelentingly serious. ‘Life is reall Life is earnest! from 
which it follows that comedy is a, lower kind than tragedy, which alone is 
capable of dealing adequately with the ultimate questions (p.97). Conse- 
quently, his judgement on Chekhov, for example, (pp. 89-102) is that he 
becomes sentimental when he fails to achieve a tragic resolution of ultimate 
problems, and that he cheats when, at this level, he takes up a comic or 
agnostic stance. This emphasis on tragedy leads Mr Stein to give central 
importance to the question of the ‘death cf tragedy’, and it prevents him 
both from reading Brecht and Beckett with sufficient understanding and 
from considering the great humanist novels of Thomas Mann and Robert 
Musil, in spite of the fact that they (liks Kafka, who gets no mention 
either), are highly relevant to his thesis. The fact that the historical 
importance of the novel does not rate a mention is also to be related to 
this desire to maintain the pre-eminence cf tragedy. 

Mr Stein defines himself as a ‘radical Caristian humanist’, explicitly and 
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radically dissociating himself from both other-worldly and all-too-human 
Christians as well as from clericalists and demythologized theologians. 
Properly thankful for these by no means small mercies, one might still have 
reservations about a man who seems happy to pin a label upon his intellsc- 
tual character. Can one really have an open-ended dialogue with somecne 
who, by definition, has already reached his ultimate standpoint? Musil’s 
‘man without qualities’ would seem a better bet. Although he repeatedly 
shows himself to be aware of the rigidifying, totalitarian tendencies inher- 
ent in all ideologies (including Christianity), Mr Stein has not expressed a 
willingness to be deconverted if shown good reason. What is more surpris- 
ing in one who insists that the big questions must not be shirked, he simply 
assumes the truth of Christianity, and, while resting upon faith, not demon- 
stration, and speaking of ‘the Fall and the Crucifixion’ as if they had the 
same existential status, he feels free on occasion to brand other points of 
view as illogical or trivial. The ground of Mr Stein’s faith, so far as I can 
manage to discover, seems to be the intolerable discomfort of not having 
a faith (pp. 2, 43). His mind backs away in alarm from the concept of a 
world without ultimate answers (p.201); but this doesn’t seem to con- 
stitute an argument for anything more theological than ‘Tough luck, mind! 

As a literary critic, Mr Stein has the merits and demerits of the British 
school he derives from. His book is evidently the result of long and hard 
thinking; his points are clearly made; he argues closely and cogently; his 
critiques of Eliot, Lawrence, Leavis, and Raymond Williams are all con- 
vincing; and anyone taking issue with his interpretation of King Lear must 
rise to the same high level of close argument. On the other hand, his 
Leavis-derived insistence upon a ‘fully serious’ imaginative response to 
literature tends to result in humourless and self-deceptive solemnities: 
equipped with ‘antecedently organized responses to life’ Mr Stein ‘sits down 
humbly in front of his poem or novel . . . and allows his response to 
develop from the centre of his personality’ (pp. 33, 44). Others might 
regard as more serious his lack of an historical perspective and that pecu- 
liarly British provincialism that enables one to discuss Marxist literary 
criticism without a mention of Lukacs or Lucien Goldmann, to return in 
1969 to chew once more the rubbery cud of I. A. Richards’ concept of 
tragedy (1924), and to see T. S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence as still the most 
relevant figures of modern literature. 


Monash University D. C. MUECKE 


KATE CHOPIN: À CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. Per Seyersted. Univer- 
sitetsforlaget & Louisiana State University Press, 1969, pp. 247. . 


KATE O’Flaherty was born in St Louis on February 8, 1851; married Oscar 
Chopin, a Creole from Natchitoches County, at the age of 18; and lived 
very happily with him in Louisiana until his death from fever in 1883. 
After a period of almost inconsolable grief, she eventually adopted the 
suggestion of a friend who had been struck by the quality of her letters, 
and in 1888 began to write short stories and poems. Over the next 14 years 
she published two novels—At Fault (1890) and The Awakening (1899)— 
as well as two volumes of short stories, Bayou Folk (1894) and A Night in 
Acadie (1897). There were also another novel which she destroyed and 
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some fifty or so stories which were never published in her own lifetime. 
According to her biographer, the disappointing reception given to The 
Awakening was largely responsible for her curtailing of almost all her 
literary activity until her death from a brain nemorrhage in 1904. Until 
recently, Kate Chopin’s work had received almost no critical attention; 
The Awakening is not even mentioned in The Literary History of the 
United States and there was only one out-of-print biography of her, written 
in 1932. Virtually single-handedly, then, and growing out of a short paper 
he delivered in 1959, Professor Seyersted has undertaken the Herculean 
task of resurrecting her reputation as a writer of significance, and the 
culmination of his labours lies in two volumes published last year—the 
Collected Works, with a preface by Edmund Wilson, and the present critical 
biography. 

Although Mrs Chopin was better known in her own time for her regional 
short stories, Seyersted concentrates most of his attention on The Awaken- 
ing, which he calls ‘an American Madame Bovary'. For the most part the 
stories are so slight, so lacking in depth or stamina, as to be mere sketches. 
The spareness can too easily become flatness, and with occasional excep- 
tions, such as the fine story ‘Athenaise’, the pcints made are platitudinous. 

The Awakening, the story of a young wife’s growing awareness of her 
sensual demands, is a much more ambitious work; although its treatment 
of sexual passion seems almost coy today, it is understandable that in a 
period in which even Theodore Dreiser’s own publisher attempted to wreck 
the appearance of Sister Carrie it must have seemed very strong stuff 
indeed. Unfortunately, however, despite some individual excellences, the 
novel suffers from much the same limitations as the stories. The qualities 
of compression and economy that are often ins-rumental in bringing a story 
off are not necessarily those that the more ample form of the novel de- 
mands, and it is this amplitude that The Awakening lacks; most of its 
characters are mere silhouettes, and their motivation is not always con- 
vincing even when it can be ascertained. This is particularly the case at 
the beginning and end of the novel; we are never really allowed to under- 
stand the two most critical events in Edna’s life, the beginnings of her 
passion for Robert, and her suicide. Consequently, the novel remains a 
worthwhile, but essentially minor, achievement. 

Nevertheless, Kate Chopin has earned the right to join that group of 
writers characterized by Louis Auchincloss as ‘pioneers and caretakers’. 
This biography is not a particularly delightful book to read; the opening 
chapters especially are clogged with quotes and clotted with footnotes, 
while the chapter on The Awakening seems to criss-cross the same ground 
interminably. But it is virtually the only reliable source of information on 
both the life and the writings of Kate Chopin, and for both his industry 
and the sympathetic respect he shows his subiect, its author deserves to be 
congratulated. 


La Trobe University L. J. CLANCY 
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A GUIDE TO EZRA POUND'S PERSONA! (1926). K. K. Ruthven. 
Berkeley ma Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1969, pp.x + 
281. 


NEW APPROACHES TO EZRA POUND. A Co-ordinated Investigation 
of Pound’s Poetry and Ideas. Edited with an Introduction by Eva Hesse. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1969, pp. 406. 


A Guide to Ezra Pound's ‘Personae’ (1926) by K. K. Ruthven, invites 
comparison with recent similar guides to the poetry of W. B. Yeats (by A. 
N. Jeffares) and of T. S. Eliot (by B. C. Southam). It comes out of the 
comparison very well, béing as meticulous and scholarly as Jeffares’s book 
and as helpful to the student as Southam’s. It is firmly based on Pound’s 
published works, on his letters (both published and unpublished), and on 
a mass of critical and biographical material. With this book, one should 
not often be left in doubt about Pound’s intended meaning in his published 
shorter poems. 

The Introduction is a valuable summary of Pound’s ideas about the 
technique of writing poetry and of the sources and development of these 
ideas. Oddly enough, it begins with a denigration of the ‘Romantic’ cult of 
spontaneous personality in poetry and ends with a claim that ‘Mauberley’ 
and the Pisan Cantos are ‘compelling’ because of their personal reference, 
‘the manifest anguish of the narrator’. Judged on Personae (1926), Pound 
nevertheless remains for Ruthven ‘a good minor poet and nothing more’. 

Because of variations in order in the various volumes leading up to 
Personae (1926), Ruthven has arranged his annotations according to the 
alphabetical order of the titles of the poems. This should make it easy to 
find the annotations to a particular poem, though one must be prepared 
for such anomalous entries as: ‘Coming of War: Actaeon, The’ under C, 
and ‘La Fraisne’ under L. In a work providing an organized arrangement 
of so many facts, inconsistencies and even errors must be expected. One 
other inconsistency is the degree of annotation given to the titles of the 
poems. ‘Coitus’, ‘Gentildonna’, and ‘Mœurs Contemporaines’ are explained; 
‘Alb&tre’, ‘La Fraisne’, and ‘Langue d'Oc' are not. Despite the very high 
standard of proof-reading, at least two errors have slipped through: the 
reference to ‘Mceurs Contemporaines on p.219 and the order of the 
entries under ‘Threnos’. 

Eva Hesse’s collection of essays on Pound may look at first sight like an 
expensive alternative to the established and useful collection edited by 
Walter Sutton in the Prentice-Hall Twentieth Century View series. There 
are, however, several important differences. Where :Sutton’s volume is 
intended for the undergraduate making his first acquaintance with Pound, 
Dr Hesse’s volume is mtended for the advanced student, familiar with 
Pound’s work and with the main lines of earlier criticism. Dr Hesse thus 
finds no place for the tedious generalized appreciations that fill many pages 
of the Prentice-Hall volume. Most of the essays she prints are specific, 
scholarly studies illuminating one particular aspect of Pound’s work. They 
are longer and, in general, better documented than those i in the Prentice- 
Hall volume. They are not ‘twentieth-century’ views, but views expressed 
no earlier than the 1960s, most being very recent indeed. Nine of the 
fifteen essays were commissioned for this volume and some of them— 
notably those by Dr Hesse herself, Guy Davenport, Christine Brooke-Rose, 
and Hugh Kenner—investigate important new issues. 
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This being so, it is difficult to understand why one-third of the book is 
made up of articles reprinted from standard books about Pound dating 
back to 1960. The final essay, by Leslie Fiedler, is a piece of ‘journalistic 
polemic, quite out of character with the rest of the volume. The essays 
by Richard Ellmann, N. Christoph de Nagy, Donald Davie ,and George 
Dekker come from works that would be in the library of any Pound 
scholar. Had they been omitted, this volume might have been published 
at a price nearer to twice that of the Prentice-Hall volume rather than, as 
at present, three times the price. ^ 

Two comprehensive indexes are provided, one devoted to works by 
Pound, arranged in chronological order, the other a general index. With 
their help, this volume becomes a most useful appendix to Edwards and 
Vasse’s Annotated Index to the Cantos of Ezra Pound, which covers only 
Cantos I to LXXXIV. This particular function of the book perhaps justi- 
fles the inclusion of the reprinted essays. 

The generalizations common to the contribu:ors do not upset what has 
long been orthodox opinion about Pound. He is held to be a poet exploring 
knowledge , a poet for whom facts and ideas exist in a constantly changing 
vortex, a poet of hints and allusions designed to prod the reader into 
involvement with his ideas, a poet for whom present time incorporates all 
past time, a poet who could never be satisfied with a fixed architectural 
form for the Cantos. The Cantos are seen as Cynamic and open-ended, an 
exploration of truth through personal and vicarious experience that will 
come to an end only with the death of the author. 

The most valuable essays, apart from the editor’s long Introduction; are 
those by Richard Ellmann, Guy Davenport, Christine Brooke-Rose, John 
Espey, and Hugh Kenner. Ellmann, in ‘Ez and Old Billyum' (already 
available in his Eminent Domain), traces the friendship and literary con- 
tacts of Pound and Yeats, including that they enjoyed patronizing each 
other in an avuncular way. Guy Davenport, in a learned and informative 
article, directs attention to the importance of the figure of Persephone in 
the Cantos, concluding with the statement: 


The early interpreters of The Cantos tended to see the poem as a study 
of the man of willed and directed action, as a persona of Odysseus. 
It is now clear that the poem rests most firmly in a deeper, stiller sense 
of humanity, the city and its continuity, symbolized by the goddess of 
field and citadel wearing the sanctuary of her people as a crown (p.. 
173). 


Christine Brooke-Rose examines the presence and meaning of material from 
Lazamon's Brut and British chronicle-history in Canto XCI. John Espey 
explores Pound's devotion to beauty in the sense of order (TÒ KaAdv) 
and in the senses advocated by the Pre-Raphaelites, the aesthetes, and the 
Celtic Twilight. Hugh Kenner, in a rather desultory, but nevertheless per- 
ceptive, essay, investigates Pound's rhythms. 

Misprints occur on pages 59 and 171. 


University of Queensland K. L. GOODWIN 
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THE DESIGN. OF THE PRESENT. Essays on Time ani Form in 
American Literature. John F. Lynen. Yale University Press, 1969, pp. xii 
+ 456, 


PROFESSOR Lynen connects what he considers a peculiarly American con- 
ception of time with the dominant Puritanism of early New England. The 
Puritan experienced God in the immediacy of the present, but God was 
also transcendent-—a paradox engendering an habitual concern to relate 
the present moment to eternity, that has survived into a secular age. Pro- 
fessor Lynen considers its influence on literary form. 

He shows its importance, in the eighteenth century, for Benjamin Franklin 
as well as for the theologian Jonathan Edwards. Reviewing in his Auto- 
biography his previous actions and states of mind from the vantage point 
of middle-age, Franklin 


plays God, and the paradox of one God who is both eternal being and 
immanent spirit is shifted to the self, who is at once a man living in a 
particular moment and a consciousness which transcends all its lived 
moments in the act of regarding them from the outside as elements of 
a single lifetime. (p. 141) 
Franklin, in implying the limited validity of a judgement made et any 
particular moment, jettisons the view of history as an unchanging design 
divinely revealed. His sense of history as a process, a continuous activity, 
is a significant step towards Irving and Faulkner. 

Irving's characters seem provincial and outmoded from the vantage point 
of his present, but they, too, have past times to look back on. Pasts, 
indeed, are 'nested, like Chinese boxes, one within the other' (p. 161) and 
each moment has its unique vision of what has gone. Cooper develops in 
& more complex way the potentialities of this form of fiction. In The 
Pioneers 


each episode renders an imperfect version of the same set of circum- 
stances, presenting them from a particular pon of view, revealing new 
, aspects and thus amplifying earlier episodes ... (p. 175) 


The novel’s true action is the reader’s growing appreciation of a situation 
and a community. 

Poe’s writings Lynen sees as consistent illustrations of a metaphysical 
system rather than manifestations of a diseased mind. In the way he makes 
the present pervade a whole poem, Poe anticipates Whitman, in whose 
poems 

all statements have the status of speech now being spoken, and all things 

perceived seem to exist as objects now appearing to consciousness. (p. 

283) 


For the early Eliot, too, a poem is the realization of a single moment, but, 
by 1922, he is European enough to aim at a poetry of movement—which 
ho never quite manages to achieve, Although, in Four Quartets, 


he succeeded in uniting four isolated moments as phases of a aingle 
action, it was still through moments that he worked, and their succession 
as a sequence is designed to show their co-existence within a single 
moment of higher consciousness., (p. 342) 


A summary liko this does scant justico to the complexity of Professor 
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Lynen's argument. Nor does it bring out his breadth and thoroughness. In 
discussing Eliot, he examines his philosophical debt to Josiah Royce more 
fully than anyone else I know of, has pertinent remarks on the criticism 
and drama as well as on the poetry, and says interesting things, incidentally, 
on Frost, Tennyson and Browning. Sometimes he finds new significance in 
minor or neglected works—Franklin’s Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, 
Pleasure and Pain, for instance, and Poe’s Eureka. If he sometimes seems 
too ingenious in the development of his thesis, he is almost always stimulat- 
ing—nowhere more so than in his unexpected conjunctions (Edwards- 
Franklin-Irving-Faulkner, Poe-Whitman-Eliot, etc.) and the sudden, chal- 
lenging vistas which they open up. 


University of New England J. D. HAINSWORTH 


THE LYRIC POETRY OF CHARLES D’ORLEANS. J. Fox. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1969, pp. xviii + 163. 


THIS is a topical book, for Charles d'Orléans still floats high on the flood 
tide of enthusiasm of a new generation of medieval scholars. The horizon 
is blue, the sky cloudless, and one may safely predict fair sailing for Pro- 
fessor Fox’s exploration of the poet’s work, in which he navigates by his 
own sure judgement and charts with a highly developed poetic sensitivity. 

After a biographical sketch of Charles, with traits borrowed from Pierre 
Champion’s pen, Professor Fox describes the trends among contemporaries, 
principally Alain Chartier, Martial d’Auvergns, Antoine de la Sale and 
Villon. There follow comments on the nature cf allegory, the role ‘allotted 
to it in medieval literature’ and the use made of it by Charles, special 
attention being paid to the allegorical self-analvsis in his poems. Professor 
Fox recalls the importance of another poet, Jean de Garenciéres, in 
Charles’s formative years, and then supplies information on allegorical 
imagery and notions of style propounded by medieval poets. Numerous 
ballades and rondels by Charles and their structure and subject matter fill 
chapters vi and vii, while chapter viii is devoted to rime and rhythm. The 
mysterious ladies of the ballades are investigated in the Appendix. 

The content and breadth of Professor Fox’s study are admirable in scope 
and development, but the arrangement of the ideas could have been 
handled with more finesse. Observations about French and English military 
tactics on p. 9 seem to.repeat those on p. 3. I would have preferred to read 
chapter v on the medieval notions of style before I became enlightened 
about the poetry of Charles, in other words, before the present second, 
third and fourth chapters. An improvement here would be a reference to 
the problem of separating reality from poetic fantasy, along the lines of 
A. Varvaro’s paper Realtà e poesia in Charles d'Orléans, Bollettino del 
Centro di Studi Filologici e linguistici siciliari, VIIL 1962, pp. 380-424. 
There is an aside on the origins of courtly love (pp. 45-6), placed awk- 
wardly by Professor Fox between the Rhétoriqueurs and Villon. Humanism 
in the reign of Charles VI (pp. 48-51) appears like a gangrenous appendix 
to the body and soul of Villon, instead of being a prodrome of his lyricism. 
The section comparing the styles of Charles and Villon would have bene- 
fited from the inclusion of the findings of two scholars. I refer to the paper 
on caesura which L. Foulet published in Romania, LXVIH, 1944-1945, pp. 
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123-42 and to the examination of MS. B.N. fr. 25458 carried out by S. 
Cigada in Studi Francesi, IV, 1960, pp. 201-19. Attention would thus have 
been drawn to the fact that some of Villon’s works figure among Charles’s 
poems transcribed in that manuscript. Lastly, the quasi-disputation between 
Professor Fox and Dr Norma Goodrich which constitutes the Appendix 
seems to me to be a more logical place for a discussion of the views of 
Dr Ethel Seaton and Dr E. F. Jacob on the mysterious ladies than does the 
biography (pp. 12-16). 

Expressing a personal prejudice, I confess I do not find that my aware- 
ness of the nature of medieval allegory is in any way heightened by refer- 
ence to twentieth-century creative writers who indulge in allegorical fantasy 
(p. 53), nor do I ‘relate’ any more readily to a medieval rondel by reading 
post-fifteenth-century comment on its form and function (pp. 123-6). But 
these observations are not intended to overshadow the intrinsic qualities 
of Professor Fox’s work. It is comprehensive, fair to the poet and critically 
balanced, I shall be most happy to recommend it to my undergraduates, 
colleagues and friends. Abundant quotations will enable them to savour 
the poet’s moods, and for those whose acquaintance with fifteenth-century 
French is halting, they may gain confidence and understanding from the 
competent translations in the footnotes. Seven plates (two in colour) help 
to make this volume a most attractive publication. 


University of Sydney K. V. SINCLAIR 


ONE HUNDRED BALLADES, RONDEAUX AND VIRELAIS FROM 
THE LATE MIDDLE AGES. Edited by Nigel Wilkins. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1969, pp. vii + 212. 


IN this anthology Wilkins aims at giving ‘a clear demonstration of the 
value and interest of the three dominating forms in French lyric poetry 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . . . the ballade, the rondeau and 
the virelai’ (p. vii). He argues that ‘most of the recent impetus towards 
balanced editions of both poetry and music has come, perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, from the side of the musicologists, for they are generally better 
equipped to deal with the verses than are literary historians to grapple 
with the music' (p. 1). There is unfortunately very little in this edition 
which suggests that Wilkins is able to achieve this balance himself. The 
texts, he says, ‘are based on the main published editions’ (p. vii). i.e. on 
the work of those people he calls ‘literary historians’ on which he claims 
to be improving. This is certainly one way of ‘dealing with the verses’. 
Any other editor at this point might cheerfully have admitted that his 
anthology had no tiresome claims to scholarship. There is no reason that 
it should. Wilkins not only fails to appreciate this, but even seems to be 
unaware of the most elementary rules of the trade in reproducing a pub- 
lished edition. He does not seem to think that his readers could have any 
possible interest in which one of those ‘main published editions’ (listed 
only in the general bibliography pp. 179-80) he has decided to follow in 
the case of any one author or poem. He informs us that he has standard- 
ised the text (p. vii), but leaves us to guess at the principles he has fol- 
lowed in doing so and at the extent to which standardisation has changed 
the look of a particular poem. 
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This might be forgiven on the grounds that Wilkins has provided us 
with a useful popular edition. There is, however, another side to ‘dealing 
with the verses’ in any edition, popular or scholarly. This is to give a com- 
prehensible account of their structure. Wilkins does make an attempt to 
do this in brief sections on the ballade, rondeau and virelal (pp. 3-4). 
Each section begins with an analysis of the 'fundamental musical pattern'. 
No attempt is made to analyse the fundamental verse structure: instead 
Wilkins presents the rhyme scheme and syllabic count of one typical poem 
in each genre, and leaves the reader to sort out what is fundamental to 
each genre from this. The disadvantages of this method are very great. 
A reader who did not already know that one of the most fundamental 
things about the strophe of the medieval French lyric from the canso to 
the chanson to the ballade is that it is tripartie would be lucky to be able 
to work it out from Wilkins account. The problem of the origins of the 
ballade, rondeau and virelai is passed over without comment. No explana- 
tion is offered of the process by which the relatively ‘free’ refrain forms 
of the thirteenth century gradually harden into the fixed forms of the 
fourteenth century. Nothing is said about what these forms had in common 
nor about how they became differentiated. The few details which are 
supplied are mistakes: cf. p. 4: ‘The ballade with envoi... is found 
almost to exclusion of the normal type in the works of Eustache Des- 
champs . . Deschamps wrote 1014 ballades and on my count no fewer 
than 357 of these have no envoi. A less misleading view is put forward by 
Lote (Histoire du vers français II, pp. 279-81) when he argues that the 
envol does not become indispensable in the French ballade before Molinet. 
Again, on p. 4, in his analysis of the rondeau, Wilkins writes: ‘...in the late 
fourteenth century the basic eight line form was the most current.’ This 
is true of Froissart, who wrote 110 eight line poems in a total of 115 
rondeaux; it is less true of Wenceslas, who wrote 23 in a total of 52 
rondeaux; it is not true either of Deschamps, who wrote only 46 in a total 
of 173 rondeaux, or of Grandson’ who wrote no rondeaux at all of the 
eight line variety. Wilkins assures us that these pages represent only ‘the 
bare framework of the structural problem. Ths subtleties of changing taste 
and new experiment are discussed in detail in the notes’. 

Notes 1 to 5 are on the poems of Jehan de Lescurel (pp. 121-22). Poem 
1 (p.13-14) is the ballade: ‘Amour, voulés vous accorder. In Note 1 the 
music and the metre of this ballade are analvsed and, although the notes 
are far from making the relationship between the two clear, the fact that 
Wilkins does publish the music as well (p. 145) makes it possible to work 
out precisely what music goes with what line of the text. There is again 
no indication that Wilkins is interested in the structure of the verse. ‘This 
early ballade', he writes (p. 121) 'has only ore line set to the first section 
of the music . . ”. No reference is made to the fact that the ‘one line’ 
mentioned is the ouvert (a8), the second line the clos (a8) and lines 3 
to 6 the tierce and refrain (a8 b8 b3 B8). This failure to analyse the 
poem as a tripartite structure may be one of the reasons that Wilkins 
misses obvious points about the relationship of the poetry to the music. 
Line 3, the first line of the tierce, is symmetrical with the ouvert and the 
clos, but it is firmly differentiated from them. by a change in the music. 
The resulting tension between the poetry and the music would have been 
worth pointing out, if only because it is such a commonplace device in the 
fourteenth century lyric. At a more elementary level Wilkins! method of 
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‘dealing with the verses’ does not include any examination of the rhymes. 
Students of the French lyric are usually supposed to have learnt some- 
thing about the practice of using alternate masculine and feminine rhymes, 
especially if they are studying the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in 
which there is a gradual development towards regular alternation. Even 
if Wilkins found it juvenile to point out that Poem 1 has only masculine 
rhymes, Poem 2 alternate masculine and feminine rhymes and so on, he 
might perhaps have drawn the reader’s attention to a development which 
culminated in the formulation of one of the most famous ‘rules’ of French 
verse. Note 3 (pp. 121-22) on the rondeau: ‘Douce dame, je vous pr 
(p. 15) is no better. Wilkins writes: ‘This rondeau is one of the most 
straightforward type, eight lines Jong’. If he had been in the habit of 
analysing the structure of a poem rather than simply counting the number 
of lines, Wilkins might have observed that this rondeau is in reality very 
untypical in view of the fact (again overlooked) that it has only one 
thyme. In this respect Wilkins might have contrasted it with the following 
rondeau: Poem 4: ‘Douce desirrée’ (p. 15). In the note on Poem 4 
(p. 122) Wilkins states that the eleven line rondeau ‘is very rarely to be 
seen’ after the ‘turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries’. This is 
not accurate: I count nine rondeaux of eleven lines and 12 of thirteen lines 
in Machaut’s work: 8 of the longer type were written for the Voir Dit, i.e. 
about 1360-65. In the second half of the fourteenth century Froissart still 
prefers the shorter variety: 4 in a total of 5 rondeaux with three line 
refrains; in Deschamps, however, I count only 5 eleven line rondeaux 
in a total of 118 rondeaux with three line refrains. It appears that Wilkins 
is at least fifty years out in his calculations: the thirteen line rondeau does 
not displace the shorter variety before the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The Note on Poem 5, the virelai: ‘Dis tans plus qu-il ne faudroit 
flours’ (pp. 15-16) is also faulty. Wilkins writes (p. 122): ‘The form is 
interesting in that eight-syllable lines are used for the first music section 
but seven-syllable lines for the second music section: 


Music I HI In I I 
Text À B AB cdcd abab A B A B etc’ 
88858 TP À 8888 8888 


It is astonishing that Wilkins does not appear to have noticed that this 
use of octosyllabic and heptasyllabic lines is not an ‘interesting’ feature 
in an individual virelai but a basic characteristic of the whole genre. In 
the fourteenth century virelai the tierce and the refrain are symmetrical and 
are strongly differentiated from the ouvert and clos in rhyme, music and 
syllabic pattern. 

Reserves might also be expressed about Wilkins' competence as a literary 
critic. He does supply a list of themes (pp. 5-12) but breaks down com- 
pletely when it comes to evaluation: ‘This is poetry well worth reading... 
important . . . enjoyable' (p.12); Jehan de Lescurel is 'a sensitive and 
skilful artist’ (p. 13), and so on. No attempt is made to substantiate these 
compliments. Even the biographical notes seem to be faulty. Is it certain 
that the Lescurel who was hanged for rape in 1304 is the same man as the 
poet Lescurel (p.13)? The view that Deschamps was born in 1346 and 
died in 1406 was disproved by Prieur in 1904 in an article in the Revue 
des Etudes Historiques, LXX, pp. 505-16. 

In spite of these faults, Wilkins’ book may still be useful in undergradu- 
ate courses. The poems are well chosen and there is a glossary and an 
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index of names. At £3.10.0 (U K.) it does not seem to be as good value 
for money as Woledge’s Penguin Book of French Verse I or even as 
Pauphilet’s Poètes et romanciers du moyen âge in the Pléiade series, but it 
does have the very great advantage of presenting the music of fifteen 
of the lyrics concerned. 


Flinders University IAN LAURIE 


LE SONGE DU VIEIL PELERIN. Philippe de Méziéres. Edited by G. 
W. Coopland. Cambridge University Press, 1969, 2 vols., pp. ix + 636 
and vii + 537. 


AMONG the French writers of the fourteenth century who travelled widely, 
wrote extensively of their experiences and epitomized the spirit of the age 
is the much neglected Philippe de Méziéres. His life (1327-1405) covered 
eighty or so years of a most troubled period for Valois hegemony at home 
and in the Mediterranean. Throughout military campaigns, while a loyal 
servant of Charles V and Charles VI, during nis chancellorship of Cyprus 
and in the years of retirement among the Celestines in Paris, Méziéres kept 
up his reading and writing, and left on his death a dozen important literary 
works, These include & Lament on the Defeat at Nicopolis, an Epistle to 
Richard II, a Rule for the Order of Knights of the Passion, a dramatized 
Office of the Presentation of the Virgin, a treatise on the Sacrament of 
Marriage incorporating a version of Petrarch's tale of Griselda, a life of 
the papal legate Peter Thomas, a lost work entitled The Poor Man's 
Pilgrimage, and The Old Pilgrim's Dream or Songe du Vieil Pelerin. 
The grand design of the Songe is Man's Conquest of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The threefold movement in the design takes one on a journey 
through the Christian world, then into the depths of contemporary French 
life, plumbed obligingly for the reader from the deck of La Gracieuse, a 
full-rigged Ship of State, and thence on to an allegorical chess-board where 
the prescriptions for good government lie in chequered array. Through 
Méziéres's penetrating eye, we scrutinize local customs, institutions, leaders, 
beliefs, trade, astrology, even masts and yard-arms on ships. Because the 
design of the work is so cosmic and the detail encyclopedic, the reader 
soon realizes that the Songe is not just a political spy-glass, but rather a 
panoramic vision of life in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
One could not wish for a more qualified person than Professor Coopland 
to edit this bulky composition. In 1952 he reproduced sections of it in his 
study entitled Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers. He earlier edited an 
English version of a treatise by another contemporary of Méziéres, the 
Arbre des Batallles by Honoré Bouvet, Drawing on his extensive know- 
ledge of the life and times of Méziéres, Professor Coopland enhances the 
edition of the Songe with lucid commentaries on all manner of persons 
and places, administrations and institutions, and supplies a synopsis in 
English for each part of the work. The edition rests on the text found in 
MS. B.N. fr. 22542, but improved with readings from Arsenal 2682-3 and 
Vienna 2551. The introduction contains sections devoted to a biographical 
sketch of Méziéres, based on Jorga's monumental study of 1896, to the 
literary background and sources, and to a summary of the contents of the 
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Songe. A most comprehensive index to the two volumes makes topics, 
places and persons readily accessible to the inquiring mind. 

Examining Professor Coopland’s editorial practices and critical apparatus, 
we find that they are not without lacunae. The lack of acute accents and 
cedillas is annoying, the use of numerals 1 and 2 for columns in the 
manuscripts is distracting to the eye, while compounded vocables, e.g. 
aucunesfois, sicomme, tropplus, etc, are inorganic, linguistically speaking. 
The account of the manuscripts is incomplete. We are not supplied with 
information about families of codices, and we have no means of assuring 
ourselves that the base manuscript is, after all, the most desirable one for 
an edition. Moreover, Professor Coopland fails to mention three other 
manuscripts containing the Songe, B.N. nafr. 21164, Geneva fr. 183 and 
Chantilly 292, 

In literary matters, the editor could have profitably updated his refer- 
ences. The information about Harlequin (I, p.142) should mention the 
long article by M. Delbouille in Bulletin de la Société de Langue et Littéra- 
ture Wallonnes, LXIX, 1953, pp. 105-31. The Michel edition of the Roman 
de la Rose, cited I, p. 221, is a century behind the one F. Lecoy recently 
published, Rather than quote from a manuscript containing Jean Petit's 
text (I, p.71), it is preferable to cite the recent studies by A. Coville, 
Jean Petit, la question du tyrannicide au commencement du XVe siècle, 
Paris, Picard, 1932 and P. Bonenfant, Du Meurtre de Montereau au Traité 
de Troyes, Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1958; they are more pertinent. 
The authoritative paper by Anthoine Thomas about Jacques de Longuyon’a 
life and work which appeared in Histoire littéraire de la France, XXXVI, 
1927, pp. 1-35 is needed on II, p.18. It is not unreasonable to expect a 
fourteenth-century specialist to link the allegorical Truth, Justice, Peace 
and Mercy with the name of Hope Traver, whose book, The Four 
Daughters of God, Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr College, 1907, and subsequent 
monograph published in P.M L.A., XL, 1925, pp. 44-92, made her an 
authority on these heavenly daughters. Further, in his review of recent 
comment on the Songe, Professor Coopland could have included, to the 
advantage of his exposition, the article by V. Kiparsky in Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, XVI, 1940, pp. 61-7, the earlier book by Dora M. Bell, 
L'Idéal éthique de la royauté en France au moyen áge, Geneva, Droz, 1962, 
and the thesis by Alice Guillemain, a summary of which was published in 
Ecole des Chartes—Positions des théses, 1954, pp. 73-7. 

These minor qualifications apart, however, Professor Coopland's edition 
remains a sound piece of scholarship on well defined historical lines, and 
medieval scholars, irrespective of their discipline, may use the work with 
every confidence. It should also be on the shelves of every public, univer- 
sity and State library in the country. 


University of Sydney K. V. SINCLAIR 


MORAL PERSPECTIVE in LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. Helen Karen 
Kaps, University of Oregon Books, 1968, pp. xiii + 95. 


Dr Kaps’ book is at once stimulating and disappointing, in that it makes 
a number of interesting suggestions about La Princesse de Cleves, but does 
not always explore their possibilities to any great depth. The first chapter, 
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entitled "The Milieu’, probably the best, is a case in point. Here Dr Kaps 
analyses the dual nature of the Court depicted by Madame de La Fayette. 
She notes shrewdly for example, on the one hand, that: ‘The world of the 
novel is by no means a simple reproduction of reality; it is rather a stylized 
version in which the real court is pushed to the extreme of its own ideal.’ 
(p.2) This ideal, of ‘politeness and bienséance’ (ibid) is expressed by 
means of a constant ceremonial, for which the key word is magnificence, 
but there is nevertheless an underside. ‘The outer magnificence, far from 
symbolizing a magnificence of soul, or magnanimity, serves rather to mask 
the lack of this quality.’ (p.3) Consequently, the rrevailing characteristics 
of all the courtiers are indulgence in dissimulaticn, not always entirely 
successful, and a passionate interest in penetrating the dissimulations of 
others. Ali this is perfectly valid, and Dr Kaps’ analysis of the linguistic 
and other means, especially ‘the incessant pounding of single words or 
themes,’ (p.12) used by Madame de La Fayette to produce her picture, is 
very good indeed. She notes for example how Madame de La Fayette 
suggests that the perfect masking of emotior is almost impossible, by a 
repeated use of negative forms of pouvoir, être maitre(sse) de, and of 
such phrases as ne pouvoir s'empêcher de, re pouvoir cacher. What Dr 
Kaps does not explore, however, is the nature of the standards the mass 
indulgence in dissimulation implies: dissimulation is only necessary when 
some accepted code of behaviour is being ccntravened. The words bien- 
séance, magnanimity are used, but not in any way defined. Moreover, the 
frequent failure of Madame de La Fayette’s characters to dissimulate is an 
indication of an underlying belief about emotion; that it not only cannot 
conform to a pre-ordained pattern (the Princess cannot love her husband, 
cannot stop loving Nemours, though this is contrary to the code in which 
she heartily believes), but that it cannot even appear to conform to such a 
pattern, when it is really deep. Even the outstandingly self-controlled and 
quick-witted Nemours more than once gives himself away. Madame de 
La Fayette in short is almost saying that passion and social order are 
irreconcilable, because even dissimulation is nc solution—to the perspicaci- 
ous the truth will be apparent, and order seen to be flouted. 

Madame de La Fayette is indeed, at least implicitly, concerned with the 
whole question of communication. The princess pursues an ideal of fidelity, 
which she understands as including complete openness between herself and 
her husband. Consequently, when she falls in love with Nemours she is 
at first horrified at her inevitable duplicity towards her husband. Then, 
through her confession, she achieves the (for her) necessary communica- 
tion, but with tragic results, since her husband ultimately comes to doubt 
her word through jealousy, and dies of a broken heart. In the world of real 
feeling communication between human beings is thus shown to be sporadic 
and fraught with pain. But complete concealment is also impossible. 
Nemours very early identifies the true nature of the Princess’s feelings, 
and his own feelings are, on at least one occasion, apparent to the inquisi- 
tive Reine Dauphine. Madame de La Fayette thus clearly believes that at 
least some portions of the inner world of feeling can be detected by a 
sufficiently perspicacious observer—for her the individual is not an entirely 
closed book, and this is the principle underlving the favourite sport in- 
dulged in by the Court she describes, gossip. 

The rest of Dr Kaps’ book is devoted in turn to a discussion of the 
heroine herself, the other characters grouped around her, the narrator, the 
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composition, and to the question whether the novel can be classified as 
Baroque or Classic. Here again there are many pertinent remarks, which 
could profitably be taken further, for example about the narrator, who, she 
suggests, is both indulgent towards court life and tolerant of the weak- 
nesses of her characters. ‘Emotions are neither right nor wrong, they 
simply are, Their existence is not to be judged, but to be explained.’ (p. 49) 
Madame de La Fayette in fact is a botanist in the Proustian sense, ‘un 
botaniste moral’, identifying with cool impartiality the subtle nuances of 
human conduct, moulded by the twin pressures of code and instinct. But 
there is a dichotomy here, and perhaps it is the source of the novel’s 
ambiguity, referred to by Dr Kaps in her preface (p.x). Because though 
Madame de La Fayette never condemns, and even enjoys the spectacle of 
Court duplicity, promiscuity and self-seeking, describing it as ‘agréable’, she 
nevertheless shows admiration, albeit discreetly and indirectly, for the 
moral qualities of her heroine. After her final interview with Nemours, the 
Princess leaves him ‘plein de joye, de tristesse, d'étonnement et d'admira- 
tion’, and M. de Chartres too 'n'eut pas moins d’admiration pour la vertu 
[...] de Mme de Cleves. In other words, in the world depicted by Mme 
de La Fayette, the Princess is à paragon, and her renunciation is the highest 
virtue. One point Dr Kaps makes puts this last attitude into its true pers- 
pective, which is a Christian one. (pp. 22 and 25) The Princess gives up 
the satisfaction of what is for her a guilty passion in the hope of an after 
life, having come to see, as Dr Kaps rightly says, ‘the passions and commit- 
ments of this world from the viewpoint of eternity.' (p. 85) 

Dr Kaps’ book thus has the merit of putting a number of aspects of 
La Princesse de Clèves in their right perspective, thanks to a close and 
faithful reading of the text. It is to be hoped that she will continue with 
her exploration of the novel to produce the comprehensive study of it 
which is stil] needed fully to illuminate its remarkable richness. 


University of Otago NOLA M. LEOV 


MUSIC AND THE MUSICIAN IN JEAN-CHRISTOPHE, THE HAR- 
MONY OF CONTRASTS. David Sices. Yale UP., 1968, pp. 189. 


THIS comparatively short book is perhaps the finest study yet written on 
Romain Rolland and Jean-Christophe. A work of immense scholarship, the 
book is written in a highly concentrated yet easily readable language. The 
title at first 1s misleading, for the book in fact offers a very comprehensive 
analysis not only of music and musicians relevant to Rolland's novel, but 
also of the profound influences of Spinoza, Renan, Goethe, and Tolstoi on 
Rolland's thought, and of the ways in which these influences were amal- 
gamated with Rolland's more strictly musical concepts. Professor Sices 
proves convincingly that without precise knowledge of all these influences 
which helped determine several aspects of the creative personality of 
Rolland's musical hero, the novel must inevitably remain an enigma. 
Jean-Christophe is equally incomprehensible without reference to the re- 
vival of musical interest in France very early this century. Professor Sices 
clearly reveals the special nature of Rolland's early musical interests, ‘free 
of what might pass today for musical analysis’, and of the professional 
role music played in his life. Following an introductory analysis of the 
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réles played by Beethoven, the ideal embodiment of Rolland’s formula, 
‘Je sens, donc Il Est’, and Haendel who appeared a ‘valuable corrective 
to the potentially dangerous subjective power of Beethoven’, the author 
gives a fine appraisal of the intellectual, emotional and philosophical ex- 
periences which contributed directly to the evolution of Jean-Christophe. 
The primary source of Rolland's triple analogy of ocean, music, and all- 
being, and the eventual transformation of the ocean image into that of the 
river, belong to Spinoza; Rolland's obsession with the idea of Becoming 
he inherited from Renan, as indeed he did the important metaphor of the 
mountain road; the development of the death theme by Rolland has sig- 
nificant parallels with certain aspects of Goethe’s thoughts. Professor 
Sices's finest piece of analysis comes at the end of this first section when 
he comments on Christophe's own death, concluding that 'the identification 
of the hero's transition from the world to death with the resolution of a 
dissonance into harmony is Rolland's final definition of life in meta- 
physical terms. It seems safe to say that, in the context of the novel at 
least, metaphysics and music are fused into a symbolic whole’. 

The second principal section of this study deals with the non-metaphysi- 
cal aspects of music in the novel, and in this context Professor Sices makes 
detailed reference to the rôle played by Rolland's reactions to Tolstoi, both 
through his reading of the Kreutzer Sonata and What is Art? and through 
the correspondence he had with Tolstoi. Not forgetting the influences also 
of Péguy at this time, the author discusses the relevance of Rolland's 
Le Théâtre du peuple, his most Tolstoyan writing, in the wider context of 
Jean-Christophe. While Jean-Christophe cannot be described as a Tol- 
stoyan novel, there are nevertheless several crucial Tolstoyan themes which 
have a place of honour in Rolland's novel: the folk sources of music and 
the sources of ‘real’ art; the humanitarian aims of ‘real’ art; the nature of 
‘false’ art. In his treatment of these themes, Rolland gradually evolves 
another of his celebrated metaphors, that‘ of the house. Another fine piece 
of analysis is to be found towards the end of this section in the treatment 
of Christophe's relationship with his friend Olivier Teannin. Professor Sices 
brilliantly unfolds the true reasons for Rolland's comparison of the Ger- 
man and French musical character, and his insistence on the need for a 
moral reorientation of the latter. 

In his conclusion, the most important part of this study, the author 
re-assesses Jean-Christophe as a musical novel. In the light of other 
similar (and mostly French) attempts, this is the first, in my opinion, ever 
to propose convincingly that the conception and structure of the novel 
creates ‘a literary form intimately related to the aesthetics and architecture 
of music. The many apparent contradictions in the evolution of Chris- 
tophe’s personality emerge as necessary contrasting stages in the composer’s 
final assessment of the process of Becoming, ultimately defined in terms of 
the cathedral and more particularly of the symphony. ‘The shape of 
Rolland’s novel is an architecture based on the interaction of theme, 
rhythm, conflict, and plastic linearity’. It becomes abundantly clear after 
reading this study, that Jean-Christophe must be appreciated by the reader 
in exactly the same way as the listener approaches a nineteenth century 
symphony. 


University of New England DAVID BANCROFT 
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INTENTION AND ACHIEVEMENT: an Essay on the Novels of 
Francois Mauriac. J. E. Flower: Oxford University Press, 1969, pp. 123. 


THE intention of this reworking of a thesis does not emerge very clearly 
from the Introduction. Presumably it is not the unduly ambitious one of 
making a general study of Mauriac's novels, but of determining how 
successful Mauriac has been as a ‘Catholic’ novelist. Yet there is no real 
attempt to discuss, what, if anything, the 'Catholic novel' might mean. 
Widely different novels which have been given the label are cited, the 
‘forces of Grace’ are mentioned (p.7), but basically the question remains 
a begged one. 

Dr Flower is more successful in discussing Mauriac's own statements on 
the relationship between his faith and his art, showing a close reading of 
most of the relevant texts, which are compared with statements of other 
Catholic writers such as Bernanos. Unfortunately, this whole discussion 
proceeds in vacuo, before and apart from criticism of individual works, so 
that some of Mauriac's responses to specific situations tend to be given too 
general an application. 

But the most serious shortcoming of this discussion is the extraordinary 
failure to take account of Mauriac’s apologie indirecte rationale for 
Catholic fiction, as outlined in an interview with Frédéric Lefévre listed in 
the Bibliography. The oversight is all the more ironic in that in his biblio- 
graphy to another study (A Critical Commentary on Mauriac's 'Noeud de 
viperes’, Macmillan, 1969), Dr Flower patronisingly refers to Cecil Jenkins’ 
Mauriac (Oliver and Boyd, 1965) as 'An elegantly written restatement of 
the usual attitudes to Mauriac's work. Little or no attention to Mauriac's 
own theories of novel-writing'. It so happens that one of Jenkins' chapter- 
headings is ‘The Indirect Apology’, while his whole study gives English 
criticism o Mauriac a new direction back out of the flashy cul-de-sac 
represented by Turnell and O'Brien. 

There are serious imbalances in discussion of the novels themselves. 
The minor Enfant chargé de chaínes is discussed at length, mainly in 
connection with the Sillon movement, Le Mystére Frontenac has a whole 
chapter to itself, sensible and original, but not connected to any wider 
argumentation, while there is nothing on Les Chemins de la mer (which 
the Index wrongly claims is mentioned on p.8), and only peripheral 
references to Ce qui était perdu and Destins, despite the crucial position 
of the latter in Mauriac's development and its importance, through Gide's 
comment, to the composition of Dieu et Mammon. La Pharisienne, 
described as Mauriac's reply to Sartre's attack on La Fin de la nuit (p. 80), 
is almost completely ignored. 

In the case of L’Enfant..., the principle of multiple utilization of output 
seems to have decided that an interesting sideline of research, leading to an 
article in its own right, was nevertheless to be retained in the book, while 
the perfunctory treatment of other novels may be explained by their in- 
iractability to the thesis which occasionally emerges to give the study a 
tenuous and not very plausible unity. 

Dr Flower argues that effective use of imagery from the natural world 
is the solution for Mauriac to the dilemma of Grace in the novel, but also 
backs the somewhat incompatible theory that Mauriac's art really lived on 
personal tensions, which meant that when these were resolved he was 
condemned to a sterile repetitiveness. The natural imagery argument seems 
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to confuse value judgments on the general impact of a novel with the 
more specific question of how effectively spiritual change is depicted. 
While it is true that Mauriac uses naturel imagery consistently and 
effectively (though perhaps less powerfully than earlier) in Le Noeud... 
and while this novel is the best of Mauriac's many efforts at showing 
spiritual change, no hard evidence is offered for any fundamentally 
causative connection between the two. 

It seems that the whole matter has been handled from the wrong end. 
As Dr Flower himself would concede that some of what he would classify 
as pre-Catholic novels: contain successful use of natural imagery, it can 
hardly be a breakthrough in this respect which of itself creates the success- 
ful Catholic novel. Such a novel, arrived at by other means very much 
connected with reconciling the mystery and psychology of Grace, simply 
uses the same pattern and stock of imagery in a different and tamer way. 

A more fertile approach would have been to examine how Mauriac 
succeeds or fails in reconciling Grace with Nature in the wider sense, in 
showing how Grace penetrates the fabric of daily existence. This could 
have led to a much closer critique of his propensity for death-bed con- 
versions and solutions beyond the grave, and especally to an examination 
of the theme of reversibility, which Dr Flower occasionally touches upon 
without seeming to realize its importance, even when as in L’Agneau it 
is absolutely essential to a proper reading. Once again Dr Flower has not 
fuly exploited his own bibliography: The Reactionary Revolution of 
Richard Griffiths suggests many lines of enquiry into use of the intractable 
reversibility theme by Catholic novelists of Mauriac's generation. 

Subsequent to the Conclusion, Dr Flower was fortunate in being able 
to add a Postscript on the recently published Un Adolescent d'autrefois, 
which he rightly sees as an amalgam of many previous themes, situations, 
and characters, and as showing the misunderstandings between characters 
who prefer imaginary worlds to the real one. But just what is the ‘real’ 
worid for Mauriac? This novel seems to illustrate in its most acute form 
his desire both to have his spiritual, psychological cake and to eat it, to 
make a protest against the domineering mcther and become reconciled 
with her, to express revulsion against human ugliness and find that is 
beauty, and so on. By the end of this novel nothing is really reconciled 
or resolved, and the ‘open ending’ of which Dr Flower speaks is more like 
a gaping hole. One feels like LE would the real Frangois Mauriac 
please stand up? 

The Conclusion itself, addis and largely irrelevant to the central 
thesis, reiterates the fundamental vagueness of the study with the state- 
ment that the Catholic novel is something yet to be defined. 

The following oversights in proof-reading were noted: ‘...jamais à 
les impératifs... (p.4), ‘...je n'aurias.. (p.66), irrisistibly (p.96), 
Province, Le and Recontre avec Barrès (p.123). Valléry-Radot is twice 
spelt with a single J (pp. 2,123), Genitrix is consistently given an acute 
accent, Jarrett-Kerr lacks an r (p.117), while Freud becomes Sigismund 
(p. 122)- 

On p. 27, Dr Flower states that Mauriac welcomed René Bazin into the 
Académie Frangaise three years after the publication of Dieu et Mammon, 
Le. in 1932. In fact Mauriac himself was not elected until 1933, while 
Bazin was elected in 1903 and received by Fernand Brunetiére on 28 April 
1904. A reading of the first lines of Maauriac's book on Bazin (see 
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Oeuvres complètes vol. VIII, p.475) would have made this clear, while a 
comparison of the date of publication of this book with that of Mauriac’s 
election, and of its incongruously fulsome praise of Bazin with the much 
harsher assessment made in later memoirs, might lead to a cynical but 
more realistic estimate of the mechanism involved. 

The achievement of this book lies not so much in its handling of facts 
or of a central thesis as in its close examination of certain aspects of a few 
of Mauriac’s novels. 


University of Melbourne C. B. THORNTON-SMITH 


PANORAMA DU THEATRE NOUVEAU. Edited by J. G. Benay and 
R. Kuhn. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967, (vol. 1, 2, 3), 1968, 
(vol. 4), pp. vii + 136, vii + 157, vii + 120, vii + 244. 


‘The editors have attempted to select only complete texts of un- 
questionable literary merit, which are representative of recent trends 
in the theatre and which are not readily available outside of France. 
The application of these criteria has made it possible to present a 
number of plays which should be suitable for any upper-class or 
graduate course in 20th-century literature.’ (Preface, vol. 1). 


PLAvs selected are: volume 1, Comédie by S. Beckett, L'Hypothése by 
R. Pinget, Fastes d'Enfer by M. de Ghelderode; volume 2, Le Balcon by 
J. Genet; volume 3, Pique-nique en campagne by F. Arrabal, Les Bátisseurs 
d'Empire by B. Vian; volume 4, Le Mal court by J. Audiberti and Le 
Voyage by G. Schehadé. 

Each volume contains a preface (in English), an introduction (in 

French) and a French-English vocabulary. It is surprising to note the 
inclusion in this section of such basic French words as bras, pied, papier, 
aller. Each play is followed by a short 'questionnaire' and preceded by a 
note concerning the author and a bibliography. Concise footnotes clarify 
the meaning of rare, familiar, popular, obscene and slang words or ex- 
pressions, and explain certain aesthetic or dramatic aspects of the plays. 
Students who do not know the meaning of aller, papler, bras, will find it 
difficult to understand the four introductions written by J. G. Benay. 
J. G. Benay sketches the evolution of 20th century French drama in order 
to outline the meaning of the avant-garde and divide modern theatre into 
four main categories: le théâtre des enfers (vol 1), le théâtre de la 
cruauté (vol. 2), le théâtre de la dérision (vol. 3) and le théâtre de poésie 
(vol 4). Although this is skilfully presented, some readers will find certain 
generalizations abusive, particularly those regarding Sartre's use of language 
and those relating to the history of the cultural policies of the French 
Government. 
. Panorama du théâtre nouveau presents school editions of the plays 
rather than scholarly editions. In this respect it may be a very helpful 
and useful tool for English speaking students who are beginning the study 
of modern French drama. 


University of Canterbury J. S. CHAUSSIVERT 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF PHONOLOGICAL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. N. S. Trubetzkoy. Translated by L, A. Murray and edited 
by H. Bluhme. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1968, pp. viii + 46. 


Tus is a translation of Trubetzkoy's Anleitung zu phonologischen Bes- 
chreibungen (Brno 1935—a second edition was published as No. 2 of the 
Lautbibliothek der deutschen Mundarten, Göttingen, 1958). 

Trubetzkoy has emerged, with the passage of time, as one of the most 
influential linguists of the century, chiefly because of his Grundzuge der 
Phonologie (Prague, 1939 and Gottingen, 1958), also well known to lingu- 
ists through its French translation by J. Cantineau: Principes de phonologie, 
Paris, 1949. With a forthcoming translation into English (Principles of 
Phonology, translator C. A. M. Baltax, University of California Press), 
this major work will become available to the apparently growing number 
of interested persons who do not read readily in either French or German. 
' The Anleitung is, as its title suggests, a guid» or set of instructions. It is 
like a practical summary drawn from the larger work and gives Trubetz- 
koy's rules for phonemicization, a section on the statement of phoneme- 
sequences, a comprehensive framework for prosodic description (relative to 
the word only), and a short section on Boundary Markers. 

It thus gives a compact summary of Trubetzkoy's analytic procedures, 
and should serve as an excellent introduction to phonemics as well as to the 
Grundzüge itself, or to the ideas of the Prague group in general. Its 
appearance, particularly in conjunction with the English version of the 
Grundzüge, is a valuable addition to linguistic literature in English. The 
translation has been carefully and skilfully done and reads clearly and 
pleasantly. A few points arise for comment: 

The expression phonological contrast (p.7 and elsewhere) has been used 
to translate phonologischer Gegensatz. Opposition would be preferable to 
contrast, as it is the term used currently by linguists deriving from Prague 
traditions, and was expressly recommended as the English equivalent by 
Trubetzkoy himself (Grundzüge, 1958 edition, p. 31, footnote.) 

The expression written standard language has been used (pp. 17, 27) to 
translate Schriftsprache, even though it is clear from the context that pro- 
nunciation only is under consideration. Standard language, used on p 33, 
is clearly preferable. 

The expression lip-smacking sounds (p. 25) for Schnalzlaute is incorrect. 
The appropriate word is clicks. 

In citing forms, Trubetzkoy did not use a consistent notation, but used 
phonetic, phonemic, orthographic or transliterational symbols without clear- 
cut conventions for identifying these. They all appear in italic type. The 
present work reproduces these forms exactly except that, where it seems 
appropriate, phonetic or phonemic notations are distinguished by the con- 
ventional square brackets or slashes respectively, and I.P.A. representa- 
tions replace those based on German orthography. This is helpful, but 
two cases require comment. 

On p. 33, line 3, the form skovrdy appears to be a phonetic representa- 
tion, except that the y is perhaps the author’s normal transliterational repre- 
sentation of Russian br. The addition of square brackets in the translation 
makes this symbol quite unsuitable—a change to [t] would be appropriate. 

The original has, on p.29, the form ua, using a German orthographic 
convention. In the translation, this has been changed to ya—the addition of 
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square brackets would be desirable here to make the LP.A. value of the y 
explicit. 
The book is well-printed in a very elegant format. There is a small 

number of misprints, including the following: 

p.7 for phenetic read phonetic 

p. 8 para. 2 for nouns read norms. 

p. 13 for Pica read Pico 

p. 33 line 4 for skovdrddy read skovarddi. 


University of Queensland G. R. COCHRANE 


ANATOMIE ET PHYSIOLOGIE DE L’APPAREIL PHONATOIRE. 
Yvan Lebrun. (Langues et culture 2). Brussels, Labor; Paris, Nathan, 
1969, pp. xii + 103. 


THis is a small book: of the 103 pages 48 are text, and the rest index, 
bibliography or titles. There is a brief introduction by Martin Kloster 
Jensen. 

Although the author states in his preface that he is presenting analyses 
of some of the problems in the field rather than a general treatise, he has 
none the jess attempted to fit these special discussions into a coherent 
framework by providing simple explanations and at least an outline of a 
general treatment. As a result there is great unevenness, ranging from the 
sketchy to the highly detailed. 

Chapter J, La soufflerie subglottique, gives a brief description of the 
relevant anatomy followed by a comprehensive review of recent studies on 
the measurement and regulation of sub-glottal pressure. Although P. 
Lieberman’s Intonation Perception and Language (Cambridge, Mass. 1967) 
is cited, the author does not mention the significant work of Bouhuys and 
others reported in that work (pp. 61-62). The discussion of the relationship 
between accent and sub-glottal pressure gives little concept of the com- 
plexities of this question. 

Chapter Il, Le générateur vocal, gives a five-page outline of the larynx 
and phonation including a summary of the rival myo-elastic-aerodynamic 
and neuro-chronaxic theories. 

Chapter III, Le pavillon supra-glottique, goes beyond the book's an- 
nounced scope and could well have been omitted. In its three pages it can 
give only 2 confused and partial notion of articulatory phonetics. 

Chapter IV, Paroles singulières, gives an account of ventriloquial voice 
(this paragraph undocumented), oesophageal and other substitute voices, 
whisper and whistle, with an odd and curiously placed discussion of the 
relationship between fundamental voice-frequency and perceived pitch. 

Chapter V, Aperçu critique des théories myo-élastique et neuro-chron- 
axique, is the longest and most satisfying section of the book and gives 
an excellent summary of this by-way of physiological phonetics, It is indeed 
increasingly a by-way as the relative weight of evidence for the neuro- 
chronaxic theory sinks. 

The illustrations are well reproduced. They are partly basic and partly 
specialized. Documentation and indexing are full and accurate, type and 
paper are good. 
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In spite of some oddities this can be a useful text both for less and for 
more advanced students of phonetics. 


University of Queensland G. R. COCHRANE 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (Phonology 
and Morphology). J. Fox and R. Wood. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1968, 
pp. ix + 94, 


PROFESSOR Fox and Mr Wood have written this book as a guide for 
Honours students beginning the study of the sound changes and word 
formations involved in the evolution of the French language. It is there- 
fore both historical and synchronic in treatment, starting from Classical or 
Vulgar Latin, then describing the phonology and morphology of Old and 
Middle French, and finally indicating the transition to Modern French. 
Writing with evident enthusiasm, the authors have produced a meritorious 
work of simplification and condensation. The book contains seven chap- 
ters dealing in turn with stress and analogy, the Indo-European back- 
ground, the Vulgar Latin phase, foreign influences, the evolution of sounds 
from Vulgar Latin to Modern French, morphology (excluding verbs) and 
lastly the Old French verb system. The least successful chapters are those 
devoted to the Indo-European background and foreign influences. Both 
are necessarily very sketchy in such a short book, and the former, even 
though included to provide a background against which French and Latin 
may be set, is largely irrelevant. 

The remaining chapters, however, provide the student with a coherent 
statement of the development of the language. The authors are to be 
commended for adopting the International Phonetic Alphabet which comes 
as a welcome attempt at clarification after the bewildering profusion of 
phonetic symbols used by M. K. Pope in From Latin to Modern French, 
E. Bourciez in Précis historique de phonétique francaise and P. Fouché in 
Phonétique historique du francais. Aware that students’ enthusiasm can be 
stifled by the mass of detail often contained in philology textbooks, Pro- 
fessor Fox and Mr Wood are at pains to give lucid definitions and to state 
the general laws governing the development from Latin to French. This is 
particularly evident in the chapters on stress and analogy and Vulgar 
Latin, where the fundamental notions such as levelling, diphthongisation of 
stressed vowels, slurring of unstressed vowels, synthetic and analytic langu- 
ages and extension and restriction of meaning are clearly stated. The authors 
also add to the interest of their discussion by using illustrations from 
English. hi 

The most valuable chapter is chapter 5, describing the evolution of 
sounds from Vulgar Latin to Modern French. Within the space of twenty- 
nine pages the authors have examined with commendable clarity the char- 
acteristics of the development of the vowels and consonants from Latin to 
Francien. Because of the detailed nature of this study, the general guiding 
notions stated on pp. 27-28, that sound change takes place in a regular 
manner at any one period according to definite laws, that sound changes are 
limited in time, and that they may be spontaneous or conditioned, are 
useful for giving a sense of direction to beginners. In the section on the 
evolution of vowels, tonic, countertonic, atonic, free and blocked vowels 
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are first defined (pp. 28-31). Then follows the evolution of the tonic free 
vowels (pp. 31-37), where first and second diphthongisation and the pala- 
talisation of [u] to [y] are analysed without confusing detail Frequent 
references are made in footnotes to controversial points discussed at length 
by such authorities as W. D. Elcock, F. Brunot, P. Fouché, M. K. Pope and 
A. E. Ewert. A table on p.36 summarizes the development of the tonic 
free vowels from Latin to Modern French through the stages of Vulgar 
Latin, Gallo-Roman, Old French I and II and Middle French. The remain- 
ing spontaneous developments, that is the evolution of tonic blocked vowels 
and of countertonic vowels, are covered on pp. 37-38. 

The conditioned sound changes follow on pp. 38-47. In discussing the 
formation of diphthongs resulting from the palatalization ‘of [k] and fg]. 
Professor Fox and Mr Wood have reduced a particularly complicated 
series of phonetic changes to a systematic statement, with a few examples 
chosen to illustrate the various positions of [k] and [fg]: factum?» fat, 
flagrare flairer, lectum> lit, noctem- nuit, ceram- cire, etc. However, as 
the book is intended for beginners, this section would have been clearer if a 
general definition of palatalisation had been included at the beginning on 
p.38 (cf. Pope p.120). Diphthongs formed from the vocalization of TI] 
are treated on p. 43. Nasalisation and denasalisation are treated on pp. 
44-47, 


The second part of chapter 5 is devoted to the evolution of initial, 
intervocalic and final consonants. A brief conclusion on pp. 54-55 points 
out the greater richness of sounds in French compared with Latin. 


The two chapters 6 and 7 on morphology are, in my opinion, too sum- 
mary to serve the needs of the Honours student. Where the authors discuss 
the breakdown of the Classical Latin declension system (pp. 56-61), it 
would have been useful to give more examples of nouns and adjectives in 
the resulting Old French declensions, as many students now have little or 
no knowledge of Latin. Likewise too few examples of adverbs are given on 
p. 61, considering the difficulty that these forms cause beginners. An un- 
cluttered section on the pronouns (pp. 64-69) Is followed by an excellent 
statement on the disintegration of the case system in Middle French. 

The Old French verb has also been too summarily discussed by the 
authors to meet the needs of students intending to continue the study of 
Old French literature. The tenses and moods are only very briefly out- 
lined (pp: 72-84). However, no mention is made of the imperative, which 
could have served as an illustration of the extensive levelling that took 
place in the French verb. Alternation could also have been used to illus- 
trate the force of analogy in Old and Middle French; but it has been 
quickly passed over on p.73, without the distinction between syllabic 
alternation (parol—parlons) and vocalic alternation (alm—armons) being 
made explicit. The excessive simplification to which the authors have 
subjected the verb can again be seen in the conjugation table on pp. 86-87. 
The types dormir and finir are both included in the second conjugation, 
the third conjugation is limited to verbs whose infinitive ends in -re, and 
verbs whose infinitive ends in -ofr are not mentioned. Throughout the 
chapter on the verb more examples might have been included to aid those 
students who have not studied Latin. I should like to make the final 
criticism of the chapters on morphology that the authors use technical terms 
without defining them for the uninitiated student: proclitic p. 62, enclitic 
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p. 63, etymon p. 63, apocopated future p. 74, paragogic s p. 76, prosthetic e 
80. 

The book contains a bibliography of majar works on phonology and 
morphology and is supplied with an index. 

Although Professor Fox and Mr Wood have sometimes sacrificed too 
much detail in their attempt to simplify complex material and have barely 
mentioned the dialects (Anglo-Norman p.69, Eastern texts p.74), never- 
theless their book provides a stimulating introduction to the history of the 
French language. I know of no better introduction to the evolution of 
sounds from Vulgar Latin to Modern French. 


Macquarie University C. W. ASPLAND 


FLORENTINE STUDIES. POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN RENAIS- 
SANCE FLORENCE. Edited by Nicolai Rubinstein. London, Faber and 
Faber, 1969, pp. 546. 


THis book consists of fifteen studies of Florentine history from the 13th 
io the 16th Century. Apart from their concern with Florence and its 
contado, their common denominator appears to be that their authors 
worked together at the Archivio di Stato in Florence. Their discussions 
suggested a book which might represent the main lines of research in Flor- 
entine history now being done by this group of non-Italian scholars. 

It does so impressively and yet in a manner which leaves this reviewer 
with some sense of disquiet. With some brillant exceptions, the abyss 
between political and cultural studies deplored by Chabod in his famous 
essay, ‘Il Rinascimento’ still exists, and the reader will find only marginal 
attention to the explanation of the greatness of Florence in the Renais- 
sance. In a few of the essays, too, there is some wretchedly poor writing, 
and one suspects that their authors, charmed by the detail of their archival 
studies, have failed to stand back to see their subjects whole and to write 
them clearly. In one case, difficulty comes from trying to squeeze into the 
confines of a long article the substance of a long book; Mr P. J. Jones's 
essay, ‘From Manor to Mezzadria . . .’, will be indispensable for special- 
ists for its wide and accurate scholarship, but elmost indigestible by reason 
of the crowded parentheses, modifications and reservations which need 
paragraphs rather than subordinate clauses to convey their meaning clearly. 
The next essay by David Herlihy on 'Santa Maria Impruneta', studying the 
same transition in a particular case, shows a more realistic sense of what 
can be conveyed in an article. 

These criticisms aired, this book remains an indispensable handbook for 
students of Florentine history. If it displays some of the myopia of con- 
temporary historical scholarship, it also shows its immense strength in 
that virtually all of the studies are firmly rooted in wide and critical know- 
ledge of sources. Taken together, these essays do provide a massively docu- 
mented understanding of the changing character of Florentine society and 
the Florentine state in these centuries. 

So D. P. Waley's essay on 'The Army of tke Florentine Republic from 
the Twelfth to the Fourteenth Century’, together with Marvin B. Becker’s 
"Ihe Florentine Territorial State and Civic Humanism in the Early Renais- 
sance’ and Charles M. de la Ronciére's analysis of ‘Indirect Taxes or 
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"Gabelles" at Florence in the Fourteenth Century’, supplement each other 
in providing a picture of the persistent vitality of the old Commune and its 
transformation into a territorial state whose people of substance werd 
the more loyal to it because they were increasingly shareholders or inves- 
tors in its public debt. And the two studies already mentioned, of rural 
'change', add to the picture by showing the increasing degree to which 
citizens became investors in rural enterprise. 

Again, the two excellent studies by Raymond de Roover, 'Labour Condi- 
tions in Florence around 1400: Theory, Policy and Reality and by Gene 
A. Brucker, ‘The Ciompi Revolution’ supplement each other in giving a 
balanced and thoroughly informed picture of social conditions and social 
attitudes and of their expression in political action. 

Michael Mallett’s study of ‘Pisa and Florence in the Fifteenth Century 
...” is a model of its kind, with its balanced assessment of evidence and 
its clear presentation of the results. This is a fitting prelude, since it con- 
cerns the degree to which Florence could mete out justice to a subject 
city, to the three concluding and, for me, the most interesting essays in 
the book: Nicolai Rubinstein’s study of ‘Florentine Constitutionalism and 
Medici Ascendancy in the Fifteenth Century’, Felix Gilbert’s essay on ‘The 
Venetian Constitution in Florentine Political Thought’ and John Hale’s 
‘The End of Florentine Liberty: The Fortezza da Basso’. In these three 
essays, three masters of modern Renaissance scholarship analyse the 
persistence of a belief in liberty, itself dependent on justice and some 
elements of ‘equality’, through all its betrayals to oligarchy and tyranny. 
Felix Gilbert’s masterly study of Donato Giannotti, the first Florentine to 
study the actual working of the Venetian constitution, a humanist friend 
of Machiavelli who knew how to temper humanist learning by shrewd 
realism, is of particular interest in showing the vitality of political thought 
in the very years when Florentine liberty was seeing its tombstone erected 
in the great Fortezza da Basso. 


University of Melbourne R. M. CRAWFORD 


WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. George F. Jones. New York, 
Twayne's World Authors Series, 1968, pp. 168. 


ACCORDING to its preface (p.5), this book was written to introduce 
Walther’s poetry to American readers unfamiliar with Middle High German 
(or even German), and with the cultural and political background of the 
medieval period. Such a task could be undertaken only by a scholar of 
exceptional ability, whose deep understanding of the medieval world (and 
especially of Walther’s poetry) was matched by an unusual gift for 
translation, and an ability to present complex material lucidly and con- 
cisely. George F, Jones lacks these qualities. 

His presentation of the background material is unsystematic (the first 
paragraph of Chapter I is devoted to the plight of the South Tyrolians 
since 1918); at times it is inaccurate (the zirkel (L.9, 13) are said to refer 
to the unruly German vassals (p. 95f.)). 

The prose translations lead one to question the author’s basic knowledge 
of Middle High German. To quote only three examples: 

L. 26,22 sun, diene manne bœstem, daz dir manne beste löne 
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(p.111) son, serve a bad man so that a good man will reward you 
L. 24,20 swar ich in dem lande kêre 

(p.128) whenever I go through the land 

L. 74,29 einem kinde vil gelich daz &re hát 

(p.49) like a child that is receiving attention. 

Professor Jones’ knowledge of the literary scene seems equally vague. 
Twice (pp.17 and 56) he refers to Walt(h)er (sic!) of Hausen (and lists 
him under W in the index). He further mentions 'a thirteenth-century 
romance about a burgher, named Good Gerhard, who ... was offered the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire’ (sic). This work, he claims, 'was- 
written by a burgher’. (p.83). 

The book is poorly organized. Three chapters are devoted to Walther’s 
love songs; yet courtly love is never compreaensively defined. No line of 
thought is developed in these chapters; translations are followed by 
comments like this (on Walthers Tagelied): 


It will be noted that the Jast strophe, like the first, begins with a 
five-verse narrative introduction. Whereas dawn songs express courtly 
love, they do not express hóhiu minnz or ‘sublime love’, the love 
in question being consumed rather than sublimated, and thus they 
are among the few genres of courtly lyric that do not exalt a 
vegetable passion. The red flowers mentioned in the fifth strophe 
must refer to the sun's red rays at dawn, since there is no reason 
for the lover to hate the flowers of the field. The watchman in the 
following strophe, who was a stock character in the Provencal alba, 
was replaced by a little bird in some of the early German tagelieder. 


This shows that the author's understanding of literary symbolism is no 
better than his knowledge of Middle High German. 

The beauty of Walther's lyrics is rarely conveyed. The commentary 
given with the political, religious and didactic songs discusses content only, 
and even a poem like Ez gienc eins tages... is reduced to dry fact. 
Questions of prosody are assigned to an appendix; here the author con- 
fronts his readers (who cannot, remember, read German) with terms like 
Hebung, Aufgesang and Fugung, and with as much of Karl-Heinz Schir- 
mer's theory as can be printed on ten pages. 

A further appendix contains verse translations of L.45,37 and L.124,1 
by Edwin H. Zeydel. They do not improve the quality of the book. Though 
Nicholson's Old German Love Songs (London 1907) is outdated, his 
Walther translations have never been equalled. Compare e.g. Zeydel’s in 
every honey-pot I see a bit of gall with Nicholson's swimming amidst the 
honey I see the bitter gall (L. 124, 36). 

This book is a credit neither to its author nor to the series in which it 
appears. 


University of Auckland KATHRYN SMITS 


DIE JUNGE BETTINE — 1785-1811. Werner Milch. Ein biographischer 
Versuch. Im Manuskript überarbeitet, eingeleitet und herausgegeben von 
Peter Küpper. Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm, 1958, pp. 256. 


THE history of this work is as interesting as its contents. It originated in 
1936/7, shortly before Werner Milch had to flee Germany, and the manu- 
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script of about 200 pages was left in abeyance, not only because of obvious 
disruptions but also because Milch had discovered an accumulation of no 
less than 544 letters, owned by Irene Forbes-Mosse in Chexbres, Switzer- 
land, the voluminous correspondence between Bettina and Arnim during 
their marriage; and a continuation of Bettina’s life story had to be 
abandoned until this correspondence could be properly evaluated. Milch 
did not live long enough to attend to this work, and the letters were only 
published eleven years after his death, in 1961. The manuscript now 
published thus only accounts for Bettina’s youth and until she married 
Arnim in 1811, and there are some obvious signs of the unfinished atate of 
the text, repetitions and longueurs. 

Peter Küpper of Utrecht, Milch's friend for many years, in editing the 
text, has limited changes and corrections to the utmost; and as he will 
continue the story himself in two further volumes, he promises, as the best 
possible service, ‘eine Abrundung des Bildes der jungen Bettine’ in the 
second volume. He has already done another service: his introduction 
does not only account for the origination of the manuscript, it also renders 
a tender, compassionate and illuminating portrait of a dear friend and 
great scholar. 

Milch's work is in three parts, following an introduction, 'Bettine. Die 
Gestalt’, and concluding with ‘Bettina Freifrau von Arnim. Ein Ausblick’. 
The first part, 'Begegnungen', contains portraits of Sophie la Roche, 
personifying the ‘world of the grandmother’, Clemens Brentano, an account 
of the parental home, Karoline von Gunderrode, and ‘Frau Rat Goethe’, 
the young and the old friends. Then are treated the 'Aufenthalte', Marburg 
and Savigny, Weimar, and the first meetings with Goethe, Munich, Lands- 
hut, Vienna, and Teplitz, her meetings with Tieck and Beethoven. The 
third chapter, ‘Wandlungen’, proceeds from ‘Bindung’, her relationship 
with Clemens and Achim, to ‘Ein Bruch’, the disastrous encounter with 
Christiane, and thence to ‘Entscheidung’, her resignation to Goethe’s 
withdrawal. 

By and large, this is a magnificent biography. Milch’s compassionate 
understanding, penetrating insight, and his tolerance (which sometimes 
turns into severe defence against attackers) towards the women of the 
Goethe period are here once again employed with remarkable effect. And 
here, more than perhaps in earlier biographies, his sujet assists him, with 
all her qualities and faults which have made her beloved and hated, a 
self-centred and naughty child-woman to some, and' a mature near-genius 
to others, including the author, to whom, at least, she was 'von Anbeginn 
ein fertiges Wesen' (52). 

Perhaps she was; but there were imperfections which even the most 
forgiving would have to note, in her time as much as now, when she 
speaks in Milch's quotations. Her ‘Schwarmerei’ for people on first meeting, 
and whom she forgot as quickly again, her 'Schwebereligion' in her dis- 
cussion with the Gunderrode, her apparent indifference towards bereave- 
ments of otaers, her self-dramatising, her rudeness (Christiane: eine dicke 
Blutwurst habe sie gebissen, 198) — all this remained in her unchanged, 
and as ‘fertig’ as her wit, her talents of writing, and painting and music, 
and much of it may well have been behaviour and even prerogative of her 
class. But it is perhaps not permissible to accept her statements and 
writings as leniently as her personality, a separation which Milch refuses 
to make. If it is indeed true that she was 'abhold allem Systematischen, 
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allem Lernen oder Gliedern . . . eine Jebenshungrige, ursprünglich empfind- 
ende Natur’ (91/2), and if that should have made her ‘eine Fanatikerm des 
Denkens (92), we are entitled to query the validity of pronouncements 
such as ‘Denken ist Beten' (68), ‘Frage ist L:ebe und Antwort Gegenliebe’ 
(89), ‘Die wahre Liebe ist keiner Untreue fähig, sie sucht den Geliebten, 
den Genius, wie den Proteus unter jeglicher Verwandlung’ (109), which 
latter saying is quoted repeatedly. This does not offer proof, at least for the 
“Junge Bettine’, that feeling had indeed become thought; and therefore, she 
might not have been ‘fertig von Anbeginn’ in that respect. 

However: whether we are wrong in overlooking Milch’s exhortation, 
‘Nicht jedes ihrer Worte darf gewogen werden‘ (46), this loving portrayal 
of her personality establishes, at the very least, that her account of her 
relationship with Goethe is far nearer the truth than had been believed 
hitherto; and that Varnhagen's 'mifversthndliche Tagebuchnotizen’ (36) 
on her unhappy married life are totally unfounded. And if that were all, 
it would be in itself a great stride towards a more balanced view of the 
young Bettina. 


i 


University of New South Wales W. G. HESSE 


FESTSCHRIFT FÜR KLAUS ZIEGLER. Edited by Eckehard Catholy 
and Winfrid Hellman. Tubingen, Niemeyer, 1968, pp. 482. 


THE 22 contributions on the occasion of Klaus Zieglers 60th birthday 
in 1968, ranging from medieval themes to Dada, do not only reflect the 
wide and varied interests of the recipient but also his insistence on an 
integration of strict formal analysis with tha: of the historical and socio- 
logical aspects of a work of art. A considerable number of the essays, 
moreover, present convincing new points of view and valuable clarifications. 

Four studies deal with medieval literature. Hugo Kuhn approaches 
minnesong 'als Aufführungsform'; the full meaning of the aong often 
becomes evident only ‘in der lebendigen Situation’, in the presentation by 
the singer. Kurt H. Halbach discusses ‘Humanitäts-Klassik’ in Walther's 
poetry. Wolfgang Mohr, in ‘Mittelalterliche Feste und ihre Dichtung’, deals 
especially with their rendering in Veldeke's Emeide. Hanns Fischer analyses 
a ‘Zeitspruch aus dem Jahre 1442’, Der Überfall beim Nordlinger Scharl- 
achrennen. 

Han Rothfels, in 'Ungeschichtliches und geschichtliches Jahrhundert’, 
treats the still prevailing view of the 18th century as being an 'unhistorical 
period, especially in comparison with the 'historical' 19th century. Eckehard 
Catholy deals with the development of the ‘Illusionstheater in Deutsch- 
land’, from its beginning in the 18th century as a reaction to French 
tragedy, to Max Reinhardt and Brecht’s pro-est ‘gegen derartige "Ersatz- 
befriedigungen" '. Pierre-Paul Sagave discusses three particular French 
influences in 'Goethes Wirtschaftsdenken’, ‘das Experiment Turgots’, in 
Lehrjahre, the study of the writings by Charles Dupin, in Wanderjahre, 
and the economic theories of the Saint-Simonists, in Faust II. Wilfried 
Malsch attempts to prove the “Einheit der Feust-Dichtung Goethes in der 
Spiegelung ihrer Teile’. Gretchen's ‘Elend’ is mirrored in Helena’s ‘Gluck’, 
and Gretchen’s death and the Philemon-and-Beucis episode, and the ‘Spiege- 
lung aller Teile und Episoden im ‘Helena’-Spiel’ are further instances of 
correspondences. 
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Lawrence Ryan, discussing ‘Hölderin und die Franzdsische Revolution’, 
shows that the poet 'die Revolution nicht geleugnet, nicht negiert, sondern 
als Vermitteltes weitergetragen (hat)’. Robert Minder presents an analysis 
of recent publications on Tieck, ‘Das gewandelte Tieck-Bild', a long over- 
due vindication of an author who used to be ‘die zerstückelte Leiche im 
Koffer der Literaturgeschichte', Walter Müller-Seidel examines ‘Natur und 
Naturwissenschaft im Werk Georg Büchners': ‘Die gewisse Indifferenz 
gegenüber dem Schönen begunstigt die naturwissenschaftliche Verfahrens- 
weise... “die verhunzte Welt" wird Thema der Dichtung.’ Peter Michelsen, 
in ‘Rhodopes Schleier', shows the contrapuntal function of the two ‘Symbol- 
welten des Schleiers und des Ringes' in Hebbel’s Gyges und sein Ring. 

The contemporary scene is represented by five essays. Gerhard Kaiser 
deals with Hauptmann’s £ragi-comedies, Roter Hahn and Ratten, as 
'Abgesang einer groBen Tradition’, ‘die Umformung des Helden zum 
Demonstrationsobjekt ubergreifender Zusammenhánge'. Hanna Weischedel 
contributes *Bemerkungen zu Hofmannsthals essayistischer Prosa' on the 
relationship between author and audience, culminating in the Munich 
talk of 1927, ‘Das Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der Nation’. Winfried 
Hellman analyses Thomas Mann's Friedrich und die groBe Koalition as 
‘ideologische Geschichtsdarstellung'. 

Walter Hinck's inaugural dissertation of 1964, 'Individuum und Gesell- 
schaft in expressionistischen Drama’, maintains that it is not the artistic 
symbols for the alienation of the individual from society which have 
become questionable, ‘wohl aber die Entwürfe zur Überwindung dieser 
Situation’, the ‘Erneuerungspathetik’. Richard Brinkmann contributes some 
very illuminating 'Voraussetzungen von DADA' and quotes many telling 
apercus: ‘Was wir zelebrieren, ist eine Buffonade und eine Totenmesse 
zugleich’, 

Hermann Bausinger discusses ‘Kontinuität und Geschichtlichkeit trivialer 
Literatur’, illustrating his theme with the examples of Carl Heun’s (H. 
Cleuren’s) Minili of 1816 and a novel by a Leni Behrendt, published 
exactly 150 years later, and called, Der Zufall hat es so gewollt. Paul Raabe 
deals with ‘Wandlungen der Dichterhuldigung in Deutschland’, ‘Lorbeer- 
kranz und Denkmal’. Ludolf Muller examines the ‘Leistungen der Sprache’ 
in ‘monologischer’, ‘dialogischer’ and ‘pluralischer Dichtung'. Otto F. Boll- 
now’s Das Zeitalter des Mißtrauens’ deals with our ‘skeptische Generation’ 
and quotes Malraux’ Les noyers de [Altenburg as an expression of our 
need to recognize ‘das doppelte Gesicht der Wahrheit’. Finally, Helmuth 
orgs puts the question, ‘Was bedeutet Untersuchung in der Philosc- 
phie?’. 


University of New South Wales W. G. HESSE 


NATUR- UND FABELREICH IN FAUST I, Katharina Mommsen, 
Berlin, de Gruyter, 1968, pp. VII, 255. 


DURING the Third LV.G. Congress at Amsterdam in 1965, Katharina 
Mommsen presented a paper on Tradition und Ursprünglichkeit in Goethes 
Fabulieren (cf. abstracts in the transactions of the congress: Tradition und 
Ursprünglichkeit, ed. W. Kohlschmidt and H. Meyer. Bern-München. 
Francke, 1966, p.177/8) which was widely acclaimed (cf. H. S. Reiss ia 
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GLL XIX, 1965/66, p. 319). In her recent book she presents an enlarged 
version of this paper which is, in fact, an application of earlier source 
studies to particular problems of interpretation in Faust II. 

Objectives and method of her work are clearly stated: firstly to show 
how Goethe had received important stimuli to his second part of Faust 
from Tales of the Thousand and one Nights, and how this sheds new 
light on the much discussed question of Helena's mode of existence and 
her relationship to the preceding Homunculus-part. Secondly, she wishes to 
demonstrate that the connexion between great poetry and the tradition is 
not of an inferior, material nature but of a genuinely spiritual one; further- 
more, she attempts to prove that the much neglected philological methods 
of investigation into the sources and traditicn can open new avenues to 
arrive at the Sinn and geistige Bedeutung of a work of art. 

The question as to whether Helena exists in the tragedy as a figure of 
dream and fiction or in reality has puzzled scholars since the publication 
of Faust II. The thirteen chapters of KM’s book are devoted either to this 
problem directly, or to minor questions which in turn help to elucidate the 
whole of the second and the third act of the drama. 

The first chapter introduces the theme of tke book: Is Helena conceived 
as a living person in her native Greece? or Cn which level of reality does 
she exist? A quick historical survey of Faust studies with regard to these 
questions puts the reader right in the middle of a controversy. Thus KM 
formulates two questions which she is then trying to answer m connexion 
with the historical process of Goethe's writing of acts two and three. 

Firstly, how far did Goethe go in making tke whole action of the Helena 
‘act appear fictitious and phantasmagoric, and which sources did serve him 
as a guidance? 


Secondly, how does the action in Klassische Walpurgisnacht help the 
reader understand the Helena act, and what importance do we have to 
attribute to the differént ways of Faust, Mephistopheles, and Homunculus? 

The first part of her answer not only shows how Goethe relied heavily 
on poetic elements from One Thousand and one Nights, but that, in fact, 
the whole descent of Faust into the underworld of the Klassische Walpur- 
gisnacht to regain Helena has its structural prefiguration in Asem and the 
Fairy Princess and Aly Dschohary, two Scheherazade story cycles which 
Goethe read in 1825 during his work on the Helena part. The surprising 
details of hitherto unnoticed correspondence between the oriental tradition 
and Faust II are presented meticulously in KM’s earlier book Goethe und 
1001 Nacht (Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1960) rendering many speculations 
on obscure symbolism redundant. The results are now summarized for a 
different purpose. The emphasis is more on the structural correspondence. 
In Faust II and the Scheherazade stories a man has heard of or fallen in 
love with a fairy-princess whom he wishes t» redeem from the queen of 
the underworld. The similarity in structure and details down to literal 
borrowings (from the Breslau edition) is so striking that it is amazing to 
find it discovered only so late. It is surprisirg in this context that in the 
Walpurgisnacht act Homunculus, whose way into existence was thought to 
be a symbolic prefiguration of the way in which Helena could be brought 
to live again, has a more important function in this act than Mephisto or 
even Faust. We learn that Homunculus acts as a structural counterpart to 
the Faust-Helena action. Homunculus progresses to a real birth, while 
Helena remains a fiction, a phantasmagoric and artificial existence in the 
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realm of poetry and not of nature. Goethe’s composition method of 
Spiegelung is shown in its most complex effectiveness. 


This result is further supported in the longest chapter dealing with the 
Helena act where KM scrutinizes all elements that give the impression of 
irreality. It is shown that the whole third act is a play in a play in which 
Helena appears as the main character, with Mephisto as author, producer 
and commentator of this ‘psychische Kur’ for Faust. This interpretation 
has been suggested before, but never before was it linked in its dramatic 
function with the Walpurgisnacht. KM's findings provide the missing link 
and show how the difficulties incurred during writing were overcome by 
‚Goethe’s reception of the oriental motives. 


The following ten chapters are further and partly independent investiga- 
tions into details (Die neue Sirene; Fausts Weg zu Manto; Mephistopheles’ 
Weg zu den Phorkyaden; Mephisto als neuer Perseus). They have little 
connexion with the oriental tradition but return to the Greek myth as a 
source. In blending both, Goethe achieved the ‘incommensurability’ of the 
symbolic structure. It js in this chapter that attention is drawn to the 
similar Orpheus myth. Other parts (Homunculus Weg zum naturhaften 
Sein; Homunculus und Helena) link the new findings to Goethe's philoso- 
phy of nature and history. The contrast of the two modes of coming into 
existence — Faust's quick and ephemeral way of bringing Helena into a 
phantasmagoric being as opposed to the slow and natural growth of 
Homunculus to achieve a lasting reality — bears out Goethe’s deep 
conviction about the slow development of life in nature which is represented 
allegorically by Thales and his Neptunismus who fights Anaxagoras and his 
rebellious Plutonismus. 

Consequently, the historical past cannot be brought back in a revolution- 
ary manner; it is living only as long as its tradition is continued in present 
culture. : 

A third group takes up the problem of Schein und Sein concentrating 
on Goethe's theory of art and the revival of classical antiquity in the 
present. In the corresponding actions of Homunculus and Helena Goethe 
seems to give his answer. In spite of all remaining obligations to revive 
the norms of antiquity in art, the results will remain artificial and 
ephemeral. 


It is obvious that KM draws on the whole tradition of Faust-philology 
when interpreting the two crucial acts in Faust II from the perspective 
of her new findings. These remain still to be incorporated into the com- 
mentaries and the consciousness of scholars. The results should have a 
sobering effect on all concerned. The following remarks are, therefore, no 
reflection on the great value of the book, but a few additions that come 
to mind. Firstly the reader has to peruse the relevant chapters of KM’s 
earlier book first to savour the hints and perspectives of the present one 
in detail. Secondly, the present arrangement of chapters necessitates many 
repetitions to stress cohesion,particularly when the original philological 
investigation is brought to an end. A more systematic presentation — 
admittedly very difficult under given circumstances — would have done 
more justice to the splendid accomplishment. It would have brought about 
a more lucid and consistent use of certain essential concepts like Tradition, 
Realität, Wirklichkeit, Schein, and particularly Fabulieren. They are all 
interrelated and one might call them the conceptual stratum of Goethe’s 
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Spiegelungen. Occasional stylistic clumsiness could lead to misunder- 
standings. 

Moreover, & seems worth mentioning that the discernible gap between 
the first and the later chapters is effected by the historical-genetic method 
itself. While we witness at first a brilliant example of source study in 
connexion with the oriental tradition, the later parts introduce an analogy 
approach without being aware of it or saying so. It is not made clear why 
Goethe chose the Scheherazade stories when the Orpheus myth provided a 
structural equivalent, as did the Zauberflote-theme which KM does not 
consider at all, although it was at times very much on Goethe’s mind. Or, 
the other way round, why did Goethe find both strains of tradition com- 
patible? Thus the structural identity is one of the silent premises in the 
interpretation. I am sure that if it were clarified it would make clear that 
a structural analysis is well worth considering even for source studies. It 
would also result in a deeper understanding of tradition and its dialectic 
counterpart, originality, in Goethe. 

With regard to her approach KM does not think werkimmanente Inter- 
pretation worth mentioning. Her opinion in this matter must be drawn 
ex silentio since she has chosen to make reference only to a few co- 
workers in the field. The Symbolinterpretation is mildly cricitized although 
she acknowledges the fact that the Helena-phantasmagory is essemtially a 
‘sign, symbol, metaphor for poetry’. This attitude seems justified in view 
of the many wild speculations. On the other hand, scholars like W. Emrich, 
E. Staiger and others have made most profitatle use of alternative methods. 
It would be, in fact, most interesting to see how the new findings accord 
with the old interpretations and how much they would change them. 
Similarly, it would be desirable to have them incorporated into an inter- 
pretation of the whole Faust. We see the significance of the test and trials 
before the hero regains his fairy-princess for the difficulties Faust has to 
encounter on his way to Persephone. They belong essentially to the 
structure of the fairy-tale. But they belong also to the structure of the 
double wager that governs the entire Faust drama. 

Perhaps KM will tie up these few loose ends in another book which 
we should be grateful to receive in due course. In the meantime her last 
one is a ‘must’ for those interested in Goethe and comparative literature. 


Monash University WALTER VEIT 


BILD UND WIRKLICHKEIT. STUDIEN ZUR ROMANKUNST 
RAABES UND FONTANES. Hubert Ohi Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm 
Verlag, 1968, pp. 307. 


GewiB gilt auch fur den Literarhistoriker die Maxime Lichtenbergs: 
‘Man muß Hypothesen und Theorien haben, um seine Kenntnisse zu 
organisieren, sonst bleibt alles bloßer Schutt.’ (p.20). 


It is a pity perhaps that Professor Ohi felt he had to have a hypothesis 
and theory, for the weakest part of his book is his outline and amplification 
of Hegel's definition of the novel and his coacept of conscious symbolism. 
Put crassly, Dr Ohl is presenting the difference between the poetic and the 
prosaic world, on the one hand the Barock and Goethe ('Sowohl die 
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barocke Allegorie wie das Symbol Goethes haben noch das Absolute selbst 
zu ihrem Inhalt. Das Bedingte ihrer endlichen Bilder zielt auf ein Un- 
bedingtes, das in ihnen sinnliche Gegenwart gewinnt’), and on the other 
hand the finite social reality of the novel. Thomas Mann puts it rather 
more briefly when he says of Fontane: ‘was vollkommen fehlt, ist das 
ahndevoll Musikalische, das brünstig Metaphysische, die trube Tiefe. 

Using Immermann’s Epigonen, Ohl shows the slow and laborious 
liberation of the nineteenth century German novel, from the dominance of 
Wilhelm Meister leading eventually, in a limited way in Raabe, more 
decisively in Fontane, to a fruitful tension between ‘Klause’ and ‘Welt’, 
between the idyll and the reality, the parochial and the universal. 

Dealing with certain works of Raabe, in particular Das Odfeld and 
Stopfkuchen, Ohl brings out the structural complexity and the symbolic 
values. The millable timber, so to speak, in the prose undergrowth seemed 
a little sparse. For example: 


Es bedeutete durchaus ein MiDverstündnis, wollte man annehmen, 
daB es Raabe (oder seinem Heinrich Schaumann) ernstlich um die 
Historie der roten Schanze zu tun sei. Diese 'Verzeitlichung' mit dem 
'historischen Sinn' in Verbindung zu bringen, wie Schaumann es 
tut, ist in Wahrheit pure Ironie; nicht umsonst lehnt Schaumann 
diesen ‘historischen Sinn’ als das vermeintlich “Vorzüglichste, was 
es überhaupt im Menschen gibt’ (ebd.), entschieden ab. Nirgends 
geht es in dieser Verzeitlichung um ein “historisches Versthndnis’, 
dem das Vergangene als solches am Herzen lüge,—sondern immer 
um die zeitliche Tiefe eines im Raume des Hier und Jetzt Gegen- 
würtigen, Statt von 'Verriumlichung der Zeit’ könnten wir daher 
ebenso — einen früher gebrauchten Begriff aufnehmend — von der 
Gleichzeitigkeit des Ungleichzeitigen sprechen; damit wáre nur die 
Entsprechung zwischen der Symbolstruktur resp. der sie tragenden 
Raum/Zeit-Struktur und der Struktur des Erzihlens bestätigt 


(p. 152). 
Or again: 

Wo Raumliches einerseits in seiner zeitlichen Tiefenperspektive 
erfahren, andererseits aber das so sub specie temporum Gesehene 
nicht historisierend in seinem Vergangensein fixiert wird, erscheint 
es als das Jeder-Zeitige und Immer Gegenwartige. So wird auch in 
diesem Erzählen ein Bleibendes sichtbar, aber eines, das nun nicht 
mehr ‘uberzeitlich’ (also unzeitlich, gar nicht von der Qualität des 
Zeithaften ist. (p. 152). 


It is obviously an unconscious irony when Ohl refers to 'Sprachskepsis' as 
part of the German tradition (p. 170). 

Whilst not entirely new, Ohl's examination of structure in both authors 
is illuminating. In the case of Fontane, he shows how the omniscient or 
manipulating narrator (of the 18th and 19th century novels) gives way, 
with the predominance of dialogue, to the characters. The reality we then 
experience is that limited by the articulateness (and malice) of the figures 
as they speak to each other about each other. The inner life is rarely 
revealed explicitly. This reflected reality, Ohl shows us in what is the most 
rewarding part of the book, is not only in the conversations but in the 
landscape descriptions, the structure and the symbolism of the late works. 
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On the other hand, one does feel a confusion in terminology; an obvious 
example is the confusion of ‘objective’ and ‘real’ (p. 165-6). ‘Objective’ 
implies an attitude but it does not alter the reality. Similarly, there is 
occasionally over-interpretation. A comment by Dubslav in Der Stechlin 
on ‘Fremdworte’ is seen by Ohl as showing Fontane as a forerunner of the 
‘Sprachkritik der Moderne’. A remark by a character does not necessarily 
reflect the author’s attitude; and Dubslav’s words are merely criticism of 
personal or social pretention which was, after all, a major function of the 
19th century novel. 

Ohl deals purely with technical aspects of the novel, and although it is 
always a little strange to see Raabe and Fontane discussed without any 
reference to the social context and substance, he has produced with con- 
siderable insight an exercise which fills out for two major writers tho 
structural abstractions of, for example, Stanzl in his Typische Formen des 
Romans. 


University of Canterbury T. E. CARTER 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE. 87 Band. Sonderheft. 
Ed. H. Moser and B. von Wiese. Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1968, pp. 234. 


THE essays in this collection which are probably of most general interest 
are, paradoxically, those which are devoted to particular poems by Morun- 
gen and Walther. (An exception is Christoph Petzsch’s ‘Die Bergwald- 
pastourelle Oswalds von Wolkenstein’, a well-reasoned criticism of the 
WeiD-Wolk-Klein edition of this poem (ATB 55), with arguments which ' 
will be of value to editors, literary critics, and music historians alike). 

Morungen’s Narcissus poem MF 145,1, which has recently been the 
focus of particular interest among critics, is the starting point for Otto 
Ludwig’s study of what he calls ‘Bildkomposition’ in Morungen ('Kom- 
position und Bildstruktur. Zur poetischen Form der Lieder Heinrichs von 
Morungen’). This analysis of Morungen’s imagery contains some debatable 
points of detail (the schematic analysis of MF 122,1, for example), but 
much that is enlightening, in particular the comparison of Morungen's 
techniques of imagery and those observable in medieval visual art forms. 
J. A. Huisman's 'Die Strophenfolge in Morungens Tagelied und anderen 
Gedichten’ is a study more concerned with formal elements, especially 
Morungen's practice of building up formal responses to a climax in the last 
stanza (‘Schlußsteigerung’). A tendency to excess—the claim, for instance, 
that the hypothesis of H. W. J. Kroes concerning the stanza-sequence in 
Morungen's Tagelied is now ‘endgültig gesichert” (p. 75), or the designation 
of begé : gät (p. 81) and begangen : gat (p. 82) as grammatical responses 
—does not detract from the basic arguments. 

Two of the more weighty articles in the volume deal with Walther's 
‘Elegy’: R. Wisniewski's study ‘Walthers Elegie (L 124,1 ff.)', and that of 
W. Hoffmann, 'Walthers sogenannte Elegie’. The former begins with a 
warning against following the rhythmical pattern of the Nibelungenlied and 
other M.H.G. epic (as opposed to lyric) poetry too closely in reconstructing 
that of Walther's Elegy. Three basic verse types are established, according 
to the distribution of anacrusis (ie. anacrusis in the first half-line only— 
Type I; anacrusis in the second half— Type II; and anacrusis in both half- 
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‘lines—Type III). Type I emerges as the basic form, Type U as a dynamic 
and emphatic variant, and Type III as a more balanced and challenging 
verse. Further conclusions are that the much-discussed last verse of Stanza 
III is already individual (of a different type from that of the other stanzas) 
and therefore need not be remodelled on them with the addition of a 
second refrain, and also that the treatment of cadences preserves some of 
the flexibility of early long-line poetry, but shows the restraint typical of 
high medieval culture. In a final section the writer gives a perceptive 
analysis of the content of the Elegy with particular regard to the theme of 
wandel. 

W. Hoffmann approaches the Elegy with a very close analysis of the 
poet's points of reference. One can accept most of this interpretation as 
valid, although one would hesitate, perhaps, to follow the view of Burdach 
echoed by Hoffmann (p.115) that ‘dar nach’ (v.4) is not temporal but 
equivalent to N.H.G. ‘demnach’, a view which ignores the variegated com- 
plex of temporal adverbs in the vicinity ('ie v. 3, ‘nf’ v. 5, ‘hie vor’ v. 6). 
Especially valuable is the elucidation of the axis of the poem in Stanza II 
by means of medieval lay theology. A final section is concerned briefly 
with problems of form (here one may note a view partly divergent from 
that of R. Wisniewski) and terminology. 

As the title suggests, G. Schweikle's article 'Steckt im “Sumerlaten”-Lied 
Walthers von der Vogelweide (L 72,31) ein Gedicht Reinmars des Alten?' 
is an attempt to show that Walthers poem may, in fact, be based on a 
version by the aging Reinmar, a version of three stanzas represented by the 
B manuscript—as opposed to ACE—, which is very different in form, more 
restrained and less aggressive in tone, than Walther’s later ‘re-working’ of it. 
As well as various external factors (the position of the poem in the manu- 
script), Schweikle cites in support of his thesis Reinmar’s ‘si saelic wip 
enspreche "sinc", niemer mé gesinge ich liet (MF 164,10) as a parallel 
to the opening verses of Walther's poem, the obvious elements of Reinmar- 
parody in the additional stanzas, and the general independence of the b- 
redactions generally, which Schweikle also regards as being responsible, via 
an oral tradition, for the late-medieval 'Moringer poem. Schweikle sees 
the two surviving versions of Walther's poem as a concrete reflection of 
the Reinmar-Walther feud. 


University of Canterbury R. W. FISHER 


ESSAYS IN GERMAN LANGUAGE, CULTURE AND SOCIETY. 
Edited by S. S. Prawer, R. Hinton Thomas and Leonard Forster. Univer- 
sity of London, Institute of Germanic Studies, 1969, pp. x + 244. 


THIS volume is dedicated to Professor Roy Pascal on the occasion of his 
sixty-fifth birthday; it reflects the general broadening in scope and interest 
of German studies in England which in many respects is a tribute to the 
indefatigable work done by Professor Pascal himself. The contributions 
‘cover a broad range of literary and linguistic topics and in many cases 
show the strengthening interest which Professor Pascal has inspired in the 
complex inter-relationships between culture and society. This inspiration 
can clearly be seen even in contributions with a highly personal tone like 
Professor F. P. Pickering’s reflections on the rôle, the function of the 
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medievalist as a historian and a writer.of fiction (Economies of History. 
What is Fiction?) 

Professor F. J. Stopp investigates the. history of The Dissemination of a 
Reformation Slogan 1522-1904, showing how the biblical ‘Verbum Domini 
manet in Aeternum’ developed from a personal device (‘Wahlspruch’) to a 
widespread slogan of the age. Quite a number of the essays are devoted 
to the late 18th Century; Dr A. Marshall discusses the basic structure of 
Lichtenberg’s Satirical Writings, placing them within the tradition of the 
later development of satire in Germany. Professor L. Forster’s Thoughts 
on Tasso's Last Monologue give a key for the understanding of the play 
by showing the ‘momentary precarious balance’ achieved by Tasso in the 
last act (p.22). Professor C. P. Magill offers an interpretation of 
Schiller’s An die Freude as a typical Sturm und Drang poem. The most 
important philosophical contribution to our understanding of German 
‘Klassik’ is a thorough analysis of the ‘plurality of models’ used in the 
concept of ‘The Whole Man’ in Schillers Theory of Culture and Society 
(Prof. E. M. Wilkinson and Prof. L. A. Willoughby). The essay clarifies 
the misunderstandings that have accumulated around Schiller’s use of 
philosophical and aesthetic terms and, by adopting modern scientific tech- 
niques of investigation, establishes the ‘models’ underlying Schiller’s con- 
ception. The authors succeed in showing with admirable lucidity how the 
heightened self-awareness involved in creative ‘aesthetic play . . . makes 
possible the two—at first sight perhaps contrad ctory—qualities of Schiller's 
whole man: spontaneity combined with maximum differentiation.’ (p. 206) 

The articles on 19th Century literature centre on philosophical and 
sociological aspects of the novel (Professor W. H. Bruford on F. Th. 
Vischer’s Auch Einer and Dr P. B. Wiener on Bertha von Suttner); in his 
essay on a poem by Carossa, Dr Clair Baier examines the relationship of 
poetry and autobiography. Professor R. Hinton Thomas deals with Carl 
Einstein and Expressionism; he shows how Einstein’s radical nihilism sets 
him apart from his ‘Expressionist’ contemporaries; he also points out that 
Einstein’s rejection of Expressionist rhetoric, pathos and utopianism makes 
him a writer whose ‘insight was more modern, more meaningful from the 
point of view of our contemporary experience’. (p. 147). In his article 
Kipling or his Translators? Professor K. Wölfel raises ‘the question of 
Brecht’s acquaintance with Kipling’s ballads’ in the original as well as in 
the rendering of contemporary translators. It is somewhat paradoxical that 
the essay on one of the most contemporary topics—an analysis of Bob- 
rowski's ‘Levins Mühle (Professor H. M. Weidson)—is a rather conven- 
tional piece of literary criticlsm, completely ignoring the impact of the 
literary climate of East Germany in which the novel was conceived and 
written. Professor S. S. Prawer’s fascinating survey of Some Recent Langu- 
age Games investigates the theoretical basis and the artistic possibilities of 
‘Concrete Poetry’, mainly concentrating on the ‘aural and phonic games 
that have been played with various languages since the end of the Second 
World War. (p.70) Tt is a heartening sign that the volume contains quite 
a number of contributions devoted to aspects and problems of present-day 
German language and linguistics. Trevor Jores draws attention to Some 
Problems of Bilingual Lexicography arising from the differences in outlook 
and attitudes to life of the speakers of different languages—but also from 
the rapid linguistic and semantic changes caused by a great variety of 
factors in the development of contemporary German "Umgangssprache. 
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In his article on Some Aspects of Taboo and Up-grading in Contemporary 
German, Professor Keith Spalding attributes language change to new 
attitudes arising from the transition from the paternalistic and authoritarian 
social structure of Germany to that of a modern welfare state. Dr W. van 
der Will’s philosophical ‘notes on the permutations of language theories’ 
deal with three important concepts of language: ‘language as invocation 
of names, the sign-theory, and the theory of language as energy or “Wel- 
tansicht”’ (p.211; Name, Semeion, Energeia.) Dr Leslie Seiffert is more 
interested in the practical implications involved in the development of new 
‘Approaches to the Contemporary Language’. He offers a general survey 
of ‘cultural, moral, epistemological . . . attitudes that contribute to ovr 
contemporary language consciousness’ mainly based on the development of 
German linguistics and clearly with the intention of encouraging English 
Germanists to enter this somewhat neglected field of study. His arguments 
are convincing, but the ‘socio-linguistic reflections’ promised in the sub- 
title do not really characterize the article as a whole. 

Essays in German Language, Culture and Society mark an important 
point in the development of English ‘Germanistik’ and will be of great 
use to all scholars in this field in the Anglo-Saxon world. 


Monash University LESLIE BODI 


ANTIWORLDS AND THE FIFTH ACE. POEMS BY ANDREI 
VOZNESENSKY. A Bilingual Edition. Ed. by Patricia Blake and Max 
Hayward. Translated by W. H. Auden and others. Oxford University 
Press, 1968, pp. XXHI + 296. 


VOZNESENSKY'S verse presents difficulties to the translator because of the 
poet’s deliberate use of formal and primarily oral effects: his reliance on 
the metrical and rhythmical relations of words, contrasts of diction and 
tone, near rhymes, employment of the semantic shift, and prolixity af 
alliteration and assonance. In addition, the poet’s resourceful use cf 
language: slang, neologisms and the international jargon of modern 
technology. as well as his use of punning, incongruous juxtaposing and 
associations, tends to transform his poems into what W. H. Auden calls 
‘verbal artifacts’. One wonders whether this conscious construction is partly 
the result of Voznesensky’s early training in architecture and engineering. 

Andrei Voznesensky (b. 1933) is widely considered to be Russia’s most 
brilliant avant-garde poet. His first works appeared in 1958. He has since 
published a number of selections of his verse in the Soviet Union: 
Mozaika (Mosaic 1960), Parabola (Parabola, 1960), Treugol'naia grusha 
(The Triangular Pear, 1962), 30 otstuplenü iz treugol'nol grushi (Thirty 
Antistrophes from the Triangular Pear, 1962), Antimiry (Antiworlds, 
ey Oza (Oza, 1964), and Akhillesovo serdtse (An Achilles Heart, 

The title of the bilingual edition under review is misleading, since the 
book contains only 31 of the 74 poems which appeared in the Moscow 
edition Antimiry, and ‘The Fifth Ace’ is only a phrase taken from a poem. 
There are translations of 54 poems altogether, including Voznesensky's 
long and most ambitious work to date, Oza, and seven poems published in 
late 1966 in the collection Akhillesovo serdise. 
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The six American poets who contributed to this volume made their 
versions in close collaboration with one of the editors, Max Hayward, 
Fellow at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. Most of the translations are 
masterly and admirably communicate Voznesensky's complicated metaphors, 
his use of imagery drawn from universal experience and the microcosm of 
our modern life of science and technology. However some of the trans- 
lations are not entirely successful in their handling of Voznesensky’s 
rhymes, stanzaic patterns and his use of the semantic shift. These short- 
comings are particularly evident in the translations of Auden, Garrigue 
and Moss. The most successful translations in my opinion are provided by 
William Jay Smith and Stanley Kunitz in collaboration with Max Hay- 
ward, though Kunitz’s versions of Voznesensky’s seven poems available at 
the time of going to press in late 1966, done in collaboration with Vera 
Dunham are disappointing, e.g. ‘I shchurit prishchur ot moikh papiros... 
/ Chur menfa, chur! / SOSI/ is translated as ‘Why does he squint from 
behind my butt?/ Hands off!/ SOS. All the translations reflect the 
sophisticated cultural background of the translators. Curiously, this is a 
sophistication which the Russian originals often do not possess. The naive 
vulgarity, coarseness and prurience which Vcznesensky frequently resorts 
to, e.g. Autumn in Sigulda, The Raven, Paris Without Rhyme, etc., was 
done, he once confessed with 'boyish bravado', for the express purpose 
of shocking the 'Anti-Heads' ie. the official Soviet critics. The translations 
add new dimensions to a number of poems exclusively rooted in the 
Russian tradition and full of cultural references alien to a non-native. 

The editors have arranged the poems into eight sections, according to 
theme and content. These cover war, death, violence and injustice; the 
problem of identity; the fate and role of the artist; aspects of the modern 
technological age; intimate lyrics of retreat into love and nature; a 
miscellany of poems in a lighter vein; the long poem Oza, the poet's 
statement of his view of the world; and seven of the most recent poems 
available at the time of going to press. 

Any such division into sections, must, at times, be difficult because the 
poems are unified by the poet’s consistent use of formal devices and a 
preoccupation with certain themes and motifs. One such theme is that of 
art and its course of development; ‘You dread the artist's hand... / for an 
artist true-born / revolt is second nature:; he is both tribune / and 
trouble-maker.’ / Another is that of violence and injustice. Frequently 
themes overlap, for example, when the poet depicts the conflict between 
art and despotism, e.g. Master Craftsmen, Ballad of the Full Stop, My 
Achilles Heart, The Skull Ballad, Someone iz Beating a Woman, Hunting 
a Hare, etc. Voznesensky’s recurrent motifs, which communicate his meta- 
physical doubt, can also be found in the majority of his poems, regardless 
of any classification according to theme and content. 

The editors have provided a comprehensive introduction intended for 
a wide reading public and some excellent notes for the student. I think 
the editors have exaggerated Boris Pasternax’s infllence on Voznesensky, 
and underrated V. Meryakovsky’s. Also, they have omitted any mention of 
the importance of Garcia Lorca to Voznesensky’s poetry, nor have they 
discussed the seminal influence of the Futurists. 

Nevertheless, this is one of the best rende-ings of Russian poems to an 
English speaking public I have ever read, and it is doubtless the most 
successful attempt to date to present a contemporary Soviet poet. 
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It is.to be hoped that the collaborators of this successful venture will 
continue to co-operate in the translation of Voznesensky’s poetry. 


Victoria University of Wellington IRENE ESAM 


KING ARTUS. Curt Leviant, Ktav, 1969, pp. 125. 


LEVIANT in this work has made available to non-readers of Hebrew the 
incomplete 13th century Hebrew version of the Arthurian fable, which had 
previously been published by Abraham Berliner in 1885 in his Otzar Tob. 
In this new edition the author presents a text based directly on the Vatican 
MS to avoid the mistakes and printer’s errors which marred the Berliner 
version. In addition to the Hebrew text a sound English translation is 
given with copious explanatory notes. 

Leviant’s analysis of the work, which he indicates was most probably 
based on an Italian précis of the prose Merlin and the Old French Mort 
Artu, is both scholarly and readable. Whilst he is doubtless correct in his 
suggestion that the unknown copyist/translator who wrote the Hebrew ver- 
sion deliberately omitted those passages of a Christian nature for tho sake 
of his Jewish readers, some of his other assessments of the Judaizing 
nature of the text are, perhaps, a little overblown. His analysis of the 
vocabulary to show the copyist/translator's skill in using words evocative 
of particular Biblical situations may be attributing too great a literary 
skill to the unknown author. One is reminded, when reading Leviant's 
evaluation of the vocabulary in Artus, of Mapu's use of Biblical Hebrew 
in his novels, which led to similar evocative phrasing, but which was not 
so much a consequence of the author's skill, but rather the result of the 
limitations imposed by Biblical Hebrew on post-Biblical literature. 

Leviant's attempt to trace a direct line of influence from the Old Testa- 
ment and Jewish exegetical writings on the Old French Arthurian trilogy 
via Clairvaux is interesting, and opens up a hitherto unexplored area of 
critical investigation for the Arthurian scholar. 

The work is written in a lucid and readable style, and the book is a 
useful addition to the Arthurian literature. 


University of Sydney ALAN D. CROWN 


MASTERPIECES OF HEBREW LITERATURE: À TREASURY OF 
2,000 YEARS OF CREATIVITY. Edited by Curt Leviant. New York, 
Ktav Publishing House, 1969, pp. 570. 


LEVIANT, according to his preface, set out in this one volume anthology 
to introduce his readers to the wealth of Hebrew writing over a 2,000 year 
period. By his own account he sought to escape the format of previous 
anthologies of Hebrew writings which had focused on particular periods 
or particular types of literature. He has, in fact, succeeded to a degree in 
his later object in that the anthology tastes almost every sort of Hebrew 
writing, from the religio-legal to poetry, fable, philosophy and onomastic, 
Yet, not unnaturally, the bulk of the work is religious, moralistic or his- 
torical since it is in these fields that the genius of Hebrew writing has been 
concentrated through the ages. He has been less successful, perforce, in 
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extending the period of study, since the majority of the extracts presented 
fall within the period 1100 A.D.-1600 A.D. The anthology is a valuable 
one which should prove of interest to a wide range of readers from the 
layman who takes an intelligent interest in Hebrew writing, to the medieval 
historian who is seeking an introduction to Jewish sources with which he 
might not otherwise be acquainted. 

The works presented are usually given in substantial measure when they 
are from longer writings or in toto when they are shorter. In this way 
the anthology serves a dual purpose: it provides satisfying introduction to 
the meat of the great religious classics, the Talmud, Midrash, Mishna, 
Siddur, Zohar, Shulkkan Aruch, and at the same time pives complete, 
hence accessible texts of such medieval onomastic and chronicle gems as 
the Itinerary of Ben Jamin of Tudela, the Travels of Petachia of Ratisbon 
and the Chronicle of Ahimaaz. 

Leviant closes his anthology with the early 18th century on the grounds 
that 'Modern' Hebrew writing is readily available to the reader. By the 
same token it seems a pity that he devoted 71 pages to extracts from the 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha and Josephus which are equally accessible. 
There are less accessible writings of the period to 1000 A.D. which might 
usefully have been substituted. 


University of Sydney ALAN D. CROWN 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION: INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
BEFORE 500 B.C. Bridget and Raymond Allchin. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1968, pp. 365, 32 pl. 


ARCHAEOLOGY in India and Pakistan is now a reasonably sophisticated 
discipline; ‘prehistory’ and 'protohistory', one suspects, have attracted more 
money and better minds since Independence than the subject we sometimes 
deign to call ‘history proper. The students of Sankalia of the Deccan 
College and Ghosh of the Archaeological Survey of India have taken 
their place beside the students of Marshall and Mortimer Wheeler. And 
the advent of radiocarbon dating has given archaeology an exactitude it 
could not possess in pre-Independence days. The results of much of this 
recent burgeoning of archaeological activity are here summarized by two 
representatives of the new generation of European archaeologists with 
Indian interests, 

The Allchins make few concessions to the amateur ‘devotees of lost 
worlds’ (as the blurb has it) who presumably make up a large proportion 
of the readership of the Pelican archaeological series. Long sections detail- 
ing the factual results of numerous excavations precede briefer, but for 
the general reader probably more interesting, chapters on such broad 
themes as ‘Patterns of settlement’, ‘Economy and agriculture’ and ‘Craft 
and technology’. Stone age microliths receive more attention than the 
wonders of the Indus Valley civilization; discussion of the problem of the 
origin of the so-called ‘Aryans’ is brief and restrained. The authors would 
probably, of course, have had more to say about the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion if they had been writing a year or two later: early in 1969, the decisive 
breakthrough appears to have been made in the decipherment of the Indus 
Valley script—at the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Copenhagen. 
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There now seems little reason to doubt that the language of the Indus 
Valley civilization was related to the Dravidian tongues of today. : 

Yet, with some justice, the Allchins would probably still hold their belief 
that we should not allow the essentially urban Indus Valley civilization 
to dominate our picture of early India. ‘For the vast majority of the 
population of India’, they remind us, ‘the village is the mainspring of life.’ 
And in the village there are today many survivals from past eras: the 
construction of the bullock cart appears to have remained essentially the 
same for almost four millennia, and some modern cult spots have been 
frequented since the Stone Age. The Allchins themselves find clues to the 
behaviour of Stone Age man in India in the recorded activities of the 
‘aboriginal’ Vedda in twentieth century Ceylon. They would appear to 
hold, in fact, to a carefully modified form of some of the theories of con- 
tinuity of that brilliant speculator on India's past, the late Professor D. D. 
Kosambi. The ancient Indian way of life, they conclude, *must have been 
peculiarly well suited to the environment, that it could have demanded so 
little modification over so long a period, and yet have supported so vast a 
population: its Very success sowing through the centuries the seeds of 
modern dilemmas.’ While this is not an easy book, it has much to teach 
those who will ponder over it. 


University of Canterbury I. J. CATANACH 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF IRAN. Vol. V: THE SALJUQ AND 
MONGOL PERIODS. Edited by J. A. Boyle. Cambridge University 
Press, 1968, pp. 762. 


Tug Cambridge Histories are the most impressive achievement of collective 
modern scholarship. In addition to the three general ones (Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern), there are two specialized (India, Economic), and 
now Iran, due to be completed in eight volumes, of which two have so far 
appeared. The plan is the same: each chapter is assigned to a specialist of 
international repute, and a comprehensive bibliography supports the whole. 
Scholars from five countries (Britain, Italy, the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Czechoslovakia) have contributed to this volume, which covers 
the history of Persia during three centuries (1000-1300), and is edited by 
Professor Boyle of Manchester, the distinguished translator of Juvaini. 
The choice of Iran (still ‘Persia’ to ordinary folk) for this latest Cam- 
bridge series is perhaps a little surprising: one might have supposed that 
China or Africa had the prior claim. Of the world's great cultures, Persia 
has been the least regarded by the West, despite the role played by the 
land of Cyrus and Zoroaster in Biblical and classical history. Persia lay 
outside the Roman Empire; she was converted not to Christianity but to 
Islam; she was beyond the range of the Crusades, and only for a brief 
period in the 16th and 17th centuries, when she had become at once a 
National State and a Great Power, did she receive sympathetic attention 
from Europe, chiefly as a potential ally against the Ottoman Turks. When 
in the 18th and 19th centuries she fell into weakness and decay, Western 
interest evaporated, and Lord Curzon, in his encyclopedic Persia and the 
Persian Question (1892), scarcely troubled to conceal his contempt for a 
State which by then counted for so little in a power-worshipping world. 
Yet there were always a few Western humanists like Edward Granville 
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Browne and Arthur Upham Pope who kept alive an appreciation of the 
glories of Persian-art and literature, and of course Fitzgerald ‘Englished’ 
Omar Khayyam in more ways than one. But this new Cambridge History 
will be the first scholarly survey of Persian civilization available to the 
English-speaking world, and as such its value is unquestioned. 

Perhaps it’s a pity that the first volume out did not deal with the 
Achaemenian, Sassanid or Safavid periods, which are tolerably familiar 
to educated readers. The Saljug-Mongol age is little known, though any- 
one whose interest in it is faint but who persists in working through the 
volume will be richly rewarded, for these w2re centuries of immense im- 
portance to Persia and the world. During them, Persia lay under foreign 
domination of a cruelly oppressive kind; Turks and Mongols from the 
Eurasian steppe ravaged the land, and as Professor Petrushevsky, tho 
leading Soviet authority in this field, points out in a chapter on social and 
economic conditions in the 13th century, which contains a fuller analysis 
than has hitherto been available in English, these barbarian incursions 
reduced the peasants to virtual serfdom, from which they are only begin- 
ning to escape in our own day, thanks to the vigorous land reform 
measures of the present Shah. Experience shows, though, that the arts 
often flourish under political tyranny, and the harsh rule of the sultans 
and khans was not totally lacking in creative achievement. Architecture 
was patronized because ambitious tyrants designed capital cities that would 
immortalize their reign. Science, or at least mathematics and astronomy, 
was encouraged because no Mongol khan would make a decision or fight 
a battle till he was assured of a favourable conjunction of the stars. 
History-writing reached unprecedented heights with the Universal History 
of the vizier Rashid ad-Din Fadl Allah, whose masters placed their archives 
at his disposal so that he could render illustrious in durable prose the 
mighty deeds of Jenghis Khan and his successors. Rashid's work, like the 
Mongol Empire itself, was world-wide in its reach: it dealt with China and 
Europe as well as Persia, the first history ever to do so. (Professor Boyle 
is translating part of it into English). 

It says much for the toughness and vitality of the Persian cultural tradi- 
tion that the country emerged from these desolating experiences more 
richly endowed than before with the things of the spirit. The Persian 
language displaced the hitherto dominant Arabic, except in theology; it 
produced poets of the calibre of Sa'di, whose Gulistan is one of the world's 
literary glories, and mystics whose communings with God form a literature 
as impressive as that of any other culture. AT: this gave Persia a superiority 
which, as in the case of Greece centuries before, captivated her captors. 
Turks and Mongols learned Persian and often wrote in Persian; Persian art 
and literature came to dominate lands far beyond the Iranian plateau, 
from the Ottoman Empire in the West to the Mogul Empire in India, and 
the great Persian poets and prose-writers are studied and quoted today in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan as weM as in the Shah's dominions. The con- 
tributors to this volume have traced the source and evolution of this 
mighty cultural stream and set it against the changing, confused and 
depressing political: background. When the series is completed, it will con- 
stitute a long-needed and detailed guide to Persia’s contribution to human- 
ity over a period of 2600 years. With this volume it has made an admirable 
beginning. 

University of Canterbury J. J. SAUNDERS 
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THE PILLOW BOOK OF SEI SHONAGON. Translated and edited by 
Ivan Morris. Oxford University Press, 1967, pp. xix + 268. 


THE PILLOW BOOK OF SEI SHONAGON — A COMPANION VOL- 
UME. Ivan Morris. Oxford University Press, 1967, pp. 326. 


Ir IS appropriate that Ivan Morris should have undertaken the transla- 
tion of a complete version of Sei Shönagon’s Makura no Soshi (‘The 
Pillow Book’) after completing his outstanding commentary on the Heian 
period, ‘The World of the Shining Prince’ (Oxford University Press and 
Knopf) in 1964, Dr Morris has been widely acknowledged for many years 
for his work in the field of Japanese studies. He is at present Professor in 
the Department of East Asian Languages and Cultures at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This translation, it is evident, was an absorbing one, and is the result of 
some years of research. The translator has preserved the dignity of ‘The 
Pillow Book’ as being not only one of the greatest works in Japanese 
literary history, but also as one of the world’s masterpieces, The original 
manuscript was completed by Sei Shónagon, after the death of the Empress 
Sadako (d.1000 A.D.), when the author had left the Palace to live obscurely 
in retirement. 

Criticism of ‘The Pillow Book’ has often been directed against its struc- 
ture, but its leisurely method—or rather lack of method—is regarded by 
some as rather adding to its charm. 

In any literature it would be difficult to match the delicate style of 
which the pictorial introductory passage is typical: 


‘In the spring it is the dawn that is most beautiful. As the light creeps 
over the hills, their outlines are dyed a faint red and wisps of purplish 
cloud trail over them.’ 


In spite of necessary liberties at times taken with the text, in this valuable 
addition to the English language translations of Japanese classics, Dr. Ivan 
Morris has surely captured the unique spirit of Sei Shönagon. Both the 
general reader and the student will find these volumes a fascinating intro- 
duction to Court life in the Heian period—a time when Japanese had 
moulded in their own manner much of the Chinese culture which had been 
absorbed over several centuries. That there are few flattering references in 
the book to life outside the Court is not unusual, since the Court was an 
island of culture, and in Court circles there was little interest shown in 
people who, having no aristocratic background, were considered vulgar and 
inelegant. Pene 

Sei Shónagon's brief essays, anecdotes, and lists of likes and dislikes as 
a lady-in-waiting to Empress Sadako, indicate that she had a sharp wit— 
sometimes ironic, and that she was conceited and temperamental, although 
inclined to be optimistic and romantic. It is apparent that much of her 
work was written to be circulated among her contemporaries at Court—at 
least in later years—for it abounds in both criticism and flattery, sometimes 
at extremely subtle levels. 

Although one suspects some envy on the part of her contemporary—the 
more serious-minded author of 'Genji Monogatari', Murasaki Shikibu, the 
translator aptly quotes her in his Introduction: 


‘Sei Shónagon has the most extraordinary air of self-satisfaction, Yet, if 
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we stop to examine those Chinese (style) writings of hers that she so 
presumptuously scatters about the place, we find that they are full of 
imperfections. Someone who makes such an effort to be different from 
others is bound to fall in people’s esteem, and I can only think that her 
future will be a hard one. She is a gifted woman, to be sure. Yet, if one 
gives free rein to one’s emotions even under the most inappropriate 
circumstances, if one has to sample each interesting thing that comes 
along, people are bound to regard one as frivolous. And how can 
things turn out well for such a woman?’ (p. ix) 


One is not inclined, therefore, to regard Sei Shönagon as being sincere 
when she herself writes (p. 146) that ‘she never thought that these notes 
would be read by anyone else, and so I included everything that came into 
my head, however unpleasant.’ 

Among the 326 items discussed by the author, one finds such differing 
subjects treated as: Speech patterns, geographical data, depressing things, 
things that make one’s heart beat faster, oxen, botanical observations, fes- 
tivals, elegant things, etiquette, gossip, bird-watching, weather, religion, 
poetry exchanges, illnesses, and (inevitably) numerous anecdotes relating 
to love affairs. 

Apart from the insight provided by Sei Shönagon into the conduct of 
her contemporaries, many of her views are entertaining because, while 
written nearly one thousand years ago and within a culture so remote from 
the Western, many of them might well have been expressed in our own 
times and by somebody of our own traditior. 

She finds it umsettling ‘to eat strawberries in the dark’. She considers it 
a rare thing to find ‘a silver tweezer that is good for plucking out hair’, and 
that it gives one ‘a pathetic impression’ to observe ‘the expression of a 
woman plucking her eyebrows’. She writes of it being annoying when ‘one 
has sewn something in a hurry. The task seems finished, but on pulling out 
the needle one discovers that one forgot to knot the end of the thread. It 
is also very annoying to find that one has sewn something back to front.’ 
It gives her a ‘clean feeling’ to see ‘the play of the light on water as one 
pours it into a vessel.’ A visit to a horse-race makes her nervous; and she 
thinks it presumptuous that parents visiting with small children should allow 
their children, even after rebuking them, tc play with the host’s coveted 
possessions. She enjoys the sound of the flute as gradually it is heard to 
approach from a distance, and as it gradually moves away. She refers to 
the Minister of the Treasury as having such keen ears that she believes 
‘he could hear the sound of a mosquito’s eyelash falling on the floor.’ 
Impishly she says that it is a pleasing thing when ‘someone has torn up a 
letter and thrown it away. Picking up the pieces, one finds that many of 
them can be fitted together.’ 

There may be several reasons which might be attributed to her writing in 
conclusion: ‘Whatever people may think of my book, I still regret that it 
ever came to light’; but few that have read her book in Japanese or in 
translation, whether scholar or general reader, would agree. 

For those who wish to study ‘The Pillow Book’ in detail, the "Companion 
Volume’ provides extensive notes, a list of annual observances and other 
ceremonies, a list of characters and their essociation with Sei Shönagon, 
an explanation of the Chinese Zodiac, a chronology, genealogies, an outline 
of the Government structure, further informative illustrations, relevant 
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maps, and an ‘Index-Glossary’ of over 4000 words, names, and phrases. 
The ‘Companion Volume’ assists considerably in the understanding of the 
text, and avoids the cluttering of each page of the translation with copious 
footnotes. The notes (1161 of them) include the translator's comments on 
his translation, comparison of variations in Japanese sources, and inter- 
pretations where Sei Shdnagon’s statements are regarded as being inade- 
quate for a full comprehension of the circumstances. For example, Sei 
Shonagon writes: ‘Among the pilgrims who had already arrived (at Hasé 
Temple) I saw some who wore clothes inside out... .' The translator here 
comments (n.563): ‘These were no doubt country folk who wore their 


clothes inside out to prevent them from being soiled on the way to the. 


temple.’ 

The treatment of the entire work is scholarly, as one has come to expect 
from the pen of Professor Morris; and, although one might in some in- 
stances personally prefer a more romantic rendering where alternatives are 
permissible, it is apparent that the translator’s ultimate decision has been 
made after much thought, and in the interests of accuracy. | 

The principal illustrations in ‘The Pillow Book are from photographic 
reproduction of scenes from Makura no Söshi Emaki (‘The Pillow Book 
Scroll’), by courtesy of Tokyö National Museum; they contribute to the ' - 
atmosphere, and are carefully arranged and amply annotated. 

These volumes have both been attractively presented by the publishers; 
and it is worthy of mention that “The Pillow Book’ has been accepted in 
the Japanese Translations Series of UNESCO. 


Monash University JOHN McVITTIE 


A HISTORY OF HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. F. Riedl. London, 
William Heinemann, 1906, pp.ix + 293. Republished by Gale Research 
Co., Detroit, 1968. 


À HISTORY OF HUNGARIAN LITERATURE, written by one of the most promin- 
ent literary historians of the turn of the century, was written and published 
under unusual circumstances. The London publishers, William Heinemann, 
wanted to include in their highly regarded series: ‘Literature of the World’, 
a volume on Hungarian literature, about which almost nothing was known 
in the Anglo-Saxon world. The importance of such an undertaking, which 
would acquaint the outside world with a literature otherwise, for linguistic 
reasons, almost inaccessible to it, was obvious, and the opportunity was 
therefore taken up enthusistically by the Royal Hungarian Academy. 
Since at that time no comprehensive shorter history of Hungarian literature 
existed, even in Hungarian, the Academy commissioned the Budapest 
Professor Frederick Riedl to write one. It was made available to Heine- 
mann free of charge, as a contribution by the Hungarian Academy. 

The brilliantly written book fulfilled its aim in a manner which remains 
unsurpassed to this day: in order to facilitate empathy and understanding 
on the part of the English reader the author illustrates clearly links with 
English literature and history wherever they exist. In this respect the new 
edition of the work by the Gale Research Company is equally valuable for 
the American reader. The text is published unchanged and combines 
cultural history with a literary critical analysis of single writers and their 
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works It does not presuppose any knowledge, yet it is able to give a picture 
of the origins and development of Hungarian literature which is still valid 
today. This is due to the stylistic virtuosity and to the profound knowledge 
of the author. 

The first two chapters outline, as an introduction, the early settlement 
of the country and the origins of the Hungarian language. Riedl's intention 
was to treat the development of the Hungarian nation and its literature 
always in connection with the corresponding phases of the European 
peoples and their cultures. Points of contact are indicated in the very 
titles of such chapters as ‘The Middle Ages’, ‘The Renaissance’, ‘The 
, Reformation’. Through the illustrative historical references, the book makes 
intelligible the most important characteristic of Hungarian literature: 
patriotism ‘engagé’. This characteristic goes back to the Hungarians’ 
struggle against the Turkish wars of conquest in the sixteenth century; 
it lives on in the folklore and art of the Hungarian people as an assertion 
of national identity in the face of 150 years of Turkish tule and the 
absolutism of the Habsburg monarchy. In the literature of the nineteenth 
century it became the expression of a natioral consciousness which helped 
actively to prepare the way for the Revolution of 1848. The works of the 
. greatest poets of the ninetenth century, Vörösmarty, Petofi and Arany 
can scarcely be understood without knowledge of Hungarian history before, 
during and after the Revolution. The functon of Hungarian literature as 
a substitute for political freedom, a function it retains even today, can be 
understood from this historical context. In this sense the life and work of 
Alexander Petofi, the poet who is also known outside Hungary, form an 
inseparable unity: he died at the age of 26 cn the battlefield, as a volunteer 
for the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, for which he had helped to prepare 
the way with his contentious and highly actistic poetry. 

The author has succeeded in analysing the particular values of Hungarian 
literature from the Middle Ages until the tuzn of this century by repeatedly 
and consistently pointing out the thematic dominance, in almost all im- 
portant works, of the struggle against the then current lack of political 
freedom and against social backwardness. Even where it seems to be a 
matter of a purely linguistic-aesthetic phenomenon such as the language 
reform at the end of the eighteenth century, the political intentions can be 
perceived: challenging the official German, the Hungarian language was 
to be enriched and modernised in its vocabulary with the purpose of 
making it a viable means of communication in all spheres of daily life. 
Riedls conclusion is correct when he says: ‘Science, art, literature were 
all estimated according to the probability of their developing the national 
sentiment. This was the one test by which to try the value of everything. 
In Hungary is was never Part pour Part. What in other countries were 
merely refined pleasures, became in Hungary patriotic duties, Art and 
literature ministered to patriotism, and patriotism ministered to the 
preservation of the race. It would, of course, be possible to speak of a 
Part pour l'art even before the turn of the century, and especially in the 
first half of the twentieth century. In spite of this, the universal character- 
istic of Hungarian literature remains valid up to the present day: it was 
and still is a literature ‘engagé’ out of historical necessity. And for its 
Hungarian readers it is always more than a merely aesthetic enjoyment. 

Ried! is able to create exciting reading by using simple syntax and 
graphic language, by inserting anecdotes and biographical details from the 
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lives of the writers he discusses. The pathos through which he sometimes 
identifies himself all too closely with his topic, while it disturbs our present- 
day taste, itself testifies to the traditional national ‘engagement’, In con- 
temporary Hungarian literary criticism however, Riedl’s approach is no 
longer valid, but has been replaced by Marxist philosophy as the basis for 
any ‘historical analysis. A thoroughly executed second volume, dealing with 
Hungarian literature of the twentieth century and treated with similar 
professional knowledge and loving care, would be a welcome complement 
to the new edition of this literary history. 


Monash University L. Z. WITTMANN 


THE FORMATION AND EXPRESSIVE USE OF DIMINUTIVES. B. 
V. Bratus. (Studies in the Modern Russian Language, 6). Cambridge 
University Press, 1969, pp. vii + 70. 


Tuis sixth contribution to the series ‘Studies in the Modern Russian 
Language’, edited by Professor Dennis Ward of the University of Edin- 
burgh, 18 distinguished by the fact that it was written in Russian by a 
Soviet scholar, and then translated for publication by D. Guild. The 
author held an exchange appointment in the Russian Department of 
Edinburgh University during the academic year 1964-65, and worked on 
the problem of diminutives there. He deals only with the suffixative 
formation of diminutives and their expressive use: further research prob- 
lems outlined by the author are ‘the syntactic combinations involving the 
diminutive, the stylistic use of diminutives, the question of diminutive 
meaning in the verb, and the analytic means by which diminutive meaning 
can be expressed.’ (p. vii). 

‘The main body of the work (pp. 13-41) is taken up by an annotated 
list of the Russian nouns taking diminutive suffixes, classified narrowly 
under the separate suffixes, and broadly into three ‘degrees of expressive- 
ness’ (p.8). This is followed by short chapters on adjectival, adverbial, 
and verbal diminutives, three very useful appendices (an alphabetical list 
of diminutive noun suffixes, grammatical and phonetic notes, and some 
of the more common noun diminutives, arranged in lexical sets), and a 
short bibliography. 

In his ‘Introduction’ (pp.1-13), Mr Bratus discusses the expressive 
functions of diminutive forms in Russian, the degrees of expressiveness 
possible, the range of words forming diminutives, and what he describes 
as the 'tendency for the diminutive to become more widespread in modern 
Russian literature' (p. 10). It is unfortunate that he does not substantiate 
the remarks under the latter heading by more than a few quotations from 
three modern Soviet writers—after which he concludes: ‘As can be seen 
from the above examples, modern Russian uses diminutives widely as one 
of its most important expressive and stylistic resources' (p.12). In fact 
the major fault of the book is the absence of supporting material for 
many of the statements made, the lack of any description of the author's 
research methods or definitions or his corpus, and, most particularly, the 
lack of quantitative evidence, especially of relative frequencies of occur- 
rence. Mr Bratus could also have done better on the subject of the range 
of use of diminutives than: ‘The diminutive is used primarily in the every- 
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day spoken language, in folk poetry and also in some literary styles’ (p. 3), 
even if it were only to have collected in one place the remarks on usage 
scattered here and there throughout the book (pp. 18, 25, 32, for example). 
The author seems to rely a little too heavily on the fact that ho is a native 
speaker of Russian; the reader must take on trust, for example, such 
statements as ‘With diminutives of the second degree of expressiveness the 
hypocoristic nuance predominates and they are rarely used with the mean- 
ing of slight scorn or familiarity’ (p. 9), even though elsewhere (p.7), 
three of the eight types of second-degree suffix are said to be ‘definitely 
associated with the expression of negative emotions’. 

Nevertheless, the lists of diminutive forms given in this study are both 
clear and exhaustive, and Mr Bratus provides many illuminating comments. 
The book will certainly be of great help to advanced students, in enabling 
them to recognize the ‘emotive-expressive nuances’ (p.13) of passages of 
modern Russian containing diminutives. Perhaps the most valuable thing 
they will gain from it is a sense of living linguistic processes at work within 
a language. In this respect, the author’s remarks on diminutive forms 
which have become separate words, and on the restricted diminutive forma- 
tions for words of foreign origin, are particularly useful. 


University of Canterbury SUSAN LOJKINE 


TRANSFERENCE AND TRIGGERING. M. G. Clyne. Observations on 
the Language Assimilation of Post-war German-Speaking Migrants in 
Australia. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1367. pp. 148. 


Tuis book deals with a number of linguistic phenomena which are in- 
herent in bi-lingual situations. Without investigating in detail phonological 
interference, it concentrates on the lexical, morphological and syntactic 
interference between English and German oi 200 German-speaking migrants 
to Australia. 

After discussing the usage of the term bi-lingual and the terminology 
so far applied to the description of bilingualism, the author presents a 
revised terminology which is based solely o3 descriptive linguistic categories 
(Chapt. I and II). Instead of expressions such as ‘loan-words’, more precise 
linguistic terms are employed, e.g. morphological transference, morphose- 
mantic transference, semantic transference, etc. 

Various types of transference are discussed in detail and psychological 
explanations of the transference phenomena are given (Chapt. III and IV). 
Of particular interest is the investigation of ‘triggering’, when an English 
word that enters into the German utterance triggers off the continuance of 
the utterance in English. The author gives a convincing explanation of the 
causes of this triggering effect: 'Consequertial Triggering' takes place when 
the same lexeme, e.g. a proper noun, is extant in both languages, or when a 
transferred word, which may have no ecuivalent in German, diverts the 
utterance into English. ‘Anticipational Triggering’ occurs when a trigger 
gord is determined by an anticipated word or phrase: ‘Das ist between 

ooronga and the Latrobe Fluss. (p.87). It may be that the psychological 
facts underlying this type of triggering are correct. A linguistic analysis 
seems to indicate that the phrase, or ever. a complete utterance, is often a 
single unit of speech and therefore also a unit of transference. Not only 
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are words manipulated in an act of utterance, but also phrases or even 
complete utterance units. If one takes a less atomistic view of language 
one may perhaps do without some of the categories enumerated. 

The discussion of the actual trigger-words is most interesting. The 
remark that: ‘The commonest place for the switch back to German is the 
end of a sentence or clause’ (p.97) seems to point to the fact that the 
utterance structure of language is based on phrase or clause. 

The author very rightly points out that the triggering phenomenon 
is found not only in bi-lingual situations, but also when utterances are 
composed of elements of several registers, eg. when dialect items occur in 
a standard language (p.99). These problems have been investigated from 
the phonological angles by various authors (Keller, Cochrane et al.). 

The whole question of language assimilation both from the linguistic 
and the social angle is dealt with most thoroughly, as is the difference of 
Janguage assimilation within a family. (Chap. VI). 

The English spoken by the migrants is also discussed and especially 
the fact that particular words such as mit, intrude more frequently into 
English than others. Perhaps the particular difficulty of using the English 
with, which contains two phonemes foreign to the German phonemic 
system, /w/ and voiced /d/, inhibits the use of the English word, so that 
Zipf’s ‘Principle of Least Effort’ comes into play. 

The introduction by Professor Hugo Mcser emphasises the worth of 
this study and pleads for further investigation into this field of bi- 
lingualism. Not only pure linguists but also anybody who is concerned with 
migram speech problems and the teaching of English as a foreign language 
will find this book most stimulating, and one would indeed hope that 
similar studies are undertaken with other migrant groups. 


University of Auckland W. O. DROESCHER 
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1971 WALTER SCOTT CONFERENCE 


THE Edinburgh University Institute of Advanced Studies in conjunction 
with the Universities’ Committee on Scottish Literature propose to hold in 
Edinburgh a Walter Scott Bicentenary Conference from Sunday 15th August 
till Saturday 21st August 1971. The speakers will include Professor William 
Beattie, Mr Tom Crawford, Professor David Daiches, Professor Francis 
Hart and Professor Edgar Johnson. 

Seminars will centre on the following general themes: (1) Scott, the 
Poet and Novelist; (2) Scott’s place in Intellectual History; (3) Scott, 
Biography and Bibliography; (4) Scott and the Arts. Further suggestions 
would be welcomed. 

Accommodation will be arranged at the Pollock Halls of residence in the 
University, while tours of the Scott Country and various entertainments 
are planned for leisure time. In addition The National Library of Scotland 
and the Faculty of Advocates are preparing a major exhibition of the 
books, manuscripts and portraits of Scott and his circle. 
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SOCIAL AND MORAL LIMITATIONS 
OF CHINESE FICTION BEFORE THE REPUBLIC 


LIU TS’UN-YAN 
Australian National University 


BEFORE we discuss the basic problem of the conflict between a 
modern Chinese story-writer’s social and aesthetic commitments, 
it would be of some interest to point out whether there are any 
basic differences between his work and that of his counterpart 
elsewhere in the world. Apart from language differences which 
may somewhat affect the various aspects of its aesthetic values 
such as the shades of meaning, the diction and imagery used, and 
the atmosphere and pregnant tension thus created, there are at 
least two important facets which identify modern Chinese fiction 
as distinct from that imported from other lands. Curiously enough, 
such distinction is not attained purely because of indigenous 
efforts. On the contrary, in its long process of evolution, Chinese 
fiction has been very much exposed to the influences of Buddhist 
literature from India since the 6th century or earlier, and of Wes- 
tern literature since the mid-19th century when China was search- 
ing for a new ethic more answerable to her needs than her dwind- 
ling and decadent tradition. 

The ancient Chinese people were simple, humble and straight- 
forward. They had a good sense of humour, and were able to 
bear up with being satirized too. Mencius (372-289 B.C.) told us 
that in the State of Ch’i there was a man who had a wife and also 
a concubine. Every day he straddled out to the tombs in the 
suburbs and collected what was left over there of the sacrifices 
offered to the dead. When he got back, he would brag and tell 
his women that he had been feasted by some prominent figure in 
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the State. When he was found out at last by his concubine who 
tailed him, she came back and told the wife about it. Thereupon 
they began to weep. While they were weeping their husband came 
in with a jaunty air, carrying himself proudly before them. Some 
historians of Chinese literature believe that this comic episode 
probably heralded the coming of Chinese fiction, but it was not 
quite the case. During the eight hundred years between 300 B.C. 
and A.D. 500 there might have been a large number of historical 
tales and vignettes of ordinary life. But the recording could hardly 
be expected to have attained any definite literary form and some 
of these events might have never been recorded at all. At any 
rate few good stories of this kind are still extant. It was not until 
the introduction of popular Buddhist literature into China about 
the 6th century that Chinese fiction began to send out its genuine 
buds. 

If one makes an intensive study of the collections of Chinese 
tales prevalent in this period, say, from A.D. 350 to 750, one will 
find the utterly amazing Buddhist elements in them. “The Scholar 
by the Roadside’, in Wu Chun's (469-520) Tales of Ch'i-hsieh, 
depicts the extraordinary feat of a scholar who produces from his 
mouth a copper tray laid out with all manner of delicacies. Later 
from his mouth the scholar produces also a girl, who in turn pro- 
duces from her mouth a handsome man while the scholar falls 
asleep. The handsome man produces another girl from his mouth 
when the first girl is not present. When the scholar is about to wake 
up from his doze, the handsome man gobbles his beautiful sweet- 
heart and is in turn himself swallowed by the first girl. This story, 
which in a slightly varied form appears also in an earlier and 
anonymous work entitled The Records of Some Phantasmic 
Apparitions under the heading ‘Foreign Priests’, is undoubtedly of 
Buddhist origin. Its earliest form is a parable in the Samyukta- 
avadana-sutra translated into Chinese by a Central Asian monk in 
the Three Kingdoms period. Buddhist influence of this kind in 
pre-T'ang storybooks is very great. 

It is not our immediate aim to study ancient Chinese fiction, 
however. Our present interest is of set purpose and limited to the 
material of Chinese fiction before the May Fourth Literary Move- 
ment of 1919. But there is one thing we should not forget, and 
that is that the most conspicuous distinction between the ancient 
Chinese story-writing and the modern works, is the language used 
in them. The former is done predominantly in an ornate literary 
style, whereas the latter are recorded in the vernacular, even 
though literary allusions and classical descriptions can still be 
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found. Engrossed in classical studies and state examunations, 
Chinese scholars traditionally despised story-writing as being trivial 
and frivolous. When this kind of literary exercise was done at all, 
as it was in the T’ang dynasty when story-writing was in vogue, 
the style was made to resemble to some extent that of a state 
examination essay, and a writer would not waste time in prepar- 
ing such tales of chivalry romance. even -hough they were written 
mainly for personal amusement? As a sort of writing closely re- 
sembling examination essays these stories were full of political 
argumentation and forensic material. It :s naturally impossible to 
find any vernacular element in works of this nature. 

Most fortunately indeed, the Buddhist monks of the 6th century 
had already begun to disseminate their doctrines through the 
practice of delivering nocturnal sermons in the streets or market- 
places or on public playgrounds. As the audience at such gather- 
ings came mostly from the lowest strata of society, of which ninety 
per cent or more were illiterate, they were naturally incapable of 
absorbing any sophisticated philosophical or religious doctrine un- 
less it were imparted in colloquial language. Popular Buddhist 
ballads accompanied by narratives in prose were thus developed, 
and before long, noticeably during the 10th century, secular tales 
were introduced through this same channel, while the eloquent 
monks were now superseded by ordinary story-tellers recruited 
from the laity.* Some traces of Buddhist influence exercised upon 
Chinese vernacular fiction are contained in the following two 
features, One is the division of a long novel into numerous, 
approximately equal length sequels, each of which is conventionally 
called a hui or chapter, apparently reminiscent of a day's job of 
the storyteller in T'ang Sung times.? At first each instalment could 
still be regarded as a self-contained story, like those in The De- 
cameron or the Canterbury Tales. But later when the plot devel- 
oped to a considerable length and more space than a single 
chapter was required, the crude form of a novelette came into 
being. Thus the format of both a Chinese vernacular short-story 
and a novel was conditioned by the nature of Buddhist ballads 
which were composed of narratives interspersed with verses. In 
none of the traditional Chinese story-books or novels written before 
the 19th century was there a narrative which was not intermingled 
with classical verses. This single fact testifies to the immense 
Buddhist influence in the evolution of Chinese fiction.¢ Another 
feature is the common practice of pretixing third-person speeches 
with the verb tao in many modern writings.’ In this Chmese con- 
temporary writers are, no doubt, following the traditional collo- 
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quial fiction. Originally a story was orally told before the audience 
by the narrator, and he naturally introduced every direct speech 
with the Chinese character tao, which means ‘says’. 

Although Buddhist literature has caused the rise of Chinese 
colloquial fiction and influenced its form and style, this fiction is 
not restricted in its content to Buddhist or religious preachings. 
Perhaps the Indian epic Ramayana with Hanumann as one of its 
protagonists did give the Chinese story-tellers some inspiration 
in writing the prototype novelettes of the 100-chapter novel Monkey 
' Le. Pilgrimage to the West), a literary masterpiece of the 16th 
century. Most of the story-books preserved between the 14th and 
16th century were historical romances and novels of manners. It 
is in the works of the latter category, I think, that we are to detect 
social, aesthetic or moral implications. 

It might be appropriate now for me to define in general terms 
what was the moral commitment of writers from the Yuan-Ming 
times to the second half of the 19th centry when European thought 
began to influence Chinese intellectuals. Confucianism was then 
the only moral yardstick to judge one’s action, and it was morally 
right that one should be content with one’s lot. Thus, when a 
commoner, like Wang Chin, the Fencing Instructor of the Imperial 
Garrison Forces in the novel Water Margin (or All Men Are 
Brothers), is subjected to unbearable humiliation at the hands of 
his commander, the first thing that crosses his mind is not to 
oppose, but to flee with his old mother towards whom he practises 
unquestioned filial piety.? Lin Ch'ung, another hero in the same 
novel, suffers under similar circumstances, and it is only after 
several attempts have been made on his life during his exile that 
he is compelled to join the rebels as his last resort.!° The common 
saying that the Water Margin is a novel written to glorify robbers 
and thieves is not true. The last 50 chapters of the 120-chapter 
Water Margin, of which there is yet no translation available, 
sufficiently proves my point. After the 108 heroes of Liangshan 
have voluntarily surrendered to the Sung court, they are sent to 
suppress other bandits in many ‘places, and 59 of them die on 
the battlefield? Although the Water Margin was not written by 
a Neo-Confucian scholar but a collective creation of plebeian 
story-tellers over a period of more than two hundred years, it 
reveals beyond a doubt the mores of the Chinese people living 
under Confucianism. By the agrarian multitude, as reflected in 
the writing of the novel Water Margin, scholars and half-baked 
intellectuals are equally esteemed. 

The traditional Chinese attitude towards women is quite unfair, 
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although the position of the weaker sex in China before the Five 
Dynasties was not necessarily as sad as it was during Sung times 
when the Neo-Confucianist tide was gathering momentum. Hsia 
Tséng-yu, a renowned Chinese historian who lived during the late 
Ch’ing and the early Republic, once said: ‘Before the Sung dyn- 
asty Chinese women were still able to maintain their position as 
slaves. Since Sung times all the men have become slaves, and 
a woman's position has then degenerated to that of a plaything.” 
It seems that his words, though cynically cruel, are not far from 
the truth. In the Water Margin, the fate of three of such objects 
deserves our special notice. The first one is the prostitute Yen 
P’o-hsi. She lives with Sung Chiang who provides her with a house 
and the daily expenses. Sung Chiang squabbles with her over the 
possession of a small pouch containing a shattering secret, and, 
unable to contain himself with rage, slays her. (Ch. 21) The 
second woman, known as Golden Lotus, is the wife of Wu Ta- 
Jang. She flirts unsuccessfully with Ta-lang’s younger brother Wu 
Sung. Later Wu Sung discovers that Golden Lotus carries on with 
a lecherous rake and is also responsible for the murder of her 
husband. After hearing from her own mouth her disconcerting and 
qualmish confession, he revenges his brother by slicing open her 
breast, taking her heart and liver out and cutting her head off to 
offer sacrifices to the dead. (Ch. 26) The fate of the third woman 
P’an Ch’iao-yun, who has formed a liaison with a Tantric monk, 
is not better than that of the other two, when her illicit amour 
is discovered and reported to her husband by his sworn brother. 
(Ch. 46) The most distressing affront to women I can find in 
traditional colloquial stories is a short sadistic piece entitled Liu 
Ch'i-ch'ing shih-chiu wan-chiang-lou-chi (‘Liu Ch’i-ch’ing Drinks 
and Makes Verses in the Tower by the River’), included in a 
collection of short stories first printed in wood-blocks by a great 
bibliophile of the 16th century.!® Liu Ch'i-ch'ing (courtesy name 
of Liu Yung) was an unusually brilliant 174 poet of Northern 
Sung times. His /z'á poems deal mainly with the inviting gaiety 
of city life, the melancholy and desolation of forlorn women, and 
his frustration as a scholar. He was known to be a great lover 
who befriended most of the courtesans in Pien-liang (Kaifeng), 
then China's capital. When he died he left his family so destitute 
that he was buried with the financial help of these sing-song girls, 
who made a tomb for him and covered it with flowers and tears. 
The above-mentionel short-story, nevertheless, is a piece of scur- 
rilous vilification of a poet of such a romantic temperament. It 
depicts him as a philistine bureaucrat, infatuated with the beauty : 
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of an ‘official’ sing-song girl who entertains him, but whose love 
he seeks in vain. Infuriated at her attitude, he devises a wicked 
scheme which causes her to lose her chastity to a boatman in a 
most disgraceful manner. The story itself is rather coarse and 
singularly lacks in urbanity. It may ‘be grossly fictitious and can 
bear no resemblance to the real life of the great poet. But what 
appals me ‘most is the fact that throughout the past four hundred 
years since the publication of this story, there has never been 
a critic who ever condemned this story for its moral turpitude. 
It seems that society has taken for granted that the stark tragic lot 
of an ‘official’ sing-song girl should have been like this. 

The late Dr. Arthur Waley mentioned some forty years ago 
that through his translation of Chinese poetry he could find very 
few examples of good love poems perfused with rhapsodic apos- 
trophes. Much has been said in criticism of the old matrimonial 
system of uniting a young couple entirely unknown to each other 
before the wedding-night . On the other hand, illicit amours be- 
tween young lovers were also common, often with a maid, a female 
hair-dresser, an unscrupulous but solicitous nun, or even a hand- 
kerchief serving as a go-between. In Pride and Prejudice, you 
may recall, Mrs Bennet and her daughter have 'the advantage 
of ascertaining from an upper window' when Mr Bingley, a single 
man in possession of a good fortune, returns Mr Bennet's visit. 
Chinese ladies, who lived in the same period as Jane Austen’s, 
were not as fortunate. The most daring ones could only take a 
peep through the crevice of a latticed-window. Among lovers, 
therefore, mutual understanding and subtle feeling could only be 
felt, but never expressed in speech. An extreme case may be 
found in a short-story of Sung times!? when for the first time 
a philanderer meets his sweetheart at a rendezvous. Without ex- 
changing a word, they seek to consummate their passion though 
she is a virgin. The tragic climax of this story, when the young 
rake dies of atrophy on the body of his lover, is a true reflection 
of the moral dimension and social sanction of the time. 

With these Confucianist institutional and social taboos standing 
in the way, Chinese story-tellers and subsequently writers, before 
the introduction of European literature by translators into China 
in the late 19th century, could hardly perceive that there is an 
imperative need of moral significance in terms of aesthetic demands 
in the description of the vicissitudinous life of a community or of 
an individual. Rousseauist Confessions cannot satisfactorily be 
produced in China, because in the Chinese moral contexts every 
step of one's conduct should be ideal if it follows what is deemed 
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to have been sanctioned, and there :s no place for individual 
choice. A night of anguish could have been spared Father Made- 
leine before he goes to the Arras court and proves that he is 
Valjean, were he created by a Chinese novelist and not by Hugo. 
For the Chinese mind is inured to orthodox teaching to such an 
extent that if free thinking is not found impossible, its recorders 
would definitely be vilified and met with vituperation and on- 
slaught of every sort. A good example of such a scholar can be 
found in the person of Li Chih (Li Cho-wu), the lóth-century 
thinker who committed suicide in prison. The Dream of the Red 
Chamber, an autobiographical novel Ey Ts'ao Hsüeh-ch'in of the 
mid-18th century, has been regarded since the heyday of the May 
Fourth Movement as the first masterpiece among Chinese novels 
of manners. But previously it used to be condemned as ‘licentious’ 
and therefore unsuitable for young people to read. It has been 
recorded that several girls in the Ch'ing dynasty suffering from 
pulmonary consumption actually pired away because of their 
sympathy -with the sad lots of the girls in this novel.!® 
Although before the Literary Revolution of 1919 the Chinese 
seemed to have scarcely imbibed the Western idea of a fiction 
which emphasizes the protagonist’s striving for personal triumph 
over his environment, the psychological frustrations in his mind 
over his problems, and the moral significance involved not only 
in his fate but also in the tragic overtones which can be identified 
with his own temperament, this does not mean that the Chinese 
story-tellers were not able to satirize some people, or to describe 
a dramatic situation, to depict scenery, or to use metaphorical 
expressions with a realistic approach. In this connection, the 
social significance is always there. An example can be found from 
a Oth-century story-book, written in the classical style. It describes 
an unusual T’ang custom having the undertaker’s professional 
mourners chant dirges in a most vivid manner: 
Now there were two undertaker's establishments which emu- 
lated each other in managing funerals. The eastern establish- 
ment owned marvellous hearses and catafalques which the 
western one could not equal, but the professional mourners of 
the former were less impressive. Knowing that the rival firm 
had a young male singer whose skill was unsurpassed, the master 
of the eastern establishment bouzht his services with twenty 
thousand cash, and an old member of the house, having tested 
the capabilities of his new colleague, taught him tunes and had 
words set to them. 
This went on secretly for some weeks. Then the proprietors 
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of the two rival establishments decided to hold a competition. 

‘Let us hold an exhibition and display our equipment in the 
Tien-mén Street,’ said they, ‘and see how they compare. The 
loser shall forfeit fifty thousand cash to pay for the wine and 
the feast.’ 

This was agreed upon. A contract was signed and the exhibi- 
tion opened. Men and women in thousands flocked to see it. 
The chief of the ward informed the police department of the 
matter, and the police department reported it to the city gover- 
nor. The whole city turned out to watch the exhibition and 
every house was empty. From early morning till noon the show 
continued, carriages, hearses, and other pieces of equipment 
being brought out one after another and exposed to view. The 
owner of the western establishment was mortified to see that 
in none of these things could he rival the other competitor. 

A platform was then erected in the south corner of the exhibi- 
tion ground, and there appeared a man with a long beard, fol- 
lowed by a number of attendants, and carying a bell. Lifting 
his eyebrows and waving his arms, he ascended the rostrum 
and chanted the Dirge of the White Horse. Then he looked 
round with a disdainful air to indicate that no one else counted. 
The audience praised him with one accord, and he obviously 
thought himself beyond all question the singer par excellence 
of the age. 

Presently, the master of the eastern establishment set up a 
platform in the north corner, and a youth, black-capped and 
holding a plume, came forward with five or six attendants. The 
young man, who was no other than the singer bought over by 
the eastern undertaker, smoothed his gown and looked about 
nervously. Then he cleared his throat and began to sing Dew 
on the Scallions. His voice, clear and penetrating, echoed 
through the wood, and when he had sung a few lines his listeners 
began to sob and sigh, and were unable to hide their tears.!* 
The social implication of Chinese fiction can be seen even 
more clearly in another story of about the same period. This is 
the much more famous story Y ing-ying chuan (The Story of Ying- 
ying or Encounter with a Fairy) written by Yüan Chén, a great 
friend of Po Chü-i's. The plot of this romance is quite simple. 
A young scholar. Chang. falls in love at first sight with Ying-ying, 
the beautiful daughter of Madame Tsui, a widow. After exchang- 
ing several love poems through tbe intermediary, a maid, the 
lovers sleep together for nearly a month in the West Chamber 


in a temple, with the young man slipping in at dusk and out at 
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dawn. At the height of this relationship, however, Chang decides 
to drop Ying-ying. When his good friend Yüan Chén asks him 
why, the reason Chang gives in his reply sounds incredible to the 
modern ear. He says: 
‘When Nature has created something of remarkable beauty, even- 
tually it is bound to destroy itself ar others. If Ying-ying were 
to marry some rich nobleman and become his darling, she might 
turn into a dragon or a serpent and cause unthinkable disaster. : 
In olden times King Chou-hsin of Shang and King Yu of Chou 
ruled countries of ten thousand chariots and wielded great 
power, yet a single woman caused their ruin, scattering their 
hosts and bringing destruction upon them, so that to this day 
they are held in derision as a warning to all men. My virtue, 
I know, is not sufficient to withstand such a bewitching beauty 
and this is why I am repressing my passion.'!? 
Western readers may indeed find things Chinese incredible. As 
a matter of fact modern Chinese readers of this particular story are 
not satisfied with this explanation either. The crux of the prob- 
lem lies in the fact that we must analyse this story in its institu- 
tional and social contexts and read in between the lines. Historical 
researches have revealed that it was the sweet dream of every 
T'ang scholar to pass the state-examination for the chin-shih de- 
gree and also to be married into the nobility. For with a degree 
of chin-shih he could then be appointed to an official post with 
bright prospects, and with the additional conjugal bonds with a 
distinguished hereditary family, most members of which were born 
nobles and entrenched in political power, he could easily rely on 
their prestige and support. So there was a paramount pragmatic 
motive behind such a practice. In those days a young man usually 
was not married until he was round thirty. Before he reached such 
an age, a chin-shih candidate who came to live in Changan, the 
then capital of China, was accustomed to have prenuptial dalliance 
with courtesans. The courtesan of whom he was particularly fond 
would co-habit with him for but a few years, followed by the 
harrowing experience of separation so that the young man could 
take a formal wife and associate himself with the dignitaries with- 
out any compunction. The story written by Yüan Chén is nothing 
but an autobiographical account of the juiciest episode in his own 
life, Le., of an affair with Ying-ying, a courtesan incognito, whose 
real social status he was not prepared to disclose in the story. 
With this historical background in mind, one can easily see how 
large the social milieu looms in the story.?® 
In the light of the foregoing brief account we can imagine that, 
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if the writers of the 9th century were able to describe Chinese 
society and people of their times in spite of the literary style, it 
would not be surprising for the story-tellers of the 16th century, 
in such great novels as the Water Margin, the Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms to relate the various experiences and checkered 
fortunes of their contemporaries in an even more vivacious spirit. 
Although there was still lack of notable works with burgeoning 
interest to explore the deep reaches of the human mind, many 
works which were produced between the 16th and the 18th cen- 
tury did give a faithful and searching account of the stagnant 
genteel tradition of China to its last gruesome detail. As a good 
specimen, I may mention one of the short-stories in an anthology 
published in 1632: it depicts the adventurous career of a very 
clever thief in which the enormity of ignominious official life is 
revealed as a side-plot. The hero of this story is dubbed “Lazy 
Dragon’: 
Towards the end of the Chia-ching period (1522-1566) the 
magistrate of Wu-chiang was a crafty, cruel official whose greed 
and corruption were notorious. One day he sent a trusted run- 
ner with presents to Soochow to ask Lazy Dragon to call on 
him in Wu-chiang County. Lazy Dragon accepted the gifts and 
came to Wu-chiang. 

‘In what way may I be of service to Your Honour?’ he asked. 

‘I have long heard of your fame,’ replied the magistrate. ‘And 
I want to entrust a secret mission to you.' 

‘I am nothing but a vagrant,’ replied Lazy Dragon. ‘Since 
you show such regard for me, I will go “through fire and water” 
to carry out your orders.’ 

Then the magistrate dismissed his attendants in order to 
speak privately. 

“The imperial inspector has reached my county and means to 
find fault with me,’ he said. ‘I want you to go to his yamen 
and steal his official seal, for then I can make him lose his job. 
That would please me, I can tell you! If you succeed, I shall 
reward you with a hundred taels of silver.’ 

‘I shall bring you the seal without fail,’ promised Lazy 
Dragon. 

‘ He was away for most of the night, coming back with the 
inspector's seal which he reverentially presented with both 
hands to the magistrate. 

'How clever you are! exclaimed the magistrate, overjoyed. 
Promptly rewarding Lazy Dragon with a hundred taels, he bade 
him leave quickly for another county. 
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‘Thank you, Your Honour, for your gift,’ said Lazy Dragon. 

‘But may I ask what you intend to do with the seal?’ 

“With the seal in my hands,’ chuckled the magistrate, ‘I shall 
stop him from taking any action against me.’ 

‘I am so grateful for your kindness, said Lazy Dragon, ‘that 

I would like to offer you some advice. 

"What is it?’ 

“I hid myself for most of the night above the rafters in the 
inspector's office, and I saw him going through the official re- 
ports by lamplight, writing swiftly and endorsing documents. 
This shows that he is a quick-witted. capable man, and no trick 
can fool him. I would advise Your Honour to send the seal 
back to him tomorrow, saying that it was found during the 
night by a watchman but that the thief has escaped. Even if he 
has his suspicions, he will be grateful to you and somewhat 
Scared, and will certainly not find fault with you.’ 

‘How can I stop him from having his way if I return his 
seal?" demanded the magistrate. ‘No, no, that doesn't make 
sense. Be off with you now, and don't worry about me.’ 

Thereupon Lazy Dragon dared say no more but left quietly.?? 

The story goes on to describe the anguish of the imperial inspec- 
tor who has lost his seal and the most ingenious device with which 
he manages to recover it and bring this rapacious and ruthless 
magistrate to justice. 

So far most of the authors of these colloquial short-stories and 
novelettes remained anonymous. As to the authors and sometimes 
final compilers of several novels, their identity cannot be definitely 
established without five to ten years of painstaking research by 
some competent scholar. But since the middle of the 17th century 
Chinese colloquial fiction has been enriched by the works of 
writers whose literary fame had been associated mainly with fiction. 
Among these writers Wu Ching-tzü (1701-1754), the author of 
The Scholars (Ju-linwai-shih), and Ts’ao Hsüh-ch'ing (c. 1715- 
1763), the author of The Dream of the Red Chamber are best 
. known. Wu Chins-tzü carried forward the heritage of satirical 
realist literature in his novel of 55 chapters and directed his biting 
and intransigent satire not only aga:nst the degenerate examina- 
tion system and the scholars, who strove so hard to ape the ways 
of officialdom, but also the declining feudal society in all its moral 
turpitude. The satire of his novel is sustained by his extraordinarily 
shrewd observation and a subdued emotion chafing under the 
shackles of tradition. Towards the end of the 19th century the 
example of Wu’s artistry was faithfully followed by a number of 
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authors of novels of exposé, such as Li Pao-chia, the author of 
The Exposure of the Official World, and Wu Wo-yao, the author 
of Strange Events of the Last Twenty Years. Both works were at 
first serialized in some newspapers which began to flourish in 
Shanghai at that time. These works won considerable reputation 
for their authors. But to my mind the best of all is The Travels 
of Mr Derelict by Liu Ô (c. 1850-1910), with his scathing attack 
on bureaucracy and on chauvinistic emotions against Western 
ideas. In his novel Liu once wrote: ‘All men know that corrupt 
officials are bad, but few know that strict officials are even worse. 
For whereas a corrupt official knows his own faults and dares not 
play the tyrant openly, a strict official imagines that since he 
never takes bribes he is free to do as he likes. Then self-confidence 
and personal prejudice may lead him to kul the innocent or even 
endanger the state.”21 
Among the late Ch'ing writers Liu Ó was one who had some 
understanding of the importance of describing the denser psycho- 
logical texture of his characters. He did not show such a penchant 
in the first volume of this novel, but in its sequel, the translated 
title of which is A Nun of Taishan. his psychological acumen is 
most remarkable. The novel was written at a time when Camille 
and Nicholas Nickleby were being rendered into literary Chinese.?? 
Although we cannot tell how deeply Liu Ô was steeped in the 
new ideological sensibility and was therefore influenced by a 
foreign literary style of the time, the following passage may serve 
as an outstanding example of his admirable fusion of edifying 
pathos with artistic conscience, the like of which had never been 
attempted in China. It is a narrative in the first person, informing 
us about the lugubrious happenings in the life of a young nun, 
Yi-yün: 
The other year there was a young man Jen Sanyeh (the 'third 
son' of a Jen family), who fell in love with me and I with him 
at first sight, and after a few more meetings I needn't tell you 
how sweet we were to each other, and then at night when I 
went to bed, my thoughts began to wander on and on. At first, 
I thought this man was so good to me and | felt kind of grate- 
ful and thought I should therefore be nicer to him; then I 
thought how he looked, and the more I thought, the handsomer 
he seemed; and then [ thought how he talked, and the more 
I thought the more interesting his words seemed to me. The 
moment I closed my eyes I saw his image and when I opened 
my eyes, my thought still lingered over him— well, I was in love. 
There was no chance of getting a sleep that night! Towards 
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the fourth or fifth watch, or shortly before dawn, I felt my 
face was very hot, and I jumped out of bed to look at myself 
in the mirror and saw it was red like a peach blossom. I thought 
I could fall in love with such a face myself, not to speak of 
young men; and those two little eyes seemed, I don’t know 
why, like two watery bubbles; I took out my handkerchief to 
wipe them and, strange to say, they were really moist. When 
dawn came, my head was dizzy and my eyes were drowsy and 
I forced myself to sleep a wink. But in a short while, I heard 
somebody talking in my sleep and at once sat up. I thought 
to myself ‘Is it my Sanyeh coming to see me?’ Then I listened 
again and found it was only a coolie coming to sweep the floor. 
So I lay down again and fell asleep a second time, and this 
time I slept till noon. . . 
‘The next day Sanyeh again came to the Temple and I seized 
a chance to pull him to a small room, and I said, “Let's have 
a little talk together.’ When we arrived at the room, I sat down 
on the bedside together with Sanyeh and I said, ‘Sanyeh, I want 
to speak to you. . .” But hardly had this escaped my mouth 
when I thought to myself: What a shame for a girl to mention 
it first before the man had said anything about it! And I was 
so ashamed of myself that I wanted to sink beneath the ground 
and blushed all over and took to my heels. I was dashing out 
of the room, but Sanyeh saw what was in my mind, or guessed 
he did, and ran after me and embraced me saying, ‘Heart and 
liver, my precious, don’t run away. I know half of what you 
mean. . .”°8 
With Liu Ó's manifest talent and insatiable zest in probing a new 
realm of this literary genre, it would not have been difficult for 
him to acclimatize traditional Chinese colloquial fiction to a richer 
evocation of subtle nuances of feelings similar to those appearing 
in some of the works of his Western counterparts, but for the in- 
opportune times in which he lived. For Liu Ô was born and lived 
when China was suffering extreme indignities at the hands of 
foreign powers, when a sense of national humiliation had driven 
the average Chinese intellectuals to such a slough of despondency 
that something of a cataclysm which would topple the Manchu 
dynasty and sweep away their shame with it was more than desired. 
The traditional colloquial fiction, with its stale sentiments and 
themes, was on the point of being discredited. As a matter of fact, 
throughout the course of one thousand years in which that fiction 
emerged and evolved, it had only een peripheral to the old 
literary tradition, as a form of entertainment, and it was now 
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thought to be unreflective of the current thought of the time and 
still less conducive to the emergence of a millennium on the soil 
of an old moribund empire, the political and social structure of 
which began to crumble. It could also de predicted that a literature 
nourished on the prevalent ideas of that time would serve as an 
instrument of social criticism, and the moral exploration of the 
mind would remain anchored, for the time being, in the compara- 
tively neglected portion of the translated works. 
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THERE has been a tendency in recent years for Western sinologists 
to concentrate almost exclusively on mainland China and to pay 
little attention to the island of Taiwan. 

This pre-occupation with the mainland is understandable. After 
all, the overwhelming bulk of the Chinese people is to be found 
on the mainland; and even during the centuries Taiwan was under 
Chinese control, it was little more than a minor province, with a 
cultural life scarcely representative of the whole nation. 

It is now, however, two decades since the Kuomintang govern- 
ment with two million refugee mainlanders established themselves 
in Taiwan, and during these years this infusion of new blood has 
gradually changed the texture and flavour of the island commun- 
ity. This is not only evident in the political and social fields, but 
in the cultural field as well. Since the late 1950’s there has been 
a marked flourishing of the arts and an enormous upsurge in 
literary output. It is therefore time that some attention should be 
focused on the Taiwan scene. 

It is true that surveys of Chinese literature in Taiwan have been 
made by T. A. Hsia? Lucy Chen,? and A. C. Scott,* but these 
have not been anything like the studies-in-depth of present-day 
mainland writers which have appeared in recent European lan- 
guage publications.” 

This article is, therefore, an attempt to draw attention to the 
fact that there are writers in Taiwan, who, though not having 
reached the stature of the ‘giants’ of early modern Chinese litera- 
ture, are, nevertheless, contributing to the whole corpus of modern 
writing. 

The reasons why Meng Yao has been chosen as the subject 
of this study are, first of all, that she is an award-winning novelist; 
and secondly, because she is considered one of Taiwan’s most 
popular writers. Apart from these two considerations, I feel that 
Meng Yao merits attention because she expresses certain attitudes 
which are to be found among many Chinese in Taiwan who are 
concerned for the welfare of their people. 

Difficulties do, of course, arise when one attempts to assess the 
works of a living author. One is constantly faced with the possi- 
bility that whilst an analysis is being made, the writer in question 
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may produce material which is different in nature and quality from 
all that has gone before. No definitive judgment can therefore be 
made. Another problem arises when one tries to draw a line 
between what is to be included and what excluded in a study 
such as this. Fortunately, Meng Yao has helped to resolve this 
problem herself by leaving Taiwan in 1962 for Singapore, where 
she spent three years as an Associate Professor of Chinese in 
Nanyang University. Although she returned to Taiwan in 1965, 
I feel that this period in Singapore provides a suitable terminus 
ad quem, and have therefore limited this study to the novels pub- 
lished up to 1963. Remarks concerning the social, intellectual and 
literary fields in Taiwan are similarly limited to the same period. 

Before I proceed with our study it will prove helpful to review 
the Taiwan scene following its transformation into the last bastion 
of the Kuomintang government. 

In 1949 when the Kuomintang suffered defeat at the Hands of 
the Communists and, together with its remaining armies and large 
numbers of refugees, evacuated to Taiwan, few Chinese antici- 
pated that their stay on the island would be anything but of short 
duration. To their minds, all that was required was a re-organiza- 
tion of the defeated rabble into a strong fighting force; for, so it 
was believed, as soon as the population on the mainland experi- 
enced the ‘tyranny’ of the new regime, it would rise up against 
its oppressors and ally itself with its compatriots in Taiwan in an 
effort to re-establish a free republic. Time proved them wrong, 
however. As the years passed and the mainlanders in Taiwan 
were no nearer to returning to their homes than they were at the 
commencement of their exile, their hope faded, and a marked 
indifference to the slogans of the politicians began to set in. Never- 
theless, from the government’s point of view, hope had to be kept 
alive. An effort was made to sustain this hope through the intro- 
duction of the ‘ideology of counterattack'." People were not to be 
allowed to fall into a way of thinking which suggested that exile 
was to be a permanent feature of their existence. The army had 
to be maintained, strengthened and modernized until the time 
was ripe for counterattack, and to achieve this all other considera- 
tions had to take second place. 

But the time to return has still not arrived, and two million 
refugee mainlanders have had to make a living as best they could 
in an alien environment. Alien, because although the Taiwanese 
are of Chinese stock and have always ‘remained conscious of their 
Chinese origins and strongly identified with the mainland’,® the 
initial exploitation of the Taiwanese, and frequent discrimination 
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in favour of the mainlanders, did nothing to endear the new- 
comers to the local population. An uneasy alliance continues to 
exist between the two groups. They exist side by side in separate 
social organizations, and few attempts have been made to bridge 
the gap. There has, of course, always been a tendency for Chinese 
living overseas to gather socially according to the province from 
which they originate, and the same trend is evident in Taiwan 
today. But between Taiwanese and mainlander there is a rift 
greater than the one that normally separates the inhabitants of 
one province from that of another. Taiwan is, when all is said 
and done, a temporary haven for the Kuomintang and the main- 
land refugee. In the meantime the mainlander has had to make 
what he can of his life in an uncongenial environment. Gradually, 
as he saw ‘the prospects for returning to the mainland fade’! and 
began to feel the effect of living in reduced circumstances, he 
became frustrated and bitter. There are, of course, those who fore- 
saw the end of the Nationalist regime on the mainland, and accord- 
ingly made adequate provision for their future. By and large, 
however, the majority lost all their holdings and arrived in Taiwan 
with little to sustain them. 

_ As for the older mainland intellectuals who sought refuge in 
Taiwan, many of them were so emacizted mentally by their ex- 
periences during the Sino-Japanese war and the subsequent revolu- 
tion, and were so frustrated by poverty and insecurity in Taiwan, 
that few expressions of major intellectual activity emerged. Exist- 
ing on meagre salaries, many highly-trained men in universities 
had to supplement their incomes by holding down several jobs 
at once, thus having neither time nor energy left to engage in 
research. 

Apart from the frustration of coping with day to day living, 
other factors also contributed towards this intellectual barrenness. 
Many suffered from a defeatist state of mind—a ‘complete lack 
of confidence in their own capacities and an inability to find a 
meaning in the life for which they were trained.” Unable to adjust 
to a new set of circumstances, they ‘cherished the myth of return- 
ing to the mainland’,!* and frequently hid themselves from the 
unpleasantness of the present by writing books concerned with 
the distant past or by reprinting the works of their youth. 

It must, however, be pointed out that, although the intellectual 
had litle to offer in his own field, he nevertheless exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the administration, at least in the early 
1950’s.13  . 

Among the two million refugees that followed Chiang Kai-shek 
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into exile there were both writers of distinction as well as aspiring 
writers who had yet to make their names. 

With the defeat of Communism and the return to the mainland 
as very live issues, it was natural that writers and novelists should 
be encouraged to wield their pens in the fight against Communism 
and in the maintenance of morale. A spate of books with such 
titles as Men and Women Behind the Iron Curtain, Communist 
Agents, The Tragedy of the Fellow-traveller,!* reveal that this was 
the dominant theme. 

However, reports of unsatisfactory conditions on the mainland 
coupled with gradual economic improvement in Taiwan helped 
to reduce the threat of Communism within the island population.15 
This led to a decrease in official pre-occupation with Communism 
in Taiwan itself. Writers accordingly laid less emphasis on the 
theme of freedom versus Communism, and even of Taiwan versus 
the mainland. Instead, if a novelist had learnt to accept his pro- 
tracted stay in Taiwan, he would place his characters in a Taiwan 
environment; otherwise he would cast his mind back to the good 
old days on the mainland: to a favourite haunt in Peking or in 
Hangchow, long before war or revolution disrupted his life. 

With this shift in emphasis, there was a remarkable upsurge in 
literary output. Apart from the established mainland writers who 
continued to contribute to the Taiwan literary scene, a whole new 
generation of writers emerged during the late 1950's and '60's, 
among whom were to be found young Taiwanese writers.19 These 
writers made considerable use of the large number of periodicals 
published in Taiwan as an outlet for their work, and the best of 
their novels were serialized in the numerous literary supplements. 
At one time there were as many as 300 periodicals and reviews in 
circulation; but, as with so many journals of a similar character 
published before the war on the mainland, many of these had only 
a short existence. 

Despite the enormous output of writing in Taiwan in recent 
years, T. A. Hsia, in an appendix to C. T. Hsia’s A History of 
Modern Chinese Fiction, presents a very gloomy picture of the 
literary scene. In his opinion, nothing of lasting value has yet 
emerged in the realm of fiction. Nor, according to him, is there 
likely to be until writers come to terms with themselves, stop 
indulging in nostalgic reminiscences of the past, and face the future 
with a realistic attitude to life. Lucy Chen is even more scathing 
when, in the early 1960’s, she wrote, ‘Formosa is not the place 
it was ten years ago. But there is little sign of this in the new 
books that compete for readers’ dollars in Formosa’s bookstores. 
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Most established literary men are afraid or too lazy to expose 
and analyse either their own inner selves or the changing society 
around them.’?? 

‘Afraid’ and ‘lazy’ are rather misleading adjectives when used 
to describe Taiwan’s writers. ‘Cautious’ and ‘restrained’ may be 
more accurate, for in a society where what Mark Mancall calls 
‘submerged itotalitarianism’!® operates, no individual is certain 
when he has gone beyond what is permissible. If he is critical of 
society in his writing, his criticism may be construed as dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration that governs that society. What is - 
surprising is the amount of criticism that has so far been toler- 
ated. Nevertheless, the boundary line between acceptable and un- 
acceptable criticism is bound to be very fine indeed, and rather 
naturally, few are willing to risk exposing themselves to something 
of which they do not know the consequences. 

In view of what has been said thus far, it might prove useful to 
quote Nieh Hua-ling who, although cleverly side-stepping the issue 
of freedom of expression, comes to the defence of Taiwan’s 
writers. 


‘Some people are perennially pessimistic about the literary 
scene in Taiwan. In the past they have had reason. But I am 
not so pessimistic. We have taken the first slep if we have begun 
to be aware of our literary responsibility and to make an earnest 
attempt to make our writing say something meaningful and true 
about ourselves and the people around us. They may not be 
particularly interested in the larger social problems existing in 
this area, nor do they care to be critical of any political doctrine. 
A true realist does not have to be interested in the unusual in 
life or in any great social problems, but can find a depth of 
creative satisfaction in the commonplace and the ordinary in life 
and the underlying motivation of his material. The new genera- 
tion of writers is tending in this direction, It is undoubtedly 
too early to make any definite evaluation of the contemporary 
Chinese writers of fiction, either women or men, I will grant, 
but when the day comes, I have faith that we will be found 
not entirely barren.’!? 


Undoubtedly, one could find numbers of writers who were 
interested only in trivia, and whose works reflected the judgment 
of Lucy Chen. But between the years 1949 and 1963 there was 
a small, but growing body of writers who proved Nieh Hua-ling 
right by taking the first step towards being aware of literary respon- 
sibility, and by making an attempt to say something meaningful 
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about the society in which the authors lived. One such writer is 
Meng Yao. 

Meng Yao, nom de plume for Yang Tsung-chen, was born 29th 
May, 1919, in the city of Hankow in Hupei province. The family 
was fairly wealthy, and included three sons and two daughters, 
Meng Yao being the third child. She received her primary educa- 
tion first in Hankow and later in Nanking, when her family moved 
to that city. The death of her mother and the remarriage of her 
father brought unhappiness into the family. The family then re- 
turned to Hankow, and Meng Yao completed her secondary educa- 
tion in the Hankow City First Girls’ Middle School. | 

In 1938, with the undeclared war with Japan in its second year, 
the situation in Hankow was so tense that Meng Yao’s father sent 
the three eldest children to Szechuan to continue their education 
there. Thus, Meng Yao became one of the fifty million who 
migrated from the war zone or from Japanese-occupied areas into 
the interior. Meng Yao passed the entrance examination for the 
National Central University and took up her studies in the Depart- 
ment of History. 

Meng Yao graduated in 1942, and married a young man from 
the Aeronautical Engineering Department to whom she had origin- 
ally been attracted because of their mutual love for Chinese opera. 
The marriage was not a success, and after the birth of her first 
son in 1944, she went alone with her child to teach at the Chien- 
yang Girls’ Middle School where she remained until the end of 
the war. The family was then reunited and moved to Shanghai. 
Life in post-war Shanghai was extremely difficult. Inflation, over- 
population and unemployment were the order of the day, and 
Meng Yao had no opportunity to help supplement the family 
income. In 1948 a second son was born. 

1949 was to see the complete collapse of the Nationalist govern- 
ment on the mainland, but by then Meng Yao and her family 
had already gone into exile in Taiwan, and Meng Yao had found 
a teaching position at the Taichung Teachers’ Training College. 

A period of mental depression followed from which Meng Yao 
found relief in the writing of essays. These were published in the 
women’s weekly supplement and the literary supplement of the 
Chung-yang jih-pao (Central Daily News). As her publications 
met with success, so her faith in her own writing grew. However, 
mental and physical hardships frequently caused a note of pessim- 
ism to creep into her writing. 

Meng Yao’s marriage broke up in 1955, and she went to Taipei, 
where she became a lecturer at the Taiwan Normal University. 
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In 1959 she was promoted to Associate Professor, and in 1962 
accepted the position of Associate Professor of Chinese at Nan- 
yang University in Singapore. She relinquished this post in 1965, 
owing to general unrest in the university, and returned to Tai- 
wa n.?0 

Meng Yao took up writing seriously in 1950, and her first novel 
Mei-hung (Rainbow) was completed in that year. It was immedi- 
ately published in the journal Tzu-yu ch'ing-nien (Free Youth), 
although it was not brought out in book-form until 1957. 

Rainbow traces the lives of three women who had met as 
students in Chungking during the war, and whose paths were 
destined to cross later in Shanghai and finally in Taiwan. Rainbow 
has all the ingredients for a good story, yet this novel does not 
quite “come off’, as the characters fail to come alive until about 
midway through the novel. Nevertheless, Meng Yao did make, 
through one of the protagonists, some acute observations on the 
dilemma of the university-trained married woman who feels that 
her. education is wasted through the need to occupy herself with 
domestic responsibilities. She has also sought to probe into the 
underlying causes for the failure of so many modern marriages. 

Rainbow was followed in 1953 by Hsin yiian (Garden of the 
Heart), which proved an outright success with the reading public 
in Taiwan. It had by 1960 run into seven editions. In this novel 
Meng Yao enters the mind of a disfigured woman who has dedi- 
‘cated her life to the service of others, yet is moved with the same 
longings as any normal woman for personal happiness. Her prob- 
lems are worked out on a very small stage, with only four support- 
ing characters. The strength of the novel lies in its portrayal of 
the protagonist, whereas its weakness lies in a tendency towards 
melodrama when the author deals with the problems and tragedies 
of its subsidiary characters. 

1955 was a ‘profitable’ year for Meng Yao, for at least four of 
her novels came off the press in rapid succession: Chi-fan feng-yü 
(Storms of Life), Liu-an hua-ıning (A Flower Blooms in the Shade 
of a Willow), Ch'iung-hsiang (Poverty Lane) and Wei-yen (Dan- 
gerous Precipice). The first of these is a study of an over-indulged 
and self-centred adolescent who fails to mature emotionally be- 
cause her widowed mother gives in to her every whim during her 
formative years. The second novel, slender both in plot and format, 
consists of observations on life, love and marriage by a girl stud- 
ent. Poverty Lane deals with a man’s rejection of a woman for 
the. love of another, and the tragedy that follows as a consequence 
of the woman’s being unable to accept that rejection. Well-told 
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though these three stories may be, they are, nevertheless, minor 
novels that neither make nor break Meng Yao’s reputation. 

In a class on its own is the fourth novel, Dangerous Precipice, 
for it is Meng Yao’s first attempt at exploring the Communist 
mind. In view of her own political stand, she naturally starts off 
with the premise that Communism is bankrupt, and that it negates 
all that is best in human nature. Dangerous Precipice was written 
at a time when most anti-Communist novels in Taiwan followed 
the well-tried theme of ‘handsome anti-Communist secret agent 
with whom one or more female Communists would fall in love 
and sacrifice their lives so that he could carry out his mission and 
return safely to Formosa.'?! 

To a certain extent Meng Yao uses the same ingredients, though 
in reverse. It is her protagonist who is a Communist agent, and 
it is the women who are on the opposite side of the political fence. 
In contrast to the common formula, the plot is set in a city on 
the mainland a short time prior to its occupation by the Red 
Army. 

The hero, Kao Shih, indulges in intrigues and the manipulation 
of the lives of other people, not just for the Cause’, but because 
he gains a certain amount of personal satisfaction in the destruc- 
tion of those he considers his inferiors. 

Having presented the reader with a thoroughly unpleasant 
character, who, nevertheless, possesses a ‘personality sufficiently 
magnetic to exercise authority over his fellow-men, and who is 
handsome enough for women to be attracted to him, Meng Yao 
then proceeds to develop her theme: the gradual humanizing of 
a hard-bitten Communist, which leads to his eventual alienation 
from the Party and to his salvation as a human being. 

The two women in the protagonist’s life are Pao-ling, a student, 
and Shan-chüan, an actress. The one is bitterly opposed to Com- 
munism, while the other has no decided political leanings, allowing 
herself to be used by the Communists because of her love for Kao 
Shih. 

Before he admits that there are suck emotions as love and con- 
cern for one’s fellow-men, Kao Shih finds it easy to justify his 
ruthless manipulation of other people; but, once love has gained 
a foothold in him, he is in constant conflict with himself. As long 
as be is undivided in his loyalties, he can carry out his assign- 
ments with strength of purpose, but as soon as he permits human 
qualities to take command, his ruthlessness is broken down. Each 
incident described reveals the inconsistencies in his behaviour as 
he strugbles with moral issues. Eventually, the change in Kao Shih 
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gathers momentum until it leads to disenchantment with Com- 
munism and to self-disgust. Complete self-realization does not 
come, however, until he has killed Shan-chuan, the woman he really 
loves. But by then it is too late to make amends, and he takes 
his own life. 

Dangerous Precipice must have come as something of a sur- 
prise to its readers, for here is a novel which breaks with the 
pattern already set by numerous other anti-Communist novelists 
in Taiwan. Here is a writer who seeks to penetrate into the mind 
of a Communist and who tries to find out ‘what makes him tick’. 
But whereas the author clearly regards many Communists as using 
the Communist ideology for their own ends, she is equally un- 
willing to regard all members of the Kuomintang as morally per- 
fect. She portrays a Kuomintang official who appears in this novel, 
for example, as a frivolous and somewhat irresponsible man. 
Through two other characters who place loyalty to friend and 
lover above loyalty to the Kuomintang government, she attempts 
to show that the practice of humanity is important in any society, 
irrespective of who controls it. 

Meng Yao, in this and other novels, clearly refuses to see a 
situation in simple terms of black and white. She is willing to 
allow that there are degrees of goodness and badness on both 
sides of the political fence. There is no wholesale condemnation 
of Communists as such. To Meng Yao they are people in various 
stages of delusion. At one end of the scale are Kao Shih’s fellow- 
agents—the embodiment of all that is worst in Communism; at 
the other there is Shan-chüan, who is not evil, but simply mis- 
guided. In between are the Kao Shihs, who are not human enough 
to be useless to Communism, but not hard enough, either, to 
be beyond redemption. 

In whatever way Meng Yao chooses to express her anti-Com- 
munist sentiments, her message to the Taiwan public is abund- 
antly clear. It was not the message, however, that won her a liter- 
ary award so much as her skilful handling of the psychological 
dilemma of a man to whom it gradually becomes clear that he has 
built his life on false premises.?? 

Three more novels appeared between 1958 and 1959: Chuei 
tsung (In Pursuit of a Clue), a small ‘thriller’ with a love interest, 
Liu-lang han (The Vagabond), a collection of three novelettes 
dealing with various aspects of love and marriage, and Luan-li jen 
(The Alienated). 

The Alienated merits some attention, for it marked the termi- 
nation of a crisis in Meng Yao’s career. It followed upon a period 
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in which she had had serious doubts about herself as a writer. 
In an Epilogue to this novel Meng Yao remarks, ‘Many people 
have criticized my writing as being over-imaginative. In moments 
of quietness I have turned this problem over and over in my mind. 

‘If we start from the premise that ‘Art is produced out of the 
despair that man experiences in the world of reality’, then I have 
the right to create an [artistically] imaginative world for myself; 
and if I should accept the argument that ‘one ought ceaselessly 
and humbly to accept criticism and guidence from other people’, 
then I ought from time to time to put mvself under the authority 
of others and grope after progress. But it is not easy to change 
the way one is accustomed to writing. and it is not even some- 
thing that one can freely arrange oneself. This dilemma brought 
my writing to its lowest ebb.’28 

It was whilst reading a newspaper that some article or news 
item (Meng Yao is not specific about this) suddenly had the effect 
of illuminating the whole problem for her. It clarified her mind 
and helped her to come to the conclusion that if either of the 
two foregoing principles of writing applied to her, it would have 
to be the first, since she had clearly experienced the ‘despair’ 
which stimulates artistic creation. She therefore felt she had the 
right to portray life as she saw it, whether the critics considered 
it overtly imaginative or not. 

Meng Yao presents this novel to her readers with the following 
words, ‘I do not know if I am able to offer anything to the reader; 
but, for me, this is the real world as I see it.'?^* She concludes the 
Epilogue by saying, ‘I know that this little garden I work in is 
impoverished, and I dare not predict what kind of flowers it will 
bring forth or what fruits it will bear, or even if flowers will bloom 
or fruit grow. But having taken stock bf this plot of land, I will 
unceasingly cultivate it.’25 

This final statement suggests that Meng Yao regards her writing 
as a vocation. Writing for her is not mere self-indulgence, but a 
necessity, and she will continue to write on issues that matter 
to her, regardless of her limitations or the fulminations of her 
critics. 

The story in The Alienated runs briefly as follows: Hsiao- 
ch’dan, a young man with a police record, has been expelled from 
several schools for disorderly behaviour. and is currently un- 
employed. He keeps himself in pocket by working with a gang of 
ticket scalpers outside the picture-theatres in Taipei. Gauging the 
popularity of a film, he and the fellow-members of his gang buy 
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tickets for whole rows of seats, then resell the tickets at grossly 
inflated’ prices. 

Hsiao-ch üan's father, Ku-ch'üan..has been invalided out of the 
army and lives on a small pension. Hsiao-ch’uan’s mother, Yu-mei, 
. had run away with a lover to Taiwan some ten years previous to 
` the events recorded in the story. They had created a new life for 
themselves. with little thought for the people they had deserted 
on the mainland. The 1949 revolution brought father and son 
‘over to the island, and a series of events leads up to Yu-mei 
seeing them again. She fecls nothing but pity for her husband, but 
her love for her son is so resuscitated that it overshadows her 
attachment to her lover. and she can no longer continue living 
with him. 

Yu-mei locates her family in Taipei, not knowing what kind of 
reception she will be given. Her husband takes her back, assum- 
ing that she has repented of her past. Her son, however, will have 
nothing to do with her. To him -she is just a fallen woman who 
deserted her child when he needed her most, and therefore does 
not deserve his respect. 

It does not take Yu-mei’s husband long to discover that it was 
not love for him that brought her back, but a longing to be close 
to her son. He also comes to realize that she has not severed her 
emotional ties to her lover. It is finally the tensions that build 
up between husband and wife, and the fact that Yu-mei is con- 
stantly at the receiving end of Ku-ch'üan's taunts and-displays 
of bad temper, that help to soften Hsiao-ch’üan’s attitude to his 
mother. Mingled with the angry hurt that he nurses against her 
is a desire to stretch out a forgiving hand. As he struggles with 
these contradictory feelings, he is simultaneously brought face to 
face with his own inadequacies. the purposelessness of his life and 
his lack of education, by a student nurse, a certain Tung-feng, who 
had befriended him during one of his father's many illnesses. 

Tung-feng maintains that if their friendship is to continue, 
Hsiao-ch'üan must make himself into something she can respect. 
How better can he prove his good intentions than by renouncing 
his present mode of living, and by attempting to work for the 
senior high school entrance examination, thus taking up the 
threads of his interrupted education? 

But Hsiao-ch'üan is totally unsuited to a life of study. Seafaring 
and fishing have a far greater appeal for him and are, to his 
mind, totally respectable occupations. However, Tung-feng's ten- 
dency to regard secondary education as a door to higher social 
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status forces him to go against his natural -nclinations and to strive 
to come up to the expectations of the girl he loves. - 

When after weeks of self-denial and hard work his name is 
not to be found on the list of successful candidates, he sees his 
failure as a gross conspiracy by the examining board'against young 
people of his type. He had wanted to change, but society would 
not let him. Exploding with rage he goes on a rampage with. his 
old gang and reverts to his former attitrdes. 

The slender relationship with his motker, which had been fos- 
tered under the influence of Tung-feng, is weakened through this 
new turn of events. 

When Hsiao-ch'üan's anger is eventually spent, he discovers that 
the other young men in his gang are as dissatisfied with their aim- 
less drifting as he is. Going back to school is no solution. Hsiao- 
ch'üan has proved that no school is willing to admit boys of his 
kind. As they discuss their problems together, the conversation 
turns to the possibility of taking up an offer to join a small fishing 
fleet that has recently been put into operation by one of the boys'. 
uncles. Hsiao-ch’uan is not ready to come to a decision, but his 
mind is finally made up.for him by a crucial incident involving 
his mother. 

Yu-mei's lover, after months of searching ‘for her, appeals to 
her to return to him. Hsaio-ch'üan reacts violently against the man 
he feels bas violated his-mother and humiliated his father. In the 
struggle that ensues Yu-mei comes to tke defence of her son, and 
her lover takes his leave. Yu-mei then :urns on her son in anger 
and disappointment at the turn of events, and her son decides 
to pack his bags and leave home. In one move, therefore, Yu-mei 
dismisses her lover and forever alienates her son. Her return to 
her family and her attempts at restitution bring nothing but misery 
to everyone involved. She considers committing suicide, but she 
shakes off this thought and leaves Taip2i for the unknown. 

The aspect that Meng Yao dwells on in this novel, apart from 
the story of a woman's need to atone for her mistakes and to 
make restitution to’a child she had deserted, is the problem of 
adolescents in' Taiwan, and in particular, the necessity of suiting 
education to the needs of young people. We see Meng Yao trying 
to break away from the common Chinese insistence on higher 
education as the means of total self-fulfilment. She tries to show 
that personal satisfaction can be achieved in walks of life other 
than the scholarly. 

What Meng Yao advocates may seem obvious enough to the 
Western reader. But in a society which, despite the incursion of 
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Western notions and modern psychological teaching regarding the 
development of young people, still tends to regard the path of 
scholarship and learning as the most important, and in which 
children are notoriously overworked in schools so that they can 
pass the examinations which will open doors to ever higher educa- 
tional institutions, it is something of an achievement to be able 
to see the fulfilment of a young person’s personality in terms of 
other occupations. 

The fact that vocational schools are on the increase in Taiwan“ 
shows that many people in the educational field think along the 
same lines as Meng Yao. The Alienated is therefore not an argu- 

-ment in favour of more vocational schools or alternative training 
for young people, but a plea for a greater understanding on the 
part of the educated public for those who do not naturally fit into 
an academic mould. It is an attempt to make people realize that 
lack of scholarly attainment does not imply that a person is a 
failure. To be a delinguent is to be a failure, suggests Meng Yao, 
but to take up an honest trade is certainly not so. 

Could all this have been said without the introduction of the 
repentant mother and the theme that 5 . . . love in real life is bitter 
suffering?" Possibly; but by juxtaposing two characters who, in 
their separate ways, are regarded as failures, Meng Yao creates a 
tension that would otherwise be missing. 

Both Hsiao-ch'üan and Yu-mei are trying to make good their 
failures, but Hsiao-ch’üan’s attempts to reform are not accepted 
by society, and Yu-mei's attempts to make restitution are not 
accepted by her son. Both are reaching out for understanding; 
but whereas Hsiao-ch'üan demands a hearing from society, he is 
not willing to concede that his mother has a similar right to be 
heard by him. 

It is this interplay between mother and son, their almost reach- 
ing a moment of reconciliation, only to be driven apart by a mis- 
understanding, that makes the novel. 

Hsiao mu-wu (The Little Wooden Shack) which was published 
in 1960 cleverly captures the atmosphere of a shanty-town inhab- 
ited by mainlanders who have come down in the world. It suc- 
ceeds in its lively and sometimes humorous delineation of char- 
acter, but disappoints in the facility of its conclusion. It was fol- 
lowed in 1961 by Sheng-ming-ti lieh-ch’e (Train of Life) which 
deals with the precariousness of life for many mainlanders in Tai- 
wan. Three types of mainlanders are here portrayed in sharp con- 
trast to each other. On the one side there are those who, through 
Jack of material success, disintegrate as human beings and use fate 
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as their excuse for failing to better their lot. On the other side 
there are those who ride precariously on the crest of affluence, 
reaping its benefits as long as their luck lasts. Between these two 
types, there is a third who will make the best of their situation and 
maintain their integrity, whether faced with grinding poverty or the 
lure of material abundance. The paths of all three types cross in 
the novel. 

Shih-jen-shu (The Man-eating Tree) published in 1962, differs 
from the novels preceding it in that Meng Yao’s delineations of 
her characters are no longer as detailed as before. They are im- 
pressionistic and sketchy. Similarly, the descriptions of the setting 
in which her protagonists operate are kept to the barest minimum. 
What takes over is the didactic element which was adumbrated in 
The Alienated and which is such a feature of her later major 
works. 

Into the plot, concerned with four major characters and four 
subsidiary ones, Meng Yao weaves her ideas on the present-day 
mainland community in Taiwan. Violence, deceit, hunger for 
power and recognition, and tragedy are just some of the ingredi- 
ents that go into the story. The Man-eating Tree is not just an 
intricate story of human relationships. Men Yao introduces sus- 
tained criticism of a society in which materialism and cynicism 
dominate. Cynicism, according to Men Yao, is bred by war and 
the resulting disruption of a normal, orderly society, as well as 
by the uncertainty of the future of mankind, which seems bent on 
self-destruction. Such cynicism results in a type of philosophy 
which can be summed up in the words of one of the characters 
in the novel, “You see, . . . the atom bomb is hanging over our 
heads; the air we breathe is radio-active; our food is grown with 
chemical fertilizers, and our clothes are made from synthetic 
fibres. The good, the bad, the true, the false, which of any of 
these things are we given time to sort out? So you see, what we 
can enjoy, we ought to go all out to enjov.'?? Conscience has no 
place in this particular character's scheme of things, for the whole 
of mankind is on the verge of annihilation. Life must be lived to 
the full because there is no guarantee that there will be a to- 
morrow. 

But just as Taiwanese society is not peopled exclusively with 
characters who live by the above philosophy, so Meng Yao's novel 
does not deal solely with the cynics and materialists. As a com- 
plete contrast Meng Yao introduces a character who ‘would rather 
sacrifice the pleasures of the moment for the sake of living with a 
clear conscience.7? This is the underlying principle of his life, and 
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all his actions are motivated by it However, until the moment 
when he is actively involved in the fate of another human being, 
he is accused of being negative and other-worldly. The accusation 
is to some extent just, for although he seems to have found the 
solution to life's problems for himself, this solution is not alwzvs 
adequate when he is faced with the dilemmas of other people. 
Despite his inability to come up with the answers to any and every 
problem, he is, nevertheless, the only stable point in the lives of his 
friends, and he is the one’ with whom they can be completely 
" honest. In the final analysis, it is this character's deep concern for 
his fellow-men which more than outweighs the inadequacies in 
himself. | 

1962 saw four further novels come off the press: Ch'üeh-ch'ing 
chi (Renunciation), Hsiao-wu (Morning Mist), Han-hsiu ts'ao 
(Mimosa) and Fu-yiin pai-jih (Floating Clouds and White Sun). 

Renunciation has a quiet, brooding quality which perfectly 
matches the theme of a woman whose experience of the temporari- 
ness of human relationships drives her to seek and find in Budd- 
hism an enduring tranquility which makes her invulnerable to the 
contrariness of life. 

Morning Mist describes the gradual deterioration in the relation- 
ship between three members of a family, due to changes in their 
financial circumstances, and their eventual reconciliation. It throws 
an interesting sidelight on the mentality of those mainlanders who, 
by background and upbringing, are not equipped to compete for 
employment when misfortune strikes. 

Mimosa revolves round a character who puts love of another 
before love of self, to the extent that she helps in the reconciliation 
of an estranged couple, even though she might have benefited by 
their remaining estranged. 

Floating Clouds and White Sun, a novel of 384 pages, was first 
published in February 1962, and was followed by a second edition 
four months later. 

The novel owes its title to a poem, quoted by one of the char- 
acters, which ends with the words: ‘ ... Floating clouds obscure 
the white sun. The wandering one has quite forgotten home.’3° 
The sense of loss and despair which is evident in the poem perme- 
ates the whole novel and creates an atmosphere of pessimism 
which is largely unrelieved. A small note of hope is, however, 
sounded in the reply to the above quotation, ‘But the white sun 
will always remain the white sun, and floating clouds cannot hide 
its splendour forever.'?! 

Despite this expression of hope, the sun remains obscured for 
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the majority of the characters in the novel, and tragedy follows 
upon tragedy for those who live by a negative or destructive philo- 
sophy of life. 7 

What Meng Yao does in this novel is to take a look at society 
as it manifests itself around her. What she sees is growing moral 
laxity, inconsistent behaviour among adults, broken homes, neg- 
lected children., a rising crime rate with increased juvenile delin- 
quency. Nevertheless, Meng Yao is net primarily interested in 
describing the moral decay that has set in in society. Her main 
pre-occupation in this novel is to determine the causes for these 
‘phenomena’, as she calls them, and where possible to suggest a 
remedy. | | 

The characters in the novel fall into four main groups, not be- 
cause of their inter-relationship in the plot, but because they are 
characterized by a similarity of traits, or because they share a 
common philosophy of life. 

The first group consists of three characters: Hu Sze-chao, a 
divorced ex-civil servant who prides herself on her independent 
turn of mind, and who, after a succession of brief love-affairs, now 
co-habits with a man considerably younger than herself; her sister, 
Sze-tieh, a wild, promiscuous young woman of twenty, who does 
not believe in the sanctity of marriage; and Hsii Cheng-shih, a 
junior civil servant who, for the sake of his own advancement, 
manipulates people and situations to serve his own ends. These 
three represent those who have rejected the moral values of the 
past in the name of assertive individualism, progress and modern- 
ity. 

The second group consists of four characters: Ai Ch’ing-chih, 
the widow of a once-important government official on the main- 
land; her erstwhile suitor and present lover, T’ao Tan-feng, a 
prominent politician, whose wife is in America; Feng Tso-fu, an 
eminent industrialist, who indulges in amorous affairs so long as 
they do not lead to divorce; and his wife, Hsüeh-ch'ing, whose 
conscience eventually drives her to suicide after she has fallen 
short of her own moral standards. These four represent those who 
have not consciously rejected the moral precepts of the past, but 
who are so governed by their emotions that they fail to apply these 
precepts to themselves until it is too late. ` 

The third group consists of four adclescents: Ai Hsiao-chih, the 
over-indulged daughter of the widow Ai; T'ao Hsiao-chou, the 
neglected son of the official T'ao Tan-feng, who courts trouble in 
order to startle his father into some kind of acknowledgement of 
his presence; Hsü Cheng-jen, the basically sensible and intelligent 
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son of a university professor who, out of boredom and a desire for 
quick gains, mixes with the wrong crowd; and Li-yü who drifts, 
unheeded by her guardians, around the streets of Taipei until she 
is knifed by a vengeful delinquent. These adolescents fall into 
three further categories: first, those who are confused because of 
inconsistent behaviour and conflicting standards among adults; 
second, those who are neglected because their next of kin consider 
them a liability and have abrogated all responsibility for them, and 
third, those who have a distorted view of life because the majority 
of adults have made money and material comforts their main aim 
in life. 

Finally, the last group consists of Professor Hsü, a principled 
and upright man; his wife, Jou-juo, who is acutely disturbed by 
the permissive atmosphere that seems to dominate the Taipei 
scene; Hsiang-chieh, secretary and confidante of the widow Ai, 
and Chou Chia-yüan, a scholar and essayist, and mentor of Jou- 
juo. These four represent those who hold to the past, not by 
clinging to outmoded systems, but rather by seeking to re-evaluate 
and revitalize all that was worthwhile in traditional Chinese society. 
They do not do this by remaining in isolation and by seeking to 
preserve their own personal integrity, but by concerning themselves 
with their fellow-men, seeking by example and persuasion to act 
as a leaven in society. 

Having presented the reader with such diverse characters, Meng 
Yao proceeds to weave and interweave their lives, describing how 
each is affected by the other, for better or for worse. 

Dialogue and character-delineation are highly significant, for 
Meng Yao uses both to express her own point of view on many 
issues. What emerges from the novel is that Meng Yao attributes 
the moral laxity of the two sisters Sze-chao and Sze-tieh to the 
effects of the movements for the emancipation of women.?? These 
movements, in the first instance, aimed at the liberation of women 
from their subservient status in society; they sought to give them 
the right to educate themselves and to develop their individuality. 
But one of the side-effects was the creation of a type of woman 
who not only saw the emancipation of women as the means of 
obtaining equality with men at every level of society, but who 
also confused being modern and progressive with being promiscu- 
ous. 

It is quite clear that Meng Yao also sees the May Fourth Move- 
ment? itself as a cause of debased attitudes to love and marriage. 
The torrent of new ideas which swept through China during the 
second decade of this century, and in particular ideas concerning 
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ndividuality and free love, were frequently misunderstood or in- 
liscriminately adopted. That Meng Yao feels very strongly about 
his issue is evident from the following words in a letter to the 
oresent writer. 

‘I have a certain point of view as far as women are concerned. 
After the emancipation of women in China, the control exerted by 
he old moral principles was swept away, and nothing new has 
aken its place. This does not only affect the individual, but it 
affects society as well. This is the supreme tragedy of our time.”#f 

With Hsu Cheng-shih, the junior civil servant, however, im- 
norality is not limited to his sexual attitudes. He is a ruthless 
man who channels most of his energy into carving out a niche for 
aimself in society. It is not his ambition that comes under judg- 
ment, but the means he employs to attain his goals. Having dis- 
carded the moral precepts that once governed human relationships 
in China, he becomes callous, calculating and deceitful. His coun- 
terpart is to be found in many of Meng Yao's novels. 

Although Cheng-shih has rejected the values of the past because 
they do not serve his purpose, Meng Yao suggests that the blame 
for his attitude cannot be foisted on him alone. He has been 
influenced by the 'scepticism and pre-occupation with material 
concerns'?5 which has permeated society ever since Confucian 
ethics were cast aside as being out-of-date in a twentieth century 
society. Jou-juo sums up the situation when she says: “We’ve lost 
everything, not just female virtues.’®® In this she includes the May 
Fourth Movement's ‘ . indiscriminate destruction of the un- 
rivalled culture China had inherited from ancient times.'?? 

Meng Yao is not so naive as to suggest that Cheng-shih’s type 
did not exist prior to the May Fourth Movement, but at least in 
those days the Confucian ideal was ever present in men’s minds 
and was accepted as a valid yardstick for measuring the quality of 
a person’s life. 

Just as Meng Yao seeks to find the cause for the moral laxity 
and inconsistent behaviour prevalent in some of her adult char- 
acters, so she tries to find the reasons for the lack of communica- 
tion between the generations; for the lack of respect of the young’ 
for the old. 

A lack of communication between the older and younger genera- 
tions is not a new phenomenon. There was little in the old family 
system to encourage open discourse between the generations. But 
with the breakdown of the traditional family organization and the 
disintegration of the old authoritarian system whereby parents 
could make or unmake the lives of their children, it is as if the 
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generation of parents brought up during the ’twenties and ’thirties 
have made a complete volte face for fear of repeating the mistakes 
of their predecessors. They are, as a result, far too permissive, 
and hold the rein of control too loosely in their hands. They con- 
- fuse discipline with authoritarianism, and are incapable of seeing 
that their children are almost crying out for some form of control, 
if only to reassure themselves that their parents are still ‘at the 
helm’, and that they care. 

The tragedy, in the lives of the characters in this novel, is that 
neither Ai Ch’ing-chih nor T’ao Tan-feng have found a workable 
substitute for the traditional way of rearing children. Hsiang- 
chieh has, therefore, adequate reason to feel ‘sorry for all parents 
of today, because they have lost the tools with which to educate 
their children.’®® But their greater offence lies in their advocating 
one code of behaviour whilst flagrantly practising another. By only 
paying lip-service to standards of behaviour based on traditional 
ethical norms, they have cut the ground from under their feet, and 
have given their children little cause to respect them. It is this 
double standard among adults, coupled with the lack of discipline, 
which is responsible for many of the prevailing attitudes in adoles- 
cents, suggests Meng Yao. 

The creation of a character like Li-yü gives the author the 
opportunity to describe the plight of many children who, through 
force of circumstances, are deprived of parental love and protec- 
tion, and who eventually drift into bad company. 

Separated as Li-yii was by political upheaval from her parents, 
she had been entrusted to the sake-keeping of her brother and his 
family, an arrangement not uncommon among Chinese families 
during times of war and political unrest. As long as the relation- 
ship between the various members of the family was amicable, 
such an arrangement would result in little damage to the child. 
Should the relationship break down, however, as in the case of 
Li-yü's guardians, the child was bound to suffer and look for 
compensatory relationships elsewhere.®® 

To Meng Yao the crux of the problem lies in the adoption of 
the Western small family system, as a result of which one's sense 
of obligation to others is narrowed down to include only those of 
the immediate family.*? 

It would not be true to say that the traditional family system, 
with its extended sense of responsibility, has vanished from the 
Chinese scene altogether, at least, not among overseas Chinese. 
But Meng Yao must have observed many mainland families who 
no longer adhered to the principle that where a child * . . . has 
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lost his parents, he would be looked after by his uncles and aunts, 
and the whole family would have a sense of responsibility towards 
the orphan, and would never let him drift away.'* 

What Meng Yao is asking for, in describing the plight of Li-yü, 
is not a reinstatement of the old family system ‘which encouraged 
far too many corrupt practices . . .”#2 but rather that some of its 
better attributes, such as its sense of obligation and concern for 
more distant members of the family, should be retained. 

When looking at the final group of characters, that is to say, 
those whose lives are governed by traditional ethics, there is little 
doubt that the conclusions they reach in their discussions are 
Meng Yao’s own answers to the moral and social problems diag- 
nosed in this novel. These are: 1. That as much as possible of 
what was morally good in traditional society should be preserved; 
2. That there should be a revitalization of that part of Chinese 
culture which had genuine value; and 3. That until an adequate 
system, which would take care of those previously protected by 
the old family system, has evolved, each individual should act 
on behalf of society and shoulder some of its responsibilities.*? 

Floating Clouds and White Sun is designed to waken the moral 
and social conscience of its readers, and to stimulate them to re- 
consider the values which Meng Yao still believes to be valid, 
though re-evaluated. 

Floating Clouds and White Sun was followed by Li-ming ch'ien 
(Before Dawn), Meng Yao's opus magnum, which won The Edu- 
cation Department Literary Award in 1962. With its 780 pages it 
is the longest novel to have come out of Taiwan during the period 
reviewed here. 

Before Dawn is an ambitious piece of writing, since it tries to 
relate all the major historical events that have taken place in 
China since 1909 to one family or clan, showing the reaction of its 
various members to, and their participation in, these events. They 
take part in the 1911 revolution. They are to be found among the 
students demonstrating in Peking against the decision of the Ver- 
sailes Peace Conference in 1919. They are avid readers of New 
Youth** and promulgate its views. They take sides, either for or 
against the Kuomintang or the Communists. They are among the 
millions of refugees evacuated to Chungking and beyond. They 
return to war-devastated cities after the war, some to work for 
political change, and others to join the free-for-all of the post-war 
'carpet-bagging period'. Some maintain their integrity and do their 
duty regardless of the political situation, while others wait and see 
in which direction the political wind will blow before betaking 
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themselves to safety. They reflect every shade of opinion that has 
been held by the Chinese people up to 1949. In sum, they are a 
microcosm of the whole of Chinese society. 

The novel is reminiscent of Pa Chin’s novel Chia (Family) 
although Meng Yao attempts to cover a much longer period. 
Because of the time span involved, she does not proceed at the 
leisurely pace which is so much a feature of Pa Chin’s work, nor 
are her descriptions as photographic or as lingering as his. Com- 
mon to both novels, however, is a sad and melancholy tone to- 
gether with a certain bitterness. In Farnily this bitterness is directed 
against the old family system and the subjugation of the individuel 
to that system. In Before Dawn, on the other hand, the major 
characters achieve the freedom Pa Chin’s are longing for, but have 
in the process of modern life lost sight of their ideals or been 
frustrated in the pursuit of them. 

To what extent Meng Yao may have been influenced by Pa 
Chin is difficult to say, but it is an interesting fact that Before 
Dawn commences in much the same way as Family. There is a 
description of a windswept city enveloped in snow; sedan-chairs 
make their way through the streets, and there is a large family 
residence fronted by black-lacquered gates. But whereas Pa Chin’s 
novel is frequently maudlin, Meng Yao is far more sparing in her 
sentimentality. 

As mentioned above, Meng Yao’s aim is to show within the 
framework of one clan the tremendous changes that have taken 
place in China during the four decades prior to the 1949 revolu- 
tion. Her topics include: the breakdown of the family system, 
arranged marriages, the problems which arise from the new free- 
dom to love and choose one’s own marriage partner, the emanci- 
pation of women and their education, the question of birth con- 
trol, the fascination of Communism for the young intellectual, and 
some of the reasons for their disenchantment with the Kuomin- 
tang. 

Before Dawn starts with the family as an integrated social unit, 
with the old widow, Madame Chao, as the head of the household. 
Three generations live under the same roof, and property and the 
income of all are managed by the eldest son, Chao Po-ch’eng. 
Po-ch’eng is an upright and honest man, who has sacrificed his 
personal ambitions so as to abide by his father’s instructions to 
maintain the harmony and prosperity of the large household. 
Neither war nor revolution can make him leave the ancestral home 
in Wuchang. Even during the Japanese occupation, when the other 
members of the Chao clan are evacuated to the interior of China, 
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he sees it as his duty to remain and safeguard the family inherit- 
ance. 

Chao Chung-chin, the second son, is the first to leave home 
when he seeks office at the court in Peking. Motivated by greed 
and ambition, he secretly despises the moral rectitude of his older 
brother. 

With the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty Chung-chin returns 
home with his wife and two sons, Hsi-k’an and Hsi-t’ung, to 
await the time when he can back the winner in the post-revolu- 
tionary struggles for power. His private life in Wuchang invites 
both scandal and tragedy, but neither the one nor the other can 
deflect him from his goal of self-aggrandisement. He takes ad- 
vantage of his family ties with the new military governor of Wu- 
chang, and of his nephew Hsi-ju’s participation in the 1911 revolu- 
tion, to re-introduce himself into government circles, and he is 
rewarded with an official position in Peking. There he manipulates 
the privileges of office to enrich himsel? and his heirs. 

Chung-chin’s attitude to life, unfortunately, rubs off on his 
eldest son, Hsi-k’an. And it is neither dedication nor a sense of 
service to his country which later brings Hsi-k’an into the Kuomin- 
tang fold. All through his career he is concerned only for his own 
well-being, and when the Communist take-over is imminent, he is 
among the first to transport himself and his assets abroad. 

Po-ch’eng’s son, Hsi-ju, is the first to feel genuinely restive under 
the old family system, but he cannot bring himself openly to 
challenge such notions as filial piety ard the structure of the clan. 
His ideas are revolutionary, but he can only indulge them in so far 
as they relate to political change in the country. He succumbs to 
parental pressure, and marries a woman of his father’s choice. 
After his wife dies in childbirth, however, the ideas that had be- 
gun to take shape during his participation in the revolution re- 
assert themselves. He decides to go abroad and study political 
science so that on his return to China he may offer his services to 
his country. 

Hsi-ju eventually takes up a lectureship at the newly-established 
Wuhan University, but his personal life becomes complicated when 
he marries a graduate of great independence of mind. 

One of the major causes of friction between Hsi-ju and his wife, 
Feng-wen, is their differing attitudes to the political situation in 
China. Having lost his former revolutionary fervour, Hsi-ju is 
now inclined to accept the status quo. Feng-wen, on the other 
hand, is appalled by the government’s policy of appeasement to- 
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wards the Japanese, as well'as by the annihilation campaigns 
against the Communists. 

For brother to fight brother when there is an external enemy 
encroaching on Chinese territory is something Feng-wen cannot 
accept. 

It is not. however, their diverging political opinions so much as 
her unwillingness to subordinate her career to her marriage that 
causes Feng-wen to leave home. Eventually she makes her way 
to the Communist stronghold in Yenan, and in 1949 she is among 
the first cadres to take up responsibilities in Wuchang. Finally, 
she is instrumental in bringing about the arrest of Hsi-ju and his 
father, Po-ch’eng. 

There had been a third brother among the second generation 
of Chaos, but he had died as a student in Germany, leaving his 
wife, Shu-chiin, his daughter, Hsi-i, and his son, Hsi-wei, in the 
care of old Madame Chao. 

By the time Hsi-i reaches educable age, several schools for 
girls have been established in various parts of the country. Her 
mother, a progressive in her thinking, is determined that Hsi-i 
should receive as good an education as her son. However, com- 
mon prejudice against excessive learning in women has to be over- 
come, as well as the notion that a woman’s chances for marriage 
may be greatly reduced after the age of sixteen. Shu-chiin, the 
mother, finally succeeds in winning her elders over to her point 
of view, and both Hsi-i and her younger brother, Hsi-wei, are sent 
to Peking to further their studies. 

Shu-chiin’s fight for her daughter’s future development is amply 
rewarded, for Hsi-i’s emancipation leads to a happy marriage to a 
doctor, and to a satisfying career as an educator. Idealistic, posi- 
tive, and dedicated, Hsi-i and her husband, Li Mu-sen, strive, in 
their separate ways, for a better future for China. The Sino- 
Japanese war sees them in Szechuan working among the peasantry 
in backward areas, with no thought of personal gain other than 
the satisfaction of gradually seeing ignorance and superstition give 
way to a more enlightened approach to life. And on their return 
to Wuchang after the war, Hsi-i continues, despite student unrest 
and political strife, to put into practice the educational ideas that 
have grown out of her observations on the needs of women in 
a modern society. > 

Hsi-i is, in fact, held up as an example of responsible emanci- 
pated womanhood by Po-ch’eng to the younger generation of the 
Chao clan, for after Hsi-i come a new breed of women who enjoy 
all the privileges the feminists had fought for, but who are unable 
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to give anything in return. They are committed to no cause and 
have no sense of mission. They demand only to be pampered, 
adored and entertained. Among the fourth generation of Chaos 
there are several who act in such a way as to bring down the 
condemnation of conservative elements in society upon the femin- 
ist movement as a whole. 

Hsi-wei, in contrast to his sister, Hsi-i, is tragically removed 
from the scene as a young student after a brief love-affair with a 
Peking actress. He is not left without posterity, however, for the 
actress gives birth to a son, Shih-yü, whom she eventually places 
after misfortune and degradation, in the care of his paternal rela- 
tives. 

Shih-yü is a sensitive and intelligent young man. His early 
childhood among the common people, who endure insult and injury 
at the hands of the privileged classes, has made him aware of the 
necessity for social change. His father’s cousin, Hsi-k'an, and 
those like him, have done little to inspire faith in a just solution 
being found under Kuomintang rule. Shih-yü is therefore attracted 
to the Communist programme which promises justice and equality 
for all. Later, unknown to his family. he joins the Communist 
Party, and works secretly for the furtherance of its cause. 

When the revolution is successful in 1949, he is presented with 
the dilemma of the contrast betwen Communism as an ideal and 
Communism in practice. He is deeply disturbed by the feeling of 
hate and revenge that seems to dominate the lower echelons of 
the party when meting out justice, and by the evidence that the 
innocent are often made to suffer as well as the guilty. At first 
he attributes this to overzealousness on the part of his fellow- 
comrades, and he hopes to influence them into adopting more 
moderate attitudes. However, when Po-ch'eng is arrested, osten- 
sibly for having collaborated with the Japanese, and Hsi-ju is 
accused of being a Nationalist reactionary, his faith in Commun- 
ism crumbles. One set of injustices aas simply substituted itself 
for another; one despotic government has been replaced by an- 
other. The implementation of his ideals will obviously never take 
place. With all illusions destroyed, Shih-yü leaves Wuchang to 
join a band of counter-revolutionaries. 

The large Chao mansion which, through the years, has witnessed 
the dispersal of various members of the clan, and their develop- 
ment along separate lines, ends up as little more than an empty 
shell. 

It has been impossible in the space of this article to give more 
than a brief outline of some of this novel's major characters, for 
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Meng Yao follows the fortunes and misfortunes of more than 
twenty-five individuals who are either part of, or connected with, 
the Chao clan. It is greatly to her credit that she never once loses 
control over her large cast, and that she has succeeded in creating 
characters that make an indelible impression on the reader’s mind. 

Before Dawn may be considered the hub around which all 
Meng Yao’s other novels revolve, for by working out how the 
momentous changes during the four decades prior to the Commun- 
ist take-over have affected the thinking of every young Chinese 
man and woman, she presents us with an explanation of the char- 
acters in her other novels. The maladjusted and unhappy women 
of Floating Clouds and White Sun, The Little Wooden Shack, 
Storms of Life and The Man-eating Tree are the women who, in 
breaking with the old and in accepting the new mores, have ‘come 
to moral and physical shipwreck.’*° The egocentric young men in 
her novels are the Chung-chins and Hsi-k’ans of this world who 
have forgotten ‘their lessons in social obligations between man 
and man.’*® Finally, and most important of all, the selfless, dedi- 
cated people in Meng Yao’s novels, who serve as the only points 
of sanity in the lives of their friends, are those who, like Hsi-i 
and Mu-sen, have weathered the storms of change, holding fast to 
the essential ‘truths’ of the Chinese tradition. 

Before Dawn is a novel which cannot be ignored, because Meng 
Yao has dared to express opinions on all the major topics which 
have occupied the minds of Chinese over the past five decades of 
this century, and, in some instances, for an even longer period of 
time. 

When surveying the whole range of Meng Yao’s novels, one is 
aware of three phases in her development as a writer. 

In her early novels the descriptive element is prominent. Scenery, 
background and detailed descriptions of her characters play a far 
greater part than they do in the novels from 1962 onwards. This 
does not mean that her later writing is devoid of descriptive pas- 
sages. It is simply that they play a very much more minor role in 
her later novels and that they are subordinate to the ideas she is 
trying to convey. 

A gradual movement from the ‘descriptive’ type of novel to the 
didactic novel of the kind represented by Floating Clouds and 
White Sun and Before Dawn is therefore_to be discerned. As the 
movement is gradual, there are inevitably some novels which 
represent a mixture of both types. The Alienated may serve as 
an example of this middle phase. 

Although The Alienated was written at a turning point in Meng 
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Yao’s attitude to her writing, it is evident from the novels which 
immediately followed it that she still had not made up her mind 
as to the form her novels ought finally to take. Nor do these 
transitional novels convey any overt message. One may perhaps 
view this period as one in which Meng Yao was marking time 
until her ideas had crystalized to form the substance of her major 
works, Floating Clouds and White Sun and Before Dawn. 

It is clear from both of these novels that Meng Yao no longer 
sets out merely to entertain. The nature of the material included 
in them reveals that Meng Yao has moved towards the role of 
social critic. Her criticisms are, however, not those of one who 
stands on the periphery, directing destructive criticism at society, 
but rather of one who is deply concerned for and involved in the 
society in which she lives. Her concern has forced her to try to 
gauge the nature of contemporary Chinese scciety, and to seek 
for the causes of its outward manifestations. 

Meng Yao’s social criticism is directed not so much at isolated 
social issues as at the moral condition of society. Immorality, 
greed, insincerity, the achievement of one’s ambitions at the ex- 
pense of other people, are just so many outward manifestations 
of a society that has lost its spiritual moorings. Meng Yao chooses 
certain types of characters that will best illustrate these manifesta- 
tions of the human condition. This does not mean that all her 
types are exactly alike, but rather that certain types regularly 
interest her. They reappear in different guises and under different 
names, but are easily recognized because of their common atti- 
tudes to life. The attitudes are, however, conditioned by the 
period in which they live. Meng Yao calls it ‘a period of transi- 
tion’# and defines it in the following words: “The old moral con- 
cepts have long since been abandoned, and no new ones have yet 
been established. Many people have intentionally or unintention- 
ally, without due caution, escaped from this lacuna to create a 
philosophy based on the saying “‘men are not ever the same, and 
customs change with the times”. To her this is an intolerable 
situation, and Meng Yao continues: ‘This phenomenon should, of 
course, not be permitted to continue for long. We must in all 
urgency reconstitute this interrupted ethical tradition. This is our 
immediate task which brooks no delay.’* 

We must note that Meng Yao wants the reconstitution of the 
ethical tradition, not traditional institutions. In advocating this 
Meng Yao is no doubt influenced by present-day Confucianists?? 
who are re-interpreting Confucianism for an age in which it has 
been divorced from its old institutional expressions. However, in 
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so far as Buddhism is seen to bolster up the moral values which 
Meng Yao considers so important, she is willing to have one of 
her short stories included in a Buddhist collection, and to have 
her main character in Renunciation regain her integrity through 
the reading of Buddhist scriptures. 

Although the moral texture of society is Meng Yao’s chief con- . 
cern, we have seen that she has dealt with such various issues as, 
for example, education, particularly with regard to women; voca- 
tional training for adolescents who are unsuited to an academic 
career; incompatibility between husband and wife, resulting in 
broken homes and delinquent children, and last, but not least, 
the frustrations experienced by many mainlanders who, through 
circumstances over which they have no control, are now struggling 
to maintain a precarious livelihood in an increasingly competitive 
society. 

In view of all that we have discovered about Meng Yao’s writ- 
ing, Lucy Chen’s criticism that Taiwan writers are ‘afraid or too 
lazy to expose and analyse either their own inner selves or the 
changing society around them’, clearly cannot be applied to Meng 
Yao. Whether everyone will agree with all of Meng Yao’s find- 
ings is another matter altogether. _ 
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THE basic turning point in the history of the relations between the 
agricultural civilizations of Asia and Europe and the belt of 
steppes intersecting the Euro-Asian continent is the rise of horse- 
nomadism. This phenomenon also determined the situation on the 
borders of the Chinese agricultural areas and the belt of the 
steppes, and had strong repercussions in the Chinese states as 
well. 

Earnest research on the part of Russian and Soviet scholars 
has shown the economic conditions which gave rise to nomadism 
over the vast area in western Siberia which supported the Andro- 
novo culture (c. 2000-1200 B.C.). In effect it was a split between 
the two forms of economic life within that culture, between scratch 
farming and animal husbandry. Some time about the beginning 
of the first millennium B.C. some tribes began to keep flocks and 
herds; in the winter they grazed near the village and in summer 
they were driven up into the hills or far away into the steppe. 
This considerably extended the sources of food for the flocks, and 
at the same time protected the cultivated patches round the settle- 
ments from damage by grazing herds. (M. P. Grjaznov 1950, p. 3.) 
The use of horses to get about gave’ the shepherds muck greater 
freedom of movement over an increasingly wide radius round 
their homes (Grjazhov 1957, pp. 21-28), until they finally broke 
away altogether and became nomads. It was the large-scale rear- 
ing of horses and sheep that made this split between farming and 
animal husbandry possible, for the horse and the sheep are the 
only domestic animals capable of finding pasture there under the 
snow. (S. J. Rudenko 1952, p.24.) Cattle need fodder in the 
winter, and a roof over them. The new husbandry opened up far 
greater supplies of food in regions where the rainfall was low and 
the soil difficult to cultivate with primitive implements. 

It should of course be realized that elements of scratch farm- 
ing persisted among all nomad tribes, and that pure nomadism 
was the exception. S. J. Rudenko pointed out that it would be 
wrong to draw a sharp line between settled farmers and nomads 
in the ethnic groups under study. S. J. Cernikov (1960, p. 19) 
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stresses that there was no pure nomadism, and that we can only 
speak of a predominant form, not the only form of economy. As 
a rule one section of an ethnic group lived more as nomads while 
the other section of the same group lived more as farmers; the two 
forms were in a state of constant flux, and the necessity for sym- 
biosis was always present (S. J. Rudenko 1952, p. 24). K. Jettmar 
(1966, C, p. 4) believes on the other hand that we can only use 
the term nomadism where the whole population lives with no fixed 
abode and moves in a cyclic fashion, even if the moves are inter- 
rupted by periods at rest. An important requirement for nomad 
existence was the invention of light transportable dwellings, 
yurtas, which could be placed on carts if necessary. The search 
for new pastures and sources of water for larger flocks led the 
nomads into unexplored steppes, semi-desert regions and high- 
lands. 

This development suggests that the steppe farmers, particularly 
those of the Andronovo culture, became nomads gradually, with- 
out greater conflicts and catastrophes. (See K. Jettmar 1964, 
p. 216.) Today there is no longer any doubt that the people of 
the Andronovo culture are genetically related to the early nomads; 
evidence is particularly abundant in eastern Kazakhstan. For 
several centuries the nomad type there remained the same Euro- 
poid type, while Andronovo traditions persisted in bronze and 
pottery, as well as in the funeral rite (S. J. Gernikov 1957, pp. 28- 
33). ‘The Andronovo culture came to an end in the eighth and 
seventh centuries when it had exhausted all the possibilities of 
development as a steppe shepherd-farmer culture of the Bronze 
Age. The different territories it had covered were by then dis- 
tinguishable as early nomad cultures: Sarmatian, Sacaean, Amira- 
badian, Pazyrykian (all three Majemiric, Pazyryk (Sibirian) and 
Bolserecenian' (p. 33). 

It is also probable that the nomadic form of life gradually gave 
rise to a new human type, that of the shepherd-horseman who 
was also a warrior. Probably even in the farmer-shepherd period 
it was primarily the young men who travelled with the herds; the 
distribution of work according to sex and age-group probably 
led to the formation of men's bands which became the schools 
and forcing grounds for the new warrior-horsemen. The young 
men had not only to watch their herds, but to guard them against 
predatory animals and humans. We can easily imagine that the 
search for new pastures itself led to clashes, more serious in the 
critical seasons of summer and autumn drought, or in the winter 
snow-storms. The inevitable catastrophes of the early period, be- 
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fore the nomads had gained experience, could have suggested to 
them the desirability of seeking preservation or compensation by 
attacking their neighbours. At this stage of development, too, the 
opportunity for acquiring wealth not by the natural increase of 
the herds, but by raiding others, presented itself for the first time. 
The warrior-archer on horseback became the decisive figure in 
society. This new turn taken by the social organization also led 
to the formation of larger tribal groups and to greater authority 
for the chiefs (S. S. Cernikov 1960, pp. 17-21), although there 
still existed the relatively democratic body of free archers (S. J. 
Rudenko 1952, p. 24). 

This consistent theory of the emergence of nomadism, as 
elaborated by Soviet scholars, is generally accepted; it suggests 
that the change was a gradual one from a dual form of economy 
to two specialized and differentiated forms. Disagreement begins 
when we proceed to discuss the culmination of the whole process, 
the emergence of true horse-mounted warriors and their expan- 
sion. The point is whether this process was gradual right through, 
or whether the last phase represented a sudden crystallization like 
that of a substance subjected for a long time to mechanical in- 
fluence. The point at issue is thus whether the change-over to 
horse-nomadism in its final phase took place as part of a general 
struggle which determined the character of the early nomads, or 
whether it was a relatively peaceful process right to the end. These 
two views of the last phase in the development of horse nomad- 
ism have led also to two hypotheses as to the chronology of the 
change. 

S. J, Rudenko stands for the theory of gradual development: 
he concluded his book (1960, p. 197) with the words: ‘It is per- 
fectly clear that the feeding of larger herds of horses and flocks 
of sheep was bound up with the necessity of appropriating im- 
mense tracts of semi-desert, till then not used for the rearing of 
livestock. This process, accompanied by the inevitable sacrifices, 
must undoubtedly have been slow, and required not decades but 
whole centuries.’ Rudenko gives the ninth and eighth centuries 
B.C. as the latest possible date at which this change took place, 
‘stimulating the rearing of large herds of horses and in some places 
of cattle too, and of flocks of sheep in southern Siberia as well as 
in the steppes to the east and west’. He points out that by the 
seventh century B.C. powerful groups of nomad tribes already 
existed in these regions, and at the end of the eighth and begin- 
ning of the seventh century Scythian tribes were appearing in the 
Altai region from the south and west, with their Scythian type 
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culture already matured (p. 250). Rudenko energetically rejects 
the suggestion that the change-over to horse-nomadism was pri- 
marily the consequence of the general rule of violence in the 
steppe zone, which is said by some to have led to large-scale trans- 
formation of settled tribes, adopting the nomad way of life. He 
indignantly condemns the idea that ‘one of the greatest events in 
the history of the Soviet Union, the change-over to nomadism from 
a settled way of life which took place among the shepherd tribes, 
was the outcome of their “greed for loot”? (S. J. Rudenko 1960, 
p. 193). 

Here Rudenko comes out against the tdeas formulated by M. P. 
Grjaznov in a number of his writings, that the change-over to 
nomadism in the steppe zone was sudden, and that it was accom- 
panied by a period of fierce struggles. In Grjaznov’s view the new 
economic techniques were the culmination, at the same time, of 
a revolutionary change in the military methods of the steppe tribes 
(M. P. Grjaznov 1950, p. 3). At some time in the seventh century, 
then, a tribe which had become skilful at changing rapidiy from 
pasture to pasture bade farewell to its settled home and adopted 
a nomad way of life, moving the cattle from one place to another. 
This was highly successful, since frequent changes of pasture 
opened up almost endless supplies of food and the flocks and 
herds could thus multiply at a great rate; the horse nomads, too, 
were constantly superior to the men of settled tribes when it came 
to fighting. With their free way of living the nomads could attack 
settlements suddenly, and as suddenly disappear into hiding be- 
fore the victim could gather his forces for counter-attack; they 
were able to carry off their loot, and live in this way without inter- 
rupting their normal care for their herds. Thus the nomads became 
the scourge of the settled farmers. To protect themselves against 
these nomad raids, and to reap the advantages of raids for them- 
selves, the farmers were thus obliged to take up nomadism them- 
selves and move about with their herds, as far as their natural 
conditions permitted. Not only the economic advantages of the 
new animal husbandry, but also the need for effective military 
defence against neighbouring nomads, are thus said to have 
brought about such a sudden. change—probably in no more than 
a few decades—that the inhabitants of two continents deserted 
their settlements wherever possible and took to the nomadic form 
of life. This was how one of the greatest events in the history of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union took place, the steppe shepherd 
peoples taking up nomadism (M. P. Grjaznov 1950, p. 4). 
Grjaznov provided evidence in support of this hypothesis (1956) 
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from a study of archaeological finds in Bolšaja Rečka near Blizne 
Elbany, illustrating the changing relations between the settled 
farmers and the nomads in the steppe. 

We must consider these two opposing theories and discuss their 
relative probability in the light of the known facts. In the first 
place it is essential to realize that as far as economic development 
is concerned the theories do not differ fundamentally; they conflict 
only in their assessment of the last phase, the final step to nomad- 
ism and the spreading of this way of life. Here we can raise 
objections to both theories. In the first place it is probable that 
the change-over to the last phase, that of relatively complete 
nomadism, was neither as rapid nor as complete as Grjaznov 
supposes. It was at this point that the risks must have been the 
greatest, and a great amount of experimenting must have been 
required, inevitably much of it unsuccessful, before the best 
methods were found and the nomads learned how to drive their 
vast herds and maintain them even in the bitter winters, without 
supplies of fodder. We have already seen that the dividing line 
between the farmers and the herdsmen was never as clear and 
absolute as Grjaznov makes out; elements of farming persisted 
even among the nomads, and Grjaznov himself has shown that, 
in spite of all the attacks on them by nomad tribes, the farmers 
of Bolšaja Rečka remained farmers, and settled farming persisted 
in the area for centuries. On the other hand Grjaznov is right 
when he says that the emergence of the nomadic way of life 
brought about a change—and perhaps a very sudden one—from 
peaceful co-existence to a period of fierce fighting. 

Grjaznov’s excavations in the region of Bolšaja Rečka on the 
Upper Ob document what went on among the neighbouring farm- 
ing population in this first phase of the formation of nomadic 
societies based on horse-rearing. He found traces of fighting, 
villages which had been deserted in a hurry, either because the 
inhabitants fled or because they were dragged off into slavery. 
He also found evidence of burials with weapons, in striking con- 
trast to the burials of the preceding Karasuk period (c. 1200-900 
or 800 B.C.), and testifying to the general state of insecurity. 
About one third of the men had been buried with their weapons, 
and one skeleton still had the bronze tip of an arrow in his knee 
(M. P. Grjaznov 1956, pp. 84 ff.). Similar features also appear 
in the Minusinsk depression in the initial period of the Tagar 
epoch (c. 800-600 or 300 B.C.). Though the population continued 
to live as settled farmers, there are numerous graves in which 
men and even women are buried with weapons (Kiselev 1951, 
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p. 227). We also find ramparts, ditches—even an irrigation canal 
protected by defensive earthworks—and traces of hostilities (Kise- 
lev 1951, pp. 251-252). Thus these regions of Asia present the 
same picture as eastern and central Europe when the Scythian 
warrior-nomads settled in the Black Sea region. We find traces 
of their raiding in both central (Brandenburg) and south-eastern 
‘Europe (Hungary, Transylvania, central Bulgaria), and it was 
under pressure from the Scythians that the characteristic militant 
Ananino culture formed in north-east Russia. From the seventh 
and sixth century onwards the settled farmers not only in the 
steppes, but in the wooded belt as well, began to build fortifica- 
tions round their settlements, or else moved to hills with steep 
slopes on two or three sides, and built a moat and earthworks to 
protect the approaches. Strongholds of this type grew up on the 
Dnieper, the Volga, the Ob and the Kama. During this time earth- 
works .of hundreds of kilometres long were built in the Ukraine, 
and later in China (fourth and third centuries). Grjaznov (1950, 
p. 5) concludes that ‘the early nomad period ... was a time of 
constant warfare, daring attacks and far-flung expeditions to win 
pasture-grounds and herds and to seize rich booty. It was a heroic 
period in the history of the nations of the U.S.S.R. in the steppe 
regions’. M. Ebert (1929, p. 56) also thought that the eighth 
to seventh centuries B.C. were a time of fierce warfare in southern 
Russia, and even allows that the fighting may have begun in the 
tenth or ninth centuries. A period of initial struggles is also accept- 
ed by Cernikov (1960), who writes (p. 19): ‘Throughout the 
whole history of the nomads the most striking features are con- 
stant armed clashes among themselves and with the farming 
regions bordering upon the steppes’. S. J. Rudenko (1960, p. 197) 
is the only one to reject the idea, otherwise generally accepted 
by scholars, that the early nomads were belligerent robbers. | 

To what extent these changes in economic and social organiza- 
tion revolutionized the whole of steppe life can best be seen in 
the burial of warriors together with their horses; this first appears 
in the Majemiric culture, so called from the finds in the Maje- 
miric steppe beside the sources of the Narym and below Soloneénij 
Belek (Kiselev 1951, p. 288 and esp. p. 291). The horse becomes 
man’s inseparable companion, who cannot part with him even 
after death. It is clearly not the relationship of a husbandman to 
an important means of subsistence but a much more intimate 
tie, above all that of a warrior to his faithful comrade, on whom 
often depended his master’s life. It symbolizes well the new epoch 
in which the horse became an important factor in all areas of 
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life. The custom of burying the warrior’s horse with him is the 
clearest evidence that the formation of horse-nomad societies was 
the outcome of long periods of struggle, for it always requires a 
long time before new elements are incorporated into the conserva- 
tive ritual of burial, and this is always a reflection of some funda- 
mental need in the life of the society concerned. 

Turning to the localization of this change-over to a completely 
nomadic form of life, Grjaznov, as we have seen, speaks vaguely 
of one or more places, while S. J. Rudenko (1952, p. 30) talks 
of the ‘broad spaces of the European and primarily the Asian 
steppes, among which by no means least important were the west- 
ern foothills of the’ Altai, Targabatai and TjanSan’. K. Jettmar 
first turned his eyes towards the Altai region and T'ien-shan 
(1950, p. 154), when he first began to be interested in the emerg- 
ence of the Scythian culture: “These two groups, the Altai and the 
T'ien-shan territory, which grew up upon the basis of western 
Karasuk culture, possess, alone among all the archaeological com- 
plexes of the Asiatic steppes, the qualities which we demand for 
the ancestors of the nomad Scythians and Sauromatae, i.e., Euro- 
poid racial type, great age, and the lack of all evidence that, they 
first came into the country in an immigration belonging to Scy- 
thian times. . . . It is therefore possible that the nomadic kernel 
of the Scythians and Sauromatae (perhaps even of the Ananino 
Culture) developed in the territories of the western Karasuk pro- 
vince. The name “Scythian” clings to these territories throughout 
the whole of antiquity’. This I believe to be the only theory so far 
advanced which attempts a closer definition of the area in which 
the early nomad societies were formed, though I am fully aware 
of the relative and ephemeral character of all such theories. 

If we analyze these theories of the emergence of nomadism, it 
appears that the ultimate motive leading to this ‘crystallization’ 
of the nomad form of life, in which a long development culmi- 
nated, still remains to be clarified. It is particularly difficult to 
discern the impulse which released the violent struggle of each 
against all in the steppes, and set in motion the process reflected 
in the well-known legend of Aristes, taken over by Herodotus 
(IV, 13), that the attack on the Issedons by the Arimaspei set 
up a chain-reaction which resulted in the Cimmerians being driven 
out by the Scythians. K. Jettmar was particular alive to this aspect, 
returning again and again to the problem. In his book (1964, 
p. 218) he formulates the question rather vaguely, asking whether 
the transition undergone by the peoples of the steppe did not take 
place within the zone of unrest somewhere to the south of the 
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steppe belt. Jettmar returns to this idea in later works (1966, B, 
C), where he lays particular stress on the penetration of Andro- 
novo tribes to the south and the role of southern mercenaries in 
the steppe belt. Dealing with Professor Jettmar’s theories in my 
review of his book (J. PrüSek 1967, v. refs., pp. 343-346), I em- 
phasized that the emergence of nomadism must be considered a 
primary factor, while mercenary fighting in the service of the 
southern monarchies was a secondary one, and suggested that the 
precipitant which started all the forces in the steppes moving, and 
hastened the crystallization of the whole process, may have been 
the drought which, some scholars believe, prevailed in northern 
China, in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. I remain faithful 
to this hypothesis, which would provide an explanation of the 
dynamics of the processes we have described, but I am of course 
aware that it is dubious, as are all attempts to explain historical 
processes by changes in Nature. I therefore put forward, above, 
the suggestion that the emergence of nomadism might be regarded 
as a conflict situation resulting from the clash between two trends 
of development leading to deeper and deeper specialization and 
therefore to exclusiveness. I showed that the development of the 
Karasuk culture could be explained as a more dynamic and 
specialized economic form—that of sheep-rearing— penetrating 
into the region of the less specialized Andronovo culture, where 
a combination of scratch farming and animal husbandry prevailed. 
We can presume that the arrival of specialized forms could lead 
to increased specialization in the Andronovo region as well, and 
to a split between the two aspects of the existing way of life. 
Specialized herdsmen appear among the Andronovo peoples, 
specializing in horse-breeding, and these come into conflict with 
the specialized sheep breeders; this would be a logical develop- 
ment, for all the world over there is hostility between those who 
herd horses and those who pasture sheep, for the simple reason 
that the latter graze the pasture down to the roots, rendering it 
useless for horses. This hypothesis was strengthened by the mate- 
rial collected by G. F. Debec (1948) in the Minussinsk area, where 
he found that the appearance of the Karasuk culture was accom- 
panied by the appearance of a dolichocephalic Mongoloid type 
among the Europoid inhabitants (p. 81). S. S. Gernikov (1957, p. 
31) also thought that the Andronovo tribes were assimilated and 
perhaps driven back to the Yenisei by the Karasuk tribes, from 
whom they acquired the knowledge of metal-working. On the 
other hand Debec found only two mongoloid skulls among 262 
belonging to the next era, the Tagar era; the remaining skulls 
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were Europoid (Debec 1948, p. 126). Kiselev (1951, p. 301) 
remarked on the disappearance of Karasuk traits from Tagar and 
Majemiric kurgans; Karasuk features persist only in rare isolated 
groups on the Yenisei, e.g. in Sydin kurgans. The Tagar era, 
which is the epoch of completely developed nomadism in the 
steppes, is marked by a new predominance of Europoid elements. 
An anthropological type close to the old Afanasievo-Andronovo 
type again appears on the Yenisei and on the Altai mountains (S. 
V. Kiselev 1951, p. 301). It is thus not improbable that the emerg- 
ence of the warrior-nomad type was the result of a conflict be- 
tween two specialized pastoral cultures, the people of which were 
also racially distinct. We should remember that the Ch’iang, 
whose culture showed certain affinities to the Karasuk culture, 
used horses, as we have shown above. 

If there were a certain degree of probability in our hypothesis, 
it would mean that we should look for the original home of the 
first nomads somewhere in the western regions of the Karasuk 
culture, in the region round the Altai and T’ien-shan. It is in 
favour of this localization that the first distinguishable and clearly 
marked nomad culture in Siberia was the Majemiric culture we 
have already mentioned; the burial of warriors together with their 
liórses' was characteristic of this culture, in which there already 
existed a class of mounted warriors. This culture was found on 
the slopes of the Altai. Further evidence in support of our theory 
is to be found in the fact that in the Minusinsk region the Karasuk 
culture was followed by the Tagar culture, again that of a Euro- 
poid and perhaps Afanasievo type. Even the legend that the 
Arimaspei touched off the conflict in the steppes would support 
our theory, for they too must be sought somewhere round the 
Altai. 

It would of course be wrong to assume that his clash between 
specialized cultures occurred only in the regions inhabited by 
nomads; it was probably engendered on the borders of the old 
farming cultures and the old hunting or pastoral cultures as well. 
In China the people of a higher stage of farming culture, already 
markedly stratified, hunted the pastoral Ch’iang tribes like wild 
beasts; and the attitude of the people of other early farming and 
Bronze cultures in northern China towards the more backward 
tribes in the neighbourhood was probably the same. This is sub- 
stantially the view of O. Lattimore (1962, esp. p. 145). It was the 
transition to nomadism and the emergence of the horse-nomad 
armed with a bow that finally created a force to counter-balance 
that of the more powerful organized farming communities. I would 
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even suggest that the usual tactics of shooting backwards over 
the shoulder while on horseback developed in the first place as 
a defence against the far better armed aristocratic fighters from 
the farming communities, with their war chariots. A lightly-armed 
horseman could not hope to defeat the well-armed crew of a war 
chariot, but he could defend himself against them. It was probably 
only later that the strategy of rapid attack gave the nomads the 
chance of superiority over the farming communities, as long as the 
latter had no wide political organization; that was something the 
nomads were always helpless against (cf. E. H. Minns 1913, p. 83). 

The first portraits of nomad warriors have come down to us 
in the work of artists of mature farming cultures, such as the relief 
carving of Scythian warriors pursued by Assyrian war chariots, 
of the time of Assurnasirpal IT (883-859 B.C.) (v. K. Jettmar 
1964, p. 220). This relief also shows that the technique of firing 
backwards on horseback was already familiar to the nomads in 
the ninth century. The culture of the earliest horse nomads on the 
Iranian Sialk plateau is probably of the same period; it is attri- 
buted, probably rightly, to the forbears of the Medes and Persians. 
The nomad slab grave culture of Mongolia is attributed to the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C.; there is no evidence of agricul- 
ture in the region, and the people lived exclusively on the produce 
of their flocks, with some addition from hunting and fishing (G. 
P. Sosnovskij 1940, 1941, and N. N. Dikov 1953). By the eighth 
century at the latest the Cimmerians began moving in the west, 
followed by the Scythians. These facts would confirm Rudenko’s 
theory, mentioned above, that the transition to nomadic life was 
completed before the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. This period 
marks the most significant point in the history of the steppe zone. 
Cernikov (1960) also accepted the eighth century as the approxi- 
mate beginning of the early nomad period, while L. P. Potapov 
(1957, p. 261) put the emergence of nomadism as far back as 
the beginning of the first millennium B.C. 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD LEGEND IN FRANCE! 
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THAT a curiously distorted view of Katherine Mansfield is wide- 
spread and persistent ‘in France is not usually suspected by her 
English readers. The fascination with her personality noticeable 
forty years ago has given place, in England and America, to 
a scrutiny of her techniques, but in France critics are still ob- 
sessed with a partial and unreal image of her derived from false 
associations between her life and her art. Sylvia Berkman in her 
critical study of K.M.? praised the cool literary judgment of the 
French, but it can be shown that their assessments were often 
mistaken. I propose to follow the legend’s chronological develop- 
ment in France, then to try to account for it. 

Pierre Citron in 1940 was the first French critic to use the word 
‘legend’ of K.M. He however only used it tentatively, because the 
editions of her works and the biographies published up to 1939 
offered him insufficient evidence on which to base a firmer re- 
jection of the current notions of K.M.’s ‘purity and perfection'.? 

Citron’s article was reconsidered in 1966-67 by J. O. Miller,‘ 
a Canadian critic writing in French; contrasting Anglo-American 
criticism with its French counterpart, he examined some elements 
of the legend though not its origins. Yet he too may not have 
realized how widespread the idealization had been and still was. 
It would be a mistake to dismiss all French critical assessments 
of K.M. I am concerned here solely with the distortions which 
have created a Mansfield legend in France, reserving for another 
occasion a review of the positive contributions which French 
critics have made to the understanding of her writings. Ín the 
considerable range of critical material, from books and articles 
to prefaces and reviews, most writers repeat the same basic in- 
formation; often, through the years, the same contribution tours 
in a wide variety of printed forms.” 

K.M. was first mentioned in France in 1924, one year after her 
death, and has attracted steady attention ever since. We can dis- 
tinguish roughly five main phases of interest: 


1. 1924-1930: a pre-translation phase of enthusiastic discovery. 
In this phase, critics proclaimed that a new talent had appeared 
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on the English writing scene, which should be made accessible in 
French. Indeed, as early as 1922-23, Charles du Bos planned a 
translation for Plon, the publishers, as he reveals in his Journal.® 
In 1924, Louis Gillet wrote the first outline of her life and the 
first French article of her stories‘; in 1929, he discussed the 
Journal? In the same year, Gabriel Marcel concentrated on the 
Letters and the Journal, which had appeared in England in 1927 
and 1928 respectively, but were not yet translated.? 


2. 1931-1939: the launching phase and the flourishing of the 
legend. In 1931-32, the translation in rapid succession of several 
books of short stories,'? of the Letters in July 1931 and the Jour- 
nal in December 1931, had the effect of establishing Mansfield's 
reputation as a writer of the first magnitude. A personality cult 
is apparent in the numerous ecstatic articles.!! In 1933, the legend 
was further encouraged by the testimony of the only French writer 
with more than a nodding acquaintance with ner. The pious tone 
of F. Carco's 'Souvenirs sur Katherine Mansfield' might have 
seemed suspect to readers familiar with his novels, but his 
account of his ‘amitié pure’ with K. Mansfield could not be seri- 
ously questioned, since her autobiographical short story An In- 
discreet Journey, had not been translated. For the French, Je ne 
parle pas francais was the only evidence of her relationship with 
Carco in 1913, and this story might suggest indeed 'une amitié 
pure et désintéressée’. By 1915, however, this briefly developed 
into something more intimate; the proof lies in the entries of her 
Journal, which appeared first in the definitive edition translated 
into French in 1955, in the story An Indiscreet Journey itself, 
and in John Middleton Murry's own admission.? By December 
1933, Marcel Thiébaut!* was showing some reluctance to endorse 
Carco's account; he had read Carco's novel, Les Innocents, pub- 
lished in 1916, in which Mansfield appears as ‘Winnie’, an amoral 
and predatory English authoress totally different from the Mans- 
field of the legend; but the Journal of 1931 and the other texts 
of the time were incomplete and coy, and he eventually accepted 
Carco’s explanations that the character of ‘Winnie’ resembled 
Mansfield’s only in what it had retained of her purity. ‘K. Mans- 
field n'a posé du personnage que ce qu'il présente de pur et 
d’intact’.15 So Carco, the only person with accurate knowledge of 
Katherine's bohemian days, was accepted by the critics as reliable 
and helped to preserve the romantic legend. 

In 1935, with the translation of the first biography: La Jeunesse 
de Katherine Mansfield,!® the New Zealand childhood and rebelli- 
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ous adolescence of Mansfield were revealed for the first time. 
Extracts from the Diary of her journey to the Urewera country 
in the interior of the North Island of New Zealand emphasized 
the image cf her native land as a kind of untamed, yet exotic, 
South Pacific Island. Excerpts from her adolescent novel Juliet 
illustrated her ‘white gardenia’ period—and reinforced the roman- 
tic elements in the legend. Future articles throve on them. 

In 1935 also, André Maurois in his lectures on the leading 
contemporary English novelists,!* placed her alongside such writers 
as Aldous Huxley and D. H. Lawrence, and gave her the fullest 
critical assessment in French to date. It was not altogether free 
from the idealization ‘de bon ton’ current at the time. From 1935- 
39, the legend flourished; year after year countless articles cele- 
brated her art; eventually commemorative ceremonies gathered 
the faithful worshippers around her tomb at Fontainebleau, in a 
kind of Mansfieldian chapel, with Henri Bordeaux pronouncing 
the panegyric.|? In Menton, ‘Les Amitiés Méditerranéennes’ fol- 
lowed suit by setting a plaque on the Villa Isola Bella where she 
had lived, thus creating a second shrine for yearly worshippers— 
which the Menton municipality has encouraged to this day. With 
the Second World War approaching, the collection of stories In 
a German Pension was translated, though she had refused permis- 
sion to reprint at the beginning of the First World War. In the 
national emergency attention was directed elsewhere, but the work 
of translation went on. The Poems appeared in 1941 and John 
Middleton Murry’s Katherine Mansfield and I was translated in 
1942. 


3. In a third post-war phase the legend was enriched by a Roman 
Catholic modification and by a melodramatic distortion. 


In 1946, Odette Lenoél’s La Vocation Spirituelle de Katherine 
Mansfield was published;!? it had been mostly written in the pre- 
war cultist phase, and was indebted to preceding Catholic critics. 
She derived her evidence mainly from the Journal of 1931 and 
Letters. Daniel Rops wrote an introduction to this book which he 
entitled Deux Mémoires. Parallels were drawn between Odette 
Leno&l and Mansfield: illness, early untimely death at the same 
age, attachment to a young brother who died prematurely, and 
progression towards an ideal of Truth and Absolute Love. But a 
major difference between K.M. and Lenoël was underlined; while 
K.M. adored the false god of Art, Lenoël had found true religion 
in a conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, and used to pray, 
on the anniversary of K.M.’s birth, for the repose of ber soul. 
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Nevertheless, in the fifth section of his Introduction, Daniel Rops 
could confidently dismiss her negation of a personal God, and 
affirm that she had discovered the central :ruth of the Christian 
faith, for she had said: ‘Je fais de l’amour toute ma religion.’ 
Since God is Love, says Daniel Rops, K.M. is ‘saved’. 

So the Legend assumed another dimension for some French 
critics: together with the Legend of a suffering woman writer 
prematurely snatched away by Death, we were given a ‘mystic’ 
Mansfield. 

This first French edition of the Journal, condensed and stripped 
of most of its non-spiritual entries, had offered substance for this 
view. Since little else but her personal problems and spiritual 
aspirations was seen in these jottings, she had been early taken 
over by Catholic writers. Religious elements were first noticed by 
Gabriel Marcel in 1929 and 1931;?? in 1931 also the Action Fran- 
çaise?! deplored her death in a Theosophicel Colony, blaming her 
Protestant education for her tragic end. In 1931-32 her spiritual 
attitude was analysed in Etudes,” in the Cahiers du Sud, and in 
Figaro. To the image of the sick woman writer was added that 
of a poet in prose and a mystic, almost an agnostic saint. Lenoél’s 
book and Daniel Rops's Introduction encouraged G. Lamarche 
in French Canada in 1947 to view her philosophy of aestheticism 
in the wider context of 'La carence spirituzlle imputable au Pro- 
testantisme et au Catholicisme d’avant-guerre’.”® 

The translation in 1950 of An Indiscreet Journey gave the 
legend a new melodramatic emphasis. Now greater attention was 
given to her emotional problems by Roland Merlin in his Le 
drame secret de Katherine Mansfield. Her flight to Carco in 1915 
was read through her short story, but since the definitive edition 
of the Journal was not yet published, her ‘amour impossible’ was 
not fully comprehended. It was still possible to believe in the 
earlier Carco account, Mansfield’s past being credited with ‘a 
wealth of feelings but not of sexual experiences'?* Meanwhile, 
Murry became the villain of the story, and the ‘Secret Drama’ 
of Mansfield’s life was shown to have been her love for an in- 
compatible husband who did not really look after her welfare, 
remarried only 16 months after her death, and gave her mortal 
remains a most improper burial. The last chapter of Merlin’s book 
reprints an earlier article of the widely read France-Illustration.?® 
Its last note is one of necrological lyricism, which however reveals 
the extent of the idealisation of Mansfield. Merlin reports that 
when K.M.’s body was placed in its own tomb in 1929, the lid 
of the coffin opened to reveal an incorrupt Mansfield: ‘death had 
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preserved her in the state that it had carried her off six years 
earlier . . .'. and the cemetery keeper's wife exclaimed: ‘we must 
' raise the lid so that Katherine may breathe!’ Even death could 
not touch Mansfield’s ‘purity’ and ‘integrity’. 

So the legend in its various forms prospered and assumed 
amazing proportions. 


4. In the fourth phase from 1954-65 the romantic elements of the 
legend were strengthened into melodrama as the result of the 
publication of personal and previously unpublished material, the 
Letters to J.M.M ?* and the definitive edition of the Journal. These 
letters, relating her impossible search for a completely satisfying 
love-relationship with her husband, were now read as a tragic 
‘roman d'amour. 

This view includes the passage from La Table Ronde of May 
1954:?' ‘This extraordinary collection of letters reads like a novel; 
we follow anxiously the inexorable unfolding of a tragedy in which 
fate plays the leading part. The lovers are continually threatened 
by three blind forces: poverty, illness and war...’ Another more 
sensational example was offered typically by Paris-Presse l'Intran- 
sigeant:?* “Un long cri d'amour haletant, déchirant, la correspon- 
dance de Katherine Mansfield révélée trente ans aprési’ Many 
more examples could be cited:?? clearly, Mansfield had become 
the heroine of a romance which ended in tragedy. Only in 1959, 
five years after publication, was Anthony Alpers’ Life of Katherine 
Mansfield translated. One would have expected it to clear the air, 
but it had almost no effect:*? the legendary image persisted. Few 
critics acclaimed it. On the contrary it was severely condemned 
by one critic even as a ‘profanation’.®! Others disapproved. of it 
for the very reasons for which it had been praised in the Anglo- 
American world. The Bulletin des Lettres?? would have preferred 
a more sophisticated treatment of the biography better suited to 
the subject, something ‘à la Maurois', and regretted this writer's 
‘don de la biographie vivante qui sait joindre l'anecdote bien con- 
duite à l'analyse d’äme, son goût des vies romantiques, son style 
enfin... .’ 

One writer who did realize the implications of the facts was 
Frangois Mauriac. His comments clearly show in what light Mans- 
field’s writings had been viewed in France. On the front page of 
the weekly Figaro Littéraire, Mauriac voiced a feeling of regret 
for the dispelling of the legend built around Mansfield’s life, and 
his effort to reconcile the pre-war image with the revised one 
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shows how hard it was to dislodge the idol of the legend. He 
wrote: ‘La vie de K.M. par A. Alpers... m'a surpris. Je croyais 
bien la connaître, cette Katherine . . . ses lettres, son journal ont : 
été traduits. Je les ai lus et relus. J’ignorais tout pourtant de la 
vraie Katherine. Cette biographie m'a rappelé ce que je savais 
déjà . . . c'est qu'à son insu un écrivain flatte toujours l'image 
qu'il nous livre de lui . . ^; ‘à mesure que j'avance dans cette 
biographie, je retrouve la K.M. que j'avais imaginée d’après son 
cuvre et alors que j'ignorais qu'elle avait mené cette triste vie. 
A. partir de sa rencontre avec J.M.M., elle ressemble de plus en 
plus à l'image que je me faisais d'elle, et quand elle mourra, elle 
l'aura rejointe: elle aura retrouvé son 4mz’.*4 So even if K.M.’s 
life was not as pure as one assumed, her writings had nevertheless 
revealed a soul aiming at purity and purified by suffering; ‘la 
petite fille perdue s'est trompée de route. Mais elle a cherché, 
elle a aspiré. C'est tout ce qui nous est demandé. Le reste relève 
de la grâce.” 

But Mauriac was something of an exception, for Alpers' book 
did not affect most critics nor the majority of the public. Only 
1,000 copies were sold and the rest was remaindered.# No wonder 
that one year after it appeared A. M. Monnet still enthused over 
her dramatised heroine in her Katherine Mansfield. Characteristic- 
ally again, Le Prix Fémina was awarded to this book in which: 
‘La romanciére anglaise revit sous nos yeux dans son destin ot 
le moderne le dispute curieusement au romantisme’.2® Such excit- 
ing ingredients should ensure ready sale to benighted members 
of the Second Sex. 


5. The K.M. Exhibition in Paris, 1966. A fifth phase in the de- 
velopment of the legend was reached in 1966 with the Katherine 
Mansfield Exhibition in Paris, the effect of which was to reinforce 
the pre-war cultist tendencies. After the exhibition, however, a 
few new voices were heard when the first complete edition of her 
short stories appeared as L'Oeuvre romanesque de Katherine 
Mansfield." Almost free from cultist tendencies, they offer, though 
too briefly, a sober appreciation of K.M.’s literary achievements 
and an objective assessment of her personality. The novelty of 
her approach and her role as significant witness of a change of 
consciousness were underlined in l'Express, Les Lettres Françaises 
and Le Nouveau Candide.?* 

In spite of this in 1967 a fresh case of ‘Mansfielditis Legendaria’ 
was reported in the provinces: a thirteen-page Ode to Katherine 
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Mansfield.® This testimony of passionate lyricism to a dead Mans- 
field merits quotation: 


"C'est vous 

Je vous découvre au détour du chemin 
Je ne vous connais pas mais déjà sur vos mains 
Vous portez l’amitié de tous les anciens jours 
Votre nom ne m'est pas inconnu Familier 
Votre visage l'est depuis que poings liés 
Je vous suis à travers vos terrestres contours 


J'essaie au demeurant d'appuyer ma pensée 

Sur celle de vous voir un instant délaisser 

Ces tourments vains objets que mon áme édulcore 
Je vous suis du regard je vous touche et j’abreuve 
Ce grand désir de vous qu'en silence sans preuve 

Votre présence en moi doucement fait éclore. . . . 


b 


To turn to more serious work. When discussing her short 
stories, French critics (right up to the present day) cannot refrain 
from mixing her life and work, and from drawing significant 
parallels with the revelations contained in her Journal and Letters: 
the novelty of her talent, her devotion to her Art, her poetic prose, 
her almost mystical quality distorted by her aesthetic philosophy. 
For the French, used to the precision of Maupassant, Mansfield 
came as a revelation of a new way of expressing modern con- 
sciousness. ‘Woman’, ‘Tuberculosis’, ‘English’, ‘Poet’, ‘Mystic’— 
these were highly charged words for the French mind of the 
thirties, for their overtones were related to intuition, an aspect 
of the cognitive process to which Bergson had drawn attention. 
If Mansfield took on so well in France, it is because her self- 
revelations were in key with the presuppositions of the French. 

It is still astonishing that something so far divorced from fact 
could develop and persist despite the evidence of its inaccuracy. 
This state of affairs calls for some explanation. Pre-war French 
critics and publishers down to our own time have relied heavily 
on the editing of J. M. Murry.*? The extent and nature of Murry’s 
distortions of his raw material became clear, however, only after 
his death in 1957, when the Mansfield Manuscript Papers were 
bought by the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. A preliminary examination of them by I. A. Gordon # 
revealed that the material for the Journal of 1927, the Complete 
Journal of 1954, the Scrapbook of 1939, the complete Short Stories 
^f 1946, which includes many unfinished stories, all came from 
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the same source, a miscellany of notebooks, of unfinished diaries, 
of loose pages, of incomplete stories..But there was no ‘journal’ 
in the normal sense of a daily record of personal events and inner 
life. Murry’s selective editing has distorted both the form and 
emphasis of his wife’s jottings. 

The publications offered to the public as ‘Journals’ were, then, 
coloured by the attitudes of Murry himself, as editor and literary 
executor of the Mansfield Papers. This work came at a difficult 
time in Murry’s life; a time of spiritual and intellectual crisis sub- 
sequent to a protracted period of varied domestic problems which 
was discussed by F. A. Lea.** The salient factors may be quickly 
summarized. Murry’s life and thoughts down to 1929 were in- 
fluenced by the ‘presence’ of his dead wife, Katherine Mansfield. 
Domestically she was ‘present’ even in the person of his second 
wife, who sought to become a duplicate Mansfield in order to 
secure his more complete devotion. She had adopted ‘Katherine’s 
dress, hair style, hand-writing and mannerisms. . .” She wrote 
short stories, and even contracted tuberculosis in 1927. She is 
reported to have told Murry with joy: ‘I wanted you to love me 
as much as you loved K .... and how could you, without this?’*? 

John Middleton Murry was at this time preoccupied with reli- 
gion. He reports a mystical experience shortly after Katherine 
Mansfield’s death, which changed his outlook on life. His writings 
of the time betray his spiritual preoccupations, for example Keats 
and Shakespeare, followed by The Life of Jesus, and his article 
‘Towards a new synthesis’, published in the Criterion in 1926. His 
letter to Charles du Bos in July, 1929, indicates an attraction to 
Catholicism: 

‘Two years ago I was trembling on the very verge of Catholic- 
ism. My sheer isolation had become unbearable. As you know, 
I had married again. Within two years of my marriage, my wife 
was struck down with pulmonary tuberculosis. The repetition of 
my destiny preyed upon me, and working together with my intel- 
lectual and spiritual isolation, produced in me a hunger for 
communion such as I had not known before. At that precise time 
I was reading Bossuet, very patiently. . . . Suddenly he, and 
Catholicism, became intimate and human. Why . . . should I not 
make the same effort . . .'4* 

Lea considered 1927-8 ‘were the least productive years of his 
literary life’,45 partly because of the demands made by the illness 
of Violet, his second wife. Away from London and incapable of 
creative work, he had turned his hand (in these years) to the 
Mansfield papers and edited the Journal and Letters. The 1927 
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Journal, though made up of genuinely Mansfieldian excerpts, 
nevertheless reflected the editor’s mystical leanings and attraction 
to Catholicism. It is not surprising that Catholic critics constantly 
reviewed it in France. 

These facts also account for the distortions evident in J. M. 
Murry’s editing. There is a strong confessional element in all 
Murry’s writing. I feel myself that he was probably basically 
honest, though from Aldous Huxleyí? in the thirties to Leonard 
Woolf in the sixties, some writers have had reservations.** 

But more generally his views have influenced generations of 
French critics and readers: Katherine Mansfield is still misread 
in France.*? 

With new editors free from personal involvement, the distance 
brought by the years, and the outlook of a new generation, the 
Katherine Mansfield legend will probably alter. However, until 
a new edition of the Journal and a really complete edition of her 
Letters are made, the Legend will survive and perhaps inspire 
more hallucinated poets to cultivate her unreal figure. For the 
present, a serious assessment of Katherine Mansfield‘s contribu- 
tion to the world of letters must remain provisional, but what is 
needed is not the earlier romanticism, but some of the sharpened 
realism she brought to so high a pitch in her stories. 


NOTES 


*This article is based on a paper delivered at the 12th A.U.L.L.A. Con- 
gress in Perth, February 1969. The research material was obtained with 
the financial help of the University Grants Committee. I should lke to 
thank the Reference Library, Victoria University of Wellington, and the 
Turnbull Library for their courteous assistance. 
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Some review titles are clearly indicative of the transmogrification of the 
writer as: ‘K.M.ou la passion torturée’, Renée Willy, Massilia, 21 April, 
1954; Un cœur mis à nu’, P.O. Walzer, Curieux, 17 Feb., 1955; ‘Un doulou- 
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“Generally speaking of course, for many valid articles and book reviews 
have been published over the years in Etudes Anglaises. They were writ- 
ten by academic critics who read Mansfield in English and were acquainted 
with Anglo-American citicism on the subject. 
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SINCE Critical attention began to be concentrated on Chrétien de 
Troyes, there have naturally been shifts of emphasis and changes 
of point of view, which any modern commentary must take into 
account. The field of enquiry which was most popular about the 
early years of this century,’ namely the sources of the stories 
Chrétien used, gradually seemed to become exhausted and was 
replaced by the question of what aspects of the courtly ethic 
Chrétien intended to illustrate. 

This chronological division of Chrétien studies is of course 
a gross simplification: from the very beginning there was discus- 
ston of the courtly love content of the romances, notably by the 
great early editor of Chrétien, Wendelin Foerster. His ideas do 
not need repeating here, because they are well-known, and fur- 
thermore have been either modified or superseded, according to 
the taste of the critic concerned.* But in any case, it was only in 
later years that discussion on this topic became more intense 
and that problems of interpretation arose. There is one view in 
particular which has become very popular, especially in the last 
two decades, but which I have come to regard as extreme, or 
even misguided. This view holds that since many of Chrétien’s 
heroes and heroines go through a form of marriage, the author 
must have been trying to perform the somewhat revolutionary feat 
of incorporating courtly love into marriage. Such an idea has 
never been adequately demonstrated to my mind, and often seems 
to be based on fairly shaky assumptions. Bezzola has attacked 
it with passion and persuasion in connection with Erec et Enide,’ 
and more recently F. D. Kelly! has dealt with the Chevalier de la 
Charrette in such a way as to reinforce Bezzola’s arguments. But 
in no case, it seems to me, is the love-and-marriage theory more 
incongruous than in the Yvain, where it in fact remains as vet 
unchallenged, perhaps because this work is held in awe as Chré- 
tien’s most perfect romance. This, therefore, is the question I feel 
compelled to attack. 

I fully realize that in undertaking such a reappraisal I am flying 
in the face of much critical opinion, from Foerster on. The intro- 
ductions to his editions of Chrétien’s romances indicate that he 
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thought Chrétien disapproved of adulterous courtly love, to the 
extent of leaving the Chevalier de la Charrette unfinished and 
turning to the Yvain for relief, if not revenge!® This view has 
been recently refuted in the books mentioned above of Bezzola 
and Kelly, but its influence was enormous for some decades, and 
is in fact still felt. The number of commentators who have re- 
cently agreed that Chrétien’s ideal was the incorporation of courtly 
love into marriage is very large, and includes not only those men- 
tioned by Kelly,® but also Pauphilet,” Frappier? and Lazar.? Of all 
these the most persuasive is Frappier, for he makes this the essence 
of the ‘sen’ of the Yvain in his brilliant commentary on the 
romance published in 1952.1° Furthermore, the influence of his 
ideas must be quite immense because of their dissemination 
through these cyclostyled publications. For these reasons, as well 
as for the very cogency of his arguments, I find I am obliged to 
base my corrective suggestions mostly on what Frappier says 
about marriage in the Chevalier au Lion. I must emphasise that 
I still consider Frappier’s among the most enlightened and pro- 
found exegeses of Chrétien's romances yet made; I simply think 
that their insistence on the reconciliation of courtly love and 
marriage is misguided, and that it contradicts the primary charac- 
ter of courtly love, namely, that it is a powerful ennobling force 
in society. 

Now this can be so only so Jong as the motivating tension is 
maintained by the inaccessibility of the mistress. An adulterous 
situation was the most obvious way of achieving this, and was 
held to be virtuous not so much for its own sake as because it 
prevented the attainment of the married state. The doctrine of the 
utter incompatibility of the two states became current at the court 
of Marie de Champagne, and Andreas Capellanus not only pro- 
nounced categorically that love could not co-exist with marriage. 
but had one of the chdtelaines in his treatise declare that if a lady 
should go so far as to marry her lover, love would immediately 
vanish and the lady would be justified in replacing this lover with 
another.!! As Bezzola says, writing specifically of Chrétien: 
‘,.. depuis qu'on parlait d'amour, depuis qu’on chantait l'amour, 
c'est-à-dire depuis 1120 environ, on n'avait établi aucune con- 
nexion entre amour et mariage.'!? 

This all suggests that the ‘love’ in question, which is courtly 
love, is not to be confused with the pleasures of intercourse within 
marriage. Several modern critics have noted this and expressed 
it quite unambiguously. One of these is Pierre Jonin, who says: !? 
‘Si dans la passion le corps joue le rôle essentiel, il n'y a plus de 
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raison de situer l'amour hors du mariage, puisque celui-ci vaut 
à l'homme et à la femme toutes les satisfactions physiques sou- 
haitées’, and goes on to accuse Tristan of being preoccupied with 
the physical side of love, and of being unworthily jealous of Marc 
for this reason. He calls this most uncourtly, because ‘en s’expri- 
mant ainsi, en voyant dans les rapports sexuels les liens les plus 
sûrs de l’amour, ce qui ‘plus alie’, Tristan réconcilie en fait 
amour et mariage. Mais c’est lA une pensée proprement sacrilége 
si l’on se place sur le plan courtois. La règle fondamentale d’André 
le Chapelain, celle qui commande tout le système courtois, exclut 
formellement l'amour du mariage.” 

In support of this view Jonin quotes numerous other critics, 
for example Micha: ‘Les amants ne peuvent être des amants 
courtois que s'ils et parce qu'ils acceptent les compromissions de 
l'adultére."5 The most curious subscriber to this doctrine that 
Jonin has found is Frappier himself, who apparently said, only 
about five years before the C.D.U. publications mentioned above: 
‘Aucun mari ni dans le lyrisme, ni dans le roman courtois ne 
peut prétendre au titre de fin amant; cet amour idéal est, on le 
sait, incompatible avec l'état de mariage. !? And yet it is Frappier 
who says later about the Y vain: ‘Telle est la nuance de fine amor 
que Chrétien proposait en exemple à son auditoire courtois: le 
mariage d'amour et l'égalité des époux dans le mariage, qui prend 
toute sa valeur par leur union morale, leur confiance entiére et 
réciproque." This is a complete volte-face, and we shall need to 
examine the Y vain to see whether this interpretation of it is at 
all valid. 

Before going any further I ought to attempt a definition of 
courtly love which is likely to be relevant to Chrétien's romances, 
and therefore to a discussion of the place of marriage in them. 
This definition will naturally have to be substantiated by my sub- 
sequent discussion of the romances, and Yvain in particular; but 
for the moment it will clear the ground a little to say that I 
understand it to mean a love which has the, same essence as the 
fin'amors of Provence, in aspiring to union with a beloved who 
is theoretically inaccessible, so that the union is unrealisable; but 
a love which is also emotionally and spiritually exalting (the 
idea of ‘joi’ in the Provengal lyric) and hence infinitely ennobling 
to the lover’s soul and mind. These key ideas, along with others, 
of course, are repeatedly expressed in the Provencal lyric; but 
when translated to the more feudal courts of northern France, 
they become codified into an ethic of knightly conduct in which 
the aspect of ennoblement was emphasised and made outwardly 
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visible. It is this aspect of carrying the effects of courtly love 
into the material world of action which is so important in differ- 
entiating courtly love from the lyrical fin'amors of Provence.*® 

This is the courtly love system which flourished at the court 
of Champagne in the middle of the 12th century. Apart from the 
influence of Eleanor of Aquitaine and her daughters, the works 
of some Provençal poets may have been known there, and may 
have played some part in the introduction of the courtly code. 
Yet it is interesting that scarcely any ly-ic poems of this early 
period written in northern French are known to us. Instead, the 
greatest French exponent of the courtly ethic, Chrétien de Troyes, 
was inspired to illustrate it in long narrative poems. These by 
their nature imposed a drastic change or: the way the sentiment 
was manifested, and may have been largely responsible for the 
externalisation of the ethic I have just mentioned. For instead of 
the unilateral declaration of love, joy, submission, despair and 
so on in the lyric, which is essentially static, we now have a 
dynamic exposition of a love relation in the very process of evolv- 
ing (or sometimes decaying!). Furthermore, since both parties 
are presented to us, the situation is constructed on dialectic prin- 
ciples. By this I mean much more than that there are passages 
of dialogue containing classical love-casuistry as in the Cligés; 
I mean that the action which the author invents is a dramatisation 
of the love situation, in which the activities of the knight call 
forth certain responses in the attitude and behaviour of the lady, 
and these in turn inspire certain modes of activity on his part. In 
some cases this reciprocal effect is not immediately noticeable: the 
knight’s adventures may be prolonged for vast extents of time 
without seeming to provoke any reaction on a lady’s part. How- 
ever, a response is usually forthcoming in due course. 

Thus any romance which is predominantly about a courtly love 
Situation as defined above (and not all of them are—Cligés is 
clearly not at all, and Perceval is not principally concerned witb 
this type of situation) presents us with a dramatization of this 
kind, a translation of sentiments into perceptible actions, and 
hence a stylization of the two lovers’ behaviour. Naturalism is the 
last thing we should expect. There will sometimes occur a pas- 
sage of lyrical monologue, giving direct expression to the aware- 
ness or the declaration of passion; but this, while serving to illus- 
trate the point reached in the emotional situation, rather holds up 
the real action, which consists basically in the knight’s visible pro- 
gress in moral worth under the stimulus of his love and desire for 
his lady. In its simplest, most crudely pragmatical form, this situa- 
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tion boils down to brave deeds done to win the lady’s affections: 
we think of Lancelot, and this is indeed the typical courtly situa- 
tion, retaining all the necessary tension, and giving rise to the 
‘dialectic’ I have mentioned. An even better example, as I hope 
to show, is Yvain’s moral amelioration through altruistic action in 
the world. 

Now, such illustrations of the courtly ethic in narrative were 
obviously likely to take on extremely diverse outward forms ac- 
cording to the situations being invented for the knight. Sometimes 
this diversity has given rise to seeming confusions or contradic- 
tions between romances or even within a given romance, notably 
the conflict between courtly love and marriage; in the case of 
Erec et Enide I think the opposition remains, and can only be 
resolved as M. Bezzola has suggested.!? In a romance such as the 
Y vain, the choice of story-material from the body of Celtic legend 
which was current at the time, while providing a peculiarly apt 
situation for courtly romance because of the invariably demanding, 
overbearing character of fairy-mistresses, has created a similar 
problem.*° As we know, when a fairy became passionately in- 
volved with a mortal, she often stipulated that any return from her 
domain to his own country would be fraught with terrible dangers 
for him, unless he observed her very strict conditions. This hold- 
ing of the hero in thrall may well have suggested to an early 
transposer of the stories into French, conceivably one who was 
ignorant of courtly love, a legal equivalent in the form of marri- 
age; and particularly in the twelfth century, a marriage in which 
the husband's situation was, for property reasons, inferior. The 
invention of a situation conveniently parallel to the Celtic legend, 
however, is not enough in itself to warrant our placing special 
Stress on the aspect of marriage. In fact, far from sharing the 
opinion of many commentators that Chrétien was here attempting 
the complex task of effecting a fusion of courtly love and marri- 
age, I consider that this romance can be given a simpler and in 
fact nobler interpretation if it is regarded as an illustration of true 
courtly love in action, and nothing more. 

Before, however, considering the relation of courtly love to 
marriage in the Y vain, one must mention the other romances, 
although they do not all equally give rise to discussion. Zrec et 
Enide obviously involves marriage, and indeed treats of the enor- 
mously interesting question of the conflict between marriage and 
chivalry; but it does not touch on courtly love except in the last 
episode of the ‘Joie de la Cour’. True courtly love as I under- 
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stand it is quite absent from the marriage of the two protagonists, 
Erec and Enide. 

Cligés, involving equality of the sexes in passion and in the 
declaration of it, has nothing of courtly love except the casuistry. 
Chrétien indeed makes much of crowning love with marriage in 
this romance (see Guenevere’s advice, 11. 2264-9, to Soredamors 
and Alexandre to consummate their love in marriage to avoid 
frustration); but this is quite alien to the courtly kind of love 
which would entail the subservience of the lover, the ennobling 
effect of love on him, and his striving to attain some hypothetical 
level of perfection represented by his lady. In any case Chrétien 
adopts a very cavalier attitude to the sacrament of marriage as it 
is performed between Alis and Fénice, giving us to believe that 
his opinion of formal marriage was as low as that of any of his 
courtly contemporaries. I can hardly reconcile this with any 
desire on his part to promote its status. All we can say so far 
is that Chrétien’s earliest romances are not intended to celebrate 
courtly love. 

This brings us to the Chevalier de la Charrette, an unambiguous 
demonstration of the operation of courtly love. I do not think 
there has ever been any argument that Chrétien here set out to 
illustrate the courtly ethic and its effects upon a knight who is 
almost fanatically dedicated to it. Many critics have claimed that 
he did so against his will, and refused to finish it?! But these 
are the critics who start their consideration of the Charrette from 
a prejudiced point of view involving the idée fixe that Chrétien 
normally wanted to celebrate courtly love operating within the 
bounds of marriage, and was therefore revolted by his subject 
matter in the Charrette. We really have no proof of this. 

The conception of the hero in the Charrette is rather similar to 
that in Perceval. In both, the activities of the knight are in the 
nature of a quest, to which he is seemingly predestined, in the 
service either of courtly love, or of something spiritual beyond it, 
but not quite unrelated to it. In fact the knight in Perceval is not 
portrayed as either conscious of his quest in the beginning, or as 
consistently devoted to the service of a certain lady, and so there 
is here a divergence from the basic tenets of courtly love. Indeed 
the feats of chivalry performed by Perceval seem quite tediously 
successful, and this may be because they are not inspired by a 
courtly love relation, and are not altruistic or ennobling: Perceval’s 
soul is ultimately elevated by supernatural influences. 

Now we can turn to Yvain, who will be our most fruitful sub- 
ject. He is distantly related to both Lancelot and Perceval; less 
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introspective and single-minded than the former, but less mind- 
lessly nomadic than the apprentice Perceval; and considerably 
more human than either, with his dash of naivety and great spon- 
taneity. He is thus a perfect subject for a courtly hero and lover; 
and of course his affair apparently involves him in marriage as 
well as in a conflict between courtly love-service and chivalrous 
adventures. It is interesting, too, that in this romance which illus- 
trates the typical courtly situation just as surely as does the 
Charrette, we are treated to a picture of the hero actually suc- 
cumbing to the initial courtly coup de foudre, something which is 
denied us in the case of the mysteriously predestined Lancelot, 
who is already in the toils of love when we meet him. All these 
elements make the Yvain much richer and more interesting. But 
it remains to be seen whether Chrétien here actually achieves, as 
Frappier suggests, a synthesis of marriage, courtly love, and chiv- 
alrous prowess. 

In any discussion of this issue it is also, as I said earlier, essen- 
tial to keep in mind the Celtic fairy-mistress origins of the story. 
There are evidently two rather independent Celtic themes welded 
together in this romance, one being a hero’s journey to the Other- 
world, his victory over the stormy, god-like defender of it and 
subsequent marriage to the widow; and the second the seduction 
of a mortal hero by a fairy who induces him to supplant the 
present defender of her realm, followed by his desertion of her, 
his ensuing madness and eventual cure. That these themes are 
at the base of the story of Y vain is agreed by the most prominent 
of recent commentators, including both Loomis and Frappier.?? 

Now, in this second theme the lady, or the fairy, is permanently 
possessed of great power, territorial and other: she could never 
be less than a mistress, and a very dominant one at that. It must 
have seemed to Chrétien that in the comparatively crude French 
form in which he found the story,?? there was ideal material for 
the illustration of the courtly ethic. The marriage was simply the 
only way of representing, in 12th-century social and political terms, 
the special relation between hero and fairy-mistress. I cannot see 
that it has any more importance than that. It has been over- 
emphasized because of the separate problem of explaining away 
the speedy remarriage of the widow, but I think this is a sort of 
red herring which can be fairly simply explained. Chrétien by 
this time had outgrown the heavy Ovidian influence evident in 
Cligès, and even the slavishly stylized courtly love-service of the 
Charrette. He was also somewhat liberated from complete de- 
pendence on the magical mechanics of Celtic myth, so evident 
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in the Joie de la Cour, and in the inaccessible kingdom of Gorre 
in the Charrette. There is still magic in the Yvain, but for all its 
fairy-mistress sources, there is an undeniable streak of realism 
here, which is new: it is evident in the episode of the enslaved 
sempstresses at the Castle of Pesme Aventure, as well as in the 
scene of Laudine’s being urged by her entourage of pusillanimous 
knights to find a worthy replacement for the defender of her 
domain. It is in fact because of Chrétien’s greater awareness of the 
social life of his times that he sees courtly love as a potential 
influence for good in the world. The essential comparison to make 
between Lancelot and Yvain is not that made by Foerster, between 
adultery and marriage, but a contrast between the single-minded , 
pursuit of the object of one’s desire, and the exaltation of a man’s 
soul to generous and altruistic action in the world. It is precisely 
this perfect balance between idealism and realism, this unique 
mixture of courtly love-service and action in the real world, which 
makes the Y vain Chrétien's greatest romance. 

Everything in the text of Yvain suggests to me that Chrétien's 
main concern was to prove the all-importance of the courtly rela- 
tion, the necessity for the night's continuous devotion to it, the 
criminal irresponsibility of a knight who pursued adventures for 
any other end, such as personal vanity, ard the great ennobling 
effect of true chivalry directed to the service of the weak and 
oppressed, which can make him once more worthy of a proper 
courtly relation. We have only to look at the main episodes of 
Yvain's career to see the aspect of courtly love clearly demon- 
strated. Yvain comes upon Laudine as a married *dame', not as a 
‘pucelle’ which is how Erec finds Enide. This immediately differ- 
entiates the two stories more than I have ever seen mentioned.** 
And although Laudine no longer has a husband when Yvain has 
finished with him, her grief and his own guilt appear to him so 
profound that she might as well still have a husband, for the 
obstacle in Yvain’s eyes is just as great. Yvain formulates his im- 
mensely fearful courtly attitude to her along these lines and in 
these circumstances, and it does not change thereafter. 

Chrétien now resorts to the most conventional kind of amorous 
casuistry, similar to what he had practised in Cligés. In a series 
of monologues the hero and heroine separately convince them- 
selves that it is justifiable for Yvain to love Laudine, and for her 
to accept his love in order to obtain a new defender for the foun- 
tain. The mechanisms of their understanding are traditionally 
courtly. This does not, I admit, by any means remove the fact 
that they marry; it simply seems to me that in the circumstances 
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as I have outlined them, the situation is basically courtly, and the 
marriage incidental. Chrétien gives no indication that he is at- 
tempting a logical synthesis of the two states—and let us note that 
when Chrétien has an amorous problem or principle to enunciate 
he usually does so in a far from unobtrusive manner, often involv- 
ing Ovidian-inspired casuistry and precious conceits. So, if we 
do take the marriage to be at all a serious element here, it could in 
fact be considered, because of the very precipitancy with which 
they embark on it, as intensifying the sense of Laudine’s dislovalty 
to her husband; in other words, we have a substitute for the con- 
ventional adultery, which Chrétien may have found more con- 
genial for his personal tastes than the real thing. But this is very 
tenuous. What remains as outstandingly important is the special 
personal relation between the ami and the dame, Yvain and 
Laudine. 

Many aspects of the couple’s first interview together reinforce 
this point of view." Laudine has entirely the upper hand and 
profits from Yvain’s immediately evident love-sickness and almost 
terror-stricken respect for her; and also from his legal position as 
a murderer, whom she could easily have put to death forthwith. 
Thus we have a situation which emphasizes as much as possible 
her residual power, her magnanimity in forgiving him, and her 
unheard-of generosity in according him her hand. He has no 
chance to make any request at all, much less to ask for her hand! 
Instead she asks him to defend her fountain, and he agrees. ‘Ensi 
sont acordé briemant’.”* What Laudine shows here is the true 
connoisseur’s appreciation of a good performer. Madame Lot- 
Borodine gives the most charitable view one could take of her 
behaviour, in these words: “Impressionnable et mobile, Laudine 
se laisse gagner par l’ardeur de l’amour qui lui est suggéré par sa 
propre volonté. Certainement, elle aimerait n’importe quel autre 
chevalier qui se trouverait à la place d'Yvain, pourvu qu'il fût 
preux, c'est-à-dire digne d’être aimé." This is a pure courtly 
relation of the most typical Kind, and one which denies any pre- 
destination of the lovers, or any special compatibility or exclu- 
siveness in their love affair: any ‘ideal marriage’. Far from there 
being any reciprocal love, or any hint of a marriage of two equals 
based on mutual love, there is only a formal agreement in which 
all the initiative remains on one side and all the respect on the 
other, 

As for Laudine’s allowing Yvain to leave, Jonin does not hesitate 
to class Yvain as a courtly lover of the same kind. as Lancelot 
when he says: ‘Lancelot est resté le type accompli de l’amant 
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courtois qui a tout abdiqué. Yvain accepte également les exigences 
impérieuses de Laudine et lui promet à son départ de reve- 
nir exactement à la date fixée, c’est-à-dire huit jours après la 
Saint-Jean, faute de quoi ‘l’amors devandra haine’ (1. 2564). 
C'est donc la dame qui commande et méme lorsqu'elle n'exerce 
pas l'inhumaine tyrannie de Gueniévre, elle régle selon ses désirs 
le mode de vie de l’amant.”?8 

When Yvain has overstayed his leave, which is inexplicable 
in a newly-married man, and is banished by Laudine, he receives 
the news submissively as the most abject courtly lover might; there 
is no suggestion of rebellion, or of claiming any rights as a hus- 
hand. Here again, if Chrétien had meant to effect any fusion be- 
tween the roles of courtly lover and husband, he would surely 
have inserted some discussion of the problem, most conceivably 
in the shape of some lengthy self-questioning on the part of Yvain. 
But as we know, it is all much simpler than that. Indeed I think 
it a great pity that Chrétien did not explore such a problem, which 
would have been most fertile ground for his ingenuity. There 
would have been enormous problems of balance and mesure for 
the hero to resolve — much more complex ones than we have 
in fact in this romance. But nothing is further from Chrétien's 
mind: this has been no marriage at all, for even in the 12th cen- 
tury I am sure no marriage could be unilaterally repudiated except 
by at least some fiction of an ecclesiastical process. What the lady 
terminates here is an extreme form of courtly liaison, nothing 
more, or rather, nothing less. And Yvain feels, as we do, that 
its termination is permanent. All he can do is go mad, and be 
symbolically regenerated after his magical cure as a new hero, 
the Knight of the Lion, dedicated to altruistic chivalry. 

It is interesting that initially we are not told that he is trying 
to reinstate himself specifically with Laudine, or that he remembers 
her at all. Contrast this with Lancelot's preoccupation with Guene- 
vere. Furthermore, he simply undertakes adventures arbitrarily, as 
they present themselves. .But they are very special adventures, en- 
tirely inspired by charity, and completely devoid of his former 
vainglorious desire for reputation, since Yvain now performs 
incognito. As Frappier says: 

‘Yvain a donc pris conscience de Ja fonction du chevalier, telle 
que voulait l'exalter Chrétien; le Chevalier au lion, toujours prét 
à se sacrifier, accepte sans hésiter de défendre le droit.'?? 

We are face to face now with the new Yvain, the knight of 
charity. When the slave-women of the Château de Pesme Adven- . 
ture are released, Chrétien tells us they could not have shown more 
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joy if the creator of the world had come down among them. Frap- 
pier comments: ‘il ne me paraît pas douteux que cette phrase 
superlative vise à exalter autant qu'il est possible la fonction du 
chevalier, à l'entourer d'une majesté vaguement religieuse, et 
à faire du Héros une sorte de Messie, non pas céleste mais ter- 
restre, au service d'une humanité souffrante.'?? 

Frappier continues: ‘Une telle conception de la chevalerie est 
nouvelle dans l’œuvre de Chrétien; elle n'apparait pas nettement 
chez lui avant PY vain. Erec ne manquait pas de générosité, mais 
il ne mettait pas souvent son épée au service des faibles et des 
malheureux; c'est seulement dans l'épisode oü il délivre un cheva- 
lier de deux géants que sa prouesse est commandée par la charité. 
Dans le Cligès, l'étude psychologique du sentiment amoureux était 
au premier plan, et la vaillance chevaleresque, parure indispen- 
sable du héros, ne servait qu'à préparer le bonheur égoiste des 
couples courtois.' These are the two romances which are most 
clearly about marriage, and which contain no hint of courtly love 
defined as service. 

This classes Yvain more with Lancelot and Perceval: ‘leur 
chevalerie est à la fois militante et souffrante, vouée au sacrifice 
età une sorte de sainteté.'*! But Yvain is not predestined as are 
Lancelot and Perceval—in fact he has no clear notion of where 
his good actions will lead him. Furthermore, he is the only hero 
of this group to be shown falling in love: perhaps he is a transi- 
tional type between the older, selfishly domestic heroes, and their 
saintly successors. He is certainly the best exemplar of altruistic 
chivalry having as inspiration and reward the love of a lady, and 
chivalry in fact subordinated to the love of a Jady. With all this 
emphasis on the mission of chivalry, is there a place for hypo- 
theses on marriage? I think not. 

One of Frappier's most important statements, which comes 
immediately after mentioning the Conte du Graal, is: 'mais, à 
l'époque du Chevalier au lion et de la Charrette, son éthique de la 
chevalerie reste dominée par les valeurs courtoises. . . Il est certain 
qu'Yvain et Lancelot trouvent la justification à peu prés totale de 
leur conduite dans l'obéissance à cette divinité allégorique et inter- 
médiaire entre le ciel et la terre qu'était l'Amour . . . Yvain et 
Lancelot sont les surhommes de la morale courtoise, le premier 
modelé selon les préférences personnelles de Chrétien défenseur 
du mariage, et le second destiné à illustrer les théories les plus 
audacieuses de la fine amor.’5* 

Now I do not think there is any essential difference between 
them, but only one of degree: only by good actions does Yvain 
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become truly worthy of courtly love, and his chivalry must not 
be egoistically vainglorious but acceptable to the lady and the 
code; whereas Lancelot must go further and even abase himself 
by inverting his chivalry, for instance by losing a couple of rounds 
in the tournament. This is putting chivalry at the disposal of love- 
service to an almost perverse degree, but it is still the same idea. 
It may be a parody, or a pandering to a jaded audience, of course. 
Yvain is certainly not. 

Let us look at the end of the Yvain: there comes a moment 
when Yvain feels that he has rehabilitated himself at least in his 
own eyes, after the episode of Pesme Adventure. He also feels 
desperately that he can no longer stave off the pangs of love, but 
most provoke his lady to action. So he goes to the fountain and 
triggers off the most violent storm ever. It is pointless to say 
that he could have done this at any time—previously he had not 
felt himself worthy to do so. We shortly proceed to the second 
great interview between Yvain and Laudine, to which he turns 
up still incognito, and we see Laudine hoodwinked into reconciling 
the Chevalier au lion with his lady. She seems to me to display 
remarkably ill grace in admitting finally that she has committed 
herself by this promise, but I am persuaded that this episode is 
symbolic of the knight’s reinstatement with his lady as a reward 
for properly oriented knightly valour. I do not agree that she 
jumps at the opportunity to regularise their liaison—it had been 
abolished once and for all as far as she was concerned. As Jonin 
says: 'Laudine reste une dame dont la conquête est encore à faire, 
et les prouesses du Chevalier au lion doivent regagner les faveurs 
perdues par l'insouciance d'Yvain.'?? 

On the other hand I think it is a mistake to over-emphasise 
Laudine’s coldness, her almost indifferent acceptance of Yvain’s 
renewed homage, as if he were fatally destined to a life of mind- 
less and pointless subjection as the result of one possible outcome 
to some hypothetical sex war. This is what Madame Lot-Borodine 
seems to suggest in a later book®*: ‘Chrétien a perdu, avec l’âge 
sans doute, quelques illusions sur la femme. Un sourire désabusé 
glisse sur ses lèvres, quant il nous montre Laudine, la veuve vite 
consolée, la dame orgueilleuse, aux pieds de laquelle retombe le 
héros, aprés avoir un instant écbappé à la tyrannie de la posses- 
sion amoureuse. Madame Borodine had not altered her opinion 
greatly from the much earlier date of her thesis, “La femme et 
l'amour', where she says in her concluding remarks to the chapter 
on Yvain: ‘Par un symbolisme profond, la dernière entrevue 
d'Yvain et de Laudine est pareile à la premiére. Ici comme 
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là, nous voyons le chevalier agenouillé humblement aux pieds de 
sa dame, idole adorée au sourire cruel.'?5 This is positively ignor- 
ing the last lines of the romance, which do indicate a somewhat 
sweeter outcome. | 

Yet I think it is equally a mistake to read into this interview 
any other relation than they had had in the first place: it is no 
closer to marriage than before. The most one could say (and I 
think it superfluous and misplaced to say even this) is that Chré- 
tien has now shown courtly love leading up to marriage on two 
occasions between the same two persons: but once marriage is 
reached, there is stalemate, and we are not shown enough of 
Yvain’s subsequent behaviour to know what would happen next. 
Chrétien certainly does not succeed in showing courtly love work- 
ing within marriage. I think both these mistaken views spring from 
a simple misdirection of attention, because they both lay too much 
stress on the lady's own importance as a human being. Chrétien 
was not, I am sure, interested in concocting a happy marriage for a 
lonely heiress. She is, I am sure, rather more of a cipher, and the 
really important issue is the proper aim of chivalry in a knight. 
This symbolic function of the lady is not far-fetched or in dis- 
accord with 12th century thought: in fact it is much more con- 
sistent than the rather tortured interpretation which I now finally 
have to examine, since I think I ought to show where such argu- 
ments fall down. 

Most expositions of the idea that the Yvain contains a recon- 
ciliation of courtly love and marriage are couched in rhetorical 
but vague language, probably because of the comforting sentiment 
which such a ‘moral’ idea of love inspired in scholars of a certain 
generation. The result is often a confusion of terms which it is 
in fact imperative to keep distinct. Strangely, one of the offenders 
in this regard is Pauphilet, in Le legs du moyen âge. He can pro- 
ceed from a fairly straightforward and accurate description of the 
final interview between Yvain and Laudine, in these words: ‘Mais 
notre poète tient à sauvegarder l'autorité féminine et ne veut pas, 
apparemment, que son héroïne ait l'air de se déjuger: il imagine 
donc de lui forcer la main par une ruse assez subtile',?? to a sum- 
mary whose rotundity hides this sort of inaccuracy: Il offre une 
réponse à cette question capitale: comment concilier l'amour et 
la ‘prouesse, l'aventure chevaleresque et la jouissance du 
mariage?'?' Since the two central terms in the final phrase are 
equivalent, Pauphilet has implied in these parallels the identity 
of the other two concepts: ‘amour’ and ‘la jouissance du mari- 

age’. They are not only identical; they are ineradicably opposed, 
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as I have emphasized earlier. If you want to prove them equiva- 
lent, it is not good enough to do it by verbal sleight-of-hand. 
I should hesitate to accuse such critics of being conditioned by 
the reading of modern novels, and so, as Bezzola says, ‘habitués 
à voir traiter dans des romans sans nombre le problème du 
mariage'!*? Stranger still, Frappier displays a similar lack of logic 
when he says, admittedly in his contribution to a work of vulgarisa- 
tion, that Chrétien’s Yvain ‘treats once more the conflict between 
the obligations of chivalry and of marriage'?? (my italics). 

And, as a result perhaps of Frappier's suggestions, such a per- 
ceptive critic as Moshé Lazar was able to say: ‘Dans son Y vain, 
Chrétien reprend le probléme qui l'a toujours préoccupé: la con- 
ciliation de l'amour et du mariage, les rapports harmonieux entre 
l'Amour Courtois et l'Aventure chevaleresque.’* In this rhetorical 
parallel we have two distinct problems, enunciated in such a way 
as to suggest that since the second is solved in the romance, the 
first must be also. The author completes his introductory remarks 
on the Yvain by saying: 'Dans Erec, Chrétien faisait naitre la 
crise de l'Aventure négligée, d'une recreance d'armes, et montrait 
que l'Amour [by our definition, this should be ‘le mariage'] ne 
devait pas exclure l’Aventure. Dans Y vain, la crise naît d'un amour 
déçu et trompé, d'une recreance d'amour, et Chrétien nous dit que 
lAventure n'a pas le droit de s'affirmer au détriment de 
l'Amour.'* This last statement does not sav anything of marriage; 
consequently it is accurate and unobjectionable. But once again 
we see the confusion resulting from a refusel to bear in mind what 
courtly Jove was in the mid-twelfth century: and this in a book 
devoted to examining fin’ amors! 

Contrary to the claims made above, the only Jogical conclusion 
about marriage that we can deduce from these two romances, 
the Erec and to a lesser extent the Yvain, which are claimed to 
present it as an element in a conflict to be resolved, is this: that 
the marriage of two equal persons is inimical to knightly prowess, 
and must always be modified. The main impediment it offers is 
that it removes that sense of insecurity, that need to keep proving 
himself, which normally keeps a knight on his mettle; so that, 
as in the Erec, he is tempted to fritter away his time in bed. What 
Lazar claims, without any proof at all, is this: ‘Le mariage doit 
rendre meilleur, ennoblir. Ce que les troubadours réclament pour 
la fin'amors, Chrétien l'exige pour la vie conjugale.’* But I think 
Chrétien clearly proves that what ennobles a man, 'ce qui le rend 
meilleur', is chivalry directed to worthwhile ends, and not mar- 
riage, which has to be prevented in fact from becoming an obstacle 
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to this. Marriage must, as I have suggested, either be modified 
by putting the wife severely in her place, as in the Erec, or be 
replaced by a strictly courtly relation where the lady is still domi- 
nant, as in the Yvain. If critics see conjugal equality in either of 
these, it is wishful thinking, and they have never demonstrated 
it satisfactorily. We have only to look at Yvain and Laudine, who 
never make a single decision together as man and wife—in fact 
they communicate much less than the earlier, more naively pas- 
sionate Erec and Enide. 

To tackle the problem at close quarters, we must look rather 
more closely at Frappier's CDU study of the Yvain, which I 
hasten to repeat is on the whole illuminating and most complete. 
First let us notice that Frappier accepts unconditionally Loomis' 
theories on the Celtic sources of the Y vain: ‘Certes, it s'en faut 
que tout soit Ovidien dans les personnages de Laudine et de Lu- 
nete: cette dame et cette demoisele sont en réalité des fées plus 
ou moins adaptées à la société féodale et courtoise; à bien des 
égards, la conduite versatile et impérieuse de Laudine est celle 
de la 'maitresse féerique' si fréquente dans les lais et les romans 
bretons.’48 

Further, on Laudine’s role, he says: “Comme beaucoup d’autres 
[fées], elle retient près d’elle par ses enchantements et par l’amour 
un mortel ou un géant, et elle le force à maintenir une coutume 
barbare, ou, pour le moins, trés redoutable, car elle soumet à une 
rude épreuve le courage des plus vaillants. Voilà le théme élémen- 
taire que l'on reconnait sans beaucoup de peine au fond du conte 
de la Dame de la Fontaine.'** 

Thus his starting-point is essentially the familiar one. The sig- 
nificant passages in Frappier's discussion begin when he leaves 
aside fairy origins and starts to treat the main protagonists, and 
in particular Laudine, from the point of view of Chrétien's origin- 
ality. He says,* fairly enough, that she has been given two main 
character traits: impetuosity and amour-propre, the one impelling 
her to hasty actions, the other preventing her from forgiving the 
slight inflicted by Yvain. But already we can sense Frappier think- 
ing of her as a creature of flesh and blood, calling forth our under- 
standing and sympathy. This tends to obscure the essentially svm- 
bolic role of the lady in the courtly system. We must not, of course, 
exaggerate the symbolism either: but if any balances have to be 
struck, it is here, between symbolism and realism. The lady is, 
at the very least, stylised in her elevation and inaccessibility—this 
is inescapable in the courtly ethic. Now, continuing in the pattern 
he has set, Frappier says almost immediately: ‘elle est au fond 
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loyale et très sincere.’ Certainly we cannot deny this: she is not 
a dissembler, and she does not run off with another man! (al- 
though one is tempted to ask what she was intending at the end 
with the anonymous Knight of the Lion when she was about to 
make him her new defender). Such remarks however are simply 
not significant: the domineering fairies of Celtic myth were also 
‘loyal and sincere’ in their fashion! Hence, although Frappier’s 
remarks are factually correct and harmless, they show a desire to 
minimise Laudine's high-handedness by applying a sort of pater- 
nal benevolence which can do nothing but obscure the issue. 

We are now in a better position to make sense of Frappier's 
further remarks on the sen: 'A un niveau beaucoup plus élevé 
que les légères aventures ou mésaventures du 'donor, Chrétien 
peint l'amour sincére du chevalier et de la dame, d'Yvain et de 
Laudine. . . Mais en méme temps qu'il peint, il enseigne, indique 
ou suggére les solutions propres à garantir le bonheur de ceux qui 
s'aiment et à régler les conflits possibles entre les exigences du 
sentiment et celles de la vie.'*9 I don't know whether one can con- 
sider their happiness to be guaranteed! In any case, although he 
says nothing as yet about marriage, Frappier is manifestly indulg- 
ing in very human, warm, sentimental attitudes to the happiness 
of couples in love, which has nothing to dc with 12th-century mar- 
rage and not much more with courtly love. If one shifts one's 
ground to this extent, a whole new range of inappropriate con- 
clusions becomes possible. One has to decide whether Chrétien 
was setting out to provide a 20th-century magazine story with a 
happy ending, or writing a 12th-century romance about courtly 
love. I repeat that what we must never lose sight of is the prevail- 
ing social and literary climate of the time and place in which 
Chrétien was working; reading the text with this in mind, I find 
it perfectly satisfying, even necessary, to conclude that the domi- 
nant theme of Yvain is the ennobling effect upon a knight of 
chivalrous activity inspired by a courtly love relation which he has 
been obliged to take seriously, to realise as the only great motivat- 
ing force in his life; and the contrast between this and the itiner- 
ant, purposeless jousting he had been tempted to engage in by 
Gawain. 

Such sentimental speculation about successful marriages is quite 
inappropriate to the 12th century, and introduces that intrusive 
realism that I have already complained about. It inevitably invites 
us to go further, and ask such questions as “What happened next? 
Did Yvain continue to behave himself?’ [ am convinced that this 
is completely irrelevant; but I cannot refrain from pointing out 
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that Frappier, under the influence of this anachronistic realism, 
felt impelled to make just such a query, immediately after a 
triumphant exclamation which epitomises his feelings about roman- 
tic happiness: ‘Exaltation du couple parfait! Cependant Chrétien 
ne fait pas la moindre allusion aux enfants qui pourraient naître 
d'un mariage si heureux." By now I hope the process by which 
a critic can be led astray by ill-defined notions of courtly love is 
becoming clear. Here courtly love has become quite inexcusably 
confused with that popular 20th-century preoccupation: the ideal 
couple and the ideal marriage. 

To be thorough, I shall carry this examination a little further, 
to the point where Frappier quite openly defines Yvain's affair 
with Laudine as an exemplary marriage. First, speaking of Yvain's 
leave of one year, he says: 'la dame concéde une gráce au cheva- 
lier; elle n'abdique rien de sa souveraineté, elle précise que son 
amour deviendra haine au cas où le délai d'un an serait dépassé. i? 
Then, on the subject of the dénouement, Frappier says: 'Cette 
réconciliation est une victoire du chevalier et de la dame sur 
eux-mémes, car lui a dà grandir incomparablement en valeur pour 
surmonter et abolir sa faute, et elle, son amour-propre étant sauf, 
a renoncé à l’orgueil au fond de son cœur, à la souveraineté de 
la dame a succédé l'égalité des époux.'4? But this miraculous 
change has not in fact occurred in Laudine — she has hardly 
budged, let alone undergone any experiences; and finally she is 
tricked into receiving Yvain back. In any case, from which mom- 
ent does Laudine's 'sovereignty date? If only from the time of 
Yvain's lapse from grace, then such a courtly relation becomes 
a sort of punishment, which is unthinkable. If, as is more likely, 
her sovereignty has lasted from their first meeting, then the prin- 
ciple enunciated here is that a husband can attain a position of 
equality by conveniently committing some misdemeanour and 
then atoning for it. This is just as illogical, and it ignores the fact 
that what has actually happened here in the meantime is a com- 
plete cancellation of contract. If Laudine had sovereignty before, 
she still has it now after Yvain’s reinstatement; it is even en- 
hanced. The courtly situation has been restored intact; indeed 
it has been exalted by the entire performance. It is extremely 
far-fetched to claim that Laudine not only concedes the restitution 
of the formal courtly relation (in itself a great concession) but 
further agrees (for the first time!) to its transformation into a 
marriage of equals. This incredible abasement of Yvain’s very 
source of moral worth is not necessary if we remember that the 
whole romance is designed to illustrate the necessity for a knight 
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to take his courtly obligations seriously, and further, to demon- 
strate the ennobling effect of knightly activity undertaken in devo- 
tion to courtly love, or in accordance with its code. 

This idea is amply reinforced by Frappier’s own perceptive 
discussion of love and hate as leit-motif. Courtly love demands 
complete adherence of the lover to its code: any failing or cheat- 
ing must be punished by banishment. I find it especially apt to 
quote in support of this, as Frappier does, lines 6043-44: _ 


‘Amors, qui n’est fausse ne fainte, 
Est- precieuse chose, et sainte.” 


But Frappier still sees this dictum as applying to the couple as 
a unit; in fact he claims that Laudine undergoes a clarification 
of motives, learns to know herself better, rids herself of over- 
weening pride, and renounces her sovereignty, all under the im- 
pulsion of Lunete's trick, which provides a pretext! This i Is surely 
going too far; none of this is justified by the text. What is miore 
simple, more directly suggested by the text, more in accord with 
prevailing notions of courtly love, more parallel to the mythologi- 
cal origins present in the romance, and more profound in its sig- 
nificance, is this: chivalrous exploits infcrmed by sincere courtly 
love are valid and ennobling; blind exploits are a futile waste. 
Frappier is no doubt right in seeing the fight between Yvain and 
Gawain as a last ugly example of misdirected heroism; he says: 

‘Que condamne Chrétien, dans le combat incognito d'Yvain et de 
Gawain, sinon leur vertu imprudente, leur abandon irréfiéchi à une 
action généreuse engagée sans le contróle préalable d'une connais- 
sance lucide?! Yet even here he applies it wrongly to my mind, 
in claiming that Yvain's and Gawain's eventual recognition of 
each other is supposed to be symbolic of Yvain’s and Laudine's 
final recognition of themselves and each other. I cannot agree 
at all; I would want much more corroborétion from the text before 
admitting that Laudine acquires any self-knowledge: she is by 
necessity too static and too symbolic to be an active protagonist 
on the same level as the hero. 

While it is not demonstrated in the Y vain, therefore, that mar- 
riage is the ideal condition for courtly love, or even its ideal end, 
there still remains the fact that this romaace illustrates the conflict 
which may arise between a knight's desire for chivalric adventure, 
and his submission to the demands of a courtly love relation. If 
the first is not subordinated to the second, the resulting activity 
can be futile, or even disastrous; this indeed is the central theme 
of the Y vain, and it is emphasised by the contrast between the 
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hero’s earlier forays with Gawain, undertaken for reasons of social 
prestige, and his later selfless altruism. Any apparent problem then 
is solved, in this romance, by the discovery of the absolute sup- 
remacy of love, which will thereafter guide chivalry in the right 
directions. There is no need to devise some sort of compromise, 
or to pretend that Chrétien tried to; this is even truer once we 
have disposed of the marriage bogey. I cannot quite agree with 
Frappier that ‘Au lieu d’accuser le contraste [entre l’amour et 
la prouesse] Chrétien a cherché une conciliation; sa grande habi- 
leté a été de lier par un rapport interne et psychologique le 
thème de l'amour et celui de la chevalerie." ®? They are indeed 
linked: but not equated. He continues: ‘La faute de l’amant est 
en effet réparée par la prouesse du chevalier, et l’ascension cheva- 
leresque d'Yvain s'accorde avec l'éthique courtoise, d’après 
laquelle la dignité de l'amour est fondée sur la valeur, le prix, 
la gloire de l’objet aimé; Laudine avait le droit de condamner 
Y vain, elle a le devoir de gracier le Chevalier au lion." 

This is admirably put; but when the lover’s fault is redeemed 
by the knight’s virtue, it is a matter of the re-education of the 
hero alone. It is wrong to say that the heroine is endowed by his 
actions with 'valeur, prix et gloire'; the first two of these, echoes 
of the ‘pretz et valor’ of Provençal fin'amors, are qualities pertain- 
ing to the hero only (it is true, however, that Laudine, slightly 
reminiscent of a heroine of Corneille, may be characterised by 
‘gloire’). But the whole effect of such an argument is to diminish 
the importance of the hero's ennoblement, his ascension in worth 
towards the unattainable ideal symbolised by the lady. Indeed, 
any such mention of the lady's glory depending on the knight's 
prowess reminds one disconcertingly of the mundane occupation 
of jousting with your lady's sleeve on the end of your lance— 
that whole futile round of tournaments, in fact, which Chrétien 
clearly condemns in this romancel 

What is really valuable in Frappier's exposé of the moral pro- 
gress of the protagonists is his observation that by raising his 
own moral status Yvain has in fact won his own independence. 
He is no longer just another knight participating in the reflected 
glory of the Round Table; no longer depending for reputation 
on being the son of King Urien, which was after all one of the 
reasons for Laudine's original acceptance of him. He has started 
again from scratch as the unknown Knight of the Lion, and by 
his noble actions has won the freedom to assume the most digni- 
fied status he can aspire to: in short, the freedom to submit again 
to courtly vassalage. Frappier expresses it thus: ‘le Chevalier au 
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lion devient enfin l'ouvrier de son bonheur en retournant à la 
fontaine et en déchaînant de nouveau la tempête, car il a con- 
science de mériter le pardon de sa dame, et c’est là, sans doute, 
dans le climat courtois, le signe le plus éclatant de sa maitrise, de 
sa domination de soi, de sa mesure tout entiére.5* Here, in enun- 
ciating the true import of the romance, Frappier has to refrain 
from inserting those extraneous ideas about happy marriages which 
could some of his other statements. He says simply that 'Yvain 
a conscience de mériter le pardon de sa dame’.5 To go further 
and actually obtain this he has recourse 1o violence, in setting off 
the storm, and to guile, practised by Lunete on his behalf. The 
main burden of the sen of this romance remains as I have tried 
to define it, and as Frappier has expressed it in its widest possible 
social context: ‘une ethique bien constituée qui a été celle de la 
civilisation courtoise à son apogée—quéte légitime d'un bonheur 
terrestre dans le cadre d'une discipline sociale et d'un style de 
vie, confiance dans la valeur de la personne humaine et dans 
l'action efficace du héros.” Even here I do not like the words 
‘bonheur terrestre' with their overtones of cosy domesticity. I 
think the 12th century courtly quest was for something more like 
‘valeur terrestre’. Apart from this, however, he gives us quite 
a good definition of courtly love as a moral and social force. And 
the means that Chrétien used in the Yvain to illustrate this set 
of values was the temporary divorce of one knight's activities 
from the lofty guiding force which alwavs ought to inform them, 
his eventual return into the proper channels of knightly action, and 
his consequent reintroduction to the proper sources of courtly in- 
spiration. In the work of Chrétien de Troyes, who is one of the 
great innovators in literature, the romance of Yvain looks, not 
back to the domestic dilemma of Erec et Enide, but forward to 
the acquisition of personal worth in Perceval, and the ensuing 
Quest for the Holy Grail. 
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IN 1724 Peter the Great organized a Russian expedition to the 
Pacific under the command of the Danish captain Vitus Bering. 
This was followed by other voyages of exploration, notably the 
‘Great Northern Expedition’ from 1733 to 1743, also under Bering. 
These pioneering efforts led to the development of Russian trading 
interests in that part of the world. The Russians had already 
conquered Kamchatka at the beginning of the century, and had 
reached the Kurile Islands soon afterwards, so that by the latter 
half of the century they were moderately well established in the 
Pacific. In view of this, it is not surprising that Captain Cook 
should have several encounters with Russians in his travels. One 
of these is described in his journal for October 1778. In the Aleu- 
tian Islands he met ‘one Erasim Gregoriff Sin Ismyloff’, from 
whom, in spite of the language barrier, he was able to obtain some 
useful information. Shortly afterwards he was visited by ‘Jacob 
Iwanawitch, a Russian Chief who commanded a boat or small 
vessel at Oomanak'. Of this gentleman he wrote: “This man 
seemed to be the very reverse of all the other Russians, he had a 
great share of Modesty and would drink no strong liquor, which 
all the other were immoderately fond of.’ In spite of this comment 
Cook was moderately impressed by the Russians’ success in the 
islands, writing of ‘most happy consequences’ and ‘the greatest 
harmony subsisting between the two nations’ (i.e. Russians and 
the native inhabitants).! However Cook would no doubt have 
been somewhat surprised to find himself eventually deified in 
verse by a second rate Russian poet, Aleksei Fedorovich Merz- 
liakov. 

By 1804 the name of Cook had become legendary all over 
Europe, nowhere more so than in Russia, which had such an 
intense vested interest in the Pacific? The Russian American 
Company had been formed in 1799 to further Russian exploration 
and trade in the North Pacific, including the Far East and North 
America, and it was not liquidated until 1869, the year after the 
United States purchased Alaska and the Aleutian Islands from 
Russia. In 1804 political and economic relations between England 
and Russia were still good, so the phrase used by Merzliakov 
‘good friend of my homeland’ is not a completely empty one. It 
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was not until 1807 that Alexander I deserted his former ally to 
sign a treaty with Napoleon at Tilsit, and this move was decidedly 
unpopular in Russia. These and other factors combined to give 
Merzliakov’s poem on Cook a topical interest which he no doubt 
hoped would help to give his ideas currency. 

Merzliakov (1778-1830), academic and minor poet, was of non- 
aristocratic origin, the son of a smalltime provincial merchant of 
Perm. He went to school in Perm, but in his early teens trans- 
ferred to the gymnasium attached to Moscow University. His life 
and career were remarkably uneventful as he steadily scaled the 
academic ladder from undergraduate at Moscow University to 
lecturer, professor, and from 1817 until his death, dean. At the 
age of thirteen he wrote an ode on the peace concluded with 
Sweden at Verala in 1790. The success of this youthful effort was 
one reason for his obtaining a place in the Moscow gymnasium. 
From about 1801 he was a prominent member of a Moscow 
literary society, the  'Druzheskoe literaturnoe obshchestvo’ 
(Friendly literary society), of which the other leading member 
was Andrei Ivanovich Turgenev, elder son of the director of Mos- 
cow University. The society hoped to encourage the writing of 
poetry which should serve the cause of patriotism and have an 
overt moral and/or socio-political aim. Its members generally 
condemned the light trivial poetry of the salon which they asso- 
clated above all with the name of Karamzin and his imitators. 
They especially admired Schiller. Merzliakov collaborated with 
Turgenev in translating his ‘Kabale und Liebe’. His own poetry 
of this early period is heavy and grandiloquent, largely abstract, 
expressing a somewhat grandiose view of mankind's future and 
the coming universal brotherhood of men. This is perhaps only 
to be expected of a writer of lower-class origin, at the beginning 
of a new century, in the aftermath of the French Revolution which 
was seen by many, Russians not least, as the dawn of a new age 
of liberty and enlightenment. His poem ‘Slava’ (‘Glory’), pub- 
lished in 1801, and the ‘Ode on the destruction of Babylon’, writ- 
ten in 1801 and published in 1805, are very much in this vein. 
In accordance with his lofty view of poetry and its function, he 
did a number of translations from the classics: Homer, Sappho, 
Theocritus, Horace, Ovid, Tyrtæus etc. However, for the most 
part between 1803 and 1806, by which time the original society 
had broken up, he wrote a collection of songs and romances which 
were much lighter in tone. Set to music, these proved popular, 
and it is for these that he is now remembered, if at all, by literary 
historians. Indeed the heavier odic poetrv is perhaps best forgot- 
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ten, though in the Captain Cook poem there are lines which might 
have a significance even today, while it is depressing to consider 
how improbable Merzliakov's vision of universal brotherhood still 
appears. 

‘The shade of Cook on the island of Ovgigi' was written on 
June 7 (O.S.) 1804, and first published in the journal ‘Utrenniaia 
Zaria’ (‘Dawn’), Book 4, Moscow, 1805. In the same year it 
appeared separately in brochure form in St. Petersburg. A Ger- 
man translation of it was published in ‘Constantinopol und Peters- 
burg’ (St. Petersburg, 1806). There is no record of its having 
been translated into English, then or later. The text used for the 
following translated extracts and commentary is that published 
in A. F. Merzliakov, Stikhotvoreniia, (Biblioteka Poeta, Bol’shaia 
seriia, 2nd Edition), Leningrad, 1958, edited and with an intro- 
duction by Iu. M. Lotman. 

The ‘Ov-gi-gi’ in the title is presumably a version of Cook's 
'O'why'he (Hawaii). Merzliakov prefixes his poem with the fol- 
lowing note: 

‘It is reported that the ships ‘Hope’ and ‘Neva’ belonging to 
the Russian American Company have safely reached Kamchatka. 
Never before has the Russion flag been unfurled over such dis- 
tant seas. On their way to Kamchatka they passed the island of 
Ov-gi-gi where the famous Captain Cook was killed, this circum- 
stance prompted the following composition:’ 

The poem itself opens with a description of the two Russian 
ships sailing round Cape Horn into the Pacific. Neptune rises in 
wrath against them, seeking revenge for the injuries they have 
done him in the past. He recalls ‘the eagles of Chesme, the flight 
of Shelekhov across the icy vastness, the newly opened gates of 
Hercules, and the Hellespont aflame with fire” The ‘eagles of 
Chesme’ and ‘the Hellespont aflame with fire’ refer to events in 
the Aegean Sea during the Russo-Turkish War, 1767-1774, of 
which the decisive event was the defeat and burning of the Turk- 
ish fleet at Chesme (Cesme) Bay on July 7 (N.S.) 1770. The vic- 
torious Russian naval commander was Admiral Orlov, whose 
name means ‘eagles’. Grigorii Ivanovich Shelikhov (or Shelekhov) 
(1747-1795) was a famous Russian merchant. In 1775 with others 
he organized a company to engage in trapping and fur-trading in 
N.E. Asia, the North Pacific Islands, and Alaska. In 1787 he 
wrote an account of his voyage from Okhotsk to the North Ameri- 
can coast, which was published in revised form in St. Petersburg 
in 1791. In 1799 his company was absorbed into the Russian 
American Company. Merzliakov tells us in his own footnote that 
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the ‘newly opened gates of Hercules’ are ‘The Straits of Gibraltar. 
This refers to the time when for the first time the Russian fleet 
was in the Mediterranean.’ It is a little difficult to see why Nep- 
tune should be so angry over these events, but ‘presumably he is 
intended to be jealous of Russia’s maritime achievements, and 
to want to prevent them becoming over-confident on the strength 
of past successes. 

At the height of the storm’s fury everything suddenly becomes 
calm and still and ‘On a rocky height appeared a canopy of 
myrtle, and the grey-headed figure of a man stood there, with 
lofty brow, bathed in divine radiance, in garb of purest snow, 
" and with hand outstretched above the waters seemed to still the 
raging of the angry elements. In an instant the mountains shone 
with gold and the seas’ countenance was radiant!’ The figure 
addresses the Russian sailors in grandiloquent and eulogistic 
terms. Russia, brought out of darkness by Peter the Great, has 
a tremendous future. It is her destiny to protect the seas and 
bring enlightenment to other less fortunate peoples. ‘Henceforth 
new stars shall shine with the names of your heroes, new nations 
shall prosper by the generosity of your gifts, and new lands re- 
sound with your glory!’ Man’s greed for gold has besmirched 
the name of exploration, it has brought suffering to many innocent 
victims, but the Russians are to set a new example for future 
generations. ‘To whom will a righteous God entrust the innocent 
simplicity of His unenlightened children, no less dear to their 
Father’s heart? To him who could protect numberless tribes, 
tongues, customs, beliefs, with the holy purple alone, and, grant- 
ing them all rights, retain for himself only the right to exemplify 
valour! To him who taught the inhabitant of the Kuriles and 
Kamchatka to find happiness in his own heart! To him whose 
sense of justice so often restored the balance in Europe’. The 
oration concludes with a grandiose vision of the coming paradise 
on earth, with Russia, of course, the focal point: 

‘I see peace in the world! Everything in joyous motion! Russia 
at the centre... a temple open to all, dedicated to charity and 
justice! . . . Men are not divided by the depths of the sea, by the 
crags of distant mountains, nor by storms: only passion divides 
them, bringing discord! At love's bidding—the watery deeps dry 
up, the mountains fall into the depths of rivers, and the African 
becomes a human being! At love’s bidding—leaving the forests 
where men are enslaved by fear rattling its chains about them, 
the happy Chilean shall be enthroned »eneath his native palm 
and with heartfelt tenderness shall sing the praises of him who 
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bestowed his own golden Freedom The heathen savage shall show 
new respect for blood and shall adorn his altars with a pure sacri- 
fice. The idle Ostyak [Siberian tribe] shall tremble to be idiel The 
Kamchadale shall leave his war tent and a new city shall shine 
in the waters of the Amur; built with as much care as was Mem- 
phis of old! The skilful Khan destroys his wondrous strongholds 
and in the temples of his ancestors? questions their shades: from 
whence came this law, the fruit of proud blindness, which taught 
you to estrange yourself from the world. so that you become as 
old men in your infancy? . . . But what further do I see? Where 
have the likes of Tiphys* gone? Both north and south open their 
halls to them! Undying rays illumine the last secrets of the earth! 
The Siberian waste is covered with cities! Trade is directed to new 
routes, the Rif and the Andes exchange gifts, the Volga and the 
Ganges are joined for ever! And here on this spot, where fate 
decreed that I fall victim to my love of my country, I behold my 
tomb blossom with fame! Grandsons pity grandsires who bathed 
their destructive hands in blood—they are transformed—become 
our friends! What shall not be sanctified by the bright ray of 
your valour! What shall not be illumined by the magic ray of 
learning! Good friend of my homeland, haste . . .! Earn the 
wonder of the world and share it with her! For this is God's will. 
Be inspired by His blessing from my lips! The vision falls silent, 
but, when asked to reveal its identity, announces, ‘I am Cook's 
fame.’ 

Tt may be seen from these quotations that the poem is written 
in the ornate odic style that the young Merzliakov considered 
appropriate to his theme, though its form is not that of the con- 
ventional ode. It is in iambic lines, varying in length from three 
to six feet, which makes it less stilted and monotonous than it 
might have been otherwise. It contains few ideas, but expresses 
those few with impressive if over-weighted emphasis, using the 
traditional devices of rhetorical poetry and a dignified Slavonicised 
language, as befits the subject. The convention of this type of 
poetry required that some central heroic figure be used as its focal 
point. It is not inappropriate that Merzliakov should choose Cap- 
tain Cook as his mouthpiece and present him as a prophetic, god- 
like figure, since the Hawaiians initially treated him as such. 

It is difficult nowadays to assess how deeply felt were Merzlia- 
kov’s ideas on the future of mankind. Certainly this poem was 
written in accordance with the agreed literary policy of the society 
to which he belonged, and it strikes the present-day reader as 
youthfully pretentious. In language, at least, it looks back to the 
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eighteenth century Russian tradition of the Lomonosov classical 
baroque ode, though the ideas it expresses are rather those of a 
young romantic idealist looking forward, not back. The over- 
blown style tends to make us doubt the poet's sincerity and to 
regard the work as an empty rhetorical exercise, which was cer- 
tainly not intended, though none would claim that it is great 
poetry by any standards. A cynic might be tempted to see a 
resemblance between Merzliakov's high-powered patriotism and 
some aspects of twentieth century Soviet political propaganda. The 
poem is of interest as the expression of a Russian view on Pacific 
exploration and the benefits this might bestow on mankind. We 
read it nowadays either with an amused tolerance or perhaps dis- 
illusion, according to our individual frame of mind. Captain Cook 
appears to have been on good terms with chose Russians he met 
on his voyages. He could hardly have expected that within thirty 
years he would make such an imposing, if brief appearance in 
Russian literature. 


NOTES 


*Beaglehole, J. C. (ed.), The journals of Captain James Cook, The voyage 
of the Resolution and Discovery, 1716-1780, C.U.P., 1967, Pt. 1, p. 450 ca. 
'For eighteenth century Russian editions of Cook's Journals see entries 
9203-9207 in Pt. IV of Sopikov V. S., An Essay in Russian bibliography, 
or a complete dictionary of works printed in -he Church Slavonic and 
Russian language from the introduction of printing «o the year 1813, 2nd 
ed. revised and enlarged by Rogozhin V. N., St. Petersburg, A. S. Suvorin, 
1904-1906. (Photomechanic reprint, London, Holland Press, 1962). 
"Merzliakov's note: ‘Chinese cemeteries. See Macartney's “Journey”. The 
work referred to was published in Moscow, 1804-1805: see entry 9215 in 
Sopikov op cit. It was translated from a French version (published Paris, 
1804) of Sir George Leonard Staunton's 'An authentic account of an 
embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China... 
Taken chiefly from the papers of his excellency the Earl of Macartney, 
Embassador (sic) . . ., 2 vols, London, 1797. 

‘In classical mythology Tiphys was a famous navigator, the steeraman of 
the Argo. 
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BRUNO SCARFE 
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In view of the availability of Dr C. A. Jones’ excellent edition 
of Lope de Vega's El castigo sin venganza, and its affinity with 
Agustín Moreto’s Antioco y Seleuco, any work concerning itself 
with these two plays merits attention. This publication, Aniquila- 
miento del móvil honor en ‘Antioco y Seleuco’ de Moreto respecto 
'El castigo sin venganza' de Lope, was produced to coincide with 
the third centenary of Moreto's death, and it is fitting that greater 
study be made of Moreto's works than has been the case. It is 
particularly fortunate that in underlining Moreto's contribution 
to the development of so-called ‘Golden Age’ theatre, Lope's 
masterpiece should have been taken as a point of departure; for 
we cannot but improve our knowledge of Lope's dramatic priori- 
ties, social values and literary worth in examining the relationship 
between two plays on a similar theme.* However, the very rele- 
vance of this publication to studies in Golden Age theatre makes 
imperative some comment on the premises, reliance on critics, 
arguments and conclusions used to claim for Moreto the 'aniquila- 
miento del móvil honor’ in Antfoco y Seleuco in relation to Lope's 
El castigo sin venganza. 

In brief, the author considers El castigo sin venganza ‘como 
epítome de los dramas de honor del Siglo de Oro' (O.V., p. 13); 
Moreto, in his use of Lope's play, 'conscientemente la tomó para 
desorbitar los casos de honra, supervivencia caduca de un sistema 
ya momificado y estéril, y poner como eje al ser humano' (O.V., 
p. 40), resulting in the 'aniquilamiento del móvil honor' and the 
production of a play Antioco y Seleuco that is ‘perfectamente mo- 
derno' (O.V., p. 40). It seems inaccurate to describe Lope's play 
'como epítome de los dramas de honor' just ag it is to consider 
that the ‘móvil honor’ has been annihilated in Moreto's play. Yet 
these are minor objections if compared with the problems posed 
by the author's contempt for theatre concerned with honour.” So 
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it is necessary first to examine his attitude to honour, which serves 
as the premise for his publication, and then to suggest a more 
sympathetic interpretation of what honour signified and the rôle 
it played. 

He opens with the statement: 


Agustin Moreto heredó la comedia d2 Lope con estructura 
y forma fijas y era prácticamente inalterable. Dicho de otra 
manera, heredó una cárcel. El conflicto básico que movia la 
estructura interna era el del honor... (O.V. p.9) 


No metaphor could express more clearly the author's attitude to 
honour than ‘cárcel, a metaphor he uses repeatedly; he speaks 
of ‘la tiranía del conflicto del honor’ (O.V., p. 11), and says that 
Moreto's achievement lies in his having circumvented ‘la cárcel 
lopesca del honor que aprisionó entre sus barras millares de 
comedias' (O.V., p. 26). He goes on to say: 


La comedia nueva que creó y fijó Lope, tanto en obras serias 
como en las cómicas, encadenaba uno tras otro los 'casos de 
honra’, y todos los dramaturgos con-enıporäneos de Lope, 
así como los que le siguieron, emplea-on el móvil del honor 
como la fuerza interna y externa más importante en los per- 
sonajes de sus dramas. (O.V., p. 9) 


He insists on this view, saying 'el honor es el móvil dominante' 
(O.V., p. 10), and ‘en Ja fórmula de la comedia creada por Lope 
nada podía existir de validez dramática cue no se desarrollara 
dentro del sistema de casos de la honra' (O.V., pp. 10-11). 


Developing this further on the same page, he savs: 


esperamos demostrar que Moreto deliberadamente aniquiló 
el conflicto del honor, es decir, lo desplazó de su epicentro, 
en busca de otras perspectivas y sondeos del alma humana 
para libertar la comedia del manido conflicto lopesco. 


It is unfortunate that to underline Moreto's contribution to the 
theatre the author should find it necessary to condemn the con- 
cern with honour and overstate its influence, with the result that 
Lope's masterpiece is made to look unimeginative and cramped. 
The statement that startles most, however, comes towards the 
end: 
Moreto efectivamente logra hacer, después de conocimiento 
profundo de la cárcel que aprisionaba a la comedia (caso 
concreto: El castigo sin venganza) una verdadera meta- 
morfosis, en sentido estricto, en la que su crisálida (caso 
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concreto: Antioco y Seleuco) es un teatro totalmente nuevo. 
Con sentido de justicia y en el campo de la critica histórico- 
literaria, no nos parece un desatino decir que desde Naharro, 
Lope y Calderón, la comedia seria permaneció estacionaria 
(estado larvario), hasta que sufre la metamorfosis que logra 
Moreto (crisálida). (O.V., p. 38) 


It appears that, owing to his interpretation of the meaning of 
honour and its róle, the author wishes to revalue the history of 
the theatre of the period. Must we seriously believe that the 
theatre from Naharro to Calderón was immature and static, in 
grub state, and only gave sign under Moreto of the great things 
to come? (Perhaps the author would care to identify the truly 
great theatre which eventually found its wings). It is time the 
meaning of honour and its róle in terms of this publication and 
the area it seeks to cover were revised. 

‘Honor’ together with related words like ‘honra’, ‘fama’, 
*decoro' etc. were drawcards to the wide but class- and morality- 
conscious public of the Golden Age dramatists.° However, as with 
our use of the word ‘sex’, ‘honour’ etc. might or might not con- 
stitute an important ingredient in the entertainment, and certainly 
possessed a wide range of meanings and applications. The concern 
with honour dominates Lope's Los Comendadores de Cordoba,’ 
Calderón's El médico de su honra, and his El Alcalde de Zala- 
mea; its róle in Lope's EI caballero de Olmedo, Calderón's La 
vida es suefío and Tirso's El burlador de Sevilla is a lesser one; 
and it yields place entirely to other factors in the autos, religious 
comedias—such as Tirso’s El condenado por desconfiado—and 
certain historical plays such as Tirso’s La prudencia en la mujer. 
So, while in some plays honour determines the action and con- 
stitutes the theme, in others it puts in a brief appearance—perhaps 
in a subplot or in the closing scenes; in a large body of plays it 
does not exist. The view held by Ortigoza-Vieyra that ‘nada podía 
existir de validez dramática que no se desarrollara dentro del 
sistema de casos de la honra' is so exaggerated as to be untenable. 
What, we may ask next, are the applications of honour? In Los 
Comendadores de Córdoba and El médico de su honra it con- 
stitutes a legitimate and vital factor in the question of adultery, 
real in one case, suspected in the other.? In El Alcalde de Zalamea 
it concerns the definition of moral dignity and probity, irrespective 
of class. In Peribáfiez y el Comendador de Ocaña, Fuenteovejuna 
and El mejor alcalde el Rey its application concerns questions of 
social privilege and abuse of power. In El caballero de Olmedo 
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it may be said to concern imprudent methods of courtship.!? In 
La vida es sueño the main function of honour is to provide the 
basis for one of the tests of Segismundo’s new outlook on life, 
but is basically foreign to the main themes of predestination, free- 
will and reality. Similarly, in El burlador de Sevilla, the question 
of honour in the fields of sexual irresponsibility, social climbing 
and political favouritism is secondary to the religious theme of 
Don Juan’s spiritual presumption. So we see a variety of appli- 
cations of honour, which makes its description as a ‘cärcel’ unjust. 

Yet even within the group of plays concerned with honour in 
the specialized sense of reputation in cases of adultery, real or 
suspected, dramatists’ handling of the honour theme reveals great 
ingenuity and integrity in the face of pressure for support of 
popular values. Calderón provides an excellent example of this in 
El médico de su honra where he clearly upholds certain aspects of 
popular values, while simultaneously suggesting their danger and 
implying that popular solutions in such cases cannot be as clear- 
cut and satisfactory as public fancy supposes. Because of the 
relevance of Calderén’s techniques in this play, discussed by 
Ortigoza-Vieyra, to Lope’s El castigo sin venganza, it seems worth 
developing the foregoing observations even at risk of repeating in 
part the findings of a number of English Hispanists; for Ortigoza- 
Vieyra seems able to provide quotations but unable to appreciate 
fully their application. 

The main aspect of popular values clearly upheld by Calderén 
in this play is the need for discreet conduct by a woman before 
marriage, avoiding secret emotional relations with men, and 
especially avoiding giving any man the idea he might succeed in 
an illicit courtship. It is made evident very early that Mencía has 
not followed these requirements of etiquette closely enough, but 
allowed herself to fall in love with the Infante (1/121-155 and 
1/565-574), and apparently gave him reason to believe his court- 
ship might succeed— while realizing that for reasons of rank this 
was unlikely to lead to marriage (1/295-306). This need for 
discreet conduct is underlined when the Infante, Mencía's former 
suitor, refuses to forget the past and withdraw from her life now 
that she is married. He is responsible for one indiscretion after 
another, and Mencía must shoulder the blame until it culminates 
in her death. Calderón develops the theme of Mencía's share of 
the blame for the final tragedy in many ways: her willingness to 
go into details with Enrique on a future and unspecified occasion 
concerning the story of her marriage (behind her husband's back); 
her preparedness to talk to Enrique when he invades her home at 
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night, and to help him escape when Gutierre arrives; her trick to 
deceive her husband as to Enrique’s identity. The most subtle 
device used by Calderón, however, is driving Mencia to spend an 
evening out in the garden exactly twenty-four hours after Enrique’s 
abortive visit. This action by her, not explained explicitly, together 
with her addressing Gutierre in the dark as “Tu Alteza’, reveals 
Calderón's psychological perception in his portrayal of Mencia’s 
subconsciousness. Trying to write to Enrique is a final adnussion 
of the personal relevance of the Infante to her married life, and is 
seen as such by her husband. So, one’s past and one’s past 
acquaintances are realities that will continue to exist, that cannot 
be suppressed, that interfere in one’s apparently stable present 
and future. Hence a woman’s need to restrict her contacts in a 
society where the family unit was sacred, and the woman’s probity 
spelt the acceptability of the entire family and in particular the 
husband’s good reputation. Calderôn makes the same point in 
A secreto agravio, secreta venganza. and El pintor de su deshonra.*! 

lhe danger in popular values is expressed through the sym- 
pathetic description of Mencía, and the realization that she has 
not in fact been guilty of adultery; she is guilty of indiscretions 
amounting to folly after marriage, büt hardly immorality. So 
Gutierre, misled by the cumulative weight of these indiscretions, 18 
himself guilty of perpetrating a miscarriage of justice in killing her 
for adultery. Both Gutierre and Mencia are victims of the popular 
belief that appearances reflect realities and are therefore of extreme 
importance and reliability. The criticism of popular values is the 
stronger and subtler as Gutierre is shown to be a tormented man 
in love with his wife, wishing only to be happy with her; but in 
the face of the evidence of his wife’s guilt he is overcome by the 
weight of social pressure and driven to look to his reputation. It 
is interesting to note that his love for her, well documented in the 
text, is not adequately reciprocated. This suggests that Calderón 
is also criticising the custom of allowing the father to decide whom 
his daughter should marry (1/569-572). (Casandra, in El castigo 
sin venganza, was also forced into marriage by her father). This 
factor, outside Mencia’s control, and making it impossible for her 
to love Gutierre and confide her problems to him, contributes with 
other fateful circumstances to produce something of a tragedy of 
situation, inevitable, the fault of everyone in society but no 
individual in particular. 

The fallacy of the popular solution, the pundonor solution, only 
reveals itself after careful examination. Honour required that 
Mencia be punished secretly, so that no admission be implied 
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that dishonour had occurred (III/262-268). Gutierre fails in this, 
though he does not seem aware of his failure. The sign of the 
bloody hand, the survival of the barber, Coquin’s knowledge, etc. 
etc. will serve as evidence of the existence of dishonour and the 
need to rectify this. Gutierre is made to marry Leonor; from 
previous developments, and from Gutierre's own words on accept- 
ing Leonor, we know that life only holds Zurther apprehensions in 
store for him. It is ironical that Gutierre, who had been mistaken 
in his earlier supposition that Leonor was dishonourable, should 
feel competent to pronounce sentence on Mencíz. Finally, through 
Gutierre's association with Pedro el Cruel, or Justiciero, and 
Pedro's imminent death at the hands of the Infante at Montiel, it 
may be inferred that Gutierre will be invo!ved in the king’s down- 
fall and may perhaps be killed too. Even if he survives, it is 
obvious that the triumphant Infante will have every reason to try 
to punish Gutierre for his rôle in Mencía's death. Calderón uses 
the same technique of condemnation by association and innuendo 
at the close of A secreto agravio, secreta venganza.™* 

In summary, it is clear that Calderón has gone to great lengths 
in support of popular values, but has underlined the risks inherent 
in them by means of irony in the compulsory and ‘successful’ 
taking of the law into one's own hands as illustrated in the 
pundonor solution and the protagonist's tragic future. 

In El castigo sin venganza Lope seems to agree with popular 
values, in that the immoral conduct of Federico and Casandra— 
not merely indiscreet and suspicious but obviously incestuous and 
adulterous—is punished by death.!? Where Lope can be compared 
very closely with the Calderón of El médico de su honra is in his 
criticism of the absence of public charity, the unsuitability of 
taking the law into one's own hands, and the uselessness of a 
pundonor solution. 

With regard to criticism of public values in their lack of charity, 
Lope stresses the sympathetic nature of Federico and Casandra. 
He underlines Federico's plight as the motherless bastard son of 
the Duque de Ferrara, whose marriage to Casandra will deny 
Federico his long standing place of affection in his father's heart 
and also the social and political future he might have expected as 
heir, albeit illegitimate. Federico's complexes as bastard and step- 
son are frequently referred to in the course of the play. This 
prompts his obsessive interest in Casandre, then love. (The com- 
plicated and illicit nature of this love is nicely treated in 11.2576- 
2627.) Lope stresses Casandra's rights and claim to our sympathy 
by showing how the Duke neglects her to the point of insult, and 
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she is reduced to angry despair (11.996-1073, 1132-1133, 1135- 
1137, 1347-1385). Being of the same generation as Federico, what 
could be more reasonable than an alliance between the unstable 
and deprived Federico and the disillusioned Casandra? The 
tragedy lies in the extent of its development. One senses Lope’s 
view that background and environmental! factors bear a large share 
of the responsibility in this ultimate tragedy, and there should be 
some formula to allow for this. 

Lope’s dissatisfaction with the pundonor solution is developed 
through the unsympathetic nature of the Duke, absentee father and 
husband, whose life has been filled with a succession of women, 
and who has constantly refused to marry in order to remain free. 
This dissolute and absentee ‘protagonist’, surprisingly converted 
to a better life towards the end of the play, tries to ‘preserve’ his 
‘honour’ by punishing Federico and Casandra for their moral 
irresponsibility. Lope’s evaluation of such a solution could hardly 
be clearer. The executor of ‘heaven’s’ justice (11.2834-2914), the 
Duke, is a hypocrite (1.2800) or—at best—a fanatic racked by 
pangs of belated concern for his duties as father, husband and 
head of state, making others pay for the crimes of his past. The 
pundonor solution is savagely indicted by Lope, and it is made 
obvious that he does not believe such solutions should be left to 
the offended, unworthy and prejudiced party. As for the futility 
of the pundonor solution, it is made clear that the crime of the 
incestuous and adulterous couple was no secret,!* and that in spite 
of all the Machiavellian cunning of the punishment and the wish 
that its true nature remain secret, too many people are familiar 
with the background of the killings for their true nature not to be 
surmised. The Duke has now lost his only son and heir, long 
loved by him (perhaps the Duke’s conversion made Federico 
distasteful to him, reminding him of his libertine past?). The 
Duke has lost his first wife, married after years of hesitation and 
thought. He will probably now revert to his former life of de- 
bauchery in the midst of the political instability he himself pre- 
dicted for a realm devoid of successor (11.669-685). As A. A. 
Parker states, “His punishment, then, is failure, dishonour and the 
having to live on in the ruin he has created”.15 

The parallels in the dramatists’ techniques to satisfy popular 
values while at the same time censuring aspects of their appli- 
cation reveal great practical acumen as well as moral and intel- 
lectual integrity. It is hard to understand how Ortigoza-Vieyra 
can quote some of the factors listed with regard to El médico de 
su honra yet fail to see their relevance to El castigo sin venganza. 
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It is even harder to understand how he can refer to such theatre 
as 'supervivencia caduca de un sistema ya momificado y estéril’ 
and, with specific reference to El castigo sin venganza, say: 'tam- 
poco es necesario insistir en la ortodoxia que dicha comedia 
representa en el sistema de la comedia’ (O.V., p. 15). What could 
be less orthodox than these two plays? The more carefully and 
sympathetically one considers plays as varied as Los Comenda- 
dores de Córdoba, Peribáfiez y el Comendador de Ocaña, Fuente- 
ovejuna, El mejor alcalde el Rey, El Alcalde de Zalamea, etc., 
the less possible it becomes to speak of 'ortodoxia'.1e 

It may now be possible to consider what appear to be in- 
accuracies in the description of El castigo sin venganza as the 
'epítome de los dramas de honor del Siglo de Oro', and the state- 
ment that the ‘móvil honor’ has been annihilated by Moreto in 
Antíoco y Seleuco. 

While Lope in El castigo sin venganza, and Calderón in El 
médico de su honra share techniques and values with regard to the 
treatment of cases of honour, this does not mean that both plays 
are concerned with honour to the same degree. In El médico de 
su honra concern for honour is paramount; in El castigo sin 
venganza it only comes to the fore in the last half of the last act." 
Because of its position at this stage of the play, it seems in- 
appropriate to term it a 'móvil'. It seems, rather, to be an 
important and relevant, though ironic, dramatic device leading to 
the punishment by the Duke of Federico and Casandra. Lope 
appears to have provided a pundonor ending, unorthodox in that 
executor and punishment come in for criticism, to which only a 
very faint ‘móvil honor’ has led. An analysis of the principal 
conflict of the play, indeed of the principal characters, reveals that 
the body of the work concerns Federico and Casandra and the 
factors leading to their affair. Of major thematic importance are 
Federico’s complex as bastard without a mother, and especially 
his awareness of the impossible nature of his love for Casandra in 
spite of the compatibility of their age and their mutual attraction;!* 
of equal thematic importance are Casandra's feelings on being 
neglected by her husband, who treats her as a piece of useful 
furniture, her desire to avenge herself or. the Duke and, in common 
with Federico, that feeling of compatibility of age and mutual 
attraction (the latter mainly in 11.1479-1501, 1532-1591, 1811- 
1857, 1976-1998). Federico does most smphatically NOT develop 
notions of honour in the course of the play (would such notions be 
vraisemblables in a bastard? we are reminded of the tragic in- 
appropriateness of the protagonist's sense of honour in El Bus- 
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cón); Federico is overwhelmingly concerned with the practical 
aspects of declaring, developing and satisfying his very real love 
in the face of the improbability that Casandra will react favour- 
ably. His total unconcern for honour is aided, presumably, by his 
father’s notorious absences from home, culminating in his de 
parture for the wars. Casandra does indeed refer to her ‘honor’ 
(meaning, perhaps, prudence and fear), but her main concern is 
a powerful sexual and emotional frustration, the desire for venge- 
ance, and the rapid growth of interest in Federico. Lack of con- 
cern for honour by both Casandra and Federico, even in the special 
sense of loyalty to husband or father, can also be attributed to the 
cynicism of the Duke and his example. To have them suffer 
agonising internal conflicts of the sort seen in Antíoco and, to a 
lesser extent Estratónica, would be unrealistic in view of the totally 
different characters of the Duke and Seleuco, who is depicted 
categorically as the prudent statesman, a considerate husband and 
the perfect father. 

If, then, the body of El castigo sin venganza is made up of 
studies in psychological motivation leading two people to incest 
and adultery, and the róle of honour is remarkable for its absence 
there, we cannot speak of honour as a 'móvil', and it would re- 
quire much more than an ironic pundonor solution to the play to 
make it the ‘epitome de los dramas de honor'.!? 

In Antíoco y Seleuco it is true that no kind of pundonor solution 
is to be found. Instead, high-minded selflessness on the part of 
Seleuco and Antíoco drives the distraught father, Seleuco, to 
marry a woman in whom he had no interest (with what con- 
sequences?) instead of the proposed consort Estratónica, whom 
he feels obliged to marry to his well-disciplined but love-sick son 
Antíoco. The ending is a happy one, and not at all the kind we 
would associate with a drama de honor. However, to speak of 
'aniquilamiento del móvil honor' is a serious overstatement. 1f 
our author, speaking of *honor' and 'honra', concedes that 'termi- 
nos tales como punto de honor. fama, nombre, linaje, opinión, 
pundonor, decoro, etc. también expresaban el mismo o parecido 
sentimiento' (O.V., p. 10), how can the many references in Antioco 
y Seleuco to ‘decoro’ and ‘razón’, even ‘ley de mi decoro’, as well 
as the odd reference to 'delito', ‘infamia’, ‘injuria’, ‘culpa’, ‘agra- 
vios’, ‘fama’ and 'respeto' be reconciled to ‘aniquilamiento del 
móvil honor’? It seems that the ‘móvil honor’ is present through- 
out the play, but owing to points discussed later it does not lead to 
a pundonor solution, whereas in El castigo sin venganza the 
‘móvil honor’ is minor, perhaps insignificant for most of the work, 
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but because of points already mentioned, and summarized in the 
following paragraph, it develops rapidly in the last few scenes to 
provide a pundonor solution, albeit unorthodox. 

It appears that Lope, trying to cater successfully for a wide 
public, felt that the most effective way of gripping his audience’s 
attention at the same time as developing its appreciation of the 
problems of life, of right and wrong, lay in depicting violations of 
accepted moral standards followed by the penalty accorded (justly 
or unjustly) to such violations. This made for a development and 
vigour evident in very varied situations and interaction between 
characters, leading in turn to dramatic events which could be 
counted on to startle and to convince with their verisimihtude— 
if one considers violations of moral standards to be vraisemblables. 
Thus, precisely because Federico and Casandra—and to some ex- 
tent the Duke—have not been influenced effectively by a 'móvil 
honor’, El castigo sin venganza requires a pundonor solution for 
them to be punished. Moreto, in Antioco y Seleuco, seems to 
believe in depicting self-control and the triumph of reason in 
human behaviour, in which case a reward and not a penalty is 
called for. While making for little action, this approach allows 
much opportunity for the soul-searching of internal conflicts where 
thought of sin and the possibility of dishonour are relied on to 
meet the audience’s requirements. Thus the successful struggle to 
preserve honour, essential to the entire play, makes for a drama 
de honor where no pundonor solution is needed. As for the 
question of the relative efficacy and verisimilitude of Lope’s and 
Moreto’s methods, it all depends on one’s view as to whether 
weakness or self-control predominates in real life. Does human 
nature violate moral standards more often than it respects them, 
and is punishment for crime more fascinating than reward for 
virtue? Perhaps any preference for one method over the other 
must depend ultimately on the dramatist's ability in handling 
psychological factors, situations, language, imagery and dramatic 
techniques. Lope’s language and imagery in particular are of his 
best in this work. His use of classical and historical images is 
satisfying not only on aesthetic grounds, but particularly because 
of the practical contribution they make in terms of development 
of secondary meanings, innuendos and the subconsciousness of the 
characters using them. Moreto, on the other hand, would appeal 
to many for his more straight-forward diction. 

It is, then, a dangerous oversimplification to contrast El castigo 
sin venganza, ‘epitome de los dramas de honor’, with Antioco y 
Seleuco with its ‘aniquilamiento del móvil honor’. Only if Moreto 
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had chosen to depict weak characters, victims of sin, led safely to 
forgiveness and the haven of happy marriage, could he be said to 
have met Lope’s interpretation of life on Lope’s terms; only then, 
where a pundonor solution might have been expected and was in 
fact dispensed with, could we start to feel that the ‘móvil honor’ 
and the development associated with it had been meaningfully 
reduced. 

A distressing aspect of Ortigoza-Vieyra’s work is the extensive 
use made of quotations from critics, in order to justify and develop 
the author’s arguments. These quotations sometimes lead him to 
assume a point has been proved; at times the juxtaposition of 
conflicting quotations is used to demonstrate either that no certain 
conclusion can be reached—in which case the author feels free to 
leave the matter unsettled—or that one critic may be supposed to 
_ have corrected the other. One feels that however interesting many 
such quotations are, only a summary of them was required in the 
body of the text. What annoys, however, is the author’s lack of 
detailed recourse to the texts of the plays under discussion. Closer 
study of them might have made him think twice about the useful- 
ness and accuracy of these quotations. A few examples may serve 
to illustrate this, and remind one of the need to pay close attention 
to texts and the problems they present so as to make judicious use 
of the critics. 

His quotations from the late R. Menéndez Pidal reflect Ortigoza- 
Vieyra’s view of honour and of El castigo sin venganza. He quotes 
him as saying: 

‘El honor dramático . . . es el eje sobre el que se mueve no 


sôlo el orbe cristiano, sino los orbes todos que forman el 
concierto del universo.'?? 


The above is so hyperbolic and generalized as to be of no critical 
value. Another quotation from Menéndez Pidal: 


‘En un estudio antecedente sobre el concepto del honor en 
el teatro espafiol, no me ocupé del principal drama, la más 
alta tragedia de Lope de Vega, El castigo sin venganza.’** 


And another from him: 


‘El castigo sin venganza es sin disputa el mejor entre los 
dramas de honor del teatro español, y a pesar del arcaísmo 
de su catástrofe expiatoria, es una de las más altas con- 
cepciones del arte dramático universal.’*1 


These both imply that the concern of El castigo sin venganza is 
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purely with honour, and tend to give the impression that it is a 
typical or orthodox drama de honor of zreat quality. Another 
oun from Menéndez Pidal: 


. . Sólo en la tradicionalista España pudo darse en el.siglo 
XVII esta supervivencia de viejas costumbres medievales, es 
cierto. Pero esto solo justifica que El castigo sin venganza 
no puede representarse hoy ante un püblico si no se refunde 
su final,’ (O.V., pp. 39-40, and source as in note 21) 


There is a pejorative ring to the phrase 'supervivencia de viejas 
costumbres medievales', supported by the terms 'arcaísmo' of the 
previous quotation, and all applied to the 'catástrofe expiatoria’, 
the ‘final’. It may well be that aspects of the apparent pundonor 
solution had their parallels in the Middle Ages, but it is undeniable 
that the ending suits the cynicism of the Duke, his reputation for 
immorality, his jealousy, his wounded but false sense of pride, as 
well as requirements of state. So the conclusion is true to the 
human elements provided, as well as to a Machiavellian concept 
of political conduct no more unknown in the twentieth century 
than in the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. If the combination 
of convincing human and socio-political elements in the con- 
clusion seems surprising today, this may be said to make for an 
unusual rather than an archaic ending. As for violence, it's all the 
rage. In summary, it is unfortunate that Ortigoza-Vieyra chose to 
quote Menéndez Pidal in his moments of literary vagueness, and 
in such a way as to imply that since El castigo sin venganza is a 
play obsessed with honour, and with an archaic conclusion, then 
Ántíoco y Seleuco must be 'perfectamente moderno' and con- 
cerned with character studies of the genuine ‘ser humano". 

On the question of the accuracy of the critics, a quotation from 
A. Reichenberger makes interesting reading in light of my analysis 
of El castigo sin venganza: 


. the play ends with the restoration of the Duke's honor 
accomplished in secrecy and brought about by his coldly 
ingenuous (sic) device of castigo sin venganza. The play, 
gripping as it is, ends—once more—with “order restored”. 
It is not, therefore, a fully developed tragedy.’”? 


The question of ‘restoration’, ‘honour’, ‘secrecy’ and ‘order restor- 
ed' has been dealt with above, in every case leading to conclusions 
diametrically opposed to A. Reichenberger's. The view that the 
work is not a fully developed tragedy ignores the tragic present 
and future of the Duke, considered by A. A. Parker to be the 
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‘protagonist’, ignores the tragic circumstances that lead to the 
assassination of both Federico and Casandra whom I would con- 
sider to be the principal characters, and—in general—ignores the 
tragic picture painted by Lope of the rôle of circumstances and 
fate in life. It is incredible that Ortigoza-Vieyra can quote first the 
views of A. A. Parker, demonstrated above to be in most cases 
closely in accordance with the evidence of the text, but then agree 
with those views presented in juxtaposition by A. Reichenberger, 
above, which are so much at variance with the facts. 

The value, then, of this publication seems to lie principally in 
drawing attention to Antioco y Seleuco in comparison with El 
castigo sin venganza, to Moreto as distinct from the already well- 
accepted Lope. It is useful for its summary of source materials 
used by Moreto, and the author’s insistence on the value of a work 
irrespective of influences exercised by earlier ones. Even if we do 
not agree with the title of this publication, the author obliges us 
to consider both plays with care, and we can but conclude that 
Moreto developed a theme similar to Lope’s with very different 
characteristics and values. The contrast is revealing, and stimu- 
lating in the observations it provokes. Finally. while I am not in 
agreement with Ortigoza-Vieyra’s concept of the meaning and 
rôle of honour, it must be conceded that his forthright views 
prompt careful thinking on the whole subject. 


NOTES 


"This is vol III of Carlos Ortigoza-Vieyra’s series Los móviles de la 
comedia, and was published at the author's expense in Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1969 The designation O.V. will precede all page references to 
this publication. 

'C. A Jones (ed.), El castigo sin venganza, (Pergamon, 1966) Its pres- 
ence on the Spanish syllabus in a number of universities is one of the 
reasons prompting me to take Ortigoza-Vieyra's publication seriously. Line 
references are to this edition. His edition of Calderón de la Barca's El 
médico de su honra, (Clarendon, Oxford, 1961), is used for all act and 
line references to that play. I am indebted to him for a number of ideas 
expressed here. 

"Agustín Moreto, Antioco y Seleuco, in Comedias escogidas de Don 
Agustín Moreto y Cabana, (ed) L. Fernández-Guerra, (Biblioteca de 
autores espafioles, vol. XXXIX, Madrid, 1856) 

'Ortigoza-Vieyra refers to studies by others—particularly that by F. P. 
Casa, The drdmatic craftsmanship of Moreto, (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1966)—on the influence of the structure, language, etc of El castigo sin 
venganza on Moreto's play. 

"Ortigoza-Vieyra is far from being alone in feeling that the horizons 
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suggested by the term ‘honor’ and words of similar meaning are limited. 
T have known many English-speaking students of Spanish react similarly 
at first, whereas students of Greek and Italian origin seem immediately 
aware of the wealth of real-life implications inherent in these words. To 
the English-speaking student it seems necessary to point out first that a 
drama de honor reflects closely a shocking and infrequent moment in the 
daily life of the period; the horror of the ‘casc de honor’ is in proportion 
to its rarity and sensational appeal. Second, that the preoccupation of the 
authors of the dramas de honor was as deep and critical when they handled 
their ‘sensation’ as the preoccupation of the modern intellectual, sociologist, 
psychologist, educationalist, etc For our problems were, in varying degrees, 
theirs too. Some of the problems basic to a drama de honor, and ex- 
plicitly or implicitly developed, concern the degree of supervision and 
discipline thought desirable in bringing up children—especially girls; the 
desirability or not of preserving the family unit: freedom of choice in 
marrying; the influence of illegitimacy on a child: the relevance of pre- 
marital attachments to a woman’s married life, etc. etc. English-speaking 
students seem well prepared, on the other hand, to reach a proper under- 
standing of ‘honor’ and ‘honra’ in the context of the struggle to assert the 
irrelevance of class distinctions and the iniquity of abuses of privilege in 
the face of the basrc equality of rights of every individual. It is necessary 
to underline that the ‘honor’ of the dramas de honor is no less vital, and 
no less perceptively and critically handled, than the ‘honor’ of plays such 
as El Alcalde de Zalamea. Tt is amusing to observe the parallel between 
the reactions of English-speaking students of today to the question of . 
relevance of the former ‘honor’, and the reactions—equally incompre- 
hending—of literary critics of the past to that seme ‘honor’. While students 
should hardly be blamed for seeing with the eyes of the society in which 
they live, critics might be expected to study the texts with which they 
concern themselves a little more carefully. 
‘Very familiar are the lines from Lope de Vega’s Arte nuevo de hacer 
comedias en este tiempo: 

Los casos de la honra son mejores, 

porque mueven con fuerza a toda gente. 
Ortigoza-Vieyra quotes these, but—judging from the tenor of his remarks 
on honour—presumably feels that they reflect only a practical and material 
desire on Lope’s part to make money, and not the possible realization of 
the wide significance of the honour theme as an end in itself. 
"Los Comendadores de Córdoba: note the number of cases of dishonour, 
and the hyperbolic nature of the final massacre. 
*'El médico de su honra: the antiphonal and antithetic presentation and 
development of plot and subplot, with Leonor progressing from a state of 
apparent dishonour to one of honour and Gutierre progressing from a state 
of honour to one of apparent dishonour, concluding with their marriage, 
serves to emphasise the subtlety of the overall honour theme. 
'Los Comendadores de Córdoba: it is most interesting to note how the 
husband's prolonged absence to participate in the famous siege of Granada 
is partly responsible for the sexual frustration which, coupled with an un- 
usual degree of freedom of action, drives his wife and niece to indiscreet 
conduct at home. Lope does not develop this aspect of motivation. Had 
he done so, the wife would have become a more sympathetic character, 
the husband lacking in understanding, and the climax quite untenable. 
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Development of motivation had become a most important factor by the 
time Lope wrote El castigo sin venganza; this suggests a progression from 
an interest in producing plays where relatively orthodox dramatic situations 
and action predominate, to an awareness of the intrmsic interest of back- 
ground factors, complex and human, that go to make up what may be 
only superficially ‘orthodox’ situations. 
Note R D. F. Pring-Mill’s introduction to Lope de Vega (Five plays), 
translated by Jill Booty, (Hill & Wang, N.Y., 1961), in which he provides 
an excellent summary of conflicting interpretations of Peribdfiez y el 
Comendador de Ocafia, Fuenteovejuna, El caballero de Olmedo and El 
castigo sin venganza. 
“In both plays a former suitor appears, and is responsible for the tragedy 
of the drama de honor This suggests to me that the dramas de honor can 
be considered as tragic sequels to any capa y espada situation, where risks 
and indiscretions abound; but in a capa y espada play, these dangers usual- 
ly resolve happily. The writer of the drama de honor seems to be asking 
the public to observe the dangers that will inevitably follow— particularly 
for the women involved—if the gambles of illicit flirtation and courtship 
fail. I see the dramas de honor as complementary to the comedias de capa 
y espada. 
"Don Lope de Almeida, after killing his wife, offers his services to King 
Sebastian of Portugal: 

Con vos iré, donde pueda 

tener mi vida su fin, 

si hay desdicha que fin tenga. (last scene) 
Fernando de Herrera’s Canción, called ‘Por la Pérdida del Rei Don 
Sebastian’ in Pacheco's edition, is evidence of the national interest in a 
defeat that saw the death of the cream of Portugal's aristocracy and, 
shortly after, Spanish intervention in Portuguese affairs. So Don Lope's 
closing lines would be far from metaphorical. 
“R. D F. Pring-Mill’s analysis, in the work cited earlier, of the technical 
details of the deaths makes interesting reading. It remains difficult, how- 
ever, to relate the manner of the killings to the exact degree of opprobrium 
in which Lope held the conduct of Federico and Casandra. 
" Aurora, the Marqués, and an unknown outsider are familiar with Federico 
and Casandra’s affair probably Lucrecia and Batín too, if not other 
servants, have knowledge of it 
OV, p. 12, with ref, to A A Parker, The approach to the Spanish drama 
of the Golden Age, (Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian Councils, London, 1957). 
"The very history of conflicts of interpretation in the case of a number of 
these, alluded to in note 10, certainly indicates that critics are having a 
hard time agreeing on basic points. 
"While A A. Parker in the work cited rightly states that the first scene 1s 
very relevant to the whole development of the play, and especially of the 
Duke's personal tragedy, there seems reason to feel that it is Federico and 
Casandra who dominate the action of the play. They begin to yield place 
to the Duke as a focus of attention from line 2488 onwards, and that is 
precisely the first moment at which the Duke considers the state of his 
honour. From this point to the end of the work, the theme of incest and 
adultery gives way ever more rapidly to an active honour theme, culmin- 
ating within a few scenes in a pundonor ‘solution’. 
A number of speeches and soliloquies of great artistry illustrate the 
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essential nature of the theme of an impossible love, among them the 
following: 11.1453-1478, 1502-1531, 1797-1810, 1911-1975—the last listed 
comes fittingly as the consequence of the cue given by Casandra for 
Federico to declare himself once and for all; the cue was the tale of 
Antioco, Seleuco and Estratónica, later used by Moreto, 

"It might be said that the serious courtship of Federico and Casandra is 
limited to the second act, 11.994-2030. It is indeed in the course of that 
act that they declare themselves, and one must suppose that incest and 
adultery took place principally between acts II and III. However, it is 
clear that the theme of a growing interest, then love, begins at the moment 
of their first encounter; this is confirmed through the conversations between 
Lucrecia and Casandra, Batín and Federico at that stage. It is equally 
clear that this love is still a reality in the last act, when the Duke listens in 
to their revealing conversation, starting at line 2698 and ending at line 2775. 
It may be seen that the development of this affair spans the entire play in 
à way that is dramatically much more striking than the case of the Duke's 
‘honour’, alluded to scathingly in the opening scenes of act I and only 
treated seriously by the Duke himself in the last scenes of act III. 
O.V., p. 39, with ref. to Menéndez Pidal's essay ‘Del honor en el teatro 
espafiol’, in De Cervantes y Lope de Vega. 

"O.V., p. 12, with ref. to Menéndez Pidal’s essay ‘EI castigo sin venganza. 
Un oscuro problema de honor, in El P. las Casas y Vitoria con otros 
temas de los siglos XVI y XVII. 

FO.V. p 13, with ref. to A. Reichenberger's article "The uniqueness of the 
comedia', in Hispanic Review, vol. XXVII (1959). 


d 
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ERT’ AND ‘SERA’ IN 14TH CENTURY FRENCH 


TREVOR FENNELL 
The Flinders University of South Australia 


In Old French, and in earlier Middle French as well, the third 
person singular of the future tense of être was either sera 
(«essere habet) or ert (<erit);! Modern French knows only the 
first of these, and it is, indeed, hardly surprising that this form 
should have triumphed at the expense of the second: there was 
confusion between ert (future) and er(e)t (imperfect); ert stood 
isolated from the rest of the future system in being the only 
verb to have terminations other than -ai, -as, -a, etc. in the future; 
and it was the only future form lacking a corresponding condi- 
tional, where the necessary use of seroit must greatly have fav- 
oured the related future sera. Further, the conjugation was defec- 
tive: *(Dertes is not attested at all, while (i)ermes is extremely 
rare. | 

It is generally assumed that ert was moribund in later Old 
French, and exceptionally rare in the 14th century, when it is said 
to have died out. M. K. Pope states: ‘The etymological future 
of estre continued in use into the fourteenth century.’? In the 
Précis de grammaire historique de la langue francaise of F. Brunot 
and C. Bruneau we read: ‘ces formes ont disparu au XIVe siècle.” 
Fouché states that these forms, ‘déjà rares au XIIe siècle, ont 
presque complètement disparu au XTVe. A partir de cette époque 
on n'emploie plus que serai, etc.“ 

An examination of prose texts of the 14th century tends to 
confirm these views: we know of no examples in prose after the 
middle of the 14th century. There is however no reason to sup- 
pose an identical situation in verse texts; indeed, we would expect 
the forms to linger on in poetry for some time after they had 
disappeared from prose. 

The terms in which a comparison between the two types of 
future is to be carried out are of considerable importance, Clearly, 
if one merely compares the total number of forms in ser- with the 
total number of forms like ert, the latter will be heavily over- 
shadowed because all occurrences of the conditional will be of 
the ser- type. Even limiting such a comparison to the future alone, 
the comparison will be unrevealing, as there are no alternative 
forms to serons and serez. We therefore propose to limit the com- 
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parison to the third person singular of the future. since ert is the 
longest surviving form of the conjugation.” 

From a small number of 14th century (and early 15th century) 
verse texts, we obtained the following results. 


(a) from 1300 to 1350 


sera (ert 
La Passion due Palatinus® 17 2, 
Fauvel' 14 1 
Le Livre de la Passion’ 27 0 
Le Chemin de Pauvreté et de Richesse? 6 2 
TOTAL 64 5 
(b) from 1350 to 1400 
sera (Dert 
Les Poésies Lyriques de Wenceslas de Bohéme?° 9 2 
Meliador?! 124 2 
Poèmes en quatrains sur le grand schismet? 4 1 
Les Cent Ballades!? 48 10° 
L’Estoire de Griseldis™ 26 4 
TOTAL 211 19 _ 
(c) from 1400 to 1433 
sera (Dert 
Le Livre de la Mutacion de Fortune™ 45 6 
La Belle Dame sans Merci!’ l 3 0 
La Cruelle Femme en Amour? 1 1 
Les Fortunes et Adversitez" 33 0 
TOTAL 82 7 


The comparative rates of occurrence can then be calculated 
as follows: 


sera (Dert 
1300-1350 92.8% 7.2% 
1350-1400 91.7% 8.3% 
1400-1433 92.1% 7.9% 


While the sample is, of course, too small for any valid conclu- 
sions to be drawn concerning the precise rate of occurrence of 
(ü)ert, it is interesting to observe that in 8 of the 13 texts exam- 
ined the ert rate is-above 10 per cent. The figures for Les Cent 
Ballades are particularly striking, and indicate that, whatever the 
general pattern may be, there are some texts in which the average 
ratio is very greatly exceeded, even late in the 14th century. That 
this pattern is also evident early in the 15th century in Le Livre 
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de la Mutacion de Fortune is somewhat surprising, and suggests 
the need for a good deal of further study on the fate of ert. 

Although nothing conclusive can be derived from the percent- 
ages obtained above, three points emerge quite clearly when these 
results are seen against what was previously thought: 


(a) it is mecessary to consider verse texts separately from prose 
texts; 

(b) it is doubtful whether (i)ert was as rare in 14th century 
verse as hitherto believed; and 


(c) (Dert did not die out in the 14th century, but survived until 
at least 1430. 


NOTES 


We do not distinguish here between ert and ıert. By the Middle French 
period earlier distinctions were greatly eroded, if not entirely absent. 
*Pope, M. K., From Latin to Modern French, 2nd ed. (Manchester, 1952), 
p. 368. 

*Brunot, F., and Bruneau, C., Précis de grammaire historique de la langue 
française, 4e éd. (Paris, 1956), p. 355. 

*Fouché, P., Morphologie historique du français: Le Verbe, nouv. éd., 
(Paris, 1967), p. 424. 

"See also note 1. 

‘La Passion du Palatinus, éd. G. Frank, Paris, 1922. 

"Gervais du Bus, Fauvel, éd. A. Langfors, Paris, 1914-19. 

'Le Livre de la Passion, éd. G. Frank, Paris, 1930. 

°J. Bruyant, Le Chemin de Pauvreté et de Richesse, pub. J. Pichon, Paris, 
1846. 

“Les Poésies Lyriques de Wenceslas de Bohème. Interpolations in the text 
of Froissart’s Meliador, q.v. 

“J. Froissart, Meliador, pub. A. Longnon, Paris, 1895-99. 

"Poémes en quatrains sur le grand schisme, éd. P. Meyer et L. Valois in 
Romania XXIV (1895), pp. 196-218. 

“Jean le Seneschal, Les Cent Ballades, pub. G. Raynaud, Paris, 1905. 
"Philippe de Mézières, L’Estoire de Griseldis, pub. M. Roques, Geneve et 
Paris, 1957, 

"Christine de Pisan, Le Livre de la Mutacion de Fortune, éd. S. Solente, 
Vols I and II, Paris, 1959. The examples of (i)ert are in lines 3041, 4870, 
6890, 9255, 12723, 12885. 

"A. Chartier, La Belle Dame sans Merci, éd. R.-L. Wagner, 2e éd., Lille 
et Genéve, 1949. 

"A Caulier, La Cruelle Femme en Amour, pub. A. Piaget, in Romania 
XXXI (1902), pp. 322-349. The example of vert is in line 400. 

"J. Regnier, Les Fortunes et Adversitez, pub. E. Droz, Paris, 1923. 
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THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL, A Critical Survey. L P. Wilkinson. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969, pp. xii + 364. 


‘THE Georgics is a splendid poem’ begins Mr Wilkinson, a statement 
that no Virgilan and few Latin scholars would dispute The difficulty 
of writing a study of this type about a majo- work of hterature is that 
it 1s almost impossible to avoid an impression of uncritical adulation Mr 
Wilkinson, despite his obvious admiration for the poet and the work, has 
managed very successfully to illuminate our reading of the Georgics with- 
out either a needless display of over-enthusiastic praise or a parade of 
his own scholarship that obscures the work of the poet. This is a book 
that really helps the reader of Virgil and as such is much needed for, as 
Mr Wilkinson points out, there is no book in English devoted exclusively 
to this poem. 

The book is carefully planned. The first chapter is a model introduc- 
tion to the whole subject, fair and judicious, but without giving away 
the contents of the rest of the book so as to make what follows seem 
superfluous elaboration. There follows a sane account of Virgil’s early 
years that never strays too far from the evidence available. The treat- 
ment of the Fourth Eclogue is specially good; Slater’s view of the poem 
(C.R. 1912 pp. 114-119) is rightly stressed and the relationship with 
Catullus Peleus and Thetis is well brought out. The third chapter clears 
the rest of the preliminary ground by reviewing the literary predecessors 
of the Georgics and filling in all that 1s necessary of the political back- 
ground for the understanding of the poem. The shcrt passage on Lucretius 
is refreshing as Mr Wilkinson points out that Virgil’s love of Lucretius 
was in fact ‘an attraction of opposites’. 

'Then comes what to most readers will be the most valuable part of the 
book The fourth chapter is a concise commentary on the whole poem 
up to the Aristaeus Episode. In all this Mr Wilkinson is concerned only 
to help the reader towards Virgil. He has no obstinate theories of his 
own, no clever interpretations to offer: nothing but sane exposition of 
a great text Nothing stands between Virgil and the reader. The chapter 
on the Aristaeus Epyllion, as Mr Wilkinson calls it, is of necessity more 
controversial. The author accepts the Aristaeus Episode as part of the 
original poem. In this most scholars would agree with him. However, for 
the present reviewer's taste, too much stress is laid on the epyllion as a 
hterary form. It 1s doubtful whether the word would have meant much 
to the Greeks or Romans, as I believe the word only occurs once in 
surviving literature, and that in Athenaeus. 

Mr Wilkinson then sets himself to study the contents of the poem in 
detail under generic headings—(i) philosophical, moral and religious (ii) 
poetic and artistic and (iir) agricultural, All readers of, and even more 
so all lecturers on, the Georgics will feel much more learned after digest- 
ing these pages thoroughly. It would be trite to say that they are the 
result of a close, minute and loving study of the poem over many years, 
probably over most of a lifetime. I feel an immense gratitude to Mr 
Wilkinson for constant illumination of Virgil’s pages in this part of his 
work. 

The main part of the work concludes with what seems to be a masterly 
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account of the Georgics in after times, which I am not qualified to criti- 
cise but from which I have learnt much. 

Seven appendixes follow of a more academically learned nature: that 
on ‘Numerical Schematism in the Georgics’ is very valuable, if only for 
Mr Wilkinson’s caution ‘By the laws of probability certain numerical 
relations will crop up’. The fourth appendix, on recent literature on the 
Aristaeus Episode, is also very useful. There is a full list of modern 
works cited, a selected index of proper names, and an index of passages 
cited. Footnotes appear both at the foot of the page and also additional 
notes are added under chapter headings at the end of the book. How many 
readers share my tendency to yield to the temptation not to bother to look 
at these ‘just now’? This arrangement of notes, becoming steadily more 
widely used, is an unnecessary inconvenience to the user of the book 

It should be added that the book is beautifully produced and I have 
found only one misprint (At tor ‘its’ on p. 132, line 9). Mr Wilkinson 
and the Press deserve our warmest congratulations and will receive the 
gratitude of Virgilians the world over. 


University of New England J. H BISHOP 


THE IMAGERY AND POETRY OF LUCRETIUS. D. West. Edinburgh 
University Press, 1969, pp. vui + 142, 


For some years after the publication of Bailey’s edition and commentary 
in 1947 little work was done on Lucretius, at any rate by English-speaking 
scholars. More recently, however, there has been a revival of interest 
as shown, for example, in the volume on Lucretius in the ‘Studies in 
Latin Literature and its Influence’ series (D. R. Dudley, edit. Lucretius 
1965). This collection makes a move away from Bailey’s emphasis on 
the content rather than the form of the De Rerum Natura, and from a 
tendency to see it more as a source book for Epicurean philosophy than 
as a poem in its own right with its own logic and coherence. 

Now Professor West has written a book which is wholly devoted to 
the poetry of Lucretius. His subject is Lucretius’ ‘imagery’ (a term which, 
sensibly, he does not attempt to define rigorously). His method is to 
return to a close study of the text itself. Readers of his earlier work, 
Reading Horace, will already have some idea of what to expect. He 
makes us look again at the Latin and think what each word actually 
means. 

Not, of course, that West is the first to mention imagery in Lucretrus. 
He himself pays tribute to H. S. Davis’ article [in The Criterion 11 
(1931)]; and there are suggestions in E. E. Sikes (Lucretius—poet and 
philosopher 1936), in the essays by Townend and Maguinness in Dudley 
and in some other articles (e.g. W. S. Anderson in TAPhA 1960). But 
for the most part West is breaking new ground. 

In the first two chapters West sets out his main argument, that the 
images in Lucretius have been rarely noticed, let alone understood He 
lays much blame on translators and editors, not out of ‘purely pedantic 
malice’, but in order to stress the need for a return to a close study of 
the text and to reading it, preferably aloud, as poetry. After reading West 
one is resolved never to trust either a translation or a dictionary again; 
to give an example. 
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cur supera bellum Thebanum et funera Troiae 
non alias alii quoque res cecinere poetae? 
quo tot facta virum totiens cecidere neque usquam 
aeternis famae monumentis insita florent? 
5. 326-9. 


West shows (p. 2) that in 329 insita means ‘grafted on’ continuing the 
image in florent. This 1s almost entirely ignored or mangled by transla- 
tors. Or again. fulgur is said in the dictionary to have the rare meaning 
‘brightness’ in Lucretius, whereas West shows (p 7-9) that the usual trans- 
lation ‘lightning’ 15 perfectly acceptable, if not indeed essential. Not sur- 
prisingly, West is mistrustful of translations as a way of studying the 
classics. 

In the main body of the work West groups some of Lucretius’ images 
according to their subject-matter (the theatre, games, building, fire and 
light). The list of subjects is not intended to be exhaustive; the images 
are chosen to demonstrate some general characteristics of Lucretian 
imagery. Thus we find Lucretius transferring terms from the metaphorical 
to the literal context in an image, recurring to a dominant image in 
slightly different senses. ‘cooking’ the data on both sides of a simile, all 
demonstrated by an abundance of examples. Indeed, the chief virtue of 
this section is the profusion of examples, meticulously translated. (Though 
there 1s an occasional lapse; ‘semper’ in 1.983 is omitted, p. 47.) 

Not that West is always wholly convincing. In his discussion of the 
'building-site' simile (4 513-521), p. 69-72, he insists on a correspondence 
between the parts of the building (quaedam 519) and vita ipsa (507) and 
again between the whole of the buiding (519-20) and ratio omnis (507). 
In fact it seems much more likely that, if any close analogy is intended 
at all (which 1s doubtful), it is the whole, rather than the parts, of the 
building which is to be equated with vita ipsa. If he had realised this, 
West would not have had to spend the next paragraph apologising for 
Lucretius’ ıllogicality! 

Concentration on imagery leads to some further interesting points, for 
example, his analysis of Lucretius’ method of parodying epic and myth- 
ology when presenting the arguments of his opponents. West also explains 
as parody some of the passages (e.g at the end of Book 3) often cited 
as inconsistent with Epicureanism. While discussing the question of Lucre- 
tius’ treatment of allegory and myth, West gives an interesting and 
detailed examination of the Magna Mater passage (2.600-60) [p. 103-114]. 
But he is on dangerous ground when he attempts to show that, in the 
midst of all this rhetoric, Lucretius is stating a truth of religious experi- 
ence at 625; the place for the description of the true religion, as West 
himself shows, comes later at 646ff. 

West’s attention to detail and alertness to possible ‘imagery’ throws 
light on some textual difficulties. His justification (p.52) of ambiens in 
5 396 1s persuasive and his explanation (p. 126-8) of 5.1186-93 confirms 
one’s suspicion that this passage should never be tampered with in the 
interests of making Lucretius more ‘logical’ (See also p. 46 on torretque 
in 3.1019 and p. 80 on o tenebris tantis in 3.1.) 

In his final chapter West, attempting to ‘broaden the scope’ of his study, 
discusses the ‘sound and sense’ of the poetry and the passion which in- 
spires the poet. Although by no means uninteresting this chapter seems 
something of an afterthought, an introduction to what should perhaps 
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have been another book. It does, however, emphasize an important general 
point, that the De Rerum Natura must be seen and studied as a whole, 
inspired throughout by a passionate commitment, and not as a combina- 
tion of isolated poetic purple passages with arid scientific argument. 

Most of the criticisms that can be made of West’s approach he has 
himself foreseen and forestalled; he adrmts that it is a one-sided book, 
but it is the poetry of Lucretius rather than the philosophy he wants to 
illuminate; he may sometimes be labouring with metaphors already morti- 
fied in the Latin of Lucretius’ time, but this is probably an error in the 
right direction; the chapters on particular images tend to be disconnected, 
but this is inevitable when studying images in detail, and West always 
summarizes his conclusions at the end of a series of examples. This self- 
criticism. together with the easy, unencumbered and often witty style, 
is one of the most likeable features of the book. 

In the end the conclusions of West’s particular arguments are not as 
important as his general method of approach: he demonstrates the bene- 
fits still to be gained by a close and unprejudiced examination of the text. 


University of Otago MARGARET MULGAN 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART. Sir Ian Richmond. Ed. Peter 
Salway. London, Faber & Faber, 1969, pp. 294, 11 figs, 8 pl. 


This book is a posthumous collection of unpublished lectures by Ian 
Richmond, late Professor of the Archaeology of the Roman Empire at 
Oxford, who died suddenly 1n October, 1965. When a decision was made 
to prepare these typescripts for publication, the difficult task of deciding on 
which to include in the projected volume, and of hunting down references 
and providing footnotes, devolved upon Peter Salway, of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. He was especially qualified to edit the bulk of the material, 
which comprised two series of lectures on Roman Britain, since his own 
main interest lies in this area. 

The first six chapters (132pp.) are a publication of the Ford Lectures 
delivered in Oxford in 1951 under the title ‘Bntain in the Third and 
Fourth Centuries’. They cover the political and mulitary history of the 
island, including the evidence for the splitting into first two, and then four, 
provinces under the Severi (ca A.D. 197 o1 213) and Diocletian (ca A.D. 
298-305) respectively. The second item in the collection 1s the trio of 
J. H. Gray lectures given in Cambridge in 1952. The subject of these 
three chapters (133-180) is ‘The Romano-British Countryside’, divided into 
sub-headings, ‘Villas’, ‘Villages’, and ‘Country Shrines and Fairs’. A biblio- 
graphical item to add to the editor’s notes here 1s The Roman Villa in 
Britain (ed. A. L. F. Rivet, 1969). 

There follows a miscellaneous decad of papers (183-279), some of them 
concerned with aspects of the archaeology of Roman Britain (‘Hadrian’s 
Wall’, 183-189; ‘Spanish Auxiliary Troops’, 190-193), but the majority 
concerned with Roman relief sculpture, or architecture. Examples are 
drawn from Rome itself and the whole Mediterranean area, The essays on 
sculpture, “The Altar of Peace of Augustus’, Two Flavian Reliefs’, "The 
Aurelian Panels’, and the ‘Arch of Trajan at Beneventum’, lose something 
in value from their lack of illustrations and from the fact that in each 
case fuller and more recent treatments are available in published form. Of 
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more interest to a student of the Roman Empire will be the paper on 
Aosta (249-259), the colony founded in the Alps by Augustus in 25 B.C, 
and the closing essay on ‘Roman Provincial Palaces’ (260-279), which is 
fully illustrated with plans of ten different establishments. 

On two major questions raised by the Ford Lectures I should like to 
point out that the position 15 not so clear as the editor suggests. There is 
an alternative view as to the date of sub-division of the province into 
Britannia Superior and Inferior (42). A. J. Graham would put it ca AD. 
213, not in 197 as do Mann and Jarrett (TRS 1966, 92ff; JRS 1967, 611). 
The second problem is that of further sub-division in the fourth century 
(98). A fifth province, Valentia, (93-94), is placed south of Hadrian’s 
Wali, although other views have existed, that it was Wales, or Britain 
north of Hadrian’s Wall. My reading of the historian Ammianus suggests 
that Valentia was a temporary name for the whole province of ‘the 
Britains’, governed by a single rector, Civilis This seems to me the most 
natural reading of the two passages (XXVII, 8, 10; XXVIII, 3, 8). The 
bare mention of a ‘consular’ province of Valentia in two lists of the fifth 
century A.D (Notitia Dignitatum, Polemius Silvius) does not deter me 
from this suspicion, since the entry might have been copied from the 
second passage of Ammianus (written ca A.D. 392-5) without knowledge 
of what Valentia was or had been. The northern part of Britain was 
hardly garrisoned between A.D. 408 and 423, (still less in 449), uf indeed 
regular units were in any part of Britain when these lists were compiled. 

I noticed misprints on some twenty occasions, and some clumsiness of 
expression, punctuation and paragraphing, but this latter can be forgiven 
since the editor forebore to alter Richmond’s notable lecturing style. In 
one instance I can reinstate Richmond’s text against the note contributed 
by Salway’s advisers. On p. 194 he surely refers not to Polybius, but to 
Pyrrhus of Epirus (Plutarch, Pyrrhus 19), which would indeed be ‘third 
century B.C.; as Richmond says 

Mr Salway is to be congratulated on the dedication with which he has 
seen to the publication of the lectures, and on the honesty with which 
he has corrected in the notes those passages which Richmond would have 
completely re-written. The book is a stimulating one. Where it falls short 
the fault lies in fortune, not in Richmond. His work, as reflected in his 
lectures of 1951, marks an informative ‘Roman milestone’ in the archaeo- 
logical study of Britain. 


University of Otago J. G. F HIND 


THE STRUCTURE OF SIR THOMAS MALORY’S ARTHURIAD. S 
Knight. Sydney Univ. Press for Australian Hum. Research Council, 1969, 
pp. 95. 


Mr Knight’s book, quite justifiably in view of the undecided debate on 
its topic, begins with a detailed survey of previous criticism. Did Malory, 
as Professor Vinaver in publishing the Winchester MS. in 1947 would 
have it, actually write eight separate Tales” Or, as argued by his critics, 
and in particular a virtual American school Jed by R. M. Lumiansky and 
C. Moorman, was what he wrote a work of abundantly demonstrable 
unity? And what are we to make of the typically British compromises 
of the late C. S. Lewis and D. S. Brewer who seem mildly sceptical of 
either side? ` 
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Mr Knight’s own conclusion is that the Arthuriad is best regarded as 
twofold in its structure. The lengthy early parts, until the ‘Launcelct and 
Blaine’ chapter in the Book of Sir Tristram de Lyones, are represented 
as basically episodic in structure, whereas from then on there is a unified 
structure, different in kind, comprising the tragedy of Sir Launcelot’s 
adultery with Queen Guinevere, which leads to the fall of the Round 
Table. Mr Knight concedes a limited connectedness for the early parts, 
and he does have his criticisms about the second section, in that Tale VI 
has ‘different thematic elements’ from the last two Tales, Tale VII is 
‘bitty’ and the ending of Tale VIH 1s weakened to some extent by an 
unconvincingly portrayed sudden conversion of Guinevere. But his insist- 
ence 1s that it is the second part which is Malory’s great achievement, and 
that it requires to be read in a different light from the earlier writings. 

The arguments of the book entail a fairish amount of theoretical literary 
criticism: Mr Knight rejects source-studies for Malory in favour of 
critical assessment of the work itself, and he also places an embargo on 
consideration of Lumiansky’s ‘historical intention’ as opposed to ‘critical 
intention’. Many would feel that these restrictions are too severe, particu- 
larly in the case of Malory, who drew so heavily on sources, and as the 
Winchester MS. reveals, provided his readers with brief colophons about 
his work. Mr Knight’s final chapter has an even wider sweep of theoretical 
criticism, contrasting the various methods of Jane Austen, Dickens and 
Joyce with those of Malory; and also contrasting the achievements of some 
of Malorys own English contemporaries. Unfortunately in the course of 
these contrasts Malory is somewhat disparaged, and the results of the 
survey seem to be that Malory is merely shown to be wanting in certain 
qualities of other works. 

But Mr Knight is interesting in his discussion of Malory’s inconsisten- 
cies: he points out a number of minor discrepancies within the Vinaverian 
Tales, which he suggests are real if minor, and parallel to the well-known 
inconsistencies between Tales. The Eight-Tale structure, though by now 
generally questioned, could hardly be attacked on better ground. Also 
provocative is the questioning of the commonly-held assumption that 
Malory's prose style improves as the works progress: the case for its 
improvement will certainly have to be demonstrated in full. Above all, 
Mr Knight's critical conclusion that there is a changed Malory to be seen 
at the ‘Launcelot and Elaine’ chapter, is one of undeniable commonsense 
by contrast with the extremism of other views, and one which subsequent 
studies will not find easy to refute. 


University of Newcastle J. B. TOMSON 


SHAKESPEARIAN AND OTHER STUDIES, by F. P. Wilson, edited by 
Helen Gardner Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969, pp ix + 345. 


In his last years, F. P. Wilson was engaged on the volume in the Oxford 
History of English Literature (OHEL) which was to deal with Shakespeare 
and the Drama to 1640. When he died in 1963 he had carried this only to 
1600, a date which would make the task of any successor very awkward. 
It was therefore decided to bring the OHEL volume to an end at 1585. 
The two chapters covering 1585-1600 are now published separately, as the 
first two papers in this book, under the titles ‘The English History Play’ 
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and 'Shakespeare's Comedies’, They have teen suitably edited by Miss 
Gardner so as to stand alone. For these reasons the paper on the come- 
dies does not go beyond Twelfth Night. 

They still retain something of their origin as chapters in a general history, 
but much in them shows Wilson at his magisterial best. He was a man 
to whom the distinction between what we know and do not know was 
sharp and clear [elsewhere in the book (p. 247) he quotes a ‘wise saw’ 
of Henry Bradley’s, noted with approval by W. W. Greg: ‘A hypothesis 
ought to be a one-storied building only]. These papers contain little of the 
speculative metaphysics of criticism, because, as with Shakespeare, ‘the 
people will keep breaking in’ (p.67). It is no use asking what the pre- 
vailing theory of comedy was when Shakespeare began his triumphal series, 
because [it is literally true that] ‘the only intelligent remarks made about 
comedy by an Englishman had been Sidney’s in The Defence of Poetry’ 
(p. 54). In the upshot [things were none the worse for that, since] Shake- 
speare lighted on [and put into Hamlet's mouth] a view of drama which 
was ‘all-embracing, for not only does it admit any kind of comedy, Jon- 
son’s as well as his own. but it does not insist on the separation of each 
kind’ (p.55). Nor need we be helplessly fascinated by the wonders of 
textual theories implying multiple revision, ‘for there is no good evidence 
contradicting the view that every one of Shakespeare’s plays, or almost 
every one, was written at one go’ (p. 37). And Wilson knew what he was 
talking about. It is especially useful to have, in convenient compass, all 
that is essentially relevant to the main study of the history play—and what 
a thin genre it is! Take away Shakespeare, end for twenty years of labour 
[(1588 to 1608)] there are only about twenty plays to show, and most of 
these not worth much. Wilson, typically, is able to make the point by 
quoting a very apt instance—a direction from 11 Edward IV: 'Jockie a 
comic servant is led to whipping over the stage, speaking some words, but 
of no importance’ (p. 49). 

Wilson’s own critical comments are shrewd, imaginative and unspectacu- 
lar. When seeking support he tends to go -o the men of a time familiar 
to him [Robert Bridges and R. L. Stevenson, for example] He had the 
confidence of his scholarship and his generation in knowing that he was 
part of an English tradition to which Shakespeare also belonged—as a 
founder member, but not—demonstrably—-as ‘our contemporary”. 

The rest of the book consists of reprints of papers (revised to some 
extent) dated from 1931 to 1961. The lectur2 on ‘The Elizabethan Theatre’ 
(1955) [written before the publication of Hotson’s Shakespeare’s Wooden 
O] is again an excellent survey of what is known and what is only guessed. 
It is characteristic of Wilson's scholarship that after noting two Public 
Record Office documents quoted by Hotson in support of his view on the 
nature of the private stage, he can say 'apart from the two documents 
which he quotes I find no other information about stages in the middle 
of a hall in the declared accounts of some 50 years' (p.191), sharply 
raising the question whether the documents are not remarkable for des- 
cribing the exceptional rather than the usua. It is also characterstic of his 
imagination that he can ask us to think of the visual decorations of an 
Elizabethan theatre ‘in terms of the gay havwains and canal barges of our 
youth’ (p. 184). 

Other papers deal with "Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life’, 
‘Shakespeare’s Reading’, ‘The Proverbial Wisdom of Shakespeare’, ‘Some 
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English Mock-Prognostications’, ‘The English Jest-Books of the 16th and 
early 17th Centuries’, and ‘Table Talk’. More: personal are the two 
biographical studies of E K Chambers and W. W. Greg (Wilson's 
‘master’), [originally published in 1956 and 1959]. Contemplating the 
present state of the Ph.D. industry, it is startling to be told that in 1894 
Chambers could not get a job at Oxford because there was no post there 
for the teaching of ‘modern English Literature’ until 1900. And so he 
became junior examiner in the Department of Education, writing the 
essays which later became Shakespeare: A Survey during his lunch-hours. 
Of course, as he said, this could only be done if one ‘had the subject- 
matter in hand’ (p.203) And Greg failed to get an honours degree at 
Cambridge. To these men, and their colleagues, we owe the massive 
bulwark of modern Shakespearean scholarship, [on which we are entitled 
to rear our own machicolations]. F P. Wilson was of this tribe, and had 
their qualities. Writing of a problem of Elizabethan copyright which had 
puzzled Greg, scholar says of scholar (p 237): ‘His last thought on this 
problem was that we do not know.’ 


University of Auckland S. MUSGROVE 


SHAKESPEARE'S METRICS. Dorothy L. Sipe. Yale Studies in English, 
Vol 166 Yale University Press, 1968, pp. xviii + 266 


Miss Sipe sets out to prove correct the debated assumption that Shake- 
speare ‘wrote carefully constructed iambic verse into which he introduced 
only those few minor variations considered permissible in his time.' (p. 
vii). Her labour is extensive, her methodology questionable. An examina- 
tion of more than one-sixth of the total number of verse lines in the plays 
(as printed in the First Folio) leads to the conclusion that in at least 
99 5 per cent of these hnes 'and presumably in a like percentage of the 
rest of the dramatic verse, Shakespeare was carefully adhering to an 
iambic prosody' (p. viii). One cannot thus confidently generalise about 
unexplored evidence, particularly where it is not machine-made. In the 
later plays especially, we can certainly find lines not accounted for by Miss 
Sipe's theories about Shakespeare's pronunciation and prosody. Of course 
one must be careful not to insist that something is not ‘iambic’ while it 
may be. Thus 'Never, never, never, never, never, can be regarded as 
iambic according to points 1 and 3 of Miss Sipe's 'Metrical criteria’ (p. 
32 ff.), initial truncation and feminine ending, or we can— perhaps more 
convincingly—argue that the line because it is consistently trochaic is 
‘tied’ to an iambic system pervading the play as a whole. But how would 
Miss Sipe scan The Winter's Tale, 1, 2, 185, where F has ‘May a free face 
put on: derive a libertie’? Either the ‘iambic prosody’ was more compli- 
cated than Sipe’s, or we must remember that Shakespeare was not an 
academic 

It is not really Miss Sipe’s purpose to discuss the nature of deviations: 
she wants to show that they are all part of the ‘iambic prosody’. In 
order to demonstrate that Shakespeare is a regular versifier, she has 
studied the occurrence of ‘syllabic variants’, following more than a hint by 
Kokeritz (p.27). Thus the choice between 'twixt and betwixt in Richard 
II, 5,1,71-4, depends, she argues (p.170), on the metre alone Ctwixt in 
lines 72 and 74, betwixt only in line 73). This seems sound. But is the 
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difference between imaginary and imagined (p.122) only syllabic? More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that she has not excluded lines which would 
have remained irregular even had a different variant been chosen. Thus 
The Tempest, 1,2,158 ‘Against what should ensue. How came we a shore’ 
is counted as regular because 'gainst would not have regularized the line 
(p. 35): In other words, if the line is otherwise irregular, this makes no 
difference for the statistics. There is therefore no way of telling how 
regular Sipe’s ‘regular’ lines are; what happens in part of a line, I should 
say, means little for the remainder. 

The metrical thinking is not impressive. A colossal intellectual howler 
occurs on p.34 Sipe here argues that Puttenham supports her in thinking 
that feminine endings are ‘allowed’, because he scams a line by Surrey as 
‘What holy grave alás, what fit sepülcher. But Puttenham adds (see 
p.221) that he sees the first foot as a ‘Dactil’, and the others as 
‘Trochaick’; he thus reads “Whät holy/ grave a/ lás. what/ fit se/ pulcher’, 
not, as Sipe thinks, "Whát ho/ ly gráve/ alás,/ what fit/ sepül/ cher’. Miss 
Sipe is so eager to find iambs that she accuses her witness of unreliability 
(p.221) when his verbal explanation does not please her. Incidentally, 
Puttenham could have read the line like Miss Sipe and produced an 
inverted first foot; it is interesting that this deviation (duly systematized 
by Miss Sipe, p 32), like that of a feminine ending, did not occur to 
him. Miss Sipe is confused, here; nor does Puttenham’s comment help us 
to find the ‘iambic prosody’ in Shakespeare which Miss Sipe sees. 

The metrical theory on p 32ff., however, is combined with (and not 
carefully distinguished from) ideas about pronunciation Miss Sipe admires 
Kokeritz, but she does not clearly see how much of Kokeritz she can 
legitimately adopt. The trouble is (as Miss Sipe knows, p.221) that 
Kokeritz felt confident that Shakespeare's lines are always iambic (which 
Miss Sipe tries to prove). Hence Muss Sipe should reject Kókeritz's 
material where it is based on metrical assumptions, and adopt it where it 
rests on real evidence like spelling, etc But she adopts Kokeritz’s argu- 
ment about such Romanic suffixes as -ia, -iage, -ial, etc. (p 33), though 
that argument (Shakespeare's Pronunciation, pp 293-4) apparently largely 
rests on metrical assumptions, and on p.214 she innocently admits that 
‘Kokeritz also asserts . . . that patience could be trisylabic when the 
verse rhythm required it to be so'—on more than one occasion she does 
not seem to see that one cannot regard as given what one sets out to 
prove (this despite a note on p.221). On the other hand, Miss Sipe is 
timid when it comes to such a phenomenon as ‘Romance accentuation’ 
(for which the evidence is strong indeed—see for example Dyche's 
Dictionary). Thus she reads Troilus and Cressida, 1,2,5 as follows: ‘To 
sée the bättell:// Héctor whose pâciénce —‘with an extra syllable before 
the caesura and an (allowable) inverted foot immediately following it.’ 
(p. 11). The conceivable alternative paciénce, which would have regular- 
ized the line, is not discussed. Nor does she read a monosyllabic she's 
in Macbeth, 5,1,86: ‘My mind she ha’s mated, and amaz’d my sight 
(p 36). While going is read as a monosyllable on p. 46, being is disyllabic 
on p.47, 2 Henry IV, 5,5,55: ‘But being awakt, I do despise my dreame’ 
(Q reading) Miss Sipe reasons that ‘if we assume an unmarked caesura 
before being, setting off the participial phrase, the line would be regular 
with an extra unaccented syllable preceding the caesura.’ But if going is 
monosyllabic on p.46, a monosyllabic being would regularize this line. 
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I am not advocating this assumption, but it seems more credible than the 
alternative suggested by Miss Sipe. Endure is regarded as trisyllabic in 
Timon of Athens, 3.5,43: ‘And nôt endüre áll threats? Sléepe upón't 
(p 89). There is no linguistic evidence at all that endure was here 'un- 
doubtedly (Miss Sipe's word) trisyllabic; a disyllabic pronunciation would 
have been common (see Kokeritz, pp 291-2). Metrically, an actor would 
have said: ‘And nót endüre . ? A stress on all is contextually and 
conversationally unlikely. 

One probably cannot prove that Shakespeare's verse always ‘scans’. 
Certainly Miss Sipe's study auggests the cbvious point that metre is an 
operative factor in the lines. But a book on 'Shakespeare's metrics' might 
have discussed the types of deviation; even for the attainment of its very 
limited goal it should have been based on sound linguistic and metrical 
thought 


University of Otago JOOST DAALDER 


JOHN DONNE: IGNATIUS HIS CONCLAVE. An edition of the Latin 
and English Texts with Introduction and Commentary by T. S. Healy. 
O.U.P., 1969, pp xli + 175. 


As the quatercentenary of Donne's birth (1972) approaches, it is possible 
to envisage the end, before long, of the re-editing of his works in the 
light of the intensive scholarly and critical attention which they have 
received during this century. It is hoped that 1972 will see the publication 
of the last volume of the Oxford edition of the Poems. The three volumes 
already published will eventually be revised, and in this undertaking the 
editors will have the assistance of the text (63 lines) of the verse letter 
to Lady Carey discovered, in Donne’s handwriting, in 1970. The quater- 
centenary year might also see the publication of a revised edition of Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes's Bibliography, and an edition of Biathanatos is said to 
be in progress; an edition, from the manuscript copies, of the Paradoxes 
and Problems is also planned. The publication of R. C. Bald's John 
Donne: A Life (1970) will set a new standard in accuracy, and perhaps 
more generally in dignity, in the study of Donne's career and personality, 
and an edition of the prose Letters, a valuable complement to Bald's 
work, is now in active progress With perhaps the desirable edition of a 
reprint of Pseudo-Martyr, Donne scholars will soon be well served with 
the necessary tools for interpretation and criticism. 

To the corpus of re-edited texts, this edition of Ignatius His Conclave 
by Fr. T. S. Healy, S.J., is a very distinguished addition. It contains the 
text of the Latin Conclave Ignati, printed for the first time since the last 
seventeenth-century edition (1680), and, on facing pages, Donne's trans- 
lation of the work, published soon after the Latin text in 1611. Fr. Healy 
gives convincing reasons for believing that Donne first composed the work 
in Latin, and afterwards produced his own English version. The text has 
been soundly determined after an expert and comprehensive study of the 
surviving copies of the early editions, and of the other available evidence. 
Fr. Healy offers an illuminating discussion of the style of the Latin version 
by comparison with Lipsius's Satyra Menippaea (1605), and in his Appen- 
dix B gives useful information about Donne's authorities and relates 
Ignatius His Conclave to other examples of Menippean satire and to other 
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possible sources, He brings forward persuasive reasons to doubt Marjorie 
Nicolson’s suggestion that the work was influenced by Kepler's Somnium, 
and shows that, as usual, a precise relation of Donne’s writing (except 
in points of detail) to particular sources 1s neither possible nor necessary, 
since even ‘this very minor work shares with his major works the exclu- 
sive parentage of his own imagination’ (p. 160). Fr. Healy prints and 
discusses (with a translation) a Latin epigram, discovered in 1967, on the 
canonization of St. Ignatius Loyola, about Donne’s authorship of which 
there cannot be much doubt, it 1s of great interes: as showing that even as 
Dean of St Paul's Donne could be fired to witty satire of the Jesuits 
as successfully and bitingly as he had been eleven years earlier in Ignatius 
His Conclave. The occasion of Donne's prose sqauıb is expertly described 
in the second section of Fr Healy's introduction, which, with the appen- 
dix on the relations of Donne and Thomas Morton, can profitably be 
read as confirmation. and further illumination of points made in the 
relevant chapter (IX) of Bald's Life. Fr Healy leaves no doubt in one's 
mind that Ignatius His Conclave arose from the current controversy about 
James Is Oath of Allegiance, imposed in 1606, and is closely related to 
the writings of James I himself and of Bishop Morton on the subject. 
The suggestion (pp. xxvi-vii) that Ignatius His Conclave, and not (as 
Walton alleges) Pseudo-Martyr, was the work which Donne brought to 
the King "within six weeks . . . under his own handwriting must remain 
an interesting possibility. That the unifying thread in the book is the 
question of allegiance to the King and of the justifiableness of regicide 
is, however, shown beyond doubt. 

One might consider that other scholars might possibly have equalled 
Fr. Healy's achievement in the parts of his edition so far mentioned. 
It is in the Commentary and the critical section of the Introduction, how- 
ever, that he demonstrates his unusual qualifications for the study and 
assessment of Donne's book. Fr. Healy has a deep knowledge of the 
history of his Order, and has pursued his way unerringly through the 
rather dreary wastes of Latin controversy to which Donne makes con- 
tinual masterful and witty reference. Only in respect of two or three 
minor points of allusion does the editor have to admit defeat, and one 
is constantly impressed by the comprehensiveness skill and humour shown 
in identifying, and explaining the point of, Donne's quotations and refer- 
ences; in these qualities, indeed, the editor comes close to matching his 
author. Fr. Healy's adventures among the now forgotten works of the 
controversialists are carried out with (apparently) an enviable ease and 
sureness; he casts a tolerant but quizzical eye on the extravagances of 
Jesuit hagiography and controversial method; and he equally well brings 
out the fair-mindedness and restraint, even the elements of tolerance, in 
Donne's handling (by contrast with most other controversialists) of 
questions, and of opponents, in the one area in which Donne seems to 
have found it a great effort to show any tolerance at all. It is the editor's 
mastery of the context of the controversy tbat enables him to point out 
the shrewdness, perceptiveness and modernity which Donne shows in dis- 
cussing the achievements of the ‘innovators’ who claim the primacy in 
his satiric hell (especially of Machiavelli); he brings out well the con- 
servatism of Donne which, in certain areas, especially in his feelings 
towards ‘innovation’, reveals an interesting temperamental affinity with 
Dryden; and his discussion of the working of the satire in the book, and 
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of the significance of Donne's treatment of Copernicus, Paracelsus, 
Machiavelli, Columbus, Philip Neri and Ignatius himself is authoritative 
and acute, and 1s not likely to be bettered Ignatius His Conclave is made 
to illuminate Donne’s curiously ambivalent attitude to casuistry, his delight 
in ‘learned fooling’ (in the tradition of which, from Erasmus and Rabe- 
lais to the Scriblerus Club, Donne’s little book also has its place), and 
his Jack of any profound disturbance at the discoveries of the ‘new 
science’. Nobody would suppose (and Fr Healy certainly does not sup- 
pose) that as a piece of English prose Ignatius His Conclave has any 
claims to a high place; among passages of considerable wit and skill, 
there are areas of wretched writing—an inequality that Fr Healy (I am 
sure, rightly) attributes to the fact that Donne bound his English version 
to a fairly close rendering of the much more pointed Latin. Yet the book 
can still amuse us (all the more because the editor tactfully allows us 
always to see the point) and it is an important document in the study 
of Donne's character and outlook. Fr. Healy's edition of it is one of 
which it is possible to say with confidence that no one is ever likely 
to feel that he has the desire, or the capacity, to supersede it. 


Austrahan National University W MILGATE 


JOHN DONNE: A LIFE. R. C. Bald (edited by W. Milgate). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 627. 


Though Bald modestly calls his book 'A Life', it is as complete and as 
well documented as was possible at the time. There are very few places 
where Milgate, as editor, found it necessary to add information that has 
more recently come to light. The introductory chapter lucidly outlines and 
delimits Bald's conception of his task, which 1s chiefly to supply a coherent 
and accurate account of the known facts, without attempting the impos- 
sible—to render the full complexity of Donne's character or, as he puts it 
later in the book, to ‘document the innermost workings of the human 
spirit’ (301). A biographer, however, cannot altogether avoid the attempt 
to understand the mind of the man he deals with. Bald makes some very 
felicitous attempts of this kind, e.g.: 


Donne's motive in writing [Biathanatos] was, like that of Burton in 

' composing The Anatomy of Melancholy, to overcome a temptation, 
not by trying to banish it altogether from the mind, but by giving it 
full place there and at the same time rendering it innocuous by 
transferring it from the plane of action to that of learned investigation 
and contemplation. (158) 


It is when Bald disapproves of Donne that he is sometimes less felicitous. 
Twice (227 and 247) Bald refers to Donne's denial in 1612 of having 
recently intended to become a lawyer This denial is characterised as 
haughty pretence, on very slender evidence in Baddeley's life of Morton 
(246) Baddeley, between Morton's death in 1659 and the publication of 
his Life in 1669, is writing of an event in 1611, inserting a parenthetical 
'as I remember' which makes it evident that he had before him no docu- 
mentary evidence of any kind. In the absence of further evidence, we 
have no particular reason to credit Baddeley rather than Donne. 

When Bald bases his disapproval of Donne on his reading of a poem, 
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the evidence is even less convincing. The adulatory epistle to Lady Carey 
and Mrs Essex Rich, Bald claims, lays Donne open to the charge of reck- 
less impropriety and might have exposed the ladies to scandal. But, even 
though there is a verbal resemblance here to Donne’s praise of Elizabeth 
Drury, this flattering encomium cannot be compromising because it is en- 
tirely dissolved in the acid of Donne's wit. Donne immediately subsumes 
his epistolary devotion under the various misdevotions that prevail at 
Amiens. His faith in the ladies' perfection, greater indeed than any that 
happens to be the fashion at Amiens, is all the more 1dolatrous. The mirror- 
deception of 11. 55-7 is capped by the final lines: as Donne does not know 
the ladies, neither can he be accused of deliberate lying nor can he possibly 
be expected to speak the truth. Whether they understood or not, the ladies 
would be equally pleased. If they lacked wit, they would delight in the 
flattery. If they were witty, they would delight in the wit. Surely we must 
do the latter. 

Some of the most interesting documentary evidence is negative, such as 
that advanced to show that Donne probably did not contribute to Morton's 
controversialist publications; or that advanced to show that Donne could 
very well have been at Cambridge even though this has not been recorded. 
On a more important issue, though we do not know Donne's boyhood 
tutors, they could not have been Jesuits, as there were no Jesuits in Eng- 
land at the time who could have performed this task. 

I found Bald particularly illuminating on the nature of Donne's antagon- 
ism to the Jesuits. Like that of many English Catholics, it was directed 
against the assertion that a Catholic could owe no allegiance to a heretical 
king, thus forcing on many English Catholics an insupportable clash of 
loyalties. This, and not the Roman faith as such. Donne consistently re- 
garded as evil, and as by no means a necessary consequence of a Catholic 
persuasion. 

There is much here that adds substantially to ore’s understanding of 
Donne, his circle, and the period. A standard work, indispensable for 
reference, and very readable. 


University of Auckland PETER DANE 


THE GARDEN AND THE CITY: RETIREMENT AND POLITICS IN 
THE LATER POETRY OF POPE 1731-1743. Maynard Mack. University 
of Toronto Press, 1969, pp. xviii + 341. 


This work, which grew out of the Alexander Lectures of 1963, looks 
forward to the ‘rounded biography’ of Pope that Professor Mack hopes 
eventually to write. We might therefore regard it as a sort of progress 
report and perhaps also, as pegging a claim to certain explorable territory. 

The Garden and the City puts forward two complementary theses. One 
is that ‘Pope’s "creation" of Twickenham cons:ituted an act of the mytho- 
poeic imagination: in the famous garden, grotto, and villa, he evolved over 
the years a setting that expressed him and at the same time helped nourish 
in his consciousness the dramatic personality who speaks to us from the 
satires and epistles of the 1730’s—a personality who is at once the histori- 
cal Alexander Pope and the fictive hero of a highly traditional confronta- 
tion between virtuous simplicity and sophisticated corruption.’ The other 
thesis is that the poems of the ’30s ‘contain other postures, postures of 
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political action and aggression, which are pervasive in them to a degree not 
hitherto appreciated and, in fact, extremely difficult to assess, owing to the 
ambiguous nature of the instrument that political censorship required the 
Opposition writers to use.’ 

Professor Mack disarmingly admits that he has written ‘a frankly 
speculatrve work, Much that it suggests can never be proved.’ For him 
‘the lightest hint sophisticates’, and we have five pages on the merest possi- 
bility that the old quasi-mystical Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines of 
musical and mathematical harmony still survived in Pope and the archi- 
tecture of his villa: ‘Had he applied the harmonic proportions in any of 
the reconstructions of his villa—in, say, that ‘great room’ (a double cube 
room?) about which his friend Digby inquires in 1723? .. It is impossible 
to say’ The ınsubstantialıty of this sort of fare soon has its effect upon the 
reader, particularly since the text 1s frequently interrupted by detailed foot- 
notes and has to struggle against a glossiness of paper that defies the most 
cunning adjustments of one’s reading lamp. 

Nevertheless, I find Professor Mack's first thesis convincing. In his life 
at Twickenham, as in his letters and poetry, Pope certainly set out to 
create for himself the persona of the retired country-gentleman, the beatus 
vir inherited from the Roman poets and their seventeenth-century English 
followers: 


Happy [the man] who to these Shades retires, 
Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muse inspires, 
Whom humbler Joys of home-felt Quiet please, 
Successive Study, Exercise and Ease. 
(Windsor Forest) 

To Hounslow-heath I point, and Bansted-down. 
Thence comes your mutton. and these chicks my own: 

(Imitations of Horace: Sat. II n) 


But, as Professor Mack points out, Pope's actual life was far more like 
that or a busy politician (gluttonous eating included) than that of the 
beatus vir in whose image he attempted to create himself. One ought 
consequently to bear in mind that what Professor Mack calls ‘mythopoeic 
imagination’ and the ‘emblematic quality’ in Pope's way of life might in a 
less sympathetic mood appear as wishful thinking and self-deception. 

Professor Mack’s second thesis raises some difficulties. We are to believe 
that Pope so peppered his satires with allusions to Walpole that he came 
to be regarded as the latter’s ‘mighty opposite’, At the same time these 
allusions are so sly that ‘it often remains uncertain whether the satirical 
lens has in fact been opened, and if so, on what? Such a procedure 
would lay Pope open to his own charge of ‘mumbling of the game he 
dares not bite’, and we cannot help asking why he attacked Walpole less 
openly than Gay or Fielding or The Craftsman did, and less openly than 
he attacked the royal family. Professor Mack tells us that Walpole, sensi- 
tive to criticism, ‘could have crushed Pope like an egg-shell had he been 
so minded’, but ‘there was some kind of balance at work in him that 
inhibited the extreme response’. This is not very convincing. 

For as little as ten Canadian dollars one can get a finely produced book 
(Royal 8vo), excellently illustrated and copiously indexed; it was designed 
by Allan Fleming The six appendices include an interesting ‘Inventory of 
Pope’s Goods Taken after his Death’. 


Monash University D. C. MUECKE 
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COLERIDGE AND THE PANTHEIST TRADITION. Thomas McFar- 
land. Clarendon Press, 1969, pp. xxi + 394. 


The first thing to be said of this thorough and scholarly book is that it is 
not about Coleridge as a poet, or even as a literary theorist, but about 
Coleridge as a major philosopher. Professor McFarland does not share the 
view that ‘Coleridge’s philosophy was dearly purchased at the expense of 
his poetry’, and he justifies his position by bringing out, more clearly than 
anyone in this century, Coleridge’s originality and relevance as an import- 
ant philosopher, and by suggesting why, for instance, despite all the plagi- 
arisms from Schelling and the rest, Coleridge’s philosophising is still a 
matter of live interest and Schelling’s quite dead. 

McFarland sees all philosophy as taking its departure from one of two 
points, either from our intuitive knowledge ‘I am’, or from our intuitive 
knowledge ‘It is’. Every philosopher born alive 1s either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian, a Kantian or a Spinozist, a Coleridgean or a Benthamite, a 
logical positivist or an existentialist; and Spinozan pantheism was the 
dominating philosophy of the Romantic period, permeating all its thought, 
including that of Kant’s successors. Coleridge began as a pantheist under 
the guidance of Priestley, Hartley and Godwin but with Spinoza, the ‘Spy 
Nosey' of the well-known story. always in the background It was the 
tide of the times. ‘The guarantee of Spinoza, that the more we know of 
individual things, the more we know God’, made an irresistible appeal to 
the Romantics, and McFarland has an interesting Excursus Note on the 
connection between pantheism and poetry. Nevertheless, Coleridge’s con- 
cern for the autonomy of the moral life drove him from Unitarianism to 
the philosophy of ‘I AM’, and his work as a serious philosopher is the 
story of his attempts to prevent this from lapsing either into the sort of 
idealistic pantheism represented by Schelling and the other post-Kantian 
philosophers, or into a complete abandonment of the sensible world. 


‘The inability either really to accept or wholeheartedly to reject : 
pantheism is the central truth of Coleridge’s philosophical activity’ 


The book falls into three sections. The first of these deals with Cole- 
ridge’s plagiarisms from Schelling, and does so sympathetically, making a 
distinction between literary plagiarism and philosophical synthesis, and 
suggesting that in Coleridge’s proceedings we are feced not with plagiarism 
but with nothing less than a mode of composition. (The phrase ‘com- 
pulsive intellectual symbiosis’ is good) McFarland is not concerned to 
exculpate Coleridge morally, beyond pointing out the confusions of his 
life at the time and the pressure on him to publish, but to establish that the 
central ideas to which the plagiarisms were fitted were not themselves 
borrowed 

These sprang out of Coleridge's dissatisfactions with the moral umplica- 
tions of pantheism, a dissatisfaction always latent in the conflict between 
the Unitarian optimism about the problem of evil and Coleridge’s deep 
sense of guilt. There is a small blemish here in the tracing of this conflict, 
when McFarland writes of Coleridge’s account of his abjuring Uniturian- 
ism: 


*... we may somewhat cynically substitute, certainly a painful effort 
to abjure his Unitarianism, but not a moment's hesitation in accepting 
the Wedgwood bequest.’ 
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In fact, the Wedgwoods were Unitarians and there was no question of 
‘abjuring’ Unitarianism in order to receive the annuity (it was not a 
‘bequest’). Coleridge did not abandon Unitarianism until some three and a 
half years later (in July, 1802, he wrote of the change as ‘recent’) and pre- 
sumably the account refers to this later period. Nevertheless the uneasiness 
of Coleridge’s position is well traced, and in one of the few literary com- 
ments McFarland suggests that The Ancient Mariner expressed symbolic- 
ally Coleridge’s philosophical and religious conflicts, conscious or uncon- 
scious, at the time. One might take the point further and suggest that 
both The Ancient Mariner and the First Part of Christabel are in some 
sense attempts at a reconciliation between the Unitanan doctrine of tae 
ultimate beneficence of apparent evil and Coleridge’s own deep sense of 
guilt. 

The third section, ‘The Trinitarian Revolution’, will be by far tae 
knottiest for the literary reader. It deals essentially with the way 1n which 
Coleridge attempted to preserve both the philosophy of ‘I AM" and the 
external world by grounding them both in the concept of Person. Its 
interest lies in the way in which it replaces 'the eccentric latitudinarian and 
avuncular predecessor of Maurice tbat (Coleridge) now appears', with 
a much more important figure akin to the later Existentialist theologians. 
To this section is attached an interesting Excursus Note on Coleridge's 
Theory of the Imagination, which distinguishes clearly between the func- 
tions of Imagination in pantheist systems and in Coleridge's later thought, 
and which makes an interesting comparison between Coleridge's imagina- 
tion and Wordsworth's. 

It will be clear from this account that though this is not a work of 
literary criticism, and does not attempt to deal with Coleridge's poetry, it 
is of great value to purely literary readers for the way in which it clears 
up the terrifying mists which for many of us surround Coleridge's relation 
to the German philosophers, and for the way in which it brings out his 
difference and his importance. It demonstrates what most critics have felt, 
that, whatever his borrowings, Coleridge's philosophical ideas proceeded 
from his own emotional and intellectual needs; it suggests the relationship 
of his major poetry both to his pantheism and to the deep religious 
anxiety which was to lead him away from it; and, in stressing the Existen- 
tialism of his later thought, it gives us both a more sympathetic figure and 
& philosopher who seems more of a piece with the poet he succeeded. 


Macquarie University H. W. PIPER 


NEGATIVE CAPABILITY: STUDIES IN THE NEW LITERATURE 
AND THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. Nathan A. Scott, Jr. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1969, pp xvii + 173. 


AS we enter the 1970s, the term Modern becomes more and more am- 
biguous Originally applied to the great pioneers of literary experiment, 
Pound, Eliot and Joyce, writers who aimed at creating a new kind of 
artistic order, it has also been applied to more recent writers, many of 
whom have abandoned the attempt to create artistic order at all, Burroughs 
for example. Several solutions to the resulting ambiguity have been pro- 
posed. In The Struggle of the Modern, Stephen Spender suggests that the 
term Modern should be restricted to those who deliberately set out to 
+ 
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invent a new literature because they feel the age is different, and that 
Contemporary should be reserved for writers like H. G. Wells and C. P. 
Snow who see change, welcome ‘progress’, but ‘refuse to regard it as a 
problem special to art’ Frank Kermode explores this vexed problem of 
terminology in his recent collection of essays, Continuities. Modelling his 
approach on Arthur O. Lovejoy's famous essay 'On the Discrimination of 
Romanticisms’, he examines the plurality of modernisms and suggests that 
someone should write the history of the word ‘Modern’. Until this is done 
(and even after, one suspects), the word will continue to be used to 
describe two quite distinct literary movements, the first of which may be 
called ‘traditional modernism’, and the second 'schismatic modernism’. In 
Negative Capability, Nathan A Scott's main aim is to distinguish between 
the two And his mode of doing so 1s by reference to Keats’s infinitely 
suggestive phrase ‘negative capability’. It 1s Scott's thesis that 1t is precisely 
the capacity to remain ‘in uncertainties, mystezies, doubts, without any 
irritable reaching after fact and reason’ that makes most recent writers so 
unlike their more dogmatic, categorizing predecessors. To the extent that 
Scott includes theology, philosophy and the popular art of the cinema in 
his survey, Negative Capability becomes an analysis of modern culture 
rather than of literature alone. 

Having indicated something of the range of this study, at is sad to have 
to report that this very comprehensiveness prevents its author from saying 
anything valuable about anything at all. The level at which the general- 
ization operates is inimical to original thought. The constant name- 
dropping creates a sense of cultural up-lift and moral concern, a sense of 
moving in the most advanced and enlightened theological and literary 
circles, but on closer inspection it can be seen that the frequent references 
to and quotations from such writers as Buber, Bultmann and Tillich 
establish little in the way of a developing argument. Even if one were not 
told that the chapters had all been published as separate articles, one would 
have guessed that this was the case, since the logical continuity 1s tenuous 
in the extreme And whatever logical progression there may be within the 
individual chapters 1s largely obscured by the rash of quotation and the 
density of reference But for all the recourse to quotation, it 1s not to 
the unique evidence of the literary text that the author appeals, but to 
critical and theological authorities. This study is clearly the product of an 
extraordinarily retentive memory, but at remains essentially an aggregate 
of items and never assumes the status of what it purports to be, an organic 
view of the new literature and the religious situation It is, in fact, a 
‘Lay Sermon’ rather than a piece of literary criticism, a kind of ‘address 
to the nation’ on the state of contemporary culture. 

This book is an object lesson in what happers when literature is made 
subservient to philosophical or theological ends One chapter, in fact, 
is entitled ‘On the Place of Litterae Humaniores ın the Curriculum of 
Theological Studies’ Undoubtedly sound arguments can be marshalled in 
favour of giving literary study a place in many academic disciplines, but 
the evidence of this book itself is Lkely to awaken serious doubts about 
the kind of literary study that may develop. Its pages contain little 
evidence of a proper regard for the unique value of the individual literary 
work as an end in itself. And the minimal attention given to the structure 
and texture of the works referred to suggests that the author is much more 
interested in moral implication than in aesthetic qualities It is highly 
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instructive to compare his superficial moralistic comments on the new 
French novelists with the incisive analysis that one find in John Sturrock’s 
The New French Novel. 
Ultimately what I find most irritating in these loosely connected essays 
is the author's incapacity to say directly what he means The following is 
a representative passage. 
The kind of large constructive effort undertaken by a Proust, a Yeats, 
or a Joyce can no longer, it 1s supposed, prove itself on the pulse of 
what Susan Sontag calls ‘the new sensibility’. ‘Everything,’ as Bishop 
Butler said, ‘is what it is and not another thing’. things are just as 
they are, and the world is simply what it is—this, or something like it 
seems more and more to be a basic assumption of the literature 
following in the wake of traditional modernism. ‘Man looks at the 
world, says Alain Robbe-Grillet, ‘and the world does not look back 
at him.’ So the extravagant profondeur is simply irrelevant. 

It is impossible for anything clear and arguable to emerge from such 

academic mandarinism, from such a hodgepodge of literary allusion (‘prove 

itself on the pulse’), eclectic quotation, and portentousness. 


University of Ádelaide JOHN COLMER 


FRANKENSTEIN, Mary W. Shelley, edited with an introduction by M. 
K Joseph. Oxford University Press, 1969, pp. xv + 241. 


THIS contribution to the Oxford English Novels series comes with the 
customary critical introduction, textual and explanatory notes, and biblio- 
graphical information. Frankenstein is scarcely a novel: Professor Joseph's 
description of its more expository passages as 'philosophical romance' 
might characterize the work as a whole, were it more sustainedly 'philo- 
sophical. But nor on the other hand can it be simply classified as a 
gothic tale, as two other recent and lundly-covered editions have done: 
‘as spine-chiling today as it ever was; as in all gothic novels, horror is 
the keynote’ (Three Gothic Novels, Penguin ed., back cover). Franken- 
stein is no longer spine-chilling, if indeed it ever was: ‘gothic’ elements 
like the graveyard and wedding-night set pieces merely gesture towards 
the conventions that prompted Mary Shelley's own rather different inter- 
ests. 

Professor Joseph's useful introduction and notes provide sound basis 
for an adequately informed assessment of the text. He notes its diverse 
sources in the Prometheus myth, in Paradise Lost, in the writings of 
Shaftesbury, in the inheritance of Godwin, in the experiments of Erasmus 
Darwin and Humphrey Davy. Mary Shelleys own introduction to the 
1831 edition, here reprinted together with Shelley's somewhat defensive 
preface to the 1818 edition, provides the most interesting of all accounts 
of the genesis of her work. Accounting for the apparent paradox that a 
nineteen-year-old girl could 'come to think of, and to dilate on, so very 
hideous an idea', she describes how the fireside discussions of the Shelleys 
with Byron and Pollidori and the project of ‘ghost stories’ took shape in 
her subconscious. During one of those familiar half-sleeping states, or 
reveries, out of which so much romantic writing sprang, she sees the 
‘hideous phantasm’ of Frankenstein’s monster coming to half-vital motion 
to confront his creator in his bed: ‘he opened his eyes; behold the horrid 
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thing stands at his bedside, opening his curtains, and looking on him with 
yellow, watery, but speculative eyes, ... I opened mine in terror. The 
transition is revealing, for as in all dreams, the dreamer who creates is 
behind the eyes of all his projected figures, and that knowledge 1s not 
easily faced. The powers of the creative imagination mirrored successively 
in her own creation and in that of her creature Frankenstein who makes 
the monster at the heart of the tale are made more inescapably terrifying 
when one acknowledges that they are a product of the self. In Franken- 
stein and the creature that becomes his doppelganger she projects her own 
complex attitude to creativity—to this repellent act of creation in particu- 
lar, and to views of creativity imparted by Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, which 
seemed to min counter to the whole spint of Godwin’s empiricism (a spirit 
which of course finds its own voice in the tale). In the end, the source 
of the tale and its interest lies in its attempts to understand, by fantasy, 
the disturbing milieu in which Mary Shelley found herself. 

As Professor Joseph notes, the structure of Frankenstein 18 concentric. 
Walton, the traveller, narrates Frankenstein’s story, Frankenstein relates 
the monster’s story, the monster relates the story of the model family 
whose rejection of him throws him back on the mercy of his creator. 
Walton's journey, at once a violation and an exploration of the self and 
the natural world, but cut off from the sustaining world of social relations 
and affections, finds its echo and extension in Frankenstein’s. ‘Let me fear- 
lessly descend into the remotest caverns of my own mind”, she wrote in 
1822. Understandably then, she 1s ambivalent as well as reticent about 
Frankenstein’s Faustian act of creation. From being an object of horror, 
the monster becomes a mouthpiece for Rousseau and Godwin. ‘I am 
malicious because I am miserable His creation imitates and mocks 
Adam's, to suggest something hopelessly bungled in the original act itself. 
Adam or Satan--the tale cannot decide It fails to provide a created 
world where the monster can be both at once 

The scientific and philosophical ideas on which Mary Shelley draws are 
not sufficiently controlled to be compelling, and the sketchy plot, schema- 
tic structure and flatness of the prose must surely prevent its being taken 
seriously as a novel Professor Joseph contends that it is a challenge ‘to 
the whole myth of Romantic tıtanısm’. ‘a lasting symbol of the perils of 
scientific Prometheanism’ But Frankenstein: is surely too inadequately 
realized to offer a ‘challenge’, or to be ‘unique’ and ‘original’ in quite the 
way Professor Joseph claims (such a major achievement as The Ancient 
Mariner is never far from the reader’s or Mary Shelley s mind). Nor can 
it really be accredited with the ‘involuntary mythic life’ endowed by folk 
memory. Nevertheless, this new edition does present Frankenstein for 
consideration as more than a passive reflection of coterie interests. It is 
an individual and an aotive response to the phenomenon of the romantic 
imagination, and the criticisms and fears it does advance, schematic 
though they are, help to illumine the greater acnievements of the period 
La Trobe University JENNIFER GRIBBLE 


ENGLISH PLAYS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Edited by 
Michael R Booth. O U.P., 1969, Two Volumes, pp vii + 315, 427. 


IN spite of the work of George Rowell and Allardyce Nicoll, the changes 
which took place in the English theatre during the nineteenth century have 
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received surprisingly little attention. In this period auditoriums were first 
darkened, lighting changed from oi to gas to electricity, the Georgian 
apron stage and proscenium boxes were replaced by the picture frame 
stage, stalls replaced the pit, stylised settings and scenery moving in 
groves were superseded by box sets, long runs became possible in London 
and railway tours in the provinces, producers began to control the business 
of the stage and the theatre received the blessing of Society and the 
Church. It 15 a long way, in writing, performance and presentation. from 
Gothic melodrama to The Second ‘Mrs Tanqueray. 

Nevertheless, as Michael Booth writes, ‘the student of the drama usually 
takes a colossal leap over the dark abyss yawning dangerously between 
Sheridan and Shaw and lands thankfully on the other side’. 

The first merit of Booth’s two volumes is that they conveniently bring 
together ten plays, which for the most part make good reading and provide 
ample illustration of the dramatic and theatrical development of the 
century. In addition the plays illuminate the social history of the time 
with agreeable clarity. 

Volume I contains one Gothic melodrama, The Miller and His Men. 
a play of extraordinary vigour and effect—an expression of Romanticism 
in the popular theatre, Black Eyed Susan, a delightful nautical melo- 
drama, two ‘literary’ pieces, Virginius and Richelieu, which demonstrate 
the horrid influence of Shakespearean verse upon ambitious imitators, and 
both of which are nearly unreadable, and The Factory Lad, a passionate 
attack on social injustice. 

The plays of the second volume are more sophisticated and less attrac- 
tive. They include two plays by Dion Boucicault, The Corsican Brothers 
and The Shaughraun, The Ticket of Leave Man, an admirable play which 
reveals mid-century trends towards scenic realism, and two more familiar 
works, The Second Mrs Tanqueray and Mrs Dane’s Defence. 

The choice of plays seems well justified Virginius and Richelieu are 
unpalatable, but in view of their contemporary popularity and prestige 
they could hardly have been excluded. Hazlitt thought Knowles (the 
author of Virginius), ‘the first tragic writer of the age’ Richelieu too was 
regarded as an important work, as well as being a commercial success. 
It is well to remember that Macready played Virginius for thirty years, 
and that the role of Richelieu was played first by Macready and later 
by Phelps, Edwin Booth and Irving Star vehicles do not have to read 
well. The Factory Lad deserves inclusion on grounds of excellence, 
though scarcely representative. It is sad that no Eastern melodrama was 
included. The Miller and His Men is sensational and exotic, but one longs 
for more. The work of Shaw and Wilde is omitted on grounds of easy 
availability 

The two volumes offer a great deal of surprise and pleasure Victorian 
melodrama is too often regarded as merely absurd, convenient material for 
a spoof, but here it can be seen as sound popular theatre, socially aware, 
entertaining and in the main stream of English drama. The moral certainty 
and robust sensibility of the plays are wonderfully refreshing, and how 
delightful to know from Booth's introduction to the second volume (the 
introductions are excellent), that in 1840 Richard Hengist Horne attacked 
‘that dull curse upon art—Reality' and called for ‘the reduction of theatrical 
paraphernalia to a scaffold and a platform’, 
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For anyone who seeks to see the drama (and the television melodrama) 
of our time in clear perspective, these volumes are essential 


University of New South Wales ROBERT QUENTIN 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S LETTERS TO R B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
edited by C T Watts. Cambridge University Press, 1969, pp. xiii + 222 


PARADISE OF SNAKES: AN ARCHETYPAL ANALYSIS OF CON- 
RAD'S POLITICAL NOVELS, Claire Rosenfield University of Chicago 
Press, 1967, pp. Ix + 187. 


SOME might regard either of these very different books as peripheral to 
the consideration of Conrad's work. Each is indeed specialized, but such 
studies are the natural result of the growing and proper recognition of 
Conrad as one of the greatest of English novelists: both are welcome. 

The close friendship of Conrad and Cunninghame Graham 1s, on the 
surface, an oddity of literary history. Graham. despite his origins in the 
Scots gentry, was adventurer, gaucho, polymath, Trafalgar Square orator, 
idealist—and one of the earliest militant socialist members of the House 
of Commons Conrad, despite his Polish origins, appeared to be the most 
conservative of English gentlemen, politically the most cynical and dis- 
illusioned, for whom ‘Every cause is tainted’. Yet there can be few people 
in Conrad's life for whom he felt a more immediate and instinctive sym- 
pathy than for Graham. As Dr Watts writes: 


in a sense Graham was Conrad’s ‘secret sharer', whose conflicting polit- 
cal conclusions derived from similar moral premises within a simular 
vision 
Irony ‘had become for both a principal mode of thought and expression’. 
Dr Watts readily recognizes that 


Conrad’s multiple ironies . . . transcended the merely political: he ques- 
tioned not only the premises of imperialism but also the premises of 
‘civilised’ moral conduct as a whole. 


Indeed, Conrad ‘invokes those aspects of the human condition which no 
amount of reforming activity might ameliorate’. So Conrad can say to 
Graham, ‘You are a most hopeless idealist—your aspirations are irrealis- 
able.’ 

But it would be too simple to conclude from such remarks that Conrad 
was a crotchety reactionary, merely attacking Graham’s Utopian hopes, 
merely scornful of Avellanos (or the Monteros) in Nostromo or of the 
anarchists in The Secret Agent. These letters to Graham show clearly 
both his human sympathy for his friend’s ‘irrealisable’ hopes and his 
equal scorn for Graham’s political opponents, for the Holroyds of Nos- 
tromo and the Vladimirs of The Secret Agent. (Thus Conrad shared 
Graham’s antipathy for U.S or European intervention in South American 
affairs: a revealing footnote to Nostromo, since the separation of Panama 
from Colombia, to which Graham and Conrad objected, has obvious 
similarities to the history of 'Sulaco'.), What is obvious 1s that Conrad’s 
pessimism is more sweeping, more profound: ‘The fate of a humanity 
condemned ultimately to perish from cold is not worth troubling about'— 
the pnst-Lyell, post-Darwin note could be Hardy’s. 
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We should be grateful that Dr Watts has brought together this mean- 
ingtul group of Conrad’s letters, established a proper scholarly text (Jean 
Aubry’s Life and Letters is obviously faulty in a number of readings), 
and given us an excellent general introduction, as well as exhaustive and 
often enlightening commentaries on each of the letters The detailed 
textual notes are sometimes pedantic—Conrad’s omission of apostrophe 
in ‘can’t? or a careless ‘send’ for ‘sent’ does not escape comment—but it 
1s good to have hitherto unpublished letters (25 of the 81) and a proper 
text. Incidentally, no fewer than five of the ‘new’ letters contain Conrad’s 
extravagant praise of Graham’s writings. 

Dr Rosenfield’s study is greatly influenced by the work of Northrop 
Frye and Albert Guerard but obviously makes an onginal contribution 
of her own Her application of ‘archetypal analysis’ to three of Conrad’s 
novels is intermittently illuminating, but there is a Procrustean element 
in much of the discussion Particularly in the case of Nostromo, the con- 
nection between the imposed critical framework of ‘archetypal myths’ and 
Conrad’s actual concerns in the novel 1s too seldom established firmly. 
We may agree with Dr. Rosenfield that the greatness of the modern novel, 
of the ‘fictional mode’, rests partly ‘upon the [act that it has successfully 
portrayed disintegration without succumbing to it’; we may applaud her 
careful observation of ‘Conrad’s use of recurrent images’ and agree that 
it helps to give his best work shape and form; but we may still be sceptical 
of the extent to which she sees ‘archetypal patterns’ in these recurrent 
images 

Nostiomo 1s seen primarily in terms of a ‘distinction between history 
and tradition’, a distinction between a ‘timed’ world and a world of time- 
less myth. No one would deny that Nostromo is much more than the 
history of the imaginary republic of Costaguana, but it may still be per- 
missible to think ot the book's universal applicabihty to the pohtical and 
moral life of our times in less grandiose, less pretentious terms than those 
of eternity and of pre-literate myth. To equate Charles Gould with the 
Fisher King, or to see Holroyd as ‘Holy röd’, a ‘kind of God figure’, may 
be stretching a point. To refer to Dofia Teresa as ‘the symbolic mother, the 
nourishing, all-protecting feminine presence in the universe’ is too much 
And to see the San Tomé mune as 'changeless, seeking to be above worldly 
considerations! would appear to be a misreading of the book. 

Dr. Rosenfield calls Nostromo ‘an astonishing failure’ for reasons which 
are not fully established She is, in my view, much more successful in 
dealing with The Secret Agent Her treatment of London as a ‘demonic 
city’ characterized by ‘confusion and irrationality’ is largely convincing; 
her analysis of Stevie’s role in the book is excellent; so is her understand- 
ing of Conrad’s picture of the failure of one human being to comprehend 
another; and her sympathetic grasp of Winnie Verloc makes one wonder 
why she referred to Mrs Gould as ‘Conrad’s only successful characteriza- 
tion of a woman’ Similarly, there is much ot value in her account of 
Under Western Eyes: hei view of the relationship between Razumov and 
Haldin is particularly persuasive All ın all, her work has much to offer. 
It is strange, however, in a book so dedicated to an ‘archetypal analysis’ 
more appropriate to The Waste Land, that she chose to omit Heart of 
Darkness from her group of ‘political novels’: it might have been the 
most amenable of all. 


University of Melbourne. HUME DOW 
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THE IMAGE OF MONEY IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE. Jan W. Dietrichson. Oslo, Universitetsforlaget. Humani- 
ties Press, New York, 1969, pp. 417. 


THE title of Professor Dietrichson’s book suggested to me an examination 
of the significance of the ways in which the concept of money was em- 
ployed figuratively or symbolically by American novelists of the late 
nineteenth century—in other words, of the way in which the concept of 
money appealed to their imagination In fact the word ‘image’ is used 
in its more modern, colloquial sense as meaning how favourably or un- 
favourably novelists regarded the processes of its acquisition and expendi- 
ture, their assessment of the nature and extent of its importance in the 
lives of the fictional characters of the period. 

The author takes two of the major novelists of the period, William 
Dean Howells and Henry James, and traces their a:titudes towards money 
throughout their personal lives and entire creative careers. The method 
is the same in the case of each writer The discussion opens with a survey 
of the criticism and scholarship devoted to each novelist (no mean feat 
in the case of James), a discussion of his financial circumstances, of the 
development of his attitude to money, and finally of two more general 
themes in the writer’s work—money and manners, and money and morals. 
In the case of James, there are two additional chapters—‘Henry James's 
General Social Attitudes’, and ‘The Figurative Use of Money in the Works 
of Henry James’. The book concludes with a more widely-ranging dis- 
cussion in which the other significant novelists of the period are treated 
very briefly, and finally with a chapter of ‘Summary and Conclusions’. 

Clearly the treatment 1s exceptionally thorough as well as completely 
logical in its approach No work of significance by the authors discussed 
is omitted that I could see, and the development of their attitudes is 
traced chronologically with exceptional diligence Given the author’s bias 
and assumptions it is perhaps unfair to feel dissatisfied, but the fact 
remains that there is something about his method of extrapolating themes 
and images from their context, or flattening distinctions between works 
of imaginative art to the point where they seem nothmg more than socio- 
logical documents, that produces unsatisfactory results If it were not for 
the names of the characters, for instance, who would recognize this sum- 
mary of The Europeans? 


Baroness Munster and her artist brother Felix are both poor, and 
they come to the United States hoping to better their situation, Felix 
by painting portraits of society people and his sister by contracting 
a wealthy marriage. James makes her seem particularly money-conscious 
and greedy. Hardheaded and scheming, she overplays her hand and 
does not catch the prosperous Mr Acton whom she has an eye on— 
perhaps because he understands that she wants him more for his large 
house and for his chinoiseries than for the beauty of his soul. (p. 72) 


Or this of The Bostonians? 


Ostensibly Olive is using her money to groom Verena for a public 
speaking career in the interest of woman suffrage, while, in reality, she 
is deflecting the natural personal and spiritual development of the 
charming young girl, trying to keep her away from marriage and family 
happiness Olive's true motive is a hidden lesb:an feeding on Verena, 
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which makes her commit the greatest of all sins in both Hawthome 
and James, that is taking the destiny of another human being into one’s 
hands, or using her for the gratification of one’s selfish desires or the 
bolstering of one’s own ego. (p.77) 


The distortion of emphasis is so great here as to produce an account of 
the novel that is quite at odds with one’s experience of reading it For 
four hundred pages Professor Dietrichson remorselessly paraphrases, sum- 
marizes and extrapolates, and in the end we are left with discoveries of 
such hardly earth-shattering significance as: 


Although the authors evinced varying degrees of social awareness, 
extremely few of them, if any, accepted complacently the standards 
held by the majority of their countrymen. 

While questioning the setting up of wealth as hfc’s purpose, many 
Gilded Age writers also recognized that—American society being what 
it was—the lack of money made it hard, if not impossible, to attain 
many of life's higher and finer goals (pp 370-1) 


There is, in other words, a level of meaning to which this study doesn't 
aspire It is fascinating, as well as somewhat appalling, to consider what 
elements in their society could bring about within only a few years 
the changes in the novelistic consciousness represented by, say, the novels 
of Henry James and those of his next contemporary Dreiser. This is to 
talk about the difference between a novelist who employs material wealth 
structurally in his novels as a kind of donnée of physical freedom in order 
to concentrate on the question of the protagonist's inner, imaginative 
freedom; and a novelist whose whole method of creating the sense of 
his characters’ lives is by the massive accumulation of physical and 
material detail, Or, to put it more succinctly, the difference between the 
calm assumption of money as a continuing element in life implied in 
imagery of material denoting egotism (‘He could tap her imagination 
with his knuckle and make it ring,’ says James of Gilbert Osmond in 
The Portrait of a Lady) and the almost physical expenditure of self 
suggested in Hurstwood’s diminishing bankroll in Sister Carrie. 

Professor Dietiichson’s study 1s detailed and well-documented, but ulti- 
mately I doubt if it tells us a great deal about Henry James and Howells 
that we didn’t know before. 


La Trobe University L. J. CLANCY 


THEODORE ROETHKE: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE POETRY. 
Karl Malkoff Columbia University Press, 1966, pp. 246. 


ROETHKE is now widely recognized as a poet of the highest quality; in 
many ways he is as eminent in the generation of Lowell, Berryman and 
Bishop as, say, Williams is in the generation of Stevens, Pound and Frost. 
To have proclaimed this in 1963, the year of his.death would have seemed 
nonsensical, but now it is clear that his stature can be taken for granted; 
the problems for such critics as Malkoff are what weight to give to the 
various kinds within the poetry, how seriously to take the poet’s own 
statements, and how to describe the great limitations that the poetry 
accepts Malkoff does a good job in coping with the first problem, 
accepting the distinction between the ‘metaphysical-wit’ surface of the 
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first volume, Open House, and the strange undersong within many of its 
poems—an undersong that becomes the mus.c of the great Roethke. He 
even gives full value to the skill and strength of the surface as well as 
emphasising the internal autobiographical ecstasies and agonies; this pre- 
vents a mechanical view of Roethke’s development into his unique voice, 
which after all (and in spite of the careful organization of his volumes) 
was a gradual one. The radical inwardness of some of Roethke’s most 
important poetry is given full value by Malkoff, although one could 
wish for more discussion of the actual language. Where a poem is pre- 
rational, intuitional, the language may be childlike or aged and oracular; 
in both cases the rational will is worthless, in both cases the natural 
world is the immediate analogue of the human psyche, and in both cases 
the gentle insistence of life supports the self ‘against the immense im- 
measurable emptiness of things’: 


My heart lifted up with the great grasses; 
The weeds believed me, and the nesting tirds . . 
And I walked, I walked through the light air; 
I moved with the morning. 
(A Field of Light’) 


But the differences between a poem of child-perscna regressing to blind 
swamp-creature-foetus and a poem of ‘Mecitations of an Old Woman 
accepting death because she is able to accept being, are immense, just 
as the differences between a strictly formed Roethke lyric and an organic- 
form Roethke lyric are immense. Malkoff does a great deal, but the 
descriptions of spiritual autobiography, the migrimage of self, can obscure 
the equally crucial issue of the poet as workman, as a handler of voice, 
connotation, rhythm and shape. Still, the book is an ‘Introduction’, and 
works as such, it seems in fact so clear and well-controlled one almost 
forgets the muscular elusiveness of the poet and the poems, 

As to the other problems mentioned above, Malkoff is invaluable in 
placing Roethke’s theories in their temporal and poetic context, and 
although he establishes the distinction between the narrowness or intensity 
of Roethke's world and the vitality or abundance of his receptivity more 
by implication than by statement, his perspective is the right one. 

All in all, this is an effective book on a major poet not yet normally 
studied at undergraduate level—but who will certainly appear in many 
university courses in the near future Who knows, Mr Malkoff may get 
as wide an audience as he deserves, and persuade some of them to join 
the audience Roethke deserves. 


University of Newcastle N. C TALBOT 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1915-1967, Kennetk Burke. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1968, pp. 300. 


THE dust-jacket of Burke's Collected Poems says *.. this book should 
yield Burke his rightful place in American poetry, with Williams, Stevens 
and Roethke.’ If this means he is as good as they are, it's not true, but 
as a placing in genre it makes sense; Burke is the voice of one American 
sensibility and intellect, gyring and gimbling among the politico-social 
neuroses of fifty years. Walking into one of his poems is like walking 
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late and sober into an American cocktail party: one admires, is irritated, 
is amused, is sad. In fact, the patterns he calls ‘flowerishes’ and his pub- 
lishers call ‘graphic poems’ are like overheard cocktail-party chatter (if 
one can imagine Emerson, Thoreau and Bierce drinking with Mencken). 
These assemblages allow at least a sentence to be read from any angle 
around the page; some revise ads or proverbs or clichés (‘transforming 
chaos into ordure’), some are orthodox social criticism (‘the task of a 
priesthood: to sympathise with the lowly and side with the mighty’), or 
brief perception-poems (‘In the dusk the tall cedarmen standing so still’), 
but few of them are ‘rusty with irony’. 

Burke's other poems are more variable in quality, but not in vigour 
and humanity, his wit can blaze in darkness like a star (and like a star 
intensify darkness) or flop like a luminous amoeba His persona can be 
rich and genial, sometimes cussed, sometimes furious—but sometimes 
merely perverse or querulous At his best his intricate sense of rhythm 
is saintly, at worst freakish The wry precision of his logic attracts us, 
then with a maverick swerve he calls into question all human communi- 
cation. There can be few poets so like their poems—to see a little well-fed 
man with inspirational white hair and smile flying, to hear a pellucid argu- 
ment double back and play leapfrog with itself, 1s to meet a human para- 
dox. For any liberal spirit sensing the moral chaos around him, the comic 
masochism, the pratfall anger and bedraggled urbanity of the poems must 
be completely recognizable. Burke 1s a great man, he soars above the 
posture-poets and career-academicals, whether he is looping adroitly or 
just accidentally upside-down. He might have written the best judgment 
of his own poetry: 


In these troublesome antics, we may even find it wise on occasion to 
adopt perspectives for the dwarfing of our impatience We in cities 
rightly grow shrewd at appraising man-made institutions—but beyond 
these tiny concentration points of rhetoric and traffic, there hes the 
eternally unsolvable Enigma, the preposterous fact that both existence 
and nothingness are equally unthinkable. Our speculations may run 
through the whole qualitative gamut, from play, through reverence. 
even to an occasional shiver of cold metaphysical dread—for always 
the Eternal Enigma is there, right on the edges of our metropolitan 
bickerings, stretching outward to interstellar mfinity and inward to the 
depths of the mind And in this staggering disproportion between man 
and no-man, there is no place for purely human grandeur, or for forget- 
ting that men build their cultures by huddling together, nervously 
loquacious, on the edge of an abyss. 


( Permanence and Change, conclusion) 


Let the poetry simply add 
What gets said 
With one less sound, 
Is by so much 
Toward beauty. 
(Introduction to What’) 


University of Newcastle N. C. TALBOT 
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JEAN DE LA TAILLE, SAUL LE FURIEUX, LA FAMINE OU LES 


GABÉONITES. Critical edition by Elliott Forsyth. ‘Société des textes 
français modernes’, Paris: Didier, 1968, pp. Ixxix + 188. 


La Taille’s two tragedies are accompanied in the new edition, by a lengthy 
introduction, a bibliography, and a glossary; the short theoretical preface 
to Saul le furieux, ‘De l'art de Ja tragedie’, precedes the tragedy here as 
it did in the first edition of 1572. Elliott Forsyth uses the original editions 
of 1572 and 1573 as the basis for his texts, which are well annotated 
with materials derived from Forsyth’s own researches as well as from 
earlier studies. 

The text is clear and readable. It is modernized and normalized only 
moderately, taking into account the variants provided by the few older 
editions and repunctuating to assist the modern reader. As such it makes 
an excellent classroom book for teaching both the literary and the linguis- 
tic aspects of La Taille's writings I can think only of two possible changes 
that might have been made in the presentation of the tragedies, and both 
are subject to question: in Saul and in La Famine, Forsyth might have 
extended the use of quotation marks to distinguish certain verses that 
were meant to be sententiae (the printer's usage is obviously erratic); and 
in La Famine, where indications of change of setting and of entrances and 
exits are clearly lacking, these might have been supplied. La Taille’s 
didactic intentions would be emphasized by the first and the dramatic 
movement of the tragedies would be clarified by the second. 

Aside from a brief biographical study at the beginning and a note, at 
the end, on the establishment of the text, the lengthy introduction is 
devoted to such literary considerations with respect to the texts as their 
sources and composition, the poet’s intentions of a political and theological 
order, and the relationship of the tragedies to current situations in politics 
and religion. Forsyth’s contention, generally, is that each of the tragedies 
grows out of a contemporary problem—to which it aims to bring a clarifi- 
cation and a Jesson Saul le furieux would address to the Court of France 
a warning about the dangers of divination and the occult sciences, coupled 
with admonishments about disobedience to the word of God; La Famine 
would emphasize the tragic consequences of the breaking of faith—moral 
or religious—by those in power. Both tragedies, he believes, are composed 
of biblical materials selected as apposite to the achievement of these inten- 
tions, and their composition—especially in the sententiae and in the lines 
given the chorus—is directed to the enhancement of the lessons. For the 
support of his arguments, Forsyth cites a number of contemporary texts 
(including some by Calvin, Régnier de Ia Planche, François de la Noue, 
Brantôme, and J.-A. de Thou) that state the currency of the problems, 
Catholic and Protestant positions with respect to them, and the need for 
remedy. The whole of the argument is convincing—even for one who 
resists considerations of ‘relevancy’ with respect to literary works—and 
suggests that La Taille, as a militant Protestart poet, was concerned, as 
he wrote his tragedies, with something other than the composition of 
literary exercises in the humanistic tradition. 

For each of the tragedies, also, Forsyth gives an analysis of its poetic 
structure On his conclusions, here, I would take issue with him. He makes 
the following judgment about Saül le furieux: ‘intrigue . . . est unifiée; 
car tout est centré sur le destin de Saul, et les divers épisodes s'enchainent 
d'une manière parfaitement cohérente’ (p. xlii). But ‘centré sur le destin 
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de Saul’ is an inadequate basis for the unity of the plot, which (as I read 
it) splits into three actions: the action involving Saul, his madness, his 
consultation of the witch, his decision to die and the actual suicide; that 
concerning the fate of the Israelites, their war, its loss with the deaths 
of Saul’s three sons; the action through which David 1s finally triumphant 
and succeeds to Satl’s throne. La Taille does indeed try to organize these 
into a single plot; but he achieves only a vague ‘centrality’ and the con- 
secutiveness of the various episodes, without producing the kind of cause- 
and-effect relationships that would insure proper unity of the action 
instead of the ‘coherence’ that Forsyth notes. For La Famine fewer 
claims are made, and Forsyth admits that the play is not organized around 
a dramatic action, that some other possibility for justifying it must be 
sought. His suggestions, while they may point to certain qualities, do not 
persuade the reader that La Famine is anything other than a weak and 
disorganized play. 

Forsyth’s edition of La Taille is on the whole an excellent one, making 
the works available in an accurate and correct text and surrounding them 
with a complete apparatus and stimulating discussion 


University of Chicago BERNARD WEINBERG 


ROBERT GARNIER AND THE THEMES OF POLITICAL TRAGEDY 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Gillian Jondorf. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1969, pp. viii + 162. 


In this book on Robert Garnier as a political dramatist, Gillian Jondorf 
begins by asserting that Garnier has suffered by constant comparison with 
the writers of the seventeenth century and from other critical approaches 
in which the perspective is too limited She sets out to study him in the 
political context of his time because his dramatic technique can best be 
understood in the light of its connection with his political statements. 
She makes a brief survey of the Senecan tradition, on which Garnier and 
his contemporaries drew heavily, and devotes one chapter to the general 
question of Garnier’s political aims and allusions which shows him as 
‘a peace-loving man, anxious to see the end of the bitter, futile struggle 
which is dragging France to ruin’, Another chapter is devoted to his views 
on kings and kingship, in which the moral responsibilities of the monarch, 
and later his divine authority, are emphasized. On the question of war, 
Garnier is shown as stressing its horror and misery, and as having only 
disgust for civil war, a dominant theme of his play. In spite of this, he is 
seen as having some sympathy with the individual conscience which is 
tempted to resist an unjust law, as well as for the ruler who has to choose 
between clémence and rigueur in the administration of justice. The final 
chapter offers a short survey of other plays of the period and a brief 
eee of the way in which political themes are worked into the 
plays 

As a thesis, this study is thin. The claim, repeated ad nauseam in the 
book, on its dust cover and in the associated publicity, that the reputation 
of Garnier has suffered through being judged by seventeenth-century 
norms, is regrettably familiar as a device used by recent writers on 
sixteenth-century tragedy who wish to assert the originality of their own 
ideas The section devoted to this claim is confused, but apart from 
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comments by Faguet and Bernage, who wrote 90 years ago and whose 
remarks are wrenched out of context, the only evidence advanced is a 
speech made in 1934 by the Duc de la Force, who is not usually considered 
an authority on this period This kind of claim suggests in fact that the 
author 1s out of touch with the mainstream of Garnier studies. A glance 
at the bibliography confirms this view, for if we compare it with that of 
an earlier thesis on Garnier (M. Gras, 1965), we find no less than 30 
titles specifically concerned with Garnier which Mrs Jondorf has failed to 
list One is surprised in particular to note the absence of six articles by 
R. Lebégue, usually considered the foremost authonty on Garnier, in- 
cluding an important one of book length (RC C., 1931-32). Among the 
general studies of the sixteenth-century theatre, my own book on the 
revenge theme in pre-Cornelian tragedy (1962), which contains a good 
deal on the Senecan tradition, political tragedy and the works of Garnier, 
is not mentioned Indeed, the reader is conscious throughout the book 
that the author is trying to work independently from primary sources 
without paying serious attention to earlier research The result 1s that, in 
her efforts to break what she believes to be new ground, Mrs Jondorf 
often says less than the writers she has scorned. 

In discussing Les Juives, for example, she does not seem to be aware 
of the extent to which the contemporary dramatic themes of tyranny, 
divine right and collective guilt have, in this play, been studied by others, 
nor of the importance within the play of the Senecan tradition While she 
says (p.119) that Nabuchodonosor 1s ‘a type-character whose origins are 
Senecan’, she refers a paragraph later to his deception of Amital as ‘a 
Senecan addition to the figure of Nebuchadnezzar as Garnier found him 
in biblical and historical sources’ This seems to me to ignore the point 
made by others that there has been a complete fusion of biblical and 
Senecan elements, in which the subject-matter ıs biblical but the dramatic 
mould is almost entirely Senecan, especially as regards the structure (of 
which nothing is said), certain dramatic techniques and the characterization. 

Perhaps the most disappointing feature of this book is that, while 
criticisms are made of earlier scholars' alleged inability to give Garnier 
due credit as a dramatic poet, Mrs Jondorf hereelf says little about his 
plays as drama: one wonders if she has ever menaged to visualize them as 
works intended for stage presentation. 

Possibly the one point of originality shown in the book is comparison 
made between the ideas of Garnier and those of contemporary writers on 
political questions In other respects, the book is poorly organized and 
adds little or nothing to our understanding of Garnier. 


La Trobe University E. C. FORSYTH 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. HIS MIND AND ART W. G. Moore. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969, pp. 134. 


Dr Moore has long been concerned with the question of what the French 
writers of the classical age were really saying. His new book on La Roche- 
foucauld continues this investigation, and pursues further some lines of 
thought already sketched in his articles on LR and in Chapter VII of his 
French Classical Literature. The common notion of LR as simply an 
embittered cynic with a gift for brilliant epigram should not survive this 
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study, in which his views are examined in relation to the period of social 
disruption and the milieu which helped to form them. 

The opening chapters are devoted to a study of the documents. There 
has been some disagreement in the past between Dr Moore and M. 
Jacques Truchet and other French scholars over the authority of the pirated 
Dutch edition of 1664 (see MLR Apnl 1968, p. 481). Dr Moore's posi- 
tion, namely that both the Dutch printer and LR himself in the Liancourt 
manuscript were working from a version older than either of them, is here 
convincingly supported by careful comparison of the various states of 
some early passages. Through the same study of the early variants, Dr 
Moore illustrates the process of making an epigram. He believes—and 
demonstrates—that LR began by composing short réflexions, in the course 
of which he might hit upon or isolate a maxime. He insists, too, that the 
word maxime has the precise and limited sense of cpigram, and that to 
speak of all the items in LR's book as maxfmes is incorrect. 

The central question. of amour-propre is dealt with in the chapter 
entitled The Tyrannical Self. It 1s seen as something more akin to self- 
preservation than to self-esteem or self-interest, almost a biological in- 
stinct. The study suggests that LR's observations on the subject and his 
delving into the dark forces which underlie human action are clinical 
in nature Such an exploratory attitude to conduct was a novelty at the 
time LR was writing, and Dr Moore underlines the originality of this 
approach in an age which knew nothing of the subconscious as an ele- 
ment in behaviour. 

For those interested in the salons, there is some suggestive sleuth-work 
in Chapter V Working back from LR's sentences, Dr Moore reconstructs 
some of the talking-points there Certainly the kind of topic he uncovers 
accords well with those discussed by de Pure’s group of précieuses. It is 
interesting to speculate on what scandalous maxime LR might have evolved 
by condensing, for example, their discussion on marriage 

It is Dr Moore’s contention that the cult of epigram may have kept 
LR’s gift of eloquence from its finest flights. He is concerned to show 
us a writer of great imaginative power. The famous passage of amour- 
propre (No 563) is described as ‘a vision, of dantesque proportions, 
born as from a world of dream’. Small wonder then that it proved too 
much for the readers of the Recueil de Sercy where it first appeared and 
was dismissed as galimatias. (There seems to be some slight confusion of 
dates here—1662 on p 17 and 1660 on p 99). 

In his penultimate chapter Dr Moore dissects some of the relatively 
neglected Réflexions diverses and draws attention to some fine passages 
of French prose. He considers the Reflections to be ‘one of the most 
mature documents of the classical age'. In this chapter too he uses the 
term ‘pre-Enlightenment’ to describe LR's thinking, surely a pointer for- 
ward to further investigation along these lines. 

The Maximes and the Réflexions diverses provide the material for the 
whole study Dr Moore regards the Mémoires as ‘a tract of doubtful 
value', interesting only as background and source-material for the Ma- 
ximes. The Letters are barely mentioned. No doubt this is because LR 
did not intend them for publication, and certainly they add nothing to 
his stature as a thinker. Yet the letter was an art-form in seventeenth 
centuty France, and LR was no mean exponent of it. His letter to his 
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niece on the occasion of her marriage, for extmple. is a piece of writing 
of great charm and humour. 

Those who have already a long-standing acquaintance with LR’s wit 
and wisdom will be grateful to Dr Moore for this new approach to the 
work of an old friend; those who belong to the generation which still 
has the pleasure of meeting him for the first time are fortunate indeed 
to have this scholarly, stimulating and delightfully readable book to help 
them in their understanding of his mind and art. 


University of New England BRONNIE TRELOAR 


LA PENSEE D’AUGUSTE COMTE Pierre Arnaud. Paris, Bordas, 1969 
(Coll. Pour connaitre la pensée), pp. 303. 


LES GRANDS TEXTES DE LA SOCIOLOGIE MODERNE Gilbert 
Durand, Recueil méthodique, Paris, Bordas, 1969 (Coll. Georges Pascal), 
pp. 322. 


ON interroge: Grenoble? Et le lecteur averti répond: Stendhal! Mais 
l'ordinateur, lui, donne Sociologie et Anthropologie (avec tentacules 
jusqu'aux éléphants de Chambéry). Et cette Ecole de Grenoble (Arnaud 
Pascal Durand) nous propose deux livres de supérieure pédagogie. 

Le premier, de Pierre Arnaud, s'attache à la pansée comtienne, si mécon- 
nue. ‘Tl y a des maichances posthumes dit-il cans son Avant-Propos, et 
l’âge metaphysique n'a pas pris fin’ dans sa Conclusion (jai quand méme 
lu l'entre-deux). Posthume? Même pas, puisque dès le 4 Septembre 1850 
Flaubert écrivait à Bouilhet: ‘c’est assommant de bêtise . . . il y a 
là-dedams . . . des Californies de grotesque. Il y a peut-être autre chose 
aussi Ca se peut’. Nous savons maintenant que cet ‘autre chose’ a été 
mis en valeur par Lévy-Bruhl, par Alain, par mon ancien maitre Delvolvé, 
par Henri Gouhier, par Jean Lacroix et ‘du cóté de Méséglise’, à défaut 
d'un Général, par le P. de Lubac et par bien d'autres, jusqu'à la nouvelle 
université de Warwick (Prof. Charlton). La synthése de P. Arnaud, 
centrée autour de la sociologie, vient à son heure, puisque l’auteur prépare 
une édition trés attendue des Oeuvres Complétes de Comte Le présent 
travail se présente aussi comme un bon recueil de textes choisis de Comte 
venant compléter et confirmer de leur poids les affirmations de l'auteur 
qui a son style à lui, et qui n'exclut pas les petites citations. Ceci est 
excellent pour effacer, si on peut dire, quelques mauvais souvenirs de 
baccalauréat (pour moi, Goblot, jadis). 

On voit précisément Comte à sa place d'inventeur dans Les Grands textes 
de la Sociologie Moderne Depuis son grand livre sur Les structures anthro- 
pologiques de l'imaginaire (P U.F. 1960, 1963, etc) le nom de Gilbert 
Durand, ce Bachelard de lanthropologie, est universellement connu Le 
présent recueil, destiné aux étudiants, a été heureusement choisi en col- 
laboration avec les étudiants avancés du Laboratoire de Sociologie de 
lUniversité de Grenoble, et devrait en principe faire prendre conscience 
des problémes épistémologiques et méthodologiques posés par la socio- 
logie. Non seulement ces textes sont particuliérement bien présentés dans 
le schéme adopté (Concepts de base—Champ d'application--Méthodes— 
Objet) et annoncé dès le Sommaire d'ouverture (on sait où on va), mais 
la qualité de l'édition, l'index des matiéres qui constitue un petit vocabu- 
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laire de sociologie, enfin l'index compréhensif des auteurs, font de ce livre 
une petite somme, un compendium indispensable, aprés les anthologies 
Bouglé de notre jeunesse. On y trouve tous les grands noms de la socio- 
logie francaise, anglaise, américaine, allemande ou russe et jusqu'à Silber- 
mann qui honore l'Australie. L'ensemble n'est pas discordant et a l'unité 
d'un véritable ‘traité’ grâce aux notes pertinentes de l'auteur Cela ne se 
résume pas Gilbert Durand nous permettra ces notules de conclusions: 
pour les non- initiés, signalons les clartés projetées sur les notions d' 'accul- 
turation’ (importante en pays d’immigrants) ou de 'congére' (on voit le 
rapport avec certain art moderne du désordre). Enfin pour ceux que pré- 
occupent linguistique et littérature (raison d’être de PA.U.L.L.A.), les 
textes réunis dans les sections concernant L'instrument linguistique et Arts 
et Beaux-Arts l'ont été avec une étonnante sûreté (Sapir, Leroi-Gourhan, 
Foucault, Marx, Malraux, Lukacs, etc. . . .). D'ailleurs que dire d'un 
répertoire? On le consulte, et souvent. Toute bibliothéque devrait posséder 
cet ouvrage pour l'honneur de l'humanisme et de la sociologie ‘tout entiére 
anti-destin' et afin d'honorer cet effort ‘pour arracher l'animal humain à 
sa solitude et à la machination temporelle de l'univers! (p. 302). 


University of Melbourne A. H. DENAT 


THE ART CRITICISM OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Michael Clifford 
Spencer. Geneva, Droz, 1969, pp. 124. 


By ‘art’, in the title of this scholarly and et the same time very readable 
book, we are to understand painting only, the author having for perfectly 
good reasons seen fit to leave out the pages on sculpture which figured 
in his doctoral thesis He has done something which had not been done 
before, even though the standard general work on Gautier by Adolphe 
Boschot included a longish chapter entitled ‘Le critique d’art’: he has 
arrived at a well-balanced judgment based on a thorough examination 
of all of Gautier’s art criticism, and of much written by others besides 
Boschot acknowledged the shortcomings of ‘le bon Théo’ as critic, but 
was inclined to play them down and to ignore his inconsistencies; Dr 
Spencer on the other hand faces the issue squarely. 

Being descriptive, Gautier’s art criticism 1s too much taken up with 
subject-matter; too often it consists of generalities, too often it is super- 
ficial, either unduly terse or tiresomely prolix For the most part his 
opinions are not inspired by an aesthetic, but rather can be traced back 
to emotional attitudes, foremost among which is a hatred of realism 
and ugliness: the same tendency is apparent in the temporal and spatial 
escapism that characterizes Gautier’s novels and poetry. 

Fortunately there is quite a lot to put on the credit side of the ledger, 
for instance’ the encouragement that Gautier gave to the new generation 
of landscape-painters, Corot, Aligny, Bertin, Cabat and Huet; his ability 
to appreciate both Delacroix and Ingres; his genuine love for Renaissance 
art, about which he writes with particular understanding and charm; the 
part that he played in helping to break down the over-simple distinction 
between draüghtsmanship and colour technique; and his surprising antici- 
pation of some of the ideals of the Bauhaus. Above all, ‘in the realm 
of theory [. ..] the criteria for judging art evolved by the ‘microcosm’ 
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notion stand out as the most progressive of their time, eliminating, as 
they do, all previous academic objections to ‘modern’ art of the kind 
found in the works of Delacroix, and anticipating Baudelaire’s aesthetic 
to a remarkable degree’. Then, after noting ‘their very similar conception 
of the workings of the idealising faculty’, Dr. Spencer goes on to make 
the important point that what distinguishes Baudelaire’s imagination from 
Gautiers microcosme is the faculty of perceiving correspondances. 

Gautier’s love of art was infectious, being admırably served in his better 
pieces of writing (and they are numerous) by his great stylistic gifts In 
this regard he rendered the French public valuable service, even though 
in critical perceptiveness he was markedly inferior to a Baudelaire, and 
even to a Zola or a Thoré 


Australian National University D P SCALES 


L'ESTHÉTIQUE DE LA POÉSIE DE GERARD DE NERVAL. George 
René Humphrey. Paris, Nizet, 1969, pp .283. 


‘ON oublie vite que (Nerval) est le faible auteur des Papillons’ (K. Hae- 
dens). But the author of this book 1s not prepared to consign so easily the 
author of the Odelettes and similar verses to oblivion, and in spite of a 
number of irritating deficiencies, his essay—of which at least two thirds 1s 
devoted to Nerval’s translations and original poetry before Les Chiméres— 
makes a convincing case for the weight it gives to the poet's work during 
the period between the late 1820s and the early 1840s. 

This is not to say that much that is in the book might not have been 
left out or considerably shortened. The author often goes over material 
that is already familiar to students of Nerval, and in his interpretations of 
posms does not hesitate to re-state the obvious. On the other hand, his 
readings are occasionally over-stated and urconvincing. Why bring in 
E. T. A. Hoffmann to account for the angel choir in La Malade? And do 
the sleeping disciples in Le Christ aux Oliviers really relate to Nerval’s 
interest in stone and the theme of the 'sleeping kings'? It 1s hard to see 
how, and it is difficult to share the certainty with which the origin of this 
interest is sheeted home to Vathek (which we cannot be sure Nerval knew). 
Another example of the author's lack of rigour in interpretation (and 
expression) 1s this, concerning El Desdichado: 


[Le poète] a été, dans une autre vie, un noble du Midi (cf. la Forêt 
noire), Gaston Phoebus d'Aquitaine (cf. la lettre à George Sand du 
22 novembre 1853), nom qui lui rappelle le soleil dont il a toujours 
été obsédé. Il y faut voir peut-€tre aussi une réminiscence de Notre 
Dame de Paris, où le beau capitaine s'appelle Phoebus, et du Capitaine 
Fracasse de Gautier, roman tiré de Scarrcn, écrivain fort apprécié des 
deux amis. 


Even if the identifications are correct, how can one ignore the inter- 
rogative form of the hemistich: Suis-je Amcur ou Phoebus? ...? Why 
is the sun relevant here? And any ‘reminiscence’ of Le Capitaine Fracasse, 
which was not yet written when Nerval died. is out of the question, al- 
though certainly the two friends must often have discussed the projected 
novel. 

There are faults, too, on the more formal level. One does not regret 
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the absence of any discussion of the Elégies nationales, but it does seem 
perverse to discuss the Chiméres without making any reference, even by 
way of explanation for the omission, to the so-called ‘autres Chiméres' 
which contain some of Nerval’s finest poetry. The general bibliography 
is an interesting one, but there are some very serious gaps on the Nervalian 
side: Jean Richer’s monumental thesis of 1963 1s ignored, as is most of the 
exegetical literature on Les Chiméres (most notably Jacques Geninasca’s 
study of El Desdichado); the author discusses Nerval’s neo-platonism 
without referring to the work of Vito Carofiglio, and declares that Teffet 
de Ja personnalité, de la poésie, du style de Heine sur Nerval est un sujet 
qui n'a pas été traité’, although an article by Norma Runsler (afterwards 
mentioned) and a chapter of A. DuBruck’s Gérard de Nerval and the 
German Heritage are devoted to Nerval’s relationship with Heine. Finally, 
there are a great number of misprints. 

But two important qualities give the book its value. The author has an 
extensive knowledge of the literature and literary mood of the period of 
Nerval’s youth, and he most effectively places the poets early work in 
relation to the reigning enthusiasms of the period: Byron, Hoffmann, the 
literature of the Goethezeit and of German Romanticism, that of the late 
eighteenth century and the Empire in France. Nerval’s interest in the 
Pléiade and its poetics is interestingly studied, as is the relationship between 
his diction and style and the poetry of the 1820s (especially Lamartine 
and Sainte-Beuve) Secondly, the great fertility of Nerval in his early 
twenties is most convincingly demonstrated, and while the continuity of his 
inspiration throughout his life 1s not under-estimated, the discussion of the 
poetic problems he was grappling with and the already obsessive themes 
that emerge in the early poems is particularly rewarding. The readings of 
individual poems are, on the whole, standard critical fare, and are devoted 
to straightforward examination of themes, metre and sources; they never 
achieve the memorable quality of Marie-Jeanne Durry’s treatment of La 
Grand’mere or Vito Carofigho’s study of Fantaisie. But, although the 
striking summary of the deeper themes in the Odelettes on p.129 is too 
long to quote here, one may say that the book gives cogent support to the 
author's contention that in them ‘ce n'est pas la légèreté qui frappe mais 
la gravité, méme si elle se dissimule derrière une légèreté apparente’. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS 


1572. CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX Prosper Mérimée. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by Roger J B. Clark. London, 
Harrap, 1969, pp. 291. 


The Chronique du règne de Charles IX, Mérimée's first novel, belongs 
to the same year as Mateo Falcone (1829) and springs from much the 
same aesthetic. Yet the one succeeded where the other failed, and for 
more than a century the Chronique has passed as a windy piece of histori- 
cal romanticizing—in Trahard's phrase, a ‘cause douteuse’ unworthy of 
the art lavished on it. 

In his introduction to the latest edition of the text, Roger Clark makes 
a more sympathetic reappraisal of the book's merits and its place in the 
history of the nineteenth century novel. The Chronique, he observes, was 
conceived just when literary taste was shifting from the historical novel 
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in the Scott tradition to the novel of contemporary manners. Mérimée’s 
work, with its self-conscious rejection of the more obvious novelistic 
clichés and its concern for social as much as historical incident, represents 
a link between the two modes of fiction The argument is sound and well 
documented. More evidence than is provided, however, wil be needed 
to support the further claim that, as a ‘sociological document’ (my empha- 
sis), the Chronique contributed to the creation of the realistic roman de 
mœurs, and even anticipates Naturalist ‘slice of life’ techniques (pp. 45, 
47) 

The novel itself is an odd amalgam of history and romance, the amorous 
adventures of Mérimée’s hero being sandwiched between two tableaux 
of France in the throes of religious conflict, Dr Clark rightly stresses the 
element of parody present in the love plot: Bernard de Mergy is no 
Cinq-Mars, nor his Diane de Turgis a Marie ce Gonzague. Nevertheless, 
to call the Chronique an ‘anti-novel’ (p. 30) and to regard it as a ‘wilfully 
distorted example of Romantic historical fiction’ (p. 35), is to go too 
far. The cnthusiastic response of the Romantics to the work (Le Globe 
hailed the author as ‘le Mazeppa d'une armée dont Victor Hugo est le 
Charles XII’) suggests a Mérimée much less icoroclastic 
- ‘There are some pertinent remarks on the significance of the chronicle 
form, and on Mérimée’s predecessors in this field. The text reproduced 
is that of the definitive 1853 edition. The date 1272 having fallen from 
the title after the second edition of 1832, its -etention here is something 
of a mystery. À select bibliography is includec; the only important omis- 
sion is that of the Classiques Garnier edition of the Chronique (1949), 
prepared by Maurice Rat, whose spirited, if sketchy, introduction marked 
the first attempt in recent years to rehabilitate the work 

The book 1s spacious and well produced. Nine black and white plates 
attractively complement the text. There are twenty pages of useful histori- 
cal and lexical notes. One or two slips were ncted: parpaillots is not 
found in Rabelais (I, 3) as a derogatory term for Protestants (p.272); 
Séguiers birth date 1s 1504, not 1508 (p. 274). Not all the translations 
suggested can be recommended: ‘petty pilfering’ is far too genteel a term 
for la picorée (p. 273), and 'become friendly with' too flat for pejorative 
anger (ibid) There is a certain limping literalism in the note on the 
phrase, ne valait pas les quatre fers d'un chien: ‘“was as worthwhile as 
the shoes of a dog"—Le. not at all, since a dog's paws are not shod’ 
(p 287)! 

This new edition of the Chronique, while ic wil not replace the stan- 
dard Belles-Lettres edition of G. Dulong, nor M. Rat’s very serviceable 
volume, is nevertheless welcome. Dr Clark has provided an able and 
up-to-date account of Mérimée’s artistic development (in fact, a pre- 
history of the nouvelles), and of his particular contribution to a genre 
too often restricted to the -trio Cing-Mars, Les Chouans, Notre-Dame de 
Paris He has above all drawn attention to a pungent text whose firm- 
ness Stendhal might have envied, and which deserves to survive. 


University of Sydney ROBERT WHITE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MALLARME’S PROSE STYLE. Norman 
Paxton. Geneva, Droz, 1968, pp. 173. 


MR Paxton’s writing ts almost as difficult, at times, as Mallarmé’s; but this 
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remark is not peevish On the contrary: any good work on Mallarmé has 
to be difficult; that 1s to say that the critic must not shrink from the task 
of examining the texts and their variants, and avoiding airy conclusions 
that may make attractive reading but are, in reality, displays of virtuosity 
taking Mallarmé’s work as a point de départ. 

The biggest generalization made by Mr Paxton is probably this (p. 101): 
‘[The] fusion of poetry and argument is the central achievement of his 
prose work, and represents the coming together pf two elements present 
from the beginning: the aesthetic theorising of L’Art pour tous and the 
prose poetry of Plainte d'automne’. Such a generalization is scientific, not 
fanciful, being based on the careful study of many examples The only 
corollary that I would add is that Un Coup de dés is the ultimate and 
definitive exemplification of Mallarmé’s lifelong tendency to fuse poetry 
and argument, both of which are supplemented, in this strange master- 
piece, by what we might almost call poetic geometry 

Early in his book, the author clearly defines his own method as the 
‘close study of a portion of text, with careful evaluation of the variants’ 
This is an excellent method, and it gives good results. In the five chapters 
in which Mr Paxton follows it he succeeds in showing clearly how Mal- 
larmé's mind worked as he revised and condensed his prose writings; and 
this working of his mind is surely what most needs examining in the case 
of a poet who desired at all costs to ‘pendre non la chose, mais l'efet 
qu'elle produit’. 

After the concluding sixth chapter, Mr Paxton appends (1) the original 
texts of the National Observer articles and (2) those of the articles pub- 
lished in the Revue blanche, thus putting us further in his debt. 

Difficult though this book 1s, its effect should be salutary for those who, 
like myself, have on the whole treated Mallarmé’s prose writings as little 
more than glosses helping to elucidate his poetry. I am not crying 
‘Peccavi! however, for life is short even for those of us who have been 
permitted to enjoy a modicum of lucid longevity, and it would require 
two life-spans to write anything like a definitive book on Mallarmé. But 
it is important to realize that the problem of his prose writings is as 
fascinating as that of his poems. 

Mr Paxton has not solved this problem, nor does he pretend to have 
done so. He does not attempt to give a substantial exegesis of the prose 
writings. But he has done very carefully the pioneering work that simply 
had to be done before this new task can be undertaken by a new genera- 
tion of Mallarméists 

All this helps powerfully to reveal what an immense force Mallarmé 
really 18 in the evolution of literature It 1s over seventy years since he 
died, and a huge volume of literature has accumulated on, chiefly, only 
one part of his work I can only applaud when Mr Paxton stresses this 
greatness of the Master, in the last lines (p 105) of his Conclusion: ‘In 
the selfless determination of his vision he pursued with unswerving dedi- 
cation an unattainable goal and found a secure place among the world’s 
great writers, reaching in the end perhaps closer than any other to the 
stars which so obsessed him’. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 
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SURREALIST POETRY IN FRANCE. J. H. Matthews. New York, 
Syracuse University Press, 1969, pp. xi + 240. 


IN his Introduction to Surrealism (1965), J. H. Matthews made it clear 
that his aum in writing that book was neither criticism nor literary history, 
but ‘explication’. Now, in his latest book, his approach is again distinguish- 
able from that of critics and historians who regard surrealist poetry as 
‘simply a mode of literary expression, subject to the kind of scrutiny 
literature supposedly was meant to bear’ (p 225). Well aware that there 
is no means of approaching surrealist poetry except on its own terms, 
namely by an initial acceptance of ‘the surrealists’ right to solve the 
paradox of communication in terms which reason cannot measure’ (p 222), 
Matthews explains, in the course of this book, why this is so. He demon- 
strates that any attempt to apply conventional standards of stylistic analysis 
generally reserved for literature is doomed only to set up a wall of in- 
comprehension between reader and surrealist poem. 

Matthews is one of those rare commentators who have exposed them- 
selves to surrealist: poetry on surrealist terms This places him in a 
particularly favourable position to guide readers of his book towards an 
understanding of the purpose, methods and achievement of surrealist 
poetry. At the same time, he gives a valid and well-documented answer 
to the difficult question concerning the nature oz the surrealist constant 
in poetry. | l 

Carefully selecting his poets for diversity of approach, Matthews 
examines sixteen of them, individually, for the manner in which each 
shares, or has shared, in communicating surrealism through poetry. Some 
are poets who have identified themselves wholly with the aims of surreal- 
ism. Others enjoyed only a temporary affilacion with the movement, or, 
like Leiris, Vitrac and Arp, are better known in fields other than poetry. 
In each case, the author provides evidence cf the contributions made to 
the expression of surrealism in poetry, noting. at the same time, the ways 
in which each individual responds, or responded to surrealist principles. 
The range of poetry examined extends, as far as method is concerned, 
from the automatic writings of Benjamin Péret to the very conscious 
formulations of Vincent Bounoure In time, it extends from the work of 
Philippe Soupault in 1919 to that of Pierre Dhainaut and others, in the 
sixties Matthews considers all these poets to be united in one common 
aspiration, ‘to dethrone one concept of reality in favour of another’ (p. 
15). 

The surrealist poetic revolt can take many and varied forms, the author 
points out, from the cultivated state of ‘vecance’ advocated by André 
Breton to ‘a deliberate attack upon the preccnceptions dear to reasonable 
exchange’ (p.212) His book demonstrates thzt, in the hands of the 
poets he examines, all these different approaches can be termed surrealist, 
since all of the poets partake 1n violence aga:nst mental, social and moral 
customs by some means or other in their poetry. Matthews sees their 
common purpose as that of affirming the powers of imaginative desire to 
transform the rationally accepted world, first for the poet himself and 
secondly for the reader, since a surrealist poem, if it 1s successful, distorts 
the relationship between the subject and the óbjective universe he beholds 
He insists that ‘surrealists judge the effectiveness of the poetic interpretation 
of the world by its success in reflecting a world transformed’ (p. 219). In 
the course of his argument, the author totally discredits the still prevalent 
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supposition that no poetry is surrealist unless it results from the unadulter- 
ated practice of automatism. He also makes nonsense of the idea that 
surrealism faded away with the onset of the Second World War. 

This question of rescuing surrealism from the abyss between the wars 
into which several critics still tend to toss it is very important to Matthews. 
In most of his books he makes no bones about the fact that he is 
particularly concerned with surrealism today and tomorrow Here too, 
although he gives all due attention to the earher poets, his introductions 
to the poetry of the present generation of surrealists are especially en- 
lightening. In the case of many of them, this book contains the first study 
of any consequence, in English, of their work. 

No doubt some readers will object to certain inclusions and omissions, 
and many may find it surprising that André Breton does not have a chapter 
to himself in the book However, in making his selection, Matthews has 
been careful to cover as wide a range as possible of poetic attitudes, and 
André Breton is never entirely absent from the book since his ideas run 
as a leitmotif throughout. 

There is, of course, room for argument on several minor points. For 
instance, whereas the author is fully entitled to his opinion that the young 
Aragon seems free from the weight of time in his poetry (p.64), never- 
theless, in view, of the fact that this 1s a somewhat controversial issue, 
some substantial backing for his opinion might have been in order. As for 
Éluard, Matthews’s interpretation of ‘Love is man unfinished’ (p.112), 
however justified it might be, is open to criticism, since he neglects to 
refute the quite different connotation given to these words by several 
surrealists, including Robert Benayoun, in his Érotique du surréalisme 
These are small points however, within the scope of this book, and in any 
case they do not affect the major thesis, which is unimpeachably sub- 
stantiated. 

Surrealist Poetry in France is easy to read The language is clear and 
non-technical, completely devoid of the verbal acrobatics undertaken by 
critics who are less at home in surrealism French verse and prose extracts 
are usually followed by the author's own English version, which in no 
way intrudes on the original but renders, as clearly as possible, in English, 
what the French words say. The tone of the book is one of unpretentious 
guidance without intrusion. The writer in no way interposes his own 
personality between the poets he examines and the reader of his book. 
In SURREALIST TRANSFORMATION, no. 2, published in October 
1968, J. H. Matthews is referred to, from a surrealist point of view, as 


. virtually alone in neither misrepresenting the surrealist viewpoint, 
nor telling us what our views ought to be. He is probably alone even 
in knowing who the surrealists are (p. 59), 


In the same place, his Introduction to Surrealism is cited as 'the onlv 
study in English which is accurate, thorough, and acceptable to surrealists' 
There is little doubt that this latest book will also be welcomed, not onlv 
by surrealists but by those for whom it will clear away some of the major 
obstacles to the understanding of surrealist poetry. 


University of Queensland SYLVIA KANTARIZIS 
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THE SURREALIST REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. Herbert S. Gersh- 
man. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1969, pp. xii + 255. 


On the first page of his introduction, Herbert S. Gershman explains that 
he believes he has discovered in one literary movement a reflexion of 
some universal phenomenon. It is in this light that he intends his book 
to be read. Contending that ‘Surrealism was unusual but not unique’ (p. 
xi), he applies himself to situating the movement within ‘the crisis of 
sensibility which begins with romanticism’ (p 12). In this context, he 
argues, ‘surrealism was but another attempt to resolve the logically irre- 
concilable, to fill by fiat the void of Being’. Considering its demands for 
total liberty to have been unreasonable, he notes that it was doomed to 
end in ‘a baroque failure’ (p. 15) with regard to its own purposes. How- 
ever, Professor Gershman exempts surrealist art and literature from this 
fate, recognizing its particular appeal and also its impact on present trends 
in the world of letters and in other spheres. 

The first four chapters, dealing respectively with the aesthetic, the art, 
the early literature and the politics of surrealism, purport to see surrealist 
aims in a surrealist perspective, from the inside, whereas the fifth chapter 
is devoted to examining the movement from the outside, ‘as others saw it’ 
(p.126). The author warns us that we must expect the picture to be 
somewhat different in the last chapter (p. 126), nevertheless it is difficult 
to account for some of the conflicting viewpoints expressed in the book. 
For instance, there appears to be no basis on which we can reconcile 
the contention that 


The writings of surrealism, rejecting the techniques of hypothesis and 
controlled observation normally associated with an empirical science 
. . . fall most easily into the categories of literature and art (p. 35). 


with the assertion in the last chapter that ‘Automatism was a science as 
much as an art form’ (p. 130). 

Some of the inconsistencies appear partly due to the rather difficult 
position in which Gershman has placed himself in order to examine sur- 
realism Determined to remain impartial, he attempts to come to grips with 
the basic tenets of the movement while judging it by criteria other than its 
own As a result, a rather confused and confusing picture emerges as the 
author alternates between admiration for the surrealists' aspirations and 
determination not to be duped by the deliberate mystification that he 
detects in their methods. 

Gershman's questionable subdivision of the surrealist revolt into differ- 
ent methods of eliciting revelations accounts for some distortion in the 
book, as do his rather forced chronological drvisions. He has no convinc- 
ing argument to defend his assertion that love did not become central to 
surrealism until 1936, at which time, he contends, it replaced political 
action as a means of attaining an ‘earthly paradise’ (p. 3). 

By reducing surrealism to its component parts, Professor Gershman 
attempts to demonstrate the basic weaknesses in its structure By pointing 
to similarities between its concepts and those of o:her men and groups 
anterior to surrealism, he shows that it was not unique To this end, 
Baudelaire’s poem, ‘Le Possédé’, ıs proposed as ‘a key to the surrealist 
definition of love’ (p. 6). However, the long argument devoted to proving 
this point depends on evidence which, if it reveals a familiarity with 
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Baudelaire, fails to indicate the complexity of Breton’s ideas, particularly 
in relation to other areas of surrealism. 

Surrealist automatism receives similar treatment to that dealt out to 
love, but at greater length. ‘The effort of choice, of decision, here gives 
way to the facility of free association .. (p.2), writes Gershman, 
despite the fact that Breton always stressed the difficulty of the method, 
distinguishing it sharply from the Dadaist verbal acrobatics with which 
the former equates it. 

The author confesses his indebtedness to Michel Sanouillet’s book, 
Dada à Paris, in attacking the authenticity of surrealist automatic writing 
and, hike Sanouillet, he cannot reconcile correct syntax, a neat framework, 
occasional rhetoric or dialogue form with authenticity in this respect Yet 
Breton foresaw and answered all these objections in Les Pas perdus (1924), 
notably in ‘Pour Dada’ (1920) and ‘Entrée des médiums’ (1922). The 
correct syntax and the rhetorical manner, far from constituting evidence of 
literary considerations, were, in the eyes of the surrealists, a mark of the 
validity of the surrealist method, in contrast to the intentional incoherence 
that was the trade mark of Dada. As for the dialogue form, which Gersh- 
man is unable to reconcile with the surrealist notion of automatism (p. 41), 
Breton wrote in the Premier Manifeste: ‘C’est encore au dialogue que les 
formes du langage surréaliste s’adaptent le mieux’, going on to explain in 
detail why this is so. 

Another dubious method of questioning the surrealists’ fidelity to their 
own principles is that of citing non-automatic poems, such as Breton’s 
‘Ode à Charles Fourier’ (p. 53), presumably to cast doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the ones that were claimed to be fully automatic. To these are 
added examples of writers who, although surrealists for a while, betrayed 
literary interests or left surrealism for communism. Eluard’s poetry, for 
instance, is made out to be ‘typical’ of surrealism (p. 55). 

By proposing a Dadaist definition of surrealist automatism then, by 
using inappropriate criteria to measure its authenticity, by citing non- 
automatic texts and also pointing out the resemblance of certain passages 
to texts of earlier writers (pp. 39-43), Gershman is able to conclude that 
it amounts to literature dressed up with Dada (p 85), when tt is not 
merely literature or merely Dada, The keynote, as he sees it, is deliberate 
mystification, but without Dada’s humour Surrealism can, in fact, be 
seen as ‘serious-Dada’ (p 77), he decides, after Sanouillet, who refers to 
it as ‘Dada sans le rire’ 

If I have concentrated on Gershman’s examination of automatic writing, 
it is firstly because he himself considers it basic to his argument, confer- 
Ting more importance on automatism as a surrealist method than do the 
surrealists. Secondly, I have stressed this section because it is typical of 
the treatment that surrealism receives in other areas Even poems are not 
safe. No matter how justified Gershman may be in his view that Eluard 
modified his themes in the direction of comprehension, there can be no 
justification for translating ‘Elle est debout sur mes paupiéres’ as ‘I see 
her though my eyes are closed’ (p 57). 

Professor Gershman’s merciless use of the past tense will irritate anyone 
who believes surrealism to be still in its youth. He chooses largely to 
ignore the vitality of present-day surrealism, preferring to concentrate on 
its effects outside the movement, on art, literature, the cinema, the theatre 
and ideas in general. The author considers that by the time of the Second 
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World War there was nothing left in surrealism that was not expressed 
better by political revolutionaries, existentialists and ‘lettristes’. 

The copious notes and the appendix of chronological data relating to 
the years 1916 to 1968 account for almost half of this book There is also 
an excellent Bibliography of the Surrealist Revolution m France, fifty- 
seven pages long, presented as a compamon volume. This, together with 
the appendix, will be invaluable to anyone requiring to know the factual 
and chronological framework of the movement. When he is dealing with 
facts, Gershman is scholarly and reliable. His chapter entitled ‘Surrealism 
and Politics’ is particularly informative, where he confines himself to 
tracing the history of the surrealist political =ommitment His commen- 
tary, however, is patronising, here as in other chapters, since he does not 
recognise the validity of the surrealist concept of total revolt, seeing this 
as a bourgeois escape from direct political commitment in its origins and 
in any case idealistic and ineffectual. 


University of Queensland SYLVIA KANTARIZIS 


MODERN MISCELLANY PRESENTED TO EUGENE VINAVER, 
edited by T. E Lawrenson and others. Manchester University Press, 1969, 
p 314. 


THIS second volume, Modern Miscellany, alliterative in title like its 
predecessor, Medieval Miscellany, bears eloquent witness to the breadth 
of Professor Vinaver’s scholarship and the high esteem with which he is 
held in the republic of letters. It is not often that a scholar finds two 
Festschrifte placed devotedly in his lap, and, into the bargain, Festschrifte 
many of whose contributors can look forward to being honoured in turn 
with Festschrifte (same already have been). Yet ıt is this very cumulation 
that leaves the present reviewer more than a little irritated. Like so many 
other industrial activities upon this earth, is not the ‘Festschriftindustrie’ 
getting a little out of hand? Or is it just that the reviewer finds them 
inordinately difficult to present and evaluate? Like all miscellanies, these 
collections offered to retired teachers resist the affixing of judgment words; 
they are never really good and never really bad. They are lke seafood 
cocktail and fruit salad, those favourites of lazy hostesses, who eschew 
dishes of classical simplicity. However subtle the passionfruit, there is 
usually a deal of insipid apple; however fine the oysters, the lobster is 
often flaccid. But worse than that with FestscErifte. Except for some offer- 
ings of the very young and innocent, the most competent articles are 
usually mere side-products thrown off from the main work, which is des- 
tined for publication elsewhere as a monograph or in reputed serial col- 
lections And, on the other hand, the mediocre and frankly bad contribu- 
tions must remain immune, for it seems singularly uncharitable, nay in- 
humane to carp at work meant as a tribute to a teacher and a friend Not 
all scholars have the best hybrid teas in their garden and if some bring 
only wind-sown flowers, who shall condemn them? Not the present re- 
viewer. But he would urge his colleagues to wonder whether the Fesr- 
schrifte production should not be severely restricted and radically discip- 
lined If the present volume had been ruthlessly prined to the hard core 
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of seventeenth century studies, what an excellent instrument it would 
have been. Ananas au kirsch in fact. As it is, it is a welter of good 
intentions, a touching tribute to a great scholar and the bane of cata- 
loguers the world over. 


University of Tasmania I. H. SMITH 


GRYPHIUS’ ‘CARDENIO UND CELINDE’ UND ARNIMS ‘HALLE 
UND JERUSALEM.’ Eine vergleichende Untersuchung Roger Paulin, 
Tubingen, Max Niemeyer, 1968, pp. ix + 188. 


ROGER PAULIN’S comparative study of a baroque and a romantic drama 
resolves itself into a stylistic analysis of both works, which are considered 
throughout the book in alternating chapters Thus in the three sections 
that make up the book there are separate analyses of the two plays under 
the headings ‘Gott und Mensch’, ‘Handlung, Szene und Rede’, ‘Sprache 
und Rhythmus’ Except in discussing Arnim’s adaptation of the Cardenio 
and Celinde material, the writer never discusses any aspect of the two 
plays comparatively. However insightful the criticism may be, this method 
seems to me to fall short of the aims of comparative lıterary studies. 
Paulin’s choice of subjects rests on the common thematic element—a 
quite admissible criterion for comparative treatment, unless one adheres 
to the ‘literary influences and relationships’ school, but his ‘vergleichende 
Untersuchung’ is in fact a parallel study, which leaves it to the reader to 
reflect on the differences and to draw conclusions from them. 

Within the framework of his chosen method, the writer presents a very 
sound study of the two plays, in which stylistic criticism is reinforced 
by constant reference to the historical context Almost twice as many 
pages are devoted to Arnim as to Gryphius, so that as might be expected 
Paulin’s study of Halle und Jerusalem *s the more comprehensive and 
original. This many-faceted work is really a pair of plays, described in 
the sub-title as ‘Studentenspiel und Pilgerabenteuer’, and in the dedication 
as ‘dieses Trauerspiel in zwei Lustspielen’. The first, Halle, is Arnim’s 
adaptation of Gryph’s tragedy against a background of contemporary life 
in a university town, while the second, entirely Arnim’s, is a sequel relat- 
ing the pilgrimage of Cardenio and Celinde to Jerusalem to atone for 
their sins Much that ts obscure and enigmatical in the latter play is eluci- 
dated by the writer, who includes a particularly valuable account of late 
romantic religious symbolism. The commentaries on Arnim’s ‘Stilvielfalt’, 
especially in relation to religious language, serve also to clarify and define 
the readers crowded impressions. All three sections of the book contain 
close discussions of particular scenes, characters and aspects of language 
which should be of great interest to the student of romantic literature. 

The sections on Gryphius are generally more limited in scope, and 
the writer may well have felt himself inhibited by the greater volume of 
published material on Gryphius and the baroque drama. More attention 
is paid to technical matters such as dramatic convention, and to formal 
and linguistic questions The chapter on Gryph’s dramatic language 
demonstrates the value of a stringently linguistic approach to stylistic 
criticism, and it is a pity that the discussion is very condensed. 

The book is arranged in the rather weighty format of a German doc- 
toral dissertation, with a very extensive apparatus in footnotes and biblio- 
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graphy It is somewhat depressing that academic respectability should 
still be seen to rest upon diligence and exhaustiveness The admirable 
literary criticism which is contained in this book ıs not well-served by 
the over-formal presentation. 


Australian National University MARGARET STOLIAR 


THEODOR STORM—PAUL HEYSE. Briefwechsel. Kritische Ausgabe 
Erster Band. 1853-1875. In Verbindung mit der Theodor-Storm-Gesell- 
schaft herausgegeben von Clifford Albrecht Bernd. Berlin, Erich-Schmidt, 
1969, pp. 210 


CLIFFORD- Albrecht Bernd, der sich bereits vielfach um die Storm-Forschung 
verdient gemacht hat, legt hier den ersten Band einer auf drei Bande ber- 
echneten vollstandigen Ausgabe des Briefwechse_s zwischen Storm und Heyse 
vor. Dreiundneunzig Seiten Anmerkungen auf zweiundachtzig Seiten Text 
des eigentlichen Briefwechsels, sowie ausfuhrliche Personen- und Werk- 
register lassen die -allerdings wiederholt zur Uberkommentierung tendier- 
ende- Akribie erkennen, mit der der Herauszeber sich der Aufgabe ge- 
widmet hat. 

Bernds Ausgabe, die auf die Originalhandschriften der Briefe Storms und 
Heyses zuruckgeht, lost diejenige Plotkes von 1917 und 1918 ab, deren 
ungunstige Entstehungszeit, wie Bernd redlich darlegt, manche ihrer Ver- 
saumnisse und Fehler entschuldigt, so die Problematik der Auswahl, die 
Fulle falscher Datierungen und Lesarten. 

Der vorliegende Band umfasst den Zeitraum von 1853 bis 1875. Storm 
selbst sah seine sich über fünfunddreissig Jahre erstreckende Korrespon- 
denz mit dem Freund Heyse als seine wichtigste an. ‘Der biographische 
Wert dieser Zeugnisse steht ausser Frage', sagt Bernd in seiner Einfuhrung. 
Er fahrt fort: *Aber noch wichtiger ist der Reichtum an kritischen Aus- 
serungen zur Literatur, die Freude am Mitregieren in den Provinzen der 
Dichtung . . ‘Die Literatur des 19 Jahrhunderts im Urteil der Kritiker 
Storm und Heyse'——so konnte man diesen Briefwechsel überschreiben.’ 

Biographischer Wert, Freude am Mitregiere2, dem möchten wir zustim- 
men. Doch fassen wir den Terminus 'krıtiker’ nicht zu weit, scheint er 
zumindest fur Storm sehr problematisch Eher schon trifft er für Heyse zu. 
Ein Beispiel dafür sei sein Aufsatz uber Storm, den er 1854 im 'Litera- 
turblatt des Kunstblattes’ veröffentlichte Dort spricht er in einsichtig 
warmer Kritik von dem engen Kreis der Dichtung des geschützten 
späteren Freundes, seiner Starke im Atmosphärischen, der Vortrefflich- 
keit des lyrischen Stils, aber auch seiner Problematik fur grössere Erzäh- 
lungen, der Kunst, Situationen zu entfalten, sziner Neigung zum Resigna- 
tionsstil So differenziert aussert sich Storm nie. Die Gespräche über 
Storms ‘Hausbuch aus deutschen Dichtern seit Claudius’ wie Heyses ‘Deut- 
schen Novellenschatz machen deutlich, was ihm Knterium der Kunst- 
betrachtung und Einschätzung ist: ‘Von einem Kunstwerk will ich, wie 
vom Leben, unmittelbar und nicht erst durch die Vermittlung des Denkens 
beruhrt werden’. Von der Lyrik erwartet er den 'unmittelbarsten Ausdruck 
der Empfindung’ Verständlich, dass Novalis’ ‘Hyacinth und Rosenblütchen' 
so seinem Anathema verfällt, ihm bei dieser 'Blumenspielerei' der ‘feste 
Boden' unter den Fussen fehlt und er Heyse demgegenüber erneut Soli- 
taire anempfiehlt, dessen 'sehnsuchtige vergebliche Erinnerung an das 
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unwiederbringlich Verlorene: Schönheit, Reinheit, Jugend.’ 

Nennen wir es nicht: Die Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts im Urteil der 
Kritiker Storm und Heyse, nennen wir es schlichter Briefwechsel. Sein 
Wert liegt im Mosaik, kaum im Einzelnen: In der Fulle der Notizen zu 
Peripherem und manchmal Bedeutendem, in Ausserungen zu Lyrik und 
Novellistik, im Sichtbarmachen stofflicher und motivischer Parallelen, der 
Erinnerung an die Vielzahl heute (fast) unbekannter Schreiber wie 
Mitgge und Jensen, Tesche oder Ziegler, in der nuancenreichen Kon- 
trastierung des praziseren, bestimmteren Heyse mit seinem nachgeben- 
deren und doch haufig ımnachgiebigen Freunde. Diese Zeugnisse lückenlos 
verfugbar zu machen, darin liegt das Verdienst der unternommenen 
Ausgabe. 


University of New South Wales VOLKER KNÜFERMANN 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: DIE SPATE PROSA ALS GIPFEL SEINES 
SCHAFFENS William H. Rey, Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1968, pp. 
198. 


WILLIAM REY is a brave man. Hitherto he has been known as an exacting 
critic, hard on others and harder on himself, devoted primarily to heavy- 
weights like Hofmannsthal and Thomas Mann, who these days, generaliy 
speaking, can look after themselves anyway. At first sight Rey seems 
to be stepping down a rung or two when he takes up Schnitzler: one 
wonders if his formidable critical acumen and steely objectivity — plus 
a cool elegance of style which many stay-at-home Germans might emulate 
—will not prove too much for delicate, refined old Schnitzler and his 
febrile boys and giris. 

One should have known better. Rey 1s aware of the obstacles, traditions 
and prejudices He lines them up and disposes of them briskly, beginning 
with the Hamburg paper which in 1966 referred to Der einsame Weg as 
'Courts-Mahler ohne Happy End', and ending with a courteous but deci- 
sive thrust through two or three of Guthke's apparently compelling general- 
1sations. 

With the time-honoured Freudian picture of Schnitzler in mind, Rey 
might well have called down a plague on all generalisation and made 
that the motto-theme of this book, But he 1s nothing if not undramatic. 
Instead he proceeds from the simple premise that no one psychological 
doctrine can comprehend the contradictions of the human soul; and then 
takes us, via & rapid, pointed summary of Schnitzler's writings in both 
narrative and dramatic form, from the ‘Anatol’ cycle to the posthumously 
published fragment ‘Abenteurernovelle’ and thence to the five stories, all 
of which appeared between 1918 and 1931, that make up the burthen of 
the book: ‘Casanovas Heimfahrt’ (1918), ‘Fraulein Else’ (1924), ‘Traum- 
novelle (1926), ‘Spiel im Morgengrauen’ (1927), Flucht in die Finster- 
nis’ (1931). The perspectives, thus, are clear; and not only within Schnitz- 
ler’s own work, for despite his modest disclaimer Professor Rey leaves 
us in no doubt as to Schnitzler’s position in modern literature and speci- 
fically with respect to various figures close to him in time and place, 
Hofmannsthal and Kafka for example. In a particularly pointed series 
of antitheses he notes that although there are many ‘absurd’ elements in 
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Schnitzler’s work he is not a writer of the ‘Absurd’; while he feels the 
magnetic attraction of nihilism he is not a nihilist; while he anticipates 
various existentialist motives he is not an existentialist: and, perhaps 
most important, it is his persistently impressionistic style and ‘erotic en- 
thusiasm’ that set him apart both from Kafka and from present-day 
literature Even, however, as one fastens on this latter point as evidence 
of a certain ‘dated’ quality in Schnitzler, Rey shows that there are two 
sides of the medal In ‘Traumnovelle’, for example, the glowing and old- 
fashioned colours in which orgy and dream are depicted are balanced 
by the realism and deliberate coldness that characterise the description 
of the corpse: ‘Der Dichter des Lebensrausches ist zugleich auch der 
Dichter des Lebensekels’. 

Rey, in fact, makes such a clear case for his almost Lessingian 'Rettung' 
of Schnitzler that the note of personal enthusiasm and pro domo pleading 
that creeps in here and there strikes one as doublv unnecessary and un- 
characteristic of a critic who is generally—and simultaneously—tough, 
fair, and logical Fortunately this note obtrudes only in the introduction 
and conclusion, as for example: 'Es soll vor allem bei dem Leser ein 
Gefuhl der Dankbarkeit dafur erweckt werden, daß uns ein so begnade- 
ter Erzahler geschenk ist’ In the five detailed textual interpretations that 
constitute the main body of the book the critical tone is suitably clinical, 
softened of course by suitably positive diagnoses. These sections give 
abundant evidence of Rey's ability to see his immediate object large and 
clear, but to show at the same time the awareness of the larger cultural 
and social field in which the specific work was set, and without which 
no real interpretation is possible or, at least, likely to be of much lasting 
importance. A good example comes at the end of the chapter on ‘Spiel 
im Morgengrauen' (1927): 


‘Schnitzlers stilistische Leistung erinnert an die Hofmannsthals in Der 
Schwierige. Hier wie dort wird der Sprachzerfall. der das Sprechen als 
Luge erscheinen laßt, von dem Dichter dargestellt — und uberwunden. 
Ich-Du-Verhältnis und damit zur Neugründung des Sozialen führt, 
In der tiefsten Schicht der Werke leuchtet die unzerstörbare Wahrheit 
auf. Sprache und Sein fallen zusammen Während aber in Hofmanns- 
thals Lustspiel diese Erfahrung der Hauptgestalten zu einem erfüllten 
Ich-Du-Verhaltnıs und damit zur Neugründung des Sozialen führt, 
spricht aus Schnitzlers Erzählung die Trauer uber die verfehlte Liebe, 
die nur gemildert wird durch die im letzten Augenblick errungene hero- 
ische Wurde des Schuldigen.’ 


All in all then, an unusually effective and impressive book. It is re- 
markable to recall that it runs to less than two hundred pages. As’ an 
exercise in detail and comprehensiveness combined with the critical equiva- 
lent of a wıde-angle lens it is a model. It would be pleasant to think that 
Professor Rey might stick to his Austrian last and let us have some 
comparably concise thoughts on Musil, Broch, Doderer, Canetti,—and, 
dare one suggest, Thomas Bernhard? 


University of Adelaide. BRIAN COGHLAN 
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OSTERREICH UND DIE ANGELSACHSISCHE WELT, VOL. 2, edited 
by Otto Hietch and others. ViennajStuttgart, Wilhelm Braumüller, 1968, 
pp. xvi + 668. 


THE title is promising. It seems to suggest the kind of study that Ernst 
Robert Curtius indicated many years ago when he drew attention to the 
cultural currents which for centuries ran in both directions between Vienna 
and Madrid While a nation's culture can be defined from within its own 
historical context, it is generally more rewarding to take into account 
the cultural values and standards of other—perhaps related—nations in 
order to keep perspectives straight and clear. 

Although in the case of the Anglo-Saxcn world there has never been 
any real geographical contiguity with Austria, nor any dynastic linkage 
of the kind that bound Austria and Spain for so long, the field of contact 
and influence between the two cultures is obviously wide, varied and 
complex. Moreover, imperfect awareness of Austria on the part of Great 
Britain and America, and excessive concentration on the Reich as the 
only voice of Germany, have sometimes been seen as the cause for a 
good deal of musunderstanding and even disaster. Hofmannsthal, for 
example, Jamented this imbalance, at the height of the first world war, 
in ‘Österreich im Spiegel seiner Dichtung’ 

But Austria’s position had been a bit odd a long time before 1916. After 
1815 she had never really been able to make up her mind about her 
German responsibilities vis-à-vis her multi-national commitments in south- 
east Europe. The result was a pretty negative performance in both: not 
altogether unlike British heel-dragging on both fronts in the early fifties, 
when neither United Europe nor some sort of updated Commonwealth 
was capable of evoking a vital response. 

There were, however, some serious if belated efforts to present Austria 
as she really was: one thinks back to Crown Prince Rudolf's initiation 
of the monumental Osterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und 
Bild, or to the exertions of outsiders such as Steed, Seton-Watson or 
Eisenmann. Nor, in more recent times, should one forget the several 
attempts of Kann and Magris to capture the ‘thisness’ of Habsburg 
Austria in its diverse aspects But nowhere, as far one can see, has Austria 
been comprehensively presented vis-à-vis her friends or neighbours in 
clash, counterpoint, influence and counter-influence. 

In this context one might have had justifiable hopes that the present 
volume would do the trick. But it does not. In fact it is difficult to say 
even approximately where it is going and whom it is trying to reach 
Certainly it is quite a handsome book, neatly divided with apparent 
lucidity into ‘meaningful’ sections—Weltanschauung’, education and cul- 
ture, foreign travel, visitors to Austria, literary connections, musical rela- 
tionships, and so on But appearances deceive. In the first place there 
seems to be no principle of selection and no yardstick of standard The 
Tange is therefore wide in every sense, and it all adds up to nothing in 
particular. Some examples: Otto Erich Deutsch produces a delicate piece 
of biographical sleuthery in his account oi Nelson in Austria; this is a 
little model of careful research which reads piquantly and touches in an 
appealing picture of a whole society now remote from us but affectingly 
real What, however, is one to make of Ernst Waldinger’s impressions 
of/by/from an American college professor?—The kind of thing one knows 
from any émigré social evening a couple of weeks after the guest has 
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arrived. And then Arthur Burkhard pulls Elizabeth Dowden and her 
Grilparzer translations out of the shadows (how many people know she 
is still there anyway?), punches her round the ring, slaps her down and 
retires gracelessly. So? And then, if you had not guessed, along comes 
Friedrich Wild with some well-chosen remarks on Arthur Burkhard’s 
Grillparzer translations Or you can take Gunther Hamann’s studious 
and exact account of the part played by Austria-Hungary in research and 
exploration within the British Empire; good Humboldt tradition here. 
But unless you happen to find the right page first time you will hit on 
Kurt Paumann’s remarks on the part played by Austrian immigrants in 
developing the cultural life of Canada. ‘Bierernst und Kleinkram’; true, 
your Yurrupean immigrant has made a difference, you know 

But why go on: the non-impact of the New York stage of Austrian 
dramatists who really matter, Beethoven’s American relatives, Ebner- 
Eschenbach and George Eliot, several British writers in Austria before 
the second world war—serious efforts these last two but curiously dis- 
connected fore and aft, possibly to seal them off from the doubtful com- 
pany on either side. 

Al in all: a handsome, expensive, well documented, pretentious and 
nearly pointless collection. Make a note of the index, perhaps: something 
might come in useful sometime. 


University of Adelaide. BRIAN COGHLAN 


THE FACE OF THE THIRD REICH. Joachim C. Fest. Translated by 
Michael Bullock. London, Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1970, pp. 13 + 402. 


The modern world makes much play with images. The politician has his 
public ‘face’, every country, every regime must be projected, in the fixity of 
diapositive or diorama, to the gaze—admiring, fearful or indifferent—of its 
fellows. What was once merely the cartoonist’s convenience—John Bull, 
Marianne, the Russian bear—and a ready shorthand for pithy comment, 
has now become industrialized, a task at which an ever-increasing army of 
PR experts and their political taskmasters beaver away with all the advan- 
tages of modern mass-production and communication methods. Their 
efforts to mask the real features of regime or statesman are met more than 
halfway by the ordinary mortal’s deep-seated need to personify the dark 
forces which run his world, to convince himself that destiny is under con- 
tro] (though, happily, he is by no means always the sucker to whom they, 
like W. C Fields, would deny an even break) The growth of this industry 
of image-making will make the task of future histarians hard indeed 

Not least when, as with Hitler’s Third Reich, a regime and its leaders 
are abruptly erased, and the distorting mirror 1s suddenly turned the other 
way about. How then to find the true image, the real face? Herr Fest, 
armed for the job by studies in history, law and sociology and many years’ 
employment with the image-makers of post-war West German radio and 
TV, has essayed what seems a remarkably successful shot at a balanced 
physiognomy of the Nazi state. He combines a series of profiles of the 
leading figures—Hitler himself at some length and with well-documented 
biographical detail, Goring, Goebbels, Heydrich ‘the successor’, Himmler, 
Bormann ‘the brown eminence’, Röhm, von Papen and Conservative 
collaborators, Rosenberg ‘the forgotten disciple’, Ribbentrop and the ‘de- 
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gradation of diplomacy’, Frank, Baldur von Schirach, Hess, Speer and the 
‘ımmoralıty of the technicians with a description of the behaviour of 
certain groups—the generals, the intellectuals, the women—to end, highly 
suitably, with a study of Rudolf Hoss, ‘the man from the crowd’, Himmler’s 
‘ideal type’ of concentration-camp commandant (‘I am completely normal; 
even while I was carrying out the task of extermination I led a normal 
family life). The picture that results is not just a composite of hateful 
individuals of power who succeeded in leading a whole people astray. 
‘The truth is that a people must first be ın a condition to be led astray 
before it can abandon itself to the totalitarian adventure. ... The National 
Socialist leaders were fundamentally nothing more than particularly well- 
marked examples of a type that was to be met throughout society, and in 
this sense the face of the Third Reich was the face of a whole nation.’ 
In his summing-up, Herr Fest quotes with approval Peter Hoffmann’s 
remark that nothing is more dangerous than now, ‘when the mendacious 
legend of Hitler has been destroyed, to cultivate a new legend against 
Hitler at the cost of truth and justice. Not least important in this connec- 
tion is that the whole guilt should not be attributed to him and National 
Socialism.’ 

For, as his book amply shows, the ability of ruthless power-seekers to 
impose their will on the German people, to arouse an unparalleled chilias- 
tic enthusiasm for a non-ıdeology, rested not in any mystic power they 
happened to possess but in the traditional German lack of a proper attitude 
towards politics, in particular upon the fatal German concept of education 
which excluded politics, which made it the despised business of dubious 
characters or a matter for ‘strong men’. ‘Not the parliamentary committee 
with its need to compromise but Durer’s "The Knight, Death and the 
Devil” appeared in this political consciousness as the symbol of day-to-day 
political action. It celebrated its weakness of orientation as "depth" or 
“soul” and held itself up to the world as the “German way and mission”. 
The real economic distress in Germany during the 1920s and 1930s was a 
symptom rather than a cause: this deeper intellectual tradition was, in Herr 
Fest’s view, the ultimate determinant without which Hitler’s efforts would 
have been in vain. 

As he says, his study could well bave included many other individuals 
(Ley, Hindenburg, Streicher, Frick) and other important groups, notably 
the industrialists But what smoothed Hitler’s path was not so much the 
millions contributed to his funds as the lack of political sense and judg- 
ment on the part of millions of embittered men-in-the-street, who, under 
the pressures of the times, ‘surrendered themselves ever more feverishly to 
the redeemer cult. . . . The failure of such groups as industry, the crvil 
service and the political parties reflected the failure of the whole nation.’ 
He 1s rightly loth, by singling out the behaviour of certain groups, to 
encourage the tendency—inevitably strong in Germany now—to put the 
blame on others and thus further to blunt awareness of the guilt ‘unques- 
tionably shared by the whole German nation for what happened in those 
years.’ 

Michael Bullock’s translation is most competent, and he has taken 
trouble, by explanatory phrases, to render the German suitably for the 
non-specialist English reader. On occasion he strays somewhat from the 
original: “discouraging compliance’ (p 243) does not adequately correspond 
to the 'entmutigende Nachgiebigkeit’ on Great Britain's part which the 
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author wishes to convey as one of the reasons for the failure of the 
opposition conspiracy against Hitler, and ‘war of equipment’ is not a very 
good rendering for 'Materialschlacht (pp. 13&, 146). The index has also 
been suitably anglicized: it omits—no doubt for reasons of space—most 
of the incidental personalities (we find Mann, Thomas, but not Mann, 
Heinrich, Binding, Rudolf or Werfel, Franz). but ıt expands on subjects 
like National Socialism with comprehensive sub-heads; and this is perhaps 
better for an English edition, for whoever wishes to dig deeper will no 
doubt refer to the Piper, or Ullstein paperback, edition in German. On the 
other hand the bibliography, perhaps revised and expanded by the author, 
is more comprehensive than in the German, and where appropriate carries 
the English or U.S. editions and titles (though there are one or two 
unaccountable omissions, such as Trevor-Roper's edition of the private 
correspondence between Bormann and his wife). 


University of Canterbury D. A. PRATER 


MAX FRISCH. DIE DRAMEN. Manfred Jurgensen. Bern, Lukianos- 
Verlag Hans Erpf, 1968, pp. 133. 


In this short work on the plays of Max Frisch, Jurgensen takes issue with 
earlier critics on the subject. Weisstein’s excellent critical study is not 
mentioned, but Stäuble is rapped over the knuckles for not having an 
independent critical] attitude to Frisch's work. 

However, one cannot help feeling slightly uneasy at Jurgensen's cavalier 
treatment of Stauble and others when one looks criticaly at his own 
method. At one point (pg.10) he finds favit with Stauble's claim that 
Frisch ruttelt uns auf, indem er uns auf der Buhne das Problem in pack- 
ender Verdichtung erleben lasst. Jurgensen wishes that Stäuble would 
explain just how Frisch manages to do this. So far so good. But one feels 
that he is making things too easy for himself when he goes on to claim 
that der Satz darf durchaus als reprasentativ für die Art gelten, in der die 
Mehrzahl deutscher und Schweizer Kritiker uber Max Frisch rezensiert 
haben. 'This dismissal is altogether too arbitrary and summary. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters. The first, a polemical and 
programmatic foreword, is followed by an essay on leitmotivischer Sprach- 
symbolismus which has twice been published elsewhere in substantially the 
same form, if not in the same language. By shedding light on the author’s 
critical method and literary tastes, it partly explains why the rest of the 
book breaks up into two distinct groups of chapters—those that lead the 
reader to an increased understanding and appreciation of Frisch’s plays, 
and those that find the reader at variance with the authors approach. 

Jurgensen divides the plays into three groups—the ‘poetic’ plays Santa 
Cruz, Graf Oderland and Don Juan, the ‘dialectic’ plays Die chinesische 
Mauer, Biedermann und die Brandstifter and Andorra, and the ‘war’ plays 
Nun singen sie wieder and Als der Krieg zu Ende war. Biografie is seen 
as being a dialectic play, but the author prefers to discuss it separately at 
the end of the book because it represents a new departure in Frisch’s 
dramaturgy. 

In the chapter Leitmotivischer Sprachsymbolismus it is already apparent 
that Frisch’s plays are not to be examined against a background of the 
theatre. As the book proceeds it becomes increasingly clear that Jurgensen 
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prefers to use them as the raw material for an exercise in the detection 
of symbols. In the introductory essay the symbols are night, snow and 
sea, but many others are tracked down in later sections. 

Jurgensen also reveals that his sympathies lie with Frisch’s poetic dramas, 
regardless of whether or not they are dramatically or theatncally effective. 
This, together with an apparent lack of interest in the political implications 
of the plays, accounts for the fact that the chapters on Biedermann and 
Andorra are the least convincing in the book. 

Jurgensen is disappointed at not being able to find in Biedermann the 
poetic symbols which for him are the most pleasing aspect of Frisch's 
work. He dismisses one critic of the play, Karl Senn, as a vollig im 
dunkeln tappenden Rezensenten because of die unbeschreibliche Kruditat 
und Hilflosigkeit, mit denen der Kritiker dem Charakter des Stückes gege- 
nübersteht, but his own antipathy towards epic theatre prevents him from 
coming to terms with the play. Instead he contents himself with quoting 
liberally from it and throwing interesting light on its genesis. 

The chapter on Andorra suffers from the same faults. Jurgensen’s 
apolitical approach leads him to see Andri as a symbol of the artist (he 
isolates himself from the inhabitants of Andorra because as an artist he 
needs isolation!). There is probably more justification for a similar 
identification in the case of the less political play Biografie, where Jurgen- 
sen sees Antoinette as symbolising dle Kunst an sich. 

The most convincing chapters are those on the ‘poetic’ plays, Santa Cruz 
and Graf Oderland and the final chapter on Biografie, in which Jurgensen 
provides a sensitive analysis of the role chance plays in this drama. 


University of Western Australia I K. McGILL 


TOLSTOY: A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. R. F. Christian. Carn- 
bridge University Press, 1969, pp. 291. 


‘In the last analysis he is a great novelist because he was a great man.” 
So Professor Christian concludes his survey of Tolstoy’s life and works. 
Much has been written in English on Tolstoy the man, the preacher and the 
philosopher; not nearly enough on Tolstoy the writer. This makes par- 
ticularly welcome a book which concentrates firmly on the works and 
devotes 115 of its 291 pages to ‘War and Peace’ and ‘Anna Karenina’. 
Furthermore, they are presented as literature in their own right, and not 
as excuses for discursions into the realms of philosophy, religion or, even 
worse, psychology. I quote from the preface to the book: ‘The terms of 
reference require it to be both introductory and central, and to assume 
little or no knowledge on the reader’s part.’ It is within these terms that 
I offer my critique. 

Professor Christian guides us chronologically through Tolstoy’s long and 
eventful creative life and omits none of the fictional works, major or minor. 
Most of what he writes concerns the stories and novels, but he includes, as 
he should, comment on two important articles, ‘Confession’ and ‘What 1s 
Art?’ The latter is discussed in his final chapter, entitled ‘Art, drama and 
the people’, which also attempts an assessment of Tolstoy the dramatist 
and writer of popular tales and fables. Since the chapter is comparatively 
short (24 pages), one is inevitably left with the impression that too much 
has been squeezed into it, and this is perhaps the book’s chief shortcoming: 
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it attempts too comprehensive a coverage for comfort. To write a short 
critical introduction to the whole of Tolstoy’s work is a formidable under- 
taking. One wonders whether the addition of another fifty pages or so 
might have reduced the feeling of constriction. 

This said, one must admire the skill and thoroughness with which Pro- 
fessor Christian guides his putative novice reader through the intricacies 
of Tolstoy’s work. The genesis and composition of the important works 1s 
given treatment in depth, and particularly valuable for the non-Russian 
specialist are the extracts translated not only from the better known works, 
but also from documents, drafts, etc. which have not previously been 
published in English These are drawn from the definitive ninety-volume 
Jubilee Edition of Tolstoy’s works, published in Russian, 1928-1958, to 
which not even all Russian specialists have ready access The translations 
are especially good in that they help the reader ignorant of Russian to form 
a much better idea of Tolstoy’s style and language than he might have 
gained from any previous English version. The student of English literature 
will also find valuable the parallels that are drawn between Tolstoy and 
such writers as Sterne, Dickens and Thackeray. The author provides con- 
vincing evidence of these and other influences an Tolstoy’s writing. 

‘To assume little or no knowledge on the reader’s part’ is clearly an 
impossible premise. Professor Christian keeps his use of Russian words to 
a minimum (no Cyrillic type is used), and even a Russian specialist might 
profit from his discussion of the precise definition of the word “narod” 
(p. 149) However, the reader largely ignorant of Russian literature might 
be left rather cold by undeveloped references to such writers as Koltsov 
(p. 4), Tyutchev (p. 5), or Aksakov (p. 81). One also wonders en passant 
whether he would recognize Chaikovsky (sic) on page 274. Sınce the 
book is intended as an 'introduction', one supposes that the reader, if 
interested, is intended to pursue such references for himself, but an addi- 
tional footnote or two might have helped. 

Such a shortcoming is only a minor blemish on what wil] certainly be 
used as a basic work by students of European literature, especially the 
novel Professor Christian is not tempted, as others have been, to deify 
Tolstoy. His critical comments are incisive and balanced. He can describe 
his subject as a 'great writer', (which he was), but can also refer to his 
making ‘monstrous errors’ (which he did). The reader who knows his 
Tolstoy will find here an abundance of material] and informed critical 
comment to stimulate him, the reader who does not will be prompted to 
look for himself In this presumably the main object of the author and his 
publishers, the book succeeds admirably. 

The book is very well printed with a mere handful of mistakes. The 
paperback version is reasonably priced. Included are an index, select 
bibliography and a very useful chronological table of Tolstoy’s life and 
works. 


University of Canterbury J. D. GOODLIFFE 


THE SLAVS. Roger Portal London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1969, 
pp. xvii + 508. 


In recent years there has been a spate of scholarly English books on 
Russia or on some aspect of Eastern Europe Professor Portal' book, 
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however, is set apart from this snowballing bibliography in several ways. 
Firstly, it is the first book for a long time to attempt a history of all the 
Slav nations in one volume; secondly, it is written not by an Englishman 
or an American (the Americans seem recently to have inundated the 
market in Slavonic studies—probably the result of the post-sputmk enthusi- 
asm for things Russian), but by a Frenchman, Roger Portal, who is 
Professor of Slavonic History and Civilization at the Sorbonne; further, 
the book ends on a highly optimistic note, which alone distinguishes it 
from the works of the historical Jonahs whose views too often seem to 
spring more from a cold-war psychology than from scholarly objectivity. 

It is, of course, a mammoth task that Professor Portal has set himself. 
Of all the European ethnic groups the Slavs have surely had the most 
eventful, complex, and difficult history. It is a tribute, therefore, to Pro- 
fessor Portal’s style, and to that of his translator, Patrick Evans, that the 
book itself is such a pleasure to read. (A word of praise 1s also due here 
to the publishers, who have made such a superb job of presenting the 
volume.) 

With admirable insight and sympathy for his subject, Professor Portal 
traces over a thousand years the history of the Slav nations from the 
earliest times right up to the 1960s, Painstakingly, he unravels the com- 
plexity of events and personalities that have forged the Slav states as we 
know them today, living in uneasy and tenuous alliance after centuries of 
internal and external conflict which at times has almost destroyed them 
altogether. 

The very important contributions that the Slavs have made to European 
culture are also highlighted by Professor Portal, with some excellent chap- 
ters on painting, music, and cinema, topics not normally dealt with in any 
significant depth by historians. 

The book helps explain why it is that, despite their many outward simi- 
larities, the Slav countries also display such profound differences in their 
cultures and general life-styles, why it is, for example, that the western 
traveller in Eastern Europe can feel quite at home in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia, but has the sensation of entering a new world 
altogether as soon as he crosses the Polish-Russian frontier at Brest. 

The book contains many excellent photographs, drawings, maps, and 
tables, including a comprehensive glossary of Slavonic terms, and a useful 
and clear chronological table. The bibliography, as one might expect, is 
predominantly French. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of this book is the author’s unusually 
sympathetic approach to his subject. One has become so accustomed to the 
dark forebodings expressed by most western commentators (especially 
American) on the Eastern European scene that Professor Portal’s gallic 
optimism makes a very refreshing change indeed, 

However, Les Slaves was first published in France in 1965, and one 
cannot but wonder how much different the author’s approach might have 
been had he been writing some three or four years later, with all of 
Eastern Europe echoing to the rumble of Russian tanks through the streets 
of Prague. 


University of Queensland JOHN CONN 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES: THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. A. R. 
Barter. Newton Abbot, David & Charles, 1970, pp. 171. 


The comparative method is concerned with the facilitation of foreign 
language learning through a knowledge of the cognate words in the mother- 
tongue of the learner and the foreign language. The author recommends 
the close study of cognates as a prelude to foreign language learning. The 
first step involves compiling a list of cognates which ‘would form an 
initial vocabulary on which further studies could be based’. This should 
allow the learner to obtain a basic minimum difficulty vocabulary and to 
see the patterns of correspondence betweer. English and the foreign 
language. Knowledge of one foreign language means of course an increase 
in the fund of known cognates and thus facilitates the learning of another 
foreign language. 

Such an approach to language invites a great deal of historical detail, 
but the author has wisely kept this to a minimum. The book deals mainly 
with modern Romance and Germanic languages, but some attention is paid 
to Arabic, Swahili, Malay, and some Indian languages. The influence of 
Latin and Greek on other languages is closely examined. There is a short 
historical account of the influence of each Janguage on English and other 
languages, and this leads on to discussion of the formal relationships 
between the cognates in the various languages. Some word lists are given 
and there are several illustrative passages written using Latinate or Ger- 
manic vocabulary. There are also passages made up of cognates which may 
be easily translated into English without a knowledge of the particular 
foreign language. 

There are pitfalls in the comparative method. Cognates which are 
formally similar often have different meanings, or their meanings differ 
just enough to be musleading. Often some of the meanings of a word 
overlap with those of its cognate, but other meanings do not. Demonstrasi 
in Indonesian refers only to a political demonstrauon and cannot be used 
in the sense of ‘showing clearly by giving proofs and examples’. Thus, 
when learning demonstrasi, the learner needs to be aware of the areas of 
overlap, and the areas of meaning where there is no overlap. As well as 
these problems with meaning, the various word groups in which a word 
occurs may differ from those in which its cognate occurs, and there may 
be a significant difference in the relative frequency of the related words. 
It would be unwise to teach an infrequent word in a foreign language 
simply because it had a cognate in English. Such teaching could lead to 
untypical usage. Helen S. Eaton's Word Frequency Dictionary is a guide 
in such situations. 

The strength of the comparative method 1s also its weakness By making 
use of correspondence between the mother-tongue and the foreign langu- 
age, the teacher allows the learner to acquire vocubulary quickly and with 
little effort. However, the method also increases the possibility of inter- 
ference between the mother-tongue and the foreign language 

In spite of these reservations, the comparative method is a useful one 
and plays an important part in some language teaching courses. Mr 
Barters book is a useful and witty introduction to the approach. (The 
classic in this field is The Loom of Language by Frederick Bodmer.) It 
does not however provide an exhaustive fund of source material for differ- 
ent languages. For that information it is necessary to go to other sources. 


Victoria University of Wellington I. S. P. NATION 
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FORTSCHRITT INS NICHTS Andreas Lommel. Zurich, Atlantis Verlag, 
1969, pp. 197. 


Dr Lommel first visited north-western Australia as a member of the 1938 
Frobenius Expedition. The party’s researches were concentrated mainly 
on three tribes in the Kimberley Division—the Ungarinyin, the Worora, 
and the Unambal—then living, in Lommel’s words, ‘in almost every 
imaginable state between undisturbed original culture and complete ab- 
sorption’. Towards the end of their stay members of the party received 
glimpses of the Kurangara cult which was at that time being introduced 
from the interior desert regions. 

English readers will find the 1938 scientific material gathered by Lommel 
in two short articles published in the anthropological journal Oceania. 
They are: Notes on Sexual Behaviour and Initiation, Wunambal Tribe, 
North-Western Australia (O, vol. XX, No 2, Dec. 1949) and Modern 
Culture Influences on the Aborigines (O, vol. XXI, No. 1, Sept. 1950). 

After World War II Lommel, now Director of the State Museum cf 
Ethnology in Munich, returned to his former field, accompanied by his 
wife, Katharina Lommel The latter, a gifted artist, was responsible for 
the fine copies of aboriginal rock and bark paintings and decorated objects, 
and the excellent designs and text illustrations, which made their joint 
volume Die Kunst des funften Erdteils (1959) one of the most beautiful 
books ever produced on the aboriginal Australian art forms. 

These publications contain all the scientific information and details of 
field work (also most of the illustrations) on which Lommel’s latest book 
has been factually based. They are important because Lommel fails to list 
the studied tribes and gives scarcely any place names in Fortschritt ins 
Nichts. But whereas Lommel in his earlier writings had shown that he 
could evaluate aboriginal Australian culture in the terminology of a 
critical ethnologist, and discuss, in cold sociological terms, the aboriginals 
as members of a dying social order undermined by European culture- 
contact, Fortschritt ins Nichts reveals a wholly new author: a European 
capable of responding with deep emotion to the aesthetic properties of the 
aboriginal art forms, and filled with warm human understanding for the 
plight of dark men and women, whose way of life and social order, beliefs 
and economic activities, culture and languages, were all collapsing in a 
matter of a few decades after they had lost their rights to a land which 
had been theirs for thousands of years. The clear-headed scientist respon- 
sible for the 1938 expedition account in Oceania had become, in 1969, a 
warm-hearted humanitarian, with the sensitiviues of an artist and a poet. 
His very style, too, infused now with deep emotion, had undergone, as it 
were, ‘a sea-change into something rich and strange’. 

Some passages in Fortschiitt ins Nichts are among the most sensitive 
pieces of writing yet done about the Australian scene and its people. A 
single sentence suffices to sum up the impression made upon a European 
artist by the sign of one of the huge Wondjina paintings in the north-west: 
‘From the horseshoe-shaped outline, the mouthless face, the eyes were 
looking down upon us earnestly: here the soul of past millennia was 
gazing out of the painting’ Again, there is deep pathos in Lommel’s 
description of old men’s visits to the scenes of their youthful wanderings: 
‘The old, lonely, solitary wanderers, who cannot bring themselves to accept 
some form of food relief from the stations and to die there slowly, traverse. 
sick and hungry, the land of their fathers. They continue their attempts 
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to freshen the outlines of the rock paintings, in accordance with tradition. 
Their tortured, trembling lines can still at times be discovered on the 
rocks: the colours are still fresh.’ Similarly the strange, and sometimes 
crude (to European minds) marital institutions and sexual habits of the 
dark Australians, which had been described with cold exactness in the 
Oceania articles, are treated with deep understanding in Fortschritt ins 
Nichts: here, without changing the factual details, Lommel shows how 
love, loyalty, jealousy, and murderous anger used to fill the love-lives of 
the dark men and women in this region, and impel them to passionate 
action—just as similar feelings have motivated human beings everywhere 
since the dawn of human life. 

Occasionally Lommel’s later account is marred Ey inaccuracies that have 
persisted from his earlier accounts. Lommel could converse with his dark 
informants only in outback pidgin English; and this form of 'English'— 
in which ‘kill’ means ‘hit’, ‘cheeky’ means ‘angry or ‘vicious’, ‘dreamim” 
means ‘totem’, and so on—is not an adequate medium for the gathering 
of information about the highly complex concepts found in aboriginal 
mythology ‘Unfortunately, Lommel is here in ‘good’ company; for most 
Australian anthropologists, too, ignorant of the difficult and sensitive 
aboriginal languages, have done their researches in pidgin English The 
misunderstood word ‘dreamin’ (Lommel's Traum) alone has perhaps been 
responsible for more falsifications of the aboriginal religious beliefs than 
any other term found in the vocabularies of Australian anthropologists. 

But these occasional inexactitudes of dete! need not worry a reader 
looking for an accurate general picture of aboriginal society. Here he 
will find a community of living men and women attending to their daily 
chores, both new and traditional, and still drawing emotional satisfaction 
and spiritual strength from the religious ties linking the visible world of 
their senses with that supernatural world which was fused so intimately 
with their everyday experiences. Aboriginal religion was based on a belief 
in the existence of indivisible, personal ties linkiag men, nature, and the 
supernatural beings. Lommel gives many convincing pen sketches of living 
figures (for instance, the ‘poet Allan’): thes» are far removed from the 
nameless shadows, vaguely labelled ‘informants’, that are normally mention- 
ed by the anthropologists. 

Fortschritt ins Nichts indicates Lommel’s conviction that all European- 
Australian efforts to ‘assimilate’ the remnants of the indigenous dark 
population into white society can terminate only in disaster for the latter. 
He rightly emphasizes the decline of the full-blood population, which had 
reached near-genocidal proportions by 1938. He believes that in the end 
nothing will survive of the languages, the legal norms, the social institu- 
tions, or the religious beliefs of the dark folz. 

This is ‘progress into nothingness’—death of all aboriginal culture and 
the physical absorption of the survivors into the white master race. In 
opposition to Lommel’s predictions it must, however, be pointed out that 
today it is precisely the part-coloured folk who are deliberately calling 
themselves ‘Aboriginals’ (with a capital 'A'), demanding special land 
rights, and searching for a new identity for themselves—an identity that 
will distinguish them from that of the white population 

As Lommel points out, ‘progress into nothingness’ is a problem affecting 
not only the aboriginal Australians but—in its cultural, social, and political 
aspects—all coloured peoples who comprise tha; so-called ‘Third World’ 
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which has recently been brought into sharp confrontation with the Europ- 
ean world of high technological development. Ultimately it is a problem 
for the white nations as well—faced as they are with the pollution of the 
earth's atmosphere and rivers, with threats of nuclear and biological war- 
fare, and with the continued failure of their cultural leaders to evolve any 
system of philosophy worthy of being called a Weltanschauung—a scientifi- 
cally correct view of the universe capable of giving rational meaning to 
the ‘civilized’ way of life, present and future. 


University of Adelaide T. G. H. STREHLOW 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. John L. McKenzie. The Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson History of Religion, 1969, pp. xiv + 288. 


THiS survey, by an American Jesuit, of the current state of Roman 
Catholicism is a useful introduction for the general reader, but will not 
serve the specialist. | 

The author sees Romanism, like all religions, as a social phenomenon, 
in which a religious group seeks corporate communion with its deity 
through its accredited sacred personnel. The distinctive nature of Roman- 
ism has emerged in the historical stages of the conversion of Constantine, 
the identification of western Europe as Christendom, and the differentia- 
tion of Romanism from Europeanism at the Reformation. The character- 
istic feature of Romanism is centralization. But it is also an ethos, a style 
—and the book describes this Roman way. 

The description is divided into four main sections: structure, worship, 
beliefs, works. (1) The first section receives the fullest treatment, on the 
grounds that in the church’s structure its Romanism is most evident. Pope, 
cardinals, bishops, priests. laity and religious communities form not a 
simple hierachy of subordination, but a complex interlocking power struc- 
ture, (2) ‘The liturgical cult of Romanism has received the next most 
extensive treatment because Romanism is the most liturgical of the Chris- 
tian churches and because Romanism attaches an efficacy to liturgical wor- 
ship given by no other Christian Church’ (267). Here the seven sacra- 
ments are treated, together with Devotions and Mysticism. (3) The author 
does not present even a sketch of the major beliefs of Romanism, but 
merely indicates the general nature of Roman belief. The one doctrine 
selected for illustrative treatment is faith, defined according to Aquinas 
and Vatican I as ‘an intellectual assent under the impulse of the will’ to 
truth revealed by God. Concluding discussion of faith, the author asks 
whether Romanism attains the Pauline ‘faith which works through love’. 
‘The modern Roman Catholic does not really understand what this kind 
of faith is; and the rethinking of faith must restore it for him’ (198). 
(4) The section on works is the least cohesive, covering saints, education, 
missions, benevolent operations, parish, preaching. 

Criticism of the book is largely disarmed by three factors. First, the 
publishers’ requirements, that the author cover so much in so short a 
space, make inevitable the sketchy nature of the book and the consequent 
compression, distortion or even elimination of topics. Secondly, the author 
is apologetically aware of these limitations. Thirdly, because of the brief 
treatment of topics, it would be unfair to offer specialized criticism, for 
example, on the basis of biblical scholarship or of modern theology. But 
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all allowances made, the brevity and generality of the treatment some- 
times leads to obscurity. The treatment is more telling when a concrete 
example is provided. The examples, like the author, come from U.S.A. 
Australasians will find no particular illumination of local Romanism. And, 
despite appropriate Chapters, readers must look elsewhere for any adequate 
treatment of church-and-state or of wider ecumenical relations with other 
Christian or non-Christian religious groups. The author’s phenomenologi- 
cal approach presents Romanism's understanding of itself—neither an 
outsider’s view, nor an insider’s individual view. Even criticisms of actual 
Romanism are made only on the basis of its own ideal nature and aims; 
it is not measured against other criteria, whether ‘Christ’, ‘gospel’, ‘New 
Testament’, or the needs of modern society. This is disappointing, since 
criticisms the author does make suggest that, if speaking in his own right, 
he might have developed a more radical interpretation of the identity and 
destiny of Romanism. 

There is an adequate index; notes are almost entirely bibliographical. 
Misprints are very few; there are occasional patches of faulty type. The 
sixteen pages of illustrations are not remarkably well chosen, and are 
arranged in groups which do not correspond to the Table of Contents. 


University of Newcastle D. W. PALMER 


THE MIDDLE AGES: A POPULAR HISTORY. Joseph Dahmus. Lon- . 
don, Gollancz, 1969, pp. 408. 


‘Middle Ages’ is a term which strictly applies only to Western Europe: 
Russia and the Slav lands never had a classical age and Byzantium never 
had a modern one; Islam sprang into existence in the middle of our so- 
called Dark Age, and to talk of a Chinese or Indian ‘Middle Age’, as some 
have done, is absurd. Perhaps the term is misleading and ought to be 
dropped. Yet there is a real unity in the millennium between the ‘fall of 
Rome’ (whatever that means precisely} and the Renaissance, and if care- 
fully defined and limited the concept may still be found serviceable. The 
geographical limits are France and its cultural extension, post-Conquest 
England, western Germany and northern Italy: Spain. Sicily and Scandin- 
avia are for various reasons marginal. Chronologically, there is a good case 
for starting the medieval period à la Pirenne with the Arab conquests and 
Charlemagne, and concluding it with the classically-inspired revival of 
culture in Italy. Most medieval historians, however, still feel called on to 
plod through the centuries from Constantine ‘or even, Trajan) onwards, 
and to pull in Russia and Hungary and Poland in order, they imagine, to 
cover ‘Europe’ in the Gaullist sense from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
Professor Dahmus has written a conventional summary of medieval 
history with no concessions to the innovating approaches of scholars like 
Heer and Southern. His account is accurate, well-balanced and sympathetic 
to its subject, but it opens up no new vistas. Some day a really revolu- 
tionary historian will arise to re-write Europe's story with stress on two 
aspects: 1. the constant pressure of Islam from south and east from the 
Arab to the Ottoman conquests, a pressure resisted by the Franks, the 
Byzantines and the Crusaders. (The Crusades were not limited to Palestine 
and the two centuries from 1096 to 1291). 2. The succession of pagan 
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nomad assaults from the East, which follow a regular line of advance from 
Turkestan across the Russian steppes towards the middle Danube, and 
culminate in the Mongol devastation of Russia, Poland and Hungary in 
1237-42. These Asian barbarians never broke into Germany and Italy; 
the West was free to grow to maturity in safety, and the cultural imbalance 
of the two halves of Europe derives from this circumstance. W H. 
McNeill's Europe's Steppe Frontier (1964) points the way to further re- 
search into this important and neglected topic. When we grasp that a 
united Europe 1s a myth and never existed in the Middle Ages or at any 
other time. we shall have taken a big step forward in the historical under- 
standing of our past 


University of Canterbury J. J. SAUNDERS 
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BUCKNALL, Barbara J., The Religion of Art in Proust, University of 
Illinois Press, 1970, sent by American Univ Pub. Group, London, pp. vi 
+ 218 

BURNSHAW, Stenley, The Seamless Web, London, Allen Lane, The 
Penguin Press, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith, Wellington, pp. xii + 320 
CAMILLE, Claude and DEHAINE, Michel, Dictionary of Data Pro- 
cessing/Dictionnaire de L'Informatique, Vol I, London, Harrap, 1970, pp. 
278 

CARASSUS, Emilien (ed), Vallés: Le Bachelier, Paris, Garnier Flam- 
marion, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 318 (paperback). 

CARASSUS, Emilien (ed.), Vallès: L'Insurgé, Paris, Garnier-Flammarion, 
1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp 316 (paperback). 

CARLSON, Leland H. (ed), The Writings of John Greenwood and Henry 
Barrow 1591-1593, Published for The Sir Halley Stewart Trust, London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1970, pp. xiv + 515. 

CAWS, Mary Ann, The Poetry of Dada and Surrealism, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1970, pp. x + 226. 

CECIL, David (ed and intr), Max Beerbohm, London, Bodley Head, 
1970, pp. 390. 

CHAILLET, Jean, Etudes de Grammaire et de Style, Tome Second, Paris, 
Bordas, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 400 (paperback) 

CHAPMAN, R. W. (ed.), New ed corrected by J D. Fleeman, Boswell 
Life of Johnson, Oxford Paperbacks, Oxford University Press, 1970, pp 
xxiv + 1492 

CHISHOLM, A. R, A Study of Christopher Brennan's ‘The Forest of 
Night’, Melbourne University Press, 1970, pp. 112. 

CHURCHILL, R C. (ed), The Concise Cambridge History of English 
Literature, Cambridge University Press, 1970, Revised third edition, pp. 
xii + 976. 

CLARK, T. W (ed). The Novel in India, London, Allen & Unwin, 1970, 
pp 239. 

CLEMOES. Peter, Rhythm and Cosmic Order in Old English Christian 
Literature, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp 27 (paperback). 
CLINE, C L. (ed.), The Letters of George Meredith, Vols. I, II & III, 
Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. xlii + 555, xxvii + 1150, xxxii + 1786. 
CLOSS, August, and PUGH WILLIAMS, T. (eds), The Harrap Antho- 
logy of German Poetry, London, Harrap, 1969, 2nd ed., pp. 575. 

COATE, H. H. J., and OATES, Lynette, 4 Grammer of Ngarinjin, Western 
Australia, No. 25, Canberra, Australian Institute of Aborıginal Studies, 
1970, pp x + 112 

COMBE, T G. S, and RICKARD, P (eds), The French Language, 
Studies presented to Lewis Charles Harmer, London, Harrap, 1970, pp. 237. 
CONLON, Pierre M., Prélude au Siècle des Lumières en France, Tome 
Premier 1680-1691, Genéve, Droz, 1970, pp. 679. 

DAVID, Claude, WITTKOWSKI, Wolfgang, and RYAN, Lawrence, Kleist 
und Frankreich, Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1969, pp 121 

DAVISON, Dennis (ed.), Restoration Comedies, Oxford Paperbacks, 
O.U.P, 1970, pp xv -- 399, 
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DAVOUST E-P., Mission Spéciale, London, Harrap, 1970, pp. 89. 
DELAISEMENT, Gérard (ed.), Voltaire: Lettres, Paris, Didier, 1970, sent 
by Harrap, London, pp. 96 (paperback). 

DELAISEMENT, Gérard (ed.), Madame De Sévigné: Lettres, Paris, 
Didier, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 112 (paperback). 

DEMETZ, Peter (and others), Der Dichter urd scine Zeit, Literatur und 
Geschichte. Band 1, Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm, 1970, pp 227. 

DE PETRA, Yvette, Illus. by DEDINI, Eldon, La Clef, New York, Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1970, pp. xix + 413 + xxiv. 

DE SAUZE, E B., DAWSON, Eugene K., ard GILLIAM, B. June, Un 
peu de tout, New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970, 3rd edition, 
pp. 293. 

DICTIONARY, GREBE, Paul and MULLER Wolfgang (compiled by), 
Duden Was Bedeutet das? London, Harrap, in association with Biblio- 
graphisches Institut AG, Mannheim, 1970, (not paged). 

DICTIONARY, MARKS, GA. and FARMER, A. J. (eds), Harrap's 
French-English Dictionary of Slang and Colloquialisms: J Marks, London, 
Harrap, 1970, pp. 255. 

DONALDSON, Ian, The World Upside-Down, Comedy from Jonson to 
Fielding, London, Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. 211. 

DOWDEY, Clifford, Robert E Lee: A Biography, London, Gollancz, 
1970, sent by Hicks Smith, W’ton, pp. xiv + 781. 

DRONKE, Peter, Poetic Individuality in the Middle Ages, New Departures 
in Poetry 1000-1150, Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. x + 234. 
DUCHET, Claude (ed), Zola: La Curée, Paris, Garnier-Flammarion, 
1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 313. 

DURRANT, Geoffrey, Wordsworth and the Great System, Cambridge 
University Press, 1970, pp. viii + 179. 

EBNER, Jakob, Wie sagt man in Osterreich? Duden Taschenbücher, 8, 
Mannheim, Bibliographisches Institut, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, 
pp. 268 (paperback). 

ELLIOTT-BATEMAN, Michael (ed.), The Fourth Dimension of Warfare, 
Vol 1, Intelligence/Subversion/Resistance, Manchester University Press, 
1970, pp. xi + 181. 

ELLIS, J. M. Kleist's Prinz Friedrich Von Homburg, University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 97, University of California 
Press, 1970, pp. 132. 

ELLIS, P Berresford and GHOBHAINN, Seumas Mac A', Foreword by 
H MacDiarmid, The Scottish Insurrection cf 1820, London, Gollancz, 
1970, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. 374. 

ENCKELL, R and others, Festskrift till Olof Enckell 12.3.70, Helsingfors, 
Svenska Litteratursallskapet, 1970, pp. 218. 

EVANS, Maurice, Spenser's Anatomy of Heroism, Cambridge University 
Press, 1970, pp. viu + 244. 

FAYOLLE, Roger (ed.), Stendhal: Racine et Shakespeare, Paris, Garnier- 
Flammarion, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 250 (paperback). 

FEST, Joachim C., Trans. by Michael Bullock, The Face of The Third 
Reich, London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, 
pp. xui 4- 402 

FLETCHER, J E (Compiled by), Short Title Catalogue of German 
Imprints in Australia from 1501 to 1800, Monash University, Dept. of 
German, 1970, pp. 229. 
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FLOWER, J. E. Bernanos: Journal d'un curé de campagne, Studies in 
French Literature 16, London, Edward Arnold, 1970, pp. 64. 

FORSYTH, J., 4 Grammar of Aspect, Studies in the Modern Russian 
Language, Extra Volume, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. xii + 
386. 


FRITZ, Horst, Literarischer Jugendstil und Expressionismus, Stuttgart, 
J.B Metzlersche, 1970, pp. vir + 310. 

FRODSHAM, J. D., (Trans. with intr.), The Poems of Li Ho 719-817, 
Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. Ixiv + 314. 

GAILLARD, Pol (ed.), Victor Hugo: Les Misérables, Paris, Bordas, 1969, 
sent by Harrap, London, pp. 255 (paperback). 

GALLIOT, M. (ed.), Verlaine: Poémes Choisis, Paris, Didier, 1969, sent 
by Harrap, London, pp. 112 (paperback). 

GARDNER, Helen (revised and ed.), F. P. Wilson: Shakespeare and the 
New Bibliography, 1970, Oxford University Press, pp. xi + 136. 
GEORGI, Annette, Das lateinische und deutsche Preisgedicht des Mittel- 
alters, Philologische Studien und Quellen, Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1970, 
pp 205. 

GITTINGS, Robert (ed.), Letters of John Keats, Oxford Paperbacks 214, 
Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. xxvii + 418. 

GLASS, Amee and HACKETT, Dorothy, Pitjantjatjara Grammar, Austra- 
lian Aboriginal Studies No. 34, Canberra, Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies, 1970, pp. xvi + 118. 

GOLDMAN, Albert and SPRINCHORN, Evert (eds.), Trans. by H. Ash- 
ton Ellis, Wagner on Music & Drama, London, Gollancz, 1970, sent by 
Hicks Smith, W’ton, pp. 447. 

GORDON, Ian A, (ed. with introd.), John Galt: The Entail, Oxford 
University Press, 1970, pp. xxii + 414. 

GORE, Keith, Sartre: La Nausée and Les Mouches, Studies in French 
Literature 17, London, Edward Arnold, 1970, pp. 70. 

GOYET, Thérèse (ed.), Bossuet: Oraisons Funèbres, Paris, Bordas, 1969, 
sent by Harrap, London, pp. 191 (paperback). 

GREEN, Peter, The Year of Salamis 480-479 BC, London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1970, pp. xv + 326. 

GREEN, Peter, Alexander The Great, London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1970, pp. 272. 

GRIFFITHS, John, Carnaval, Book Four, London, Harrap, 1970, pp. viii 
+ 196. 

GRIFFITHS, Richard, The Dramatic Technique of Antoine De Montck- 
restien, Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. ix + 236. 

GRIMSLEY, Ronald (ed.), Rousseau: Religious Writings, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1970, pp. 403. 

HAAS, Gerhard, Essay, Sammlung Metzler, Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlersche, 
1970, pp. 88 (paperback). 

HABSBURG, Otto Von, Charles V, London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1970, pp. xiv + 258. 

HAMBLY, Gavin and others, Central Asia, London, Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 1969, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. viii + 388. 

HANSON, E (Trans from the Russian), Ostrovsky: Artistes and Ad- 
mirers, Manchester University Press, New York, Barnes & Noble, 1970, 
pp. xxxvii + 68 (paperback). 
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HATTON, Ragnhild, Europe in the Age of Louis XIV, London, Thames 
& Hudson, 1970, sent by Cassell, Auckland, pp. 263 (paperback). 

HAYES, John R. (ed.), Cognition and the Development of Language, 
New South Wales, John Wiley & Sons, 1970, rp. x + 369. 

HEDBERG. Jonas (ed), Kungliga Finska Artilleriofficerares Dagbocker 
1808-1809, Helsingfors, Svenska Litteratursallskapet, 1969, pp. 204. 
HEMMINGS, F. W. J, Emile Zola, Oxford Paperbacks, O.U.P., 1970, 2nd 
ed., pp. 331. 

HBRGENHAN, L. T. (ed), George Meredith- The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond, Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1970, pp. xxv -- 613. 
HEURLIN, Kaj and OLAGUE, Ignacio, Mundo Hispano, London, 
Harrap, 1970, pp 191. 

HIGHTOWER, James Robert (Trans. and comm.), The Poetry of T'ao 
Ch'ien, Oxford Library of East Asian Literatures, Oxford University Press, 
1970, pp. ix + 290. 

HOPE. A. D, A Midsummer Eve's Dream, Vanations on a theme by 
Wıllıam Dunbar, Canberra, Aust Nat. Univ. Press, 1970, pp. vii + 333. 
IRELAND, G. W., André Gide, A Study of his creative writings, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. xu + 447. 

IRESON, J. C., Lamartine: A Revaluation, Uaiversity of Hull, 1969, pp. 
66. 

JAMES, Robert Rhodes, Churchill: A Study in Failure 1900-1939, London, 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith. W'ton, pp. xvi + 371. 
JAMESON, Storm, Parthian Words, London, Collins & Harvill, 1970, pp 
155 

KAFITZ, Dieter, Lohensteins Arminius, Stuttgart, J B. Metzlersche, 1970, 
pp. vi + 210. 

KEATES, L. W. (ed.), 4 Manual of Spanish and Portuguese Prose Com- 
position for advanced students, London, Harrap, 1969, pp. xl + 167. 
KIRK, G. S, Myth: Its Meanings and Functions in Ancient and Other 
Cultures, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp xii + 299. 

KOLINSKY, Eva, Engagierter Expressionismus, Stuttgart, J.B. Metzler- 
sche, 1970, pp. 232. 

KRATOCHVIL, Paul (ed), Lu Hsin: Three Stories, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1970, pp. lv + 26. 

KREUZER, Helmut (ed.), Gestaltungsgeschichte und Gesellschaftsge- 
schichte, Stuttgart, J.B. Metzlersche, 1970, pp. xii + 624. 

KUBLY, Herbert, Gods and Heroes, London, Gollancz, 1970, sent by 
Hicks Smith, W’ton, pp xv + 437. 

KUNZ, Josef, Die Deutsche Novelle im 19 Jahrhundert, Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt, 1970, pp. 178. 

KUNZE, Konrad, Studien zur Legende der heiligen Maria Aegyptiaca im 
deutschen Sprachgebiet, Philologische Studien tnd Quellen, Heft 49, Berlin, 
Erich Schmidt, 1970, pp. 220. 

LANDERS, W. M. (ed), Balzac: La Rabouilleuse, Harrap's French 
Classics, London, Harrap, 1970, pp. li + 305. 

LANGUAGE GUIDE Booklets in French/Italian/German/Spanish, Berlin, 
Polyglott, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 31 for each copy. 
LAURENCE, Dan H. (ed), The Bodley Head Bernard Shaw: Collected 
Plays with their Prefaces, Vol. I, London, Max Reinhardt, 1970, 3rd 
edition, pp. 802. 

LAUTMAN, J, PARODI, I. L., and TRIOLAIRE, G., La Vie Economique 
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& Sociale de la Nation, Classe Première, Paris, Bordas, 1970, sent by 
Harrap, London, pp 143 (paperback). 

LAYCOCK, D. C. (ed.), Linguistic Trends in Australia, Canberra, Austra- 
lian Aboriginal Studies No. 23, 1970, pp. vii + 95. 

LEIBFRIED, Erwin, Kritische Wissenschaft vom Text, Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzlersche, 1970, pp. xii + 360. 

LE HIR, Yves (ed ), Matines de La Vierge, Martial D'Auvergne, Geneva, 
Droz/Paris, Minard, 1970, pp. xxvi + 199. 

LEHISTE, Ilse, Suprasegmentals, New South Wales, John Wiley & Sons, 
1970, pp. vi + 194. 

LLOYD, Albert L. (ed.), Der Münchener Psalter Des 14. Jahrhunderts, 
Texte des spaten Mittelalters und der frühen Neuzeit, Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt, 1970, pp. 68. 

McFARLANE, James Walter (ed.). Peer Gynt, Play in Five Acts, English 
version by Christopher Fry based on a literal translation by Johan Fil- 
linger, The Oxford Ibsen, Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. 169 (paper- 
back). 

McFARLANE, James Walter (Transl and edit), Ibsen Plays, Oxford 
Paperbacks, OU P., 1970, pp. xxv + 276. 

McGREGOR, R. S (ed. from tape-recordings in Hindi by A. S. KALST), 
Exercises in Spoken Hindi, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. x + 85. 
MACCHI, Viadimiro (ed), Sansoni-Harrap Standard Italian and English 
Dictionary, Part I A-L., London, Harrap/Rome, Sansoni, 1970, pp. xxii + 
759. 


MACDONALD, S. S. H (ed), Chao Shu-Li: The Tale of Li Youcafs 
Rhymes, Cambridge Unrversity Press, 1970, pp. Ixviii -- 67 (paperback). 
MALBLANC, Alfred (intr. and notes), Claude Tiller: Mon Oncle Ben- 
jamin, Paris, Didier, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp 278 (paperback). 
MARTIN, B K. and KNIGHT, S T., Aspects of Celtic Literature, Mono- 
graph No. 1, Sydney University Press for Australian Academy of the 
Humanities, 1970, pp. 47 (paperback). 

MASTERS, Brian, A Student's Guide to Molière, Students’ guides to 
European literature, Auckland, Heinemann Educational, 1970, pp. 91. 
MASTERS, Brian, A Student's Guide to Sartre, Students’ guides to Euro- 
pean literature, Auckland, Heinemann Educational, 1970, pp. x + 82. 
MAYER, C A. (ed), Clément Marot: Oeuvres Diverses, University of 
London. The Athlone Press, 1966, sent by Melbourne University Press, 
pp 300. 

MERRILEES, Brian S (ed.), Le Petit Plet, Oxford, Pub. for the Anglo- 
Norman Text Society by Basil Blackwell, 1970, pp. xxxvi + 86. 
METCALF, George J. and SCHULTZ, H Stefan (eds.), Deutsche Beitrage 
zur geistigen Überlieferung, VI. Band, Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm, 1970, 
pp. 198. 

MEYER, Herman, Diese sehr ernsten Scherze, Poesie Und Wissenschaft, 
Band XIX, Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm, 1970, pp. 52. 

MICHA, Alexandre (Chron. and intr.), Montaigne: Essais, Books 1, 2 and 
3, Paris, Garnier Flammarion, 1969, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 443, 507, 
377. 

MILGATE, W (ed.), John Donne: A Life, R. C Bald, Oxford University 
Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 627. 

MILLS, Howard (ed.), Thomas Love Peacock, London, Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. 240. 
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MILNER, Jan, The Structure of Values in George Eliot, Prague, Charles 
University Press, 1968, pp. x + 139. 

MORTON, Brian N., Beaumarchais: Correspondance, Tomes 1 & 2 
(Février 1773-Décembre 1776), Paris, Nizet, 1969, pp. xxxvin + 249, 280. 
MULVIHILL, E. R and SANCHEZ, R. G. (eds.), Galdós: Miau, Oxford 
University Press, 1970, pp xxiu + 339. 

NICOLET, Heinrich, Die ‘Verlorene’ Zeit, Untersuchungen zur Struktur 
der Einbildungskraft Oskar Loerkes, Zurich, Atlantis, 1969, pp. 187. 
NISBET, H. B., Herder and Scientific Thought, Cambridge, The Modern 
Hum. Research Association, 1970, pp. vin + 133. 

NISBET, H. B, Herder and the Philosophy and History of Science, Cam- 
bridge, The Modern Hum. Research Association, 1970, pp. xi 4- 358. 
NUGENT, Elizabeth M. (ed.), The Thought and Culture of the English 
Renaissance, An Anthology of Tudor Prose 1481-1555, Vols. I & II, Re- 
prints of 1954 ed, pp. xiu + 294, 297-704 (paperbacks) 

O'NEILL, Judith (ed.), Critics on Jane Austen, Readings in Literary 
Cniticism 5, London, Allen & Unwin, 1970, pp. viii + 104 (paperback). 
PALEY, Morton D., Energy and the Imagination, A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Blake's Thought, Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. 272. 
PARKES, Henry Bamford, The Divine Order, Western culture in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, London, Gcllancz, 1970, sent by Hicks 
Smith, W'ton, pp. 480 + xv. 

PEI, Mario. Words in Sheep's Clothing, London, Allen & Unwin, 1970, 
pp 248. 

PERKINS, Bradford, The Great Rapprochement: England and the United 
States 1895-1914, London, Gollancz, 1969, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, 
pp. viii + 341. 

PETTET, E. C., On the Poetry of Keats, Library Edition, Cambridge 
University Press, 1970, (Reprint of 1957 ed.), pp x + 395. 

PICHOIS. Claude (ed.), Colette: Le Blé en Herbe, Pans, Garnier-Flam- 
marion, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 188 (paperback). 

PLOURDE, Michel (ed.), Paul Claudel: Une Musique du Silence, Les 
Presses de l'Université de Montréal, 1970, pp. xviii + 393. 

POINTON, Marcia R, Milton & English Art, Manchester University 
Press, 1970, pp. xlii + 276. 

POLHEIM, Karl Konrad (ed ). Theorie und Kritik der Deutschen Novelle 
von Wieland bis Musil, Tubingen, Max Niemeyer, 1970, pp. xv + 197. 
POND, Karl S, French by Degrees, New Jersey, Prentice Hall, 1970, 
pp. xv + 424. 

PRICE, R.. M. (ed), An Anthology of Quevedo's Poetry, Manchester 
University Press, 1970, pp. 135. 

QUAINTON, Malcolm (ed), Jean-Antoine de Baf: Poems, Blackwell’s 
French Texts, Oxford, Blackwell, 1970, pp. xxxix + 168 (paperback). 
RAMSON, W. S. (ed.), English Transported, Canberra, Aust. Nat. Univer- 
sity Press, 1970, pp. xii + 243 

RAWLINSON, Gloria (ed and intr.), Robin Hyde: The Godwits Fly, 
Auckland University Press/Oxford University Press, 1970, (first published 
1938), pp xxi + 236. 

RENARD, Colette, Un Dossier Perdu, Paris, Didier, 1970, sent by Harrap, 
London, pp. 135 (paperback). 

RIDLER, Anne (selected by), Shakespeare Criticism 1935-1960, Oxford 
Paperbacks, O.U.P., 1970, pp. xiv + 401. 
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ROBSON, W. W., Modern English Literature, Oxford University Press, 
1970, pp. xv + 172. 

ROGERS, T. J, Techniques of Solipsism, Cambridge, Modern Hum. 
Research Association, 1970, pp. 219. 

ROSEN, Barbara (ed.), Witchcraft, 'The Stratford-Upon-Avon Library 6, 
London, Edward Arnold, 1969, pp. xii + 407. 

RUDOLF, P. Rainer (ed.), Heinrich von Langenstein: Erchantnuzz der 
sund, Texte des sphten Mittelalters und der fruhen Neuzeit, Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt, 1970, pp. 206 

RUSTERHOLZ, Peter, Theatrum Vitae Humanae, Philologische Studien 
Und Quellen, Heft 51, Bielefeld, Erich Schmidt, 1970, pp. 169. 

SACHAR, Howard M., The Emergence of the Middle East 1914-1924, 
London, Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith, 
W'ton, pp. x + 518 + xxix. 

SAREIL, Jean, Les Tencin, Genéve, Droz, 1969, pp. 444. 

SAULNIER, V. L. (ed.), Rabelais: Pantagruel, Paris, Garnier-Flammarion, 
1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 189 (paperback). 

SAWERS, R., Was Siehst Du Da?, London, Harrap, 1970, pp. 73. 
SCHELLING-SCHAR, Esther, Die Gestalt Der Ottilie Zu Goethes ‘Wahl- 
verwandtschaften’, Zurich, Atlantis, 1969, pp. 153. 

SCHLAFFKE, Winfried, Heinrich Wittenweilers Ring, Philologische 
Studien und Quellen, Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1970, pp. 161. 

SCHNIR, M. R (ed.), Marcel Jouhandeau: Chaminadour, Paris, Didier, 
1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 63 (paperback). 

SCHOLZ, M. G., Bibliographie zu Walther von der Vogelweide, Berlin, 
Erich Schmidt, 1969, pp. 144. 

SCHOPF, Alfred, Untersuchungen Zur Wechselbeziehung Zwischen Gram- 
matik Und Lexik Im Englischen, Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1969, pp. xv 
+ 412. 

SCHULKE, Ulrich, Konrads Buchlein von der geistlichen Gemahelschaft, 
Band 31, Munchen, C. H. Beck, 1970, pp. x + 288. 

SEIBICKE, Wilfried, Wie schreibt man gutes Deutsch, Duden Taschen- 
bucher, 7, Mannheim, Bibliographisches Institut, 1970 sent by Harrap, 
London, pp. 163 (paperback). 

SENGLE, Friedrich, Das Historische Drama in Deutschland, Stuttgart, 
J. B Metzlersche, 1970, pp. vui + 279. 

SHEARS, David, The Ugly Frontier, London, Chatto & Windus, 1970, 
sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. 231 

SIMMONDS, James D. (ed.), Milton Studies, Vol. II, Penn, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1970, pp. 230. 

SIBINBY, Torsten, Historiska Och Litteraturhistoriska Studier, Helsing- 
fors, Svenska Litteratursallskapet, 1970, pp. 246. 

STEVENS, Joan (ed. and intr), George Chamier: A South Sea Siren, 
Auckland University Press/Oxford University Press, 1970, (first published 
1895), pp. xx + 325. 

STRECH, Heiko, Theodor Fontane: Die Synthese von Alt und Neu, 
Philologische Studien Und Quellen, Heft 54, Bielefeld, Erich Schmidt, 
1970, pp. 165. 

SUCKSMITH, Harvey Peter, The Narrative Art of Charles Dickens, 
Oxford at The Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 374, 

SUFFEL, Jacques (ed.), Flaubert: L’éducation Sentimentale, Paris, Garnier 
Flammarion, 1970, sent by Harrap, London, pp. 445 (paperback). 
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SULLIVAN, Sheila (ed), Critics on Chaucer, Readings in Literary 
Criticism, London, Allen & Unwin, 1970, pp. 139. 

THODY, P. M. W., Laclos: Les Liaisons Dangereuses, Studies in French 
Literature 14, London, Edward Arnold, 1970, pp. 63 (paperback). 
TIDESTROM, Gunnar and THORS, Carl-Eric (eds.), Samlade Skrifter 
av Johan Ludvig Runeberg, I, Uppsatser Och Avhandlingar Pa Latin, 
Helsingfors, Svenska Litteratursallskapet I, 1969, pp. 98. 

TORY, Ethel E. (ed.), Giraudoux: Intermezzo, London, Harrap, 1970, 
pp. 129. 

TRELOAR, Bronnie, Molière: Les Précieuses Ridicules, Studies in French 
Literature 15, London, Edward Arnold, 1970, pp. 56 (paperback). 
TRYHALL, J W. D., Foreword by Raymond Carr, Franco, London, 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. 304. 

TRYON, D. T., Conversational Tahitian, Canberra, Australian National 
University Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 177. 

VAN THAL, Herbert (ed), Belloc, A biographical anthology, London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1970, pp. 396. 

VILE, M. J. C., Politics in the U.S.A., London, Allen Lane, The Penguin 
Press, 1970, sent by Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. 316. 

WALSH, P. G., The Roman Novel, Cambridge University Press, 1970, 
pp. xiv + 272. 

WANG, Wiliam S-Y. and LYOVIN, Anatole, CLIBOC: Chinese Linguistics 
Bibliography on Computer, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. 513. 
WARNER, Rex, Athens at War, Decorations by W. Stobbs, London, 
Bodley Head, 1970, pp. 174. 

WEBSTER, T. B. L. (ed.), Sophocles Philoctetes, Cambridge University 
Press, 1970, pp. 177. 

WEBSTER, T. B. L, The Greek Chorus, London, Methuen, 1970, sent by 
Hicks Smith, W'ton, pp. xiv + 223. 

WEDGWOOD, C. V., Seventeenth-Century English Literature, Opus 50, 
Oxford University Press, 1970, 2nd ed. revised, pp. 148 (paperback). 
WILDING, Michael, Marvell, Modern Judgements, London, Macmillan, 
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of Wellngton 

Evenhuis, Dr A J, French, U of 
Tasmania 

Farrel, Prof R B, German, U of 
Sydney 


Fornell, Dr. T G, French, Flinders U 
of South Australia 
Fernando: Miss C E, English, Macquarie 


Ferry, Mrs I F T, Modern Langs, Vic- 
tora U of Wellington 

Field, A , Russian, U of Queensland 

Fletcher, J E, German, U of Sydney. 

Flynu, Dr L, G, Middle Eastern Studies, 
U of Melbourne 

Forsyth, Prof E. C, French, La Trobe U 

Francas, Miss B. J, Science Langs, U of 
Western Australia. 

Franco, Mrs V , Spanish, U of New South 
Wales 

Fraser, Dr. J 
Australia 

Freem, Prof R G, English, Massey U 

French, A , Classics, U of Adelaide 

Fnederich, Prof W P., German, U cf 
North Carolına, USA 

Frost, Dr A, English, La Trobe U 

Frost, Miss C M, English, Jas Cook U 
of N Quensland 

Frost, Mrs L, English, La Trobe U 


Gabriel, N., French, Monash U. 

Gallagher, D, English, U of Queensland 

Garrett, Prof J. C, Engüsh, U of 
Canterbury 

Garnek, A J, Institute of Langs, U of 
New South Wales 

Gee, W I V, Italan, Victoria U, of 
Wellington. 

Geering, R G, English, U of New South 
Wales 

Gellie, G H, Classics, U of Melbourne 


Germain, Miss L , French, Monash L 
Gerson, S. H, English, U. of Queensland 


G, Rosanna, Victoria, 


Gibbons, Dr T, English, U of Western 
Austraba 

Gihsom, C A, English, U of Otago 

Gilam, Miss D M. E, Englsh, U of 
New South Wales 

Giroux, Miss M H., French, U cf 
Melbourne. 


Glad, A H, English, U of Queensland 

Godfrey-Smith, Mrs A, Enghsh, U of 
New South Wales 

Goeseh, Prof K J, French, Macquarie U 

Goldberg, Prof S L, Enghsh, U. of 
Melbourne 

Goodliffe, J D, Russian, U. of Canterbury 

Goodwin, K L , English, U of Queensland 

Gordon, Prof I A., Enghsh, Victoria U 
of Wellington. 

Gordon, Mrs M E, English, U of 
Canterbury 


Goulding, Mus E P, Modern Langs, U 
of Otago 

Graber, Miss V M, French, U. of 
Sydney. 

Gransden, J H , French, U. of Queensland. 

Green, Mrs D , English, Australian National 
U. 

Grenfell, I. H, English, U 
England 

an J A., French, Australian National 

Grishin, Dr. D V, Russian, U of Mel- 
bourne. 

Grishin, Mrs N D, Russian, U. of Mel- 
bourne 

Gundolf, Dr C, Italian, U of Melbourne 

Gunn, Assoc. Prof J S., Englsh, U of 
Sydney, 


of New 


Haarburger, W, Science Langs, U. of 
Melbourne 

Hall, A, D, English, U. of New England. 

Hallam, Assoc Prof A D, Middle East- 
ern Studies, U of Melbourne 

Hallan, Prof H E, History, U. of 
Western Australia 

Halligan, G J, French, Australian National 
U 


Hambly, Dr P S., French, U of Adelaide 

Hamilton, Assoc Prof J. R, Classics, U. 
of Otago 

Hamilton. Prof K G, English, U. of 
Queensland 

Hammarstrom, Prof U G. E, Linguistics, 
Monash U. 

Hampshire, Inter-Library Centre, Amherst, 
Mass, USA 

Hanger, Miss E , English, U of Queensland 

Hanks, Dr L. A, French, Monash U 

Harris, Assoc Prof B F, Classics, U 
of Auckland 

Hart, Prof C, English, U. of Newcastle 

Harty, Miss L, English, U of Otago 

Hurvie, J A, Russian, U of Otago 

Hassall, A J, Engish, U of Newcastle 

Hawaif, University Library, Honolulu. 
Hawau 

Hawken, Miss D. Italian, U of Sydney. 


Henning, Prof I H, French, U of 
Sydney 

Henry, Assoc Prof A S, Classics, U. of 
New England 

Herd, Prof E W, Modern Langs., U 
of Otago 

Hergenhan, Dr L. T, Enghsh, U of 
Tasmania, 


Herring, Miss T G English, U of Sydney 

Heseltine, Dr H P, English, U. of New 
Soutr Wales 

Hesse, H A, Germanic Langs, U cf 
Melbourne 

Hesse, Dr S M, German, Monash U 

Hesse, Prof W G, German, U. of New 
South Wales f 

Hester, D A, Classics, U of Adelaide 

Hemzenroeder, J M., English, U of 
Newcastle 

Hüdyard, Miss A, Englsb, U. of New 
England 

Hiller, Dr G. G, Enghsh, Monash U 

Hind, I G F, Classics, U of Otago 

Hoffman, M P, French, U of Sydney. 

Holbeche, B R, German, U, of Sydney. 
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Holland, Dr. A.:K. French, U. of 


Melbourne. 
Holloway, F , German, U. of New England 
Hollymam, Prof K. J, Romance Langs, 


U. of Auckland 
Hood, R G, Classics, U. of Tasmania 
Hooke, R. L, G., French, La Trobe U, 
Horne, Prof C. I, English, U. of Adelaide 


Horsman, Prof 3 A, Enghsh, U of 
Otago 

Horwood, E EK, Science Langs, U of 
Melbourne 

Howell, Mrz S, Italan, U. of Western 
Australia, 


Aue S E, Modern Langs., U of Tas- 


Humbiey. J. L, U, de la Boulot, Besan- 
con, France. 
Hunt, Emer. Prof, H A K, Classics, U, 


Er ay Miss T. M., French, Victona 


ellington, 
Hanwick, Dr. A, French, U. of Western 
Australia, 
Hutchings, P. A, Philosophy, U of West- 
em Australia, 
Hutchinson Group (A's) Pty. Ltd, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 


Institote of Higher Technical Eduemtion, 
Lac, TP.NG 

Instituto Itallano Di Cultura, Sth. Yarra, 
Victoria, Australis. 

Trends P. R , Russian, Australian National 


Jackson, MacD. P English, U of Auck- 
Jackson, Prof R F, French, U. of Mel 
bourn 


e 

Jamleson, Dr I. W A., English, Victoria 

U. ud Wellington 
Mrs M. D, Modern Langs., 

Victoria U. of Wellington, 

Jensen, Miss K , German, U of Queensland 

Johnson, Miss A, Germanic Langs, U 
of Melbourne 

Johnson, Prof F C, U of Papua and 
New Guinea 

Johnson, Prof. R. S., Classıcs, Australian 
National U. 

Joluson, Dr. R. V , English, U. of Adelaide 

Johnston, Prof G K. W, Lang and Lit., 
Royal Malt. Coll, Duntroon 

Jones, B. W, Classics, U of Queensland. 

Jomes, Dr G C., French, U of Western 


J, R., Classes, U 
ustralra 
Jones T R., Russlan, Australian National 


Jordan, R., English, U of Queensland. 

Joseph, Prof M. K, English, U. 
Auckland, 

Jonkovsky, Mrs T S., French, Jas Cook 
U of N, Queensland. 

Judge, Prof. E. A, History, Macquarie. U 

Juengiing, C. A.. Garman, U of Western 
Australm, 


of Western 


Jugand, P., Modern Langs., Victoria U, 
of Welimgton 

Jmhasz, Mus J S, Education U of 
Melbourne, 


Sh ra Dr. M., German, U of Queers- 


Kaldor, Dr S, Anthropology, U. of West- 
ern Australia. 

Kalfas, Mrs D D H., Newport Beach, 
New South Wales. 

Kaminskas, G , Linguistics, Monash U, 

Kandel, Mrs H A, French, Monash U, 

G, Classics, U of Queens 


Abdul, Middle Eastern Studies, 
U of Mel bourne 

Keller, Dr E, German, Monash U. 

Kelly, Assoc. Prof. M N, Classics, U, of 


English, U of 


Kersten, Miss L. T., German, U. of 
Adelaide 

Keys, Prof A. C., Romance Langs., U. 
of Auckland. 

Kidd, Prof. D, A , Classics, U .of Canter- 


bury. 
Kidman, Dr J M, French, U. cf 


Queensland 

Kiernan, Dr. C, History, U, of Wal- 
E 

King, F W., Englsh, Monash U. 

Kiriloff, Miss C. ds Langs , Canberra Coll, 
of Adv Education 

Kirkuess, Dr A. C, German, U, of 
Auckland, 

Kirkness, Dr, W F, Scarborough Coll. 


U. of Toronto, Canada 
ETUR Assoc. Prof. W., French, Monash 


Kim, G., German, Australian National U, 
Klineberg, Mra S., C/o 18 Kardella Ave, 
Killara. 

Knight, Dr. S, T, English, Sydney. 

Koch-Enamery, Assoc Prof. E K T. 
German, Australian National U 

Kooznetzoff, Dr. C, Germanic Langs.. 
U. of Melbourne 

Koutakssof, Prof. E., Russian, Victoria U 
of Wellington 

Kovesl, P., English, U. of Western Aus- 


Kramer, Prof Leonie J., English, U. of 
Sydney 

Kuhn, Prof H., German, Australian 
National U 


Kylstra, H. E, English, U. of Queensland, 


W. K., Classics, U. cf 


Lacherez, y C, French, U. of Queensland, 

Laird, J. T, English, Royal Milit, Coli., 
Duntroon. 

Lamerand Dr. R, English, Mitchell C.A E, 
Bathurst, NSW. 

Lancashire, Prof D., Asian Langs., U. of 
Auckland 

Landau, Mrs N, French, Monssh U 

Laurie, Prof. I., Lang and Lit, Flinders 
U. of Sth Australia 

Lawler, Prof, J. R., French, U, of West- 
ern Austral, 

Leal, R. B, French, U. of Queensland. 

Lemire, Dr, E., Humanities, Flinders U. 
of Sth. Australia. 

Leong, Mrs E. L, French, Monash U. 
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Ene Prof K., German, U of Queeas- 
Leov, Assoc. Prof N. M, Modern Langs., 
U. of Otago. 
Classıcs, U, 


Lewis, J, D., of Western 
Lian, A. P, French, U of Sydney. 


Australia. 


Lizo, Mrs C. M, Oriental Studies, U, of 
Melbourne 
L » Assoc Prof. E, M, English, 
acquarie U, 


Liley, Miss L., German, U of Newcastle, 

Little, D., Classics, U of Otago 

Little, G., English, U of Sydney. 

Liu, Prof nee Chinese, Australian 
National U. 

Lin, W. P, Oriental Studies, U, of 
Sydney 

Livingston, Miss A, M., Russian, U, of 
New South Wales 

Lofkine, e K, Russian, U of Canterbury. 

usa I Classics, U of Otago. 

Wis T., Itallan, U of Sydney 

a "Mrs M., English, Monash U. 

Luke, Mıss M., German, U. of Western 
Australia. 

Lyall, R. J., English, Massey U. 

Lyenght, T A, Modern Langs, Victoria 
U. of Wellington 


MeAuley, Prof. J , English, U of Tasmania 

McAuley, Miss N G D, French, Mac- 
guane U, 

MacBain, Prof. W., French, U. of Mary- 
land, U.S A. 

MeCanghey, J., Classics, U of Melbourne. 

McCormick, C. A., Italian, U. of Mel- 


bourne. 

McDevitt, A S., Classics, Monash U 

McGill, Dr I. K., German, U. of West 
ern Australia, 

McGill, Mrs I M, German, U. of West- 
em Aus 

en Prof L., German, Macquarie 


en: M, German, U, of Ge 

McKay, Dr TF. M, English, orm U. 
of Wellington, 

McKay, K., J, Classics, U. of Melbourne 

MeKay, K L, Classics, Australian National 


U. 

MeKenzle, Assoc Prof D. F., English, 
Victoria U. of Wellington 

McKenzie, oo F., French, U. of Bırm- 
ingham, U K. 

MeKenzie, Assoc. Prof, K A., Chatswood, 
New South Wales 

McKillop, B. C, Oriental Studies, U. of 
Sydney 

a W., Eur. Langs., U. of Hong 

ong 
MacLaurio, E. C. B., Semitic Studies, U. 


of Sydney 

Maceam, Dr H, Germanic Langs., U. 
of Melbourne. 

McPhee, Miss K. M., French, U of 
Melbourne. 


MeVittie, J, Japanese, Monash U, 

Magarıy, K B, English, U. of Adelaide. 

Mahoney, Prof J. C., French, U. of 
Queensiand, 

Manger, P, German, U of Canterbury. 

rh ide G, R, Dean of Arts, Mon- 


Mares, F. H., English, U of Adelaide. 
Marks, E , English, U, of Queensland. 
Marsh, Prof, D R. C. English, La 
Trobe U 

Marshall, B A., History, U, of New 
Englan 


d. 
a Prof, F. W, French, U. of 
aikato. 

Marson, Prof. E L, Modern Langs., U. 
of New nd. 

Martin, Assoc Prof A A., French, Mac- 
quarle U 

Martin, Prof B. K , English, U. of Sydney 

Martin, J S., Germanic. Langs., U of 
Melbourne 

Martyn, J. R C, Classics, Melbourne. 

Massing, Mrs I, Russan, Australan 
Nations U. 

Masten, K I., English, U. of Otago 

Masterman, Miss L, Modern Langs, La 
Trobe U. 

Matthews, Dr. B, Lang. and Lit., Flinders 
U of Sth. Australia 

Maxwell, Mra I. J., Bellevue, New South 
Wales. 

Maxwell, Emer. Prof I, R., English, U. 
of Melbourne. 

of Sydney, 


May, Prof, F, Itahan, U 

Mayrhofer, C. M, Classics, Australian 
National U 

Mayrhofer, Mrs J., French, Australian 
National U. 

Meany, Dr Audrey L, English, Macquarie 


Metjer, Dr, R. P., Germanic Langs, U. 
of Melbourne, 

Mellick, Mm H, Women's Coll, St. 
Lucia, Queensland. 

Melson, H. G., German, U, of Newcastle. 

Meshakev-Korfakia, I, Russian, U. of 
Melbourne 

Meyer, Mrs ©, Germanic Langs, U. of 
Melbourne. 

Mituü, J, 
Wales. 

ee W . English, Australian National 


Million, N. M., French, U, of Newcastle, 
Mitas, R, Classics U of New England 
Minn, Dr. H R, Clasucs, U. of Auckland, 
Wirra, Dr. N., Middle Eastern Studies, U 
of Melbourne. 
English, U. of 


German, U of New South 


cellor, Macquarie U 
Morgan, Mis M M, English, Monash U, 
Morteller, Mrs C. A M., Modern Langs, 
Victorias U. of Wellington 
Moss, R. K., C’wth. Office of Education, 


Canberra. 
Mowatt. Prof D. G, German, U. of 


New e. 
Muecke, D. C , English, Monash U, 


Mulder, W Z, Onental Studies, U. of 


Sydney. 
Mulgan, Prof, R. E., Classics, Otago. 
Munro, D J., Institute of Modern Langs., 


U. o2 Queensland. 
Musgrore, Prof. S, English, U. of Auck- 


land, 


Naish, P. J D., English, Monash U 
Nam, M , Japanese, Monash U, 
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Neal, Dr Enid, French, U of Melbourne 

Nelson, Dr M G, German, U of Sydney 

Nelson, T G. A, Engish, U of New 
England. 

Nesbitt, Assist. Prof. B H , English, Simon 
Fraser U, B Columbia 

Nettelbeck, Dr C W , French, Monash U 

Nenstupny, Assoc Prof J V, Japanese, 
Monash U 

Niall, Miss B, M , English, Monash U 

Nicholls, Assoc Prof J J, Latin, U of 
Sydney 

Nightingale, C J., Engish, U, of Wol- 


ongong 

Norrish, Mrs N, Modern Langs, Victoria 
U of Wellington 

Norrish, Prof. P J., Modern Langs, Vic- 
tona U of Wellington 

Norst, Miss M J., German, Macquarie U 


4 


Oates, L ,R, Oriental Studies, U of 
Melbourne 

O’Brien, C. J] H, English, U of New 
England 

O'Connor, J D, Italian, U. of Western 
Australia 

OettH, P H, German, U. of Waikato 

OleinlIkov, Mrs O , Russian, Monash U 

Oliver, Miss F E, Italian, U of Melbourne 

Oliver, Prof H J, English, U, of New 
South Wales. 

Olivenus, Prof Z. F, Russian. Monash U 

O'Nel", K M., French, U of Melbourne 

Oppen, Mrs À M, English, U of Sydney 

Orsman, H, W, Engish, Victona U of 
Wellington 


Pannell, R, English, Monash U. 

Papua and New Guinea Admin. College 
of Boroko, TP NG 

Poradissis, Dr A G, French, La Trobe U. 

Parrott, J G A, Indonesian, Monash U, 

Parsons, Dr P E. Drama, U, of New 


South Wales 
Pearson, Dr. W. H, History, U. of 
Auckland 
Petr, Dr P, German, Monash U 
Pinkerton, Mrs Y , Japanese, Monash U 
Piper, Prof H. W , English, Macquane U. 
Piper, Miss M V, Modem Langs, Vic- 
toria U of Wellington. 
Platt, J T, Linguistics, Monash U 


Platt, Mrs K H, German, Monash U 
Pobie, V, Russtan, Monash U. 


Pogany, Mrs E., German, U. of New 
South Wales. 

Polak, Dr H, Nediands, Western Aus- 
tralia 


Pollard, W F W, Romance Langs, U 
of Auckland 

Porteous, A , English, U. of Tasmania. 

Powell, A W , German, U of Queensland. 

Pratt, Dr B. F R, French, U. of West- 

‘ tern Australia 

Pryor, A D, Classics, U of Melbourne 


Quinu, Prof K F, U. College, 
Toronto, Canada, 
Quinn, T J, French, Monash U, 


U, of 


Rado, Dr 
Melbourne, 


Marta, Education, U. of 


Randall, Miss J M, French, Ù. of West- 
ern Australia 

Rawson, Dr Beryl M , Classics, Australian 
National U. 

Redmond, Miss M., French, Monash U 

Reeves, Mrs G , Education, U of Newcastle 

Reid, Prof J C, English, U of Auckland 

Reidy, Miss K A, English, Victoria. U 
of Wellington 

BE ORN O , German, Australian Natiorai 

Reinhr, J, German, U of Queensland 

Rhodes, Prof H Winston, Englsh, U of 
Canterbury 

Richards, D R, French, Monash U. 

Richards, M. E A English, La Trobe U 

Richards, Mrs V J, French, Monash U, 

Richardson, W. A. R, Spanish, Fhnders 
U of Sth Australia 

Ridley, L, French, U of Sydney. 

Riemer, Dr A FP, English, U of Sydney 

Ruey, Miss P M, English, Institute of 
Technology, Lae, T P N.G 


Ritchie, Prof W , Greek, U of Sydney 
Rivers, Assoc Prof Wiga M, French, 
Monash U 


Roberts, D G J, German, Monash U 

Robertson, Miss M , 150 Good St, Parra- 
matta, New South Wales. 

Robinson, Prof Judith, French, U of New 
South Wales. 

Roderick, Prof C A, English, Jas. Cook 
U of N Queensland 

Rodgers, Dr. A, Sth Yarra, Victona. 

Rogers, Prof H  L., English, U of 
Sydney 

RoHason, B., Modern Langs., Massey U. 

Romano. Miss A ,*Classics, Monash U 

Rowe, H M, Education, U of Queensland, 

Rabenach, Miss I, French, U. of Nen- 
castle 

Ruff, Miss E, German, U. of Melbourne 

Ruhie, C W C, 7 Kmgs Rd, Eastwood 

Ruhm, Dr H, English, U of Wollongong 

Rushbrook, L. D., English, John Flyna 
College, Townsville 

Russell, Prof G H, Enghsh, Australian 
National U. 

Ryan, Assoc Prof J. S, English, U. of 
New England 


St. Leon, R P F, German, U of Sydney 

Samuel, Emer Prof R. H, Germanic 
Langs., U of Melbourne 

Sankey, Miss M , French, U of Sydney. 

Saunders, G , German, U. of Tasmania 

Saunders, G D., French, U of Queensiand. 

Saunders, N J., Gen Studies, Western 
Australia Institute of Technology 

Seales, Prof D P., French, Australian 
-Natonal U. 

Scarfe, B , Modern Langs, La Trobe U 

Schlick, W , German, U of Queensland 

Schonborn, Dr P, German, U. of New 
England 

Sehulz, Prof G E O, Germanic Langs 
U of Melbourne. 

Scott, Prof F, Enghsh, U of Auckland. 

Scott, R D. Classics, U. of Melbourne. 

Scott, Pref. W., A. G., English, Monash U, 

Seco Dr R A, French, U, of Queens- 
an 
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Sharwood, J A, 
en. res 

Shaw, R, Italian, U. of Sydney, 

Sheppard, Assoc, Prof. Elizabeth, English, 

U. of Auckland. 

Sher, Miss S, Italian, U. of Sydney. 

Sittakes, H., German, U. of Adelaide 

Simmons, L. H., German, Australian 
Natonal U. 

Simms, Dr N, English, U. of Waikato 

Simon, Prof. H, F., Oriental Studies, U. 
of Melbourne 

Simon, Dr, J L., Taxaton Office, Trea- 
sury Buildmg, Canberra. 

Sinelatr, Assoc. Prof K. V., French, U 


English, RAAF. 


of Sydney, 
Siaclair, R. K, A a U. of Sydney. 
Skimner, Prof, C, Indonesian, Monash U. 


Slade, A Me., Par U. of Adelaide. 

eri Miss C A, English, U. of Queens- 
land, 

Slonek, R, Russian, Monash U. 

Slonek, Mrs R. D., Ruman, Monash U. 

Smit, Prof, J, Germanic Langs., U, of 
Melbourne 

Smith, B R , Teachers’ Coll, Newcastle 

Smith, Prof I H , French, U, of Tasmania 

aoe R. S, English, Jas Cook U, of 


N Miss V., French, Australian Nationa! 


PRIMER K., English, U. of Auckland 
Smits, Dr. K, German, U of Auckland 
Solean, Mrs S., French, Macquarie U. 
Sorani, Dr A, Sth. Yarra, Victoria 
one P. D, Modern Langs, U of 


nn Margaret, Asıan Langs., U. of 
Auckland, 


Spencer, Dr. ^d C., French, U. of Adelaide. 
Stanton, G , Classics and Anc History, 


U. Ener 

er Prof. C. K., English, U. of Auck- 
i 

Steel, B. D, Modern Langs., Monash U 


Steele, R. H, French, U. of New South 


Stephens, Mrs M, English, U, of Papua 
and New Gumes, T.P.N G. 


Steven, Miss M K., Classics, U of Cant- 
erbury. 
Stevens, Assoc Prof. Joan, English, Vic- 


toria U. of We 

Stewart, Mrs A M., English, U, of New 
England 

Stock, Mus H , German, U. of Adelaide 

Stodden, K. M, 10 Leslie St., Elsternwick, 
Melbourne. 

Stofe, H P, Russian, U of Auckland. 

Stokes, m Engish, U. of Tasmania. 

Stoljar, Dr , German, Australian Nat- 
lona] U 

Stone, Prof, R. G, Modern Langs., U. 
of Otago. 

Stowell, J. B, German, U. of Newcastle. 

Strauss, Dr A, German, U of Auckland. 

Strauss, Dr G. H, English, Mitchell 
C.A.E , Bathurst 

Strauss, Mrs J., English, Monash U. 


Stragnell, Rev J R, English, U of 
ueeuslend. 


Stuart, M-s H., Kathleen Lumley College, 
Nth. Adelaide, 

Surmon, Mra A, English, U. of Papua 
and New Guinea, TP.NG 

Sussex, Prof, R. T, Romance Langs, U 
of Canterbury. 


à 


Talbot, Dr N C , English, U. of Newcastie, 

Tauman, Assoc. Prof L, French, U cf 
Western Australia. , 

Taylor, B, German, U of Sydney. 
Taylor, Dr C V , Education, U. of 
Sydney. 

Thiersch, Mrs M. L, Drama, U of New 
South Wales 

Thompson, Dr J. A, Maddie Eastern 
Studies, U. of Melbourne. 

Thompson, Prof R , Spanish, La Trobe 


Thomson, Mrs H. A., English, Monash U 

TE J E, P, Englsh, Victora U. 
© 

Thomson, P J, German, Monash U 

Thomson, Miss S, French, La Trobe U. 

Thornton, Assoc Prof A H. F., Classics, 
U of Otago, 

Thornton Smith, Dr. C B., French, U. of 
Melbourne 

Thuan, Mrs E., Linguistics, Monash U 

Tisch, Prof J H, German, U, of Tas- 


Titchener, Prof J, 87W Jeffrey Place, 
Columbus, Ohio, U S A. 
D- Ethel E., French, Australian 


Trabing, Assoc. Prof H. G, German, U. 
of Otago. 


Trambeiolo, S., du U. of Sydney. 

Travers, Miss M. , Russian, Australian 
National U, 

Treloar, Mrs A, French, U of New 
England. 

Treloar, A, Classics, U. of New Ni cnp 

Tremewan, P. J., Romance Langs., U. of 
Canterbury 

Trendall, ‘Prof. A. D., Menzies Coll , La 
Trobe U. 

Trevaskis, Prof, J, R, Classica, U. of 
Adelaide. 


Treweek, Assoc. Prof, A P, Greek, U. of 


Sydney. 
Triebel, Prof. L. A, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Troup, G S, French, 29 Glandovey Rd, 
Chnstenurch, 5. 
Mrs A, Ruman, Australian 


Turner, G. W., English, U of Adelaide 
Tye, J. R., English, Victoria U, of Wel- 
lington 


Uglitzky, Mrs Z , Russian, U of Melbourne 
Urban, Mrs E, ' German, U. of Adelaide. 


Valli, De V., English, U of Queensland 
Valwet, M, Vincennes, Seine, France 
Van Akkeren, Dr P., Indon. and Malayan, 


U of Sydney 
Van Der Borght, Dr. M., French, Monash 


U. 
Van Der Helder, Mrs E, German, Mac- 
quare U 
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Velt, Dr W., German. Monash U 

Verdenius, Prof W J, Homeruslaan 53, 
Zemt, Nederlands 

Viadiv, Miss S, B 

Vrolyk, Dr J, 
Wellington 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF HORACE 


D. A. KIDD 
University of Canterbury 


Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
penna biformis per liquidum aethera 
uates, neque in terris morabor 
longius, inuidiaque maior 
urbis relinquam. non ego pauperum 5 
sanguis parentum, non ego quem uocas, 
dilecte Maecenas, obibo 
nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 
iam iam residunt cruribus asperae 
pelles, et album mutor in alitem 10 
superne, nascunturque leues 
per digitos umerosque plumae. 
jam Daedaleo notior Icaro 
uisam gementis litora Bosphori 
Syrtisque Gaetulas canorus 15 
ales Hyperboreosque campos. 
me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsae cohortis Dacus et ultimi 
noscent Geloni, me peritus 
discet Hiber Rhodanique potor. 20 
absint inani funere neniae 
luctusque turpes et querimoniae; 
compesce clamorem ac sepulchri 
mitte superuacuos honores. 


HoRACE'S admirers have often been a little embarrassed 
by the last ode of Book II. It begins, acceptably enough, with the 
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well-tried allegory of the poet soaring bird-like into the sky and 
leaving the earth behind: we understand that this is a symbol 
of the fame that will immortalize him. We can also appreciate 
what is meant by a wing that is neither usitata nor tenuis: Horace 
has now achieved poetry on a higher level than he used to pre- 
scribe rather modestly for himself in some of the odes in Book 
I. This ode clearly looks forward to the Roman Odes of Book 
Ill, as E. T. Silk suggested. 

Next he contrasts this immortality with the obscurity of his 
origins and with the ordinariness of the individual who happens 
to be Maecenas’s guest. This is rather an original development, 
and very effective too, coming as it does at the end of a book 
that is so much taken up with thoughts of death (in odes 1, 3, 6, 9, 
13, 14, 16, 17 and 18), and incidentally with the poet’s own death 
as well, since he includes himself in omnes eodem cogimur (3.25) 
and quicumque terrae munere uescimur (14.10), asks Septimius to 
shed a tear over his ashes (6.23), and assures Maecenas that the 
two of them are fated to die together (17.8-12). Now he asserts 
confidently that he is not going to die after all. 

In the third stanza the excitement of realising that he will cheat 
death, at least so far as his poetry is concerned, appears to lead 
Horace astray into one of those grotesque descriptions of the 
actual process of metamorphosis, such as we are familiar with iu 
Ovid: the skin grows rough on his legs, wings form on top, feathers 
sprout all over his fingers and shoulders. This has made many 
critics wince and declare that if this is meant to be funny, it 
is a joke in poor taste. Wilkinson thinks Horace made a 'fatal 
mistake' in being whimsically humorous in these lines and then 
serious in the following stanzas, especially in the last one.? Fraen- 
kel finds this stanza 'repulsive or ridiculous, or both: repulsive, 
because the lofty idea of the transfigured vates leaves no room for 
the crude zoological precision in residunt cruribus asperae pelles; 
ridiculous, because the person who undergoes this metamorphosis 
is not some poet or a typical poet, but a definite individual. . . .'? 
Plessis speaks of 'le réalisme peu agréable', and thinks it cannot 
be justified.* 

The fourth and fifth stanzas return to a more traditional kind 
of imagery, the well-established geographical motif, giving a selec- 
tion of remote places in all directions from Rome, where Horace 
will one day be read: that is, his fame will extend in space as 
well as time. There is no great problem there, though we may 
want to ask why Horace chose to devote a whole third of the 
poem to this topic. But the final stanza, on the other hand, has 
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aroused some disquiet, in addition to Wilkinson’s feeling that 
its seriousness is out of harmony with the fantasy of the third. 
There is also thought to be a lack of clarity in the picture. Is the 
occasion supposed to be the poet’s present disappearance as a bird, 
or his eventual physical death? And what kind of genitive is sepul- 
chri with honores—the honour that consists of a tomb, or the 
honours paid at a tomb? Page gave up in despair. ‘How there 
could be a funus at all it is difficult to see,’ he says testily, ‘as 

his body had been changed into that of a swan at the beginning 
of the ode. . . . Attempts to explain the discrepancy are idle: 
conventional poetry and conventional painting evade the ordinary 
rules of criticism and common sense, sometimes with success, 
usually without.'5 

Some recent critics, however, have tried to be more under- 
standing. Steele Commager accepts Horace's third stanza as 'the 
most melodramatic’ of the various poetic claims to immortality, but 
does not indicate whether he approves or disapproves.? David 
West sees Horace 'up to his old tricks, making a claim about 
which he feels perfectly serious, and trying to make it acceptable 
by showing that he himself was aware that it could be seen in a 
ridiculous light Gordon Williams vacillates between approval 
and disapproval. He sees the bird fantasy as ‘something entirely 
new, an invention of Horace's', designed to express what he felt 
about the miracle that happened to this 'ordinary person, son of 
poor parents, guest of Maecenas’, but in the end he concludes 
that ‘perhaps the fantasy is too grotesque and the movement of 
ideas too shattering'.? A similar explanation is given by Ernst 
Schwinge, who provides an excellent survey of the whole literary 
background of the bird allegory, and sees Horace as the first 
poet to extend this literary theme to a description of his own 
metamorphosis, his aim being to bring out the marvel of his 
immortality as a poet.? 

All this has contributed a great deal to the understanding of 
this poem. I am sure it is right to regard the fantasy as Horace's 
way of expressing his excitement at the moment when he first real- 
ised for certain that he had achieved some poetry of a quality that 
would ensure its survival. But we are still left without a clear 
answer to two problems: 1) Is the extravagance of the third 
stanza really as grotesque as it looks?, and 2) How is it sup- 
posed to harmonize with the general tone of the poem, particul- 
arly with the apparently serious ending? We can, of course, con- 
clude with Fraenkel that ‘Horace, for once, forgot to respect the 
slender line that separates’ the sublime from the ridiculous, and 
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‘leave it at that? But there are good reasons for not leaving it 
at that, and for starting with the assumption that there is no lapse 
of taste in Horace’s poem. 

The first is that the issue there is not so much one of taste, 
which is a concept too vague and too much subject to changing 
fashion to be of any use as a critical tool, but rather one of appro- 
priateness, td np&rov, and this introduces a principle that is 
of first importance in the poetical theory of Horace. It is one of 
the recurring themes that hold the Ars Poetica together, right from 
the opening illustration of the incongruous painting. A poem must 
be simplex et unum (23), the subject-matter must be uiribus aequa 
(38), the arrangement of material must be such that iam nunc 
dicat iam nunc debentia dici (43), and each passage must be 
composed decenter (92); in drama the audience will laugh if the 
language of a character is fortunis absona (112), the construction 
of the play must ensure that primo ne medium, medio ne dis- 
crepet imum (152), and so on. Since Horace generally practises 
what he preaches, incongruity is the last fault we should expect 
to find him charged with. 

A second reason for doubting the ‘lapse of taste’ theory is that 
the poem is addressed to Maecenas, a respected critic as well as 
a close friend and powerful patron. Horace was not likely to 
dedicate one of his less happy efforts to Maecenas. The other 
odes addressed to him are all well composed pieces, and many 
of them would rank among his best, including the ode which 
occupies the comparable position in Book IH, no. 29. 

This suggests an obvious third reason, the fact that the ode 
is the last in the book, a significant position that Horace would 
not be likely to have given to a poem about which he felt any 
misgivings. It is therefore reasonable to assume that at least 
Horace himself did not see any incongruity in the ode, and we 
“must consider the possibility that it is we who are wrong in 
thinking that there is something incongruous in it. 

My fourth reason is that this is a poem about poetry, perhaps 
the subject most dear to Horace’s heart, and the inspiration of 
some of his most imaginative lyrics. It is a theme that can often 
lead to fantasy: the wolf running away from him in 1.22; Virgil’s 
voyage, which I believe to be an allegory of the hazardous venture 
of writing an Augustan epic; the Bacchic vision of 2.19, and 
the orgiastic experience itself in 3.25. Fantasy and imagination 
are what we can expect when Horace writes on poetry, but surely 
not incongruity and poor taste! Indeed it is ludicrous to suppose 
that he celebrated the moment of his greatest poetic achievement by 
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writing an inferior poem about it. 

Assuming, then, that the third stanza is whimsical, but neither 
grotesque nor out of harmony with the rest of the poem, how 
are we to explain it? There must be some point in it that is not 
immediately obvious to us, such as a topical or literary allusion, 
which would have been appreciated by Maecenas as clever and 
amusing and perfectly appropriate in the context. I suggest that 
there is such a point in the fantasy, and that it is related to the 
contemporary vogue for metamorphosis stories, and probably 
refers specifically to the Ornithogonia of Aemilius Macer. 

The metamorphosis theme in literature goes a long way back. 
It starts in the Odyssey, with the transformation of Proteus in 
Book IV (456-8), and more notably with the magic of Circe in 
Book X, changing men into pigs and back again into men (392ff.). 
Here the process of the first transformation is not described, but 
only the appearance of the victims after the change, though with 
the important detail that their minds were still as human as 
before. In the retransformation scene, however, we read of the 
bristles dropping off their limbs, and this does suggest a process 
going through more than one stage. On the other hand the petri- 
fication of the Phaeacian ship is instantaneous (Od. 13.163), and 
so, in H.H. 7.53, is the changing of Dionysus' crew into dolphins 
after they have jumped into the sea. 

In Classical lyric and drama the theme appears rarely, and 
only incidentally, but it is in this period that the allegory of 
the bird of poetry becomes firmly established. Theognis, by writing 
of Kyrnos, gives him wings to fly to the ends of the earth (1.237-8). 
For Pindar the genuine poet is the eagle of Zeus compared with 
chattering crows (Olymp. 2.87-8) or jackdaws (Nem. 3.80-2). So 
Bacchylides' eagle makes the other birds cower in fear (5.16-30). 
Aristophanes parodies this conceit in the Peace, where Trygaios 
reports having seen some spirits of dithyrambic poets up in the 
sky (829-30), and again in the Birds, where Kinesias envisages 
flying up to Olympus on airy wings (1372), and will not rest 
until he can traverse the air with wings (1409). 

The hoopoe in the Birds involves some kind of parody of Sop- 
hocles’ Tereus (Birds 100-1), and the scholiast here refers to 
the metamorphosis of both Tereus and Procne in the play. This 
was presumably narrated in a messenger speech or a divine pro- 
phecy, just as Dionysus (Ba. 1330-31) foretells the tranformation 
of Cadmus and Harmonia into snakes. Horace in A.P. 187 clearly 
means that the metamorphoses of Procne and of Cadmus were 
not shown on the stage. But the metaphorical bird-flight is well 
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illustrated by Euripides fr. 930 N°, which Webster (following 
Wilamowitz) sees as appropriate to the reaction of the Antiope 
chorus on first hearing a song sung to a lyre:!? 


Xpvoear ðN uot RTÉPUYES NEPI voto 

Kai tå cgtprjvov ntepdevta nédiAG [GppóGerot], 
Béoouai +’ sic aiüéptov nékovy apBeic 

Znvi npoousißov. 


The poet as swan appears in Euripides, Her.Fur. 109-10 and 
692, and in Plato, Rep. 620a and Phaedo 84-5. Hence Horace’s 
own reference to Pindar as the swan of Dirce in Odes 4.2.25. 

In Hellenistic literature an interest in novelty and strangeness 
revived the metamorphosis theme, and collections of illustrative 
stories began to be formed. A certain Boios (or Boio) in the fourth 
or third century wrote an Ornithogonia, stories of humans changed 
into birds by gods, especially by Zeus, in such a way that the 
birds now illustrate the characteristics of their human prototypes. 
It is from this poem that Athenaeus (9.393e) derives his tale 
of Kyknos changed to a swan by Ares and of Gerana changed to 
a crane by Hera. It is a special variety of the aition myth. In the 
epic of Apollonius there is merely a reference (4.898-9) to the 
tale of the Sirens, once Persephone's handmaids, now half-human 
and half-bird. Then Nicander in the second century wrote a poem 
called *Erepotoópgeva, which related a much wider range of 
metamorphoses, many of which are summarized in the late Latin 
versions of Antoninus Liberalis. These include the tales of Ctesilla 
replaced by a dove, Meleager's sisters turned into guinea-fowl, 
Cycnus and his mother into swans, the Emathides into different 
kinds of birds, the daughters of Minyas into a bat and two 
owls. The title Metamorphoses is ascribed to works by Theodorus 
and Didymachus, writers of uncertain date, but probably of the 
late Hellenistic period, and Antigonus of Carystus composed an 
'AXXoiócticg, which looks like an alternative name for the same 
fantasy. 

The vogue seems to have come to a head in the first century 
B.C., and it caught on in Italy when Parthenius settled there and 
produced his own collection of Metamorphoses. This sparked off 
a whole series of Latin poems, some of them specialising in one 
particular story: Cicero's Alcyones, Cinna's Zmyrna (the most 
famous of them all, if only because it required nine years’ labour 
and was a model of Latin Alexandrianism), the Glaucus of Corni- 
ficius, Calvus's Jo, Aemilius Macer’s Ornithogonia, Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, and the anonymous Ciris, which was attributed by 
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antiquity to Virgil, and by Skutsch to Gallus, but is now gen- 
erally dated in the early part of the first century A.D. 

The modern writers on Ovid tend to assume that the gro- 
tesque description of detail in his metamorphoses developed first 
in the Hellenistic Greek poets, a reasonable enough assumption, 
in view of their interest in quaintness. But it is no more than an 
assumption, and I do not know of any example of this in what 
is left of Hellenistic poetry. The nearest thing to it is perhaps 
the episode in Apollonius at the end of Book IIL where the spring- 
ing crop of armed men is described emerging from the earth 
and some of the warriors are attacked by Jason while they are 
at different stages of coming up (1380-5). The earliest extant ex- 
ample of the details of a transformation process is actually this 
stanza of Horace in Odes 2.20, and yet it is usually ignored by 
the writers on Ovid, who have so carefully listed all the other 
evidence in Greek and Latin poetry. It could well be, then, 
that this quaint development is a Latin innovation, not, of course, 
by Horace, but by one of the earlier metamorphosis poets. 

If this was a Latin innovation, it would be quite characteristic. 
The Latin poets of the first century B.C., in their enthusiasm 
for transplanting Greek poetry into Italian soil, also liked to 
exercise their ingenuity in giving new turns to old themes, and 
particularly in the development of purely verbal conceits. There 
are some good examples of this in their handling of astronomy, e.g. 
Virgil’s far-fetched conceit in Geo, 4.234-5 about the Pleiads 
plunging into the sea in November to escape the onset of winter. 
Virgil ignores tbe scientific fact that this is the Morning Setting of 
the Pleiads, and that they are therefore visible all night at this 
time of year. He sees a verbal association between 'setting' and 
'winter' in the calendar, and evolves this novel fantasy out of it. 
I suspect that no Greek poet would have taken this kind of 
whimsical step out of the real world. In the same way I am in- 
clined to wonder whether a Greek poet would have gone into the 
details of a metamorphosis as Horace and Ovid have done, and I 
suggest at least the possibility that this is a Latin novelty. 

At all events there was certainly a vogue for metamorphoses in 
the 30's and 20's of the first century, when Virgil and Horace were 
writing, and it was during this period that Aemilius Macer pro- 
duced his Ornithogonia. He was a native of Verona, so must have 
been well known to Virgil, and Quintilian in post Lucretium ac 
Macrum Vergilius (12.11.27) implies that Macer was the elder 
of the two. Quintilian elsewhere (10.1.87) couples him with Lucre- 
tius as worth reading, but for subject-matter rather than for 
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style : he describes Lucretius as difficilis and Macer as Aumiilis, 
At any rate Macer was attractive enough to the young Ovid, who 
includes him among the older poets who influenced him most in 
his teens, with readings of his Ornithogonia, his Theriaca, and 
his De Herbis: 


saepe suos uolucres legit mihi grandior aeuo, 
quaeque nocet serpens, quae iuuat herba Macer (Tr. 
4.10.43-4) 


Ovid was born in 43, and if he was listening to Aemilius Macer 
when he was about 16-18, that would date the Ornithogonia to 
about the years 27-25. This fits in well with Ovid's reference to 
Horace in the same context giving readings of his odes: 


et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures, 
dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra. (ibid. 49-50) 


If these two poets were giving recitals in Rome at the same 
time, Horace's stanza with the details of his metamorphosis could 
well be a take-off of some passage in the Ornithogonia, and the 
topicality of this would be enough to explain why it is there at 
all. 


Any of the bird-metamorphoses could, of course, have served 
as Horace's model, but the story of Cygnus would be the obvi- 
ous one to think of. By a curious chance we know that Macer 
did have a Cygnus story in his collection, because Isidore 
quotes a couplet from it in his Origines (12.7.19) : 


Cygnus in auspiciis semper laetissimus ales; 
hunc optant nautae, quia se non mergit in undas. 


This 1s the only one of the very few extant fragments of the 
poem exceeding a single line, and so it may well have been one 
of the best known passages. It was certainly an apt choice for 
Horace, if it was a bird of such good omen, and the reference 
to its not diving under the water would go very well with the 
favourable comparison Horace makes of himself as against the 
unhappy Icarus. 

We do not know how Macer treated the story, or which Cygnus 
story he used. Ovid has three. His first is the Ligurian king, son of 
Sthenelus and Clymene, and half-brother of Phaethon, whose 
death he mourns by the river Eridanus till his voice and form 
change to those of the bird named after him. This Cygnus seems 
an unlikely candidate, though some of the details suggest those 
in Horace, e.g. Met. 2.373-6: 
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cum uox est tenuata uiro canaeque capillos 
dissimulant plumae collumque a pectore longe 
porrigitur digitosque ligat iunctura rubentes, 
penna latus uelat, tenet os sine acumine rostrum. 


This swan avoids the sky and keeps close to the water. 

Ovid's second Cygnus is only briefly mentioned in the rapid 
narrative of Medea's flight to Athens in Book VII. He is the son 
of Hyrie, and he jumps off a crag in Aetolia, but is saved from 
death by turning into a swan (378-9): 


desiluit saxo. cuncti cecidere putabant: 
factus olor niueis pendebat in aere pennis. 


The third Cygnus is a son of Neptune, and he is attacked by 
Achilles in the Trojan War. Being a god's son, he is immune to 
spear wounds, but he is brought down by Achilles and strangled 
to death. Neptune intervenes and changes his son into a swan, and 
it all happens so quickly that there is no time for the details of the 
process. Even here, however, there is a link with Horace in the 
allusive ‘white bird’ (12.144-5): 


corpus deus aequoris albam 
contulit in uolucrem, cuius modo nomen habebat. 


The case for Aemilius Macer as the source is therefore a strong 
one, though it cannot be proved. At any rate the important thing 
is that the theme was undoubtedly topical. Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue 
lists a number of transformation legends, and there is a suggestion 
of a process taking place in Silenus's account of how the sisters 
of Phaethon were changed into trees (62-3): 


tum Phaethontiadas musco circumdat amarae 
corticis, 


and again in the story of how Tereus was turned into a bird (78): 
aut ut mutatos Terei narrauerit artus. 


In the Georgics Virgil refers briefly to the legend of Nisus and 
Scylla (1.404-9), and four of his lines reappear intact at the end 
of the Ciris. Even the Aeneid contains two bird-metamorphoses, 
the transformation of Picus by Circe (7.189-191) and the chang- 
ing of Diomede's followers into river-birds (11.271-4). There are 
also two brief passages that have puzzled some critics, but can 
perhaps be better understood if seen as a reflection of a contempor- 
ary literary interest: the slightly grotesque description of Atlas 
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with the features of an old man (4.248-251), and the quaint story 
of the Trojan ships turning into nymphs (9.118-122). Horace him- 
self uses a similar conceit in Odes 1.2.41-3, when he calls on Mer- 
.cury to return to earth in the form of Octavian: 


siue mutata iuuenem figura 
ales in terris imitaris almae 
filius Maiae, 


and there is the metamorphosis of Jupiter into a shower of gold, 
which is given a new satirical twist in Odes 3.16.8: conuerso in pre- 
tium deo. 

Propertius has some passing references to metamorphoses: of 
Callisto to a bear (2.28.23), of Io to a cow (1.3.20 and 2.28.17), 
of Myrrha to a tree (3.19.16), of Scylla to a monster (4.4.39), and 
of Niobe to a rock (3.10.8). He has no mention of any bird stories. 
But he does give a new turn to the theme when, in his dream of 
Cynthia drowning (2.26.13-14), he imagines the possibility of her 
being transformed by Glaucus into a sea nymph. 

If we return now to Horace's third stanza, we can see that it 
may be regarded as an amusing literary allusion, not an inept 
piece of grotesqueness. Such an allusion is not without parallel 
in Horace's lyrics. His rescue by Mercury from the battle of 
Philippi in a thick mist (2.7.13-14) is another amusing fantasy, 
but it has never been felt to be grotesque. because we recognize 
in it a parody of Homeric episodes such as the rescue of Paris 
by Aphrodite in Ziad 3.380-2 or of Aeneas by Apollo in 5.344-5. 
Similarly the fantasy of the doves covering the wonder-child with 
leaves (3.4.9-13) is a recognizable allusion to legends about Greek 
lyric poets, such as the one told by Pausanias (9.23.2) about the 
young Pindar and the bees waxing his lips while he slept. Here in 
2.20 we have a like fantasy, except that it ts one with a contem- 
porary reference. 

It is still an extravagant fantasy, of course, and it may be 
thought surprising in a poet who so often recommends restraint. 
But Horace does not always observe the golden mean. He is pre- 
pared to let himself go when a special occasion warrants it: 
dulce est desipere in loco (4.12.28). For example, when a con- 
genial friend like Pompeius comes home from the wars, he will 
get as drunk as a Thracian and go berserk (2.7.26-8), and a sim- 
ilar mad orgy is promised for Murena's party in 3.19.18. The odes 
to Bacchus (2.19 and 3.25) are full of wild orgiastic language that 
symbolizes the power of poetic inspiration. Coming as it does im- 
mediately after one of these, the bold swan-fantasy of 2.20 is 
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not so very inappropriate. After all, what else are you to do when 
you suddenly find yourself recognized as an immortal poet? You 
can’t capture that experience in restrained language. The restraint 
can come later, in retrospect, as it does in 3.30, a poem that is 
much admired for the polish of its composition, but is neverthe- 
less a little too serious, perhaps, whereas in 2.20 there is an attrac- 
tive mixture of genuine elation and ironical self-teasing. This tone 
is carried over from the third stanza to the following two with 
their catalogue of exotic names and the wry reference to Icarus, 
whose fate Horace later uses as a warning to any poet who should 
be rash enough to try to imitate Pindar (4.2.2-4), and to him- 
self as a canorus ales. The two stanzas dwell on the extent of the 
poet’s future fame geographically, and formally they balance the 
first two stanzas, which dwell on the poet’s survival in time. 

This brings us to the problem of the final stanza, which both 
looks and sounds more serious. But I suggest that it 3s in fact 
not quite as solemn as it seems, and that Horace is merely carry- 
ing the metamorphosis allegory one stage farther. In Ovid’s second 
Cygnus story the boy’s mother Hyrie weeps copiously, unaware 
that he is still alive. This idea is elaborated in the story of Aesacus, 
who also has leapt from a rock and been changed into a bird 
(Met. 11.783-95): his father Priam mourns in ignorance of the 
boy’s escape, and his brother Hector erects a cenotaph, suitably 
inscribed, and offers funereal tributes at it. Ovid’s words are rem- 
iniscent of Horace’s here (12.1-3): 


nescius adsumptis Priamus pater Aesacon alis 
uiuere lugebat; tumulo quoque nomen habenti 
inferias dederat cum fratribus Hector inani. 


Horace’s last stanza may therefore be regarded as adding one 
further image to his parody of the bird-metamorphosis theme in 
Aemilius Macer and other poets. His daring leap into Pindaric 
flight has alarmed his friends (in much ihe same way as Virgil’s 
venture into Homeric epic alarmed Horace), and they are quite 
sure he has crashed, doomed to obscurity. But they are mistaken, 
he has soared into immortality, their mourning is wasted, and a 
tomb is superfluous. As far as the syntax is concerned, sepulcri 
is a constituent genitive. 

There is, of course, a certain seriousness in the stanza, which 
comes out in the language and sound cf the last two lines. But 
the playfulness is there too, especially in the deliberate jingle of 
neniae and querimoniae at the ends of the two consecutive Alcaic 
lines, as if to mock the misguided lamentation of the mourners. 
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Horace could never have written this unwittingly, and there is 
nothing like it in any of his other Alcaics. 

The whole ode is therefore a take-off of the literary bird-meta- 
morphosis, and shows throughout a characteristic blending of 
humour and seriousness. It is the technique of the Satires all over 
again, ridentem dicere uerum (1.1.24). Horace’s admirers should 
take him at his word and stop lamenting over this poem, in the 
mistaken belief that this time he has fallen flat. Their tears are 
superfluous.!® 
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THE PURISM OF J. H. CAMPE: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO GERMAN LEXICOLOGY 


A. C. KIRKNESS 
University of Auckland 


IT 1S a safe generalisation to say that contact with other languages 
is one of the chief factors to have contributed to the development 
of modern German. This contact is reflected chiefly in the vocabu- 
lary as the number and size of German Fremdwörterbücher testify, 
quite apart from the many loan words. Attitudes to borrowed 
words have varied greatly. Some have welcomed them as an en- 
richment of language and culture, others have considered them 
essential but insisted that they be formally assimilated, while others 
again have rejected them as worthless and superfluous. This last 
group, the so-called purists, has been little studied. Joachim Hein- 
rich Campe (1746-1818) is a worthwhile and yet misleading ex- 
ample of German purism. Misleading in that he was successful, 
contributing some 250 words to the vocabulary, more perhaps 
than any one other individual. Purism in Germany, often dis- 
missed as the suspect business of petty nationalists or superficial 
pedants, is largely the history of lost causes, of proponents, ideas, 
societies, activities and substitute words that have become, justi- 
fiably, the target of witticism and abuse and must be written off 
as historical oddities. Worthwhile in that he approached purism 
systematically and in great detail. The scope and influence of his 
views and activity thus offer the critic a wealth of material. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1813 Campe devoted the best of his considerable 
energies to purism. A first work, Proben einiger Versuche von 
deutscher Sprachbereicherung, was published in 1791, a Zweiter 
Versuch deutscher Sprachbereicherungen followed in 1792, in which 
year Campe’s lengthy treatise on puristic theory won first prize in 
an essay competition on the subject of purism instituted by the 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin. Together with a further word list, 
this essay was published in 1794 as Uber die Reinigung und 
Bereicherung der Deutschen Sprache, to be followed almost im- 
mediately by a supplement, Nachtrag und Berichtigungen zum 
ausübenden Theile der Campischen Preisschrift über die Reinig- 
ung und Bereicherung der Deutschen Sprache, 1794. Between 1795 
and 1797 Campe edited the Beiträge zur weiteren Ausbildung der 
Deutschen Sprache, a series dealing with various aspects of the 
German language, including purism, and now remembered as the 
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immediate target of the anti-purist epigrams of Goethe and Schiller. 
The first edition of his Wörterbuch zur Erklärung und V erdeutsch- 
ung der unserer Sprache aufgedrungenen fremden Ausdriicke ap- 
peared in 1801, a short work on grammatical terms in 1804, Versuch 
einer genauern Bestimmung und Verdeutschung der fiir unsere 
Sprachlehre gehórige Kunstworter, and then the five volumes of the 
Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 1807-1811. This activity was 
rounded off by the second edition of the Verdeutschungswörter- 
buch which came out in 1813. 

Although some of his ideas modified during these two decades, 
the 1794 treatise is the fullest statement of his views and remained 
the basis of his subsequent activity. The following discussion of 
Campe's ideas follows this essay. In a ‘pure’ language, as envis- 
aged by Campe, all words and expressions must first and fore- 
most be analogous in form. Only foreign words which have been 
naturalised or those expressions which conform to standard Ger- 
man analogy are acceptable. In view of the time of writing, it is 
not surprising that Campe is somewhat vague about the nature 
of standard German. He accepts as its basis the educated usage 
of the Saxony-Meissen region, stating further that Hochdeutsch can 
be regarded as an amalgam of the most general, decent and worthy 
aspects of all the dialects. Analogy is defined as the agreement of 
a word, its sound and flexions, of a compound or an idiom with 
other words, compounds and idioms already accepted by usage. 
Usage in turn is that which is generally accepted, especially by the 
leading literary figures of the day, provided it is based first on 
analogy and secondly on reason. From a purely formal point 
of view then, analogy is the factor determining what Campe con- 
siders acceptable or not: the difference between an indigenous 
word and a fully naturalised foreign word is simply a question of 
origin and the purist Campe is concerned, in theory if not always 
in practice, with replacing words foreign in nature (fremdartig), 
not in origin (fremd). 

Secondly, they must be comprehensible to all Germans. Campe 
claims that his pure language, consisting of analogous and com- 
prehensible elements, will have two vital merits: i) German will 
be the better in itself, as a structural umity. The more it uses 
its own resources to develop the more perfect it will become, as 
foreign borrowing leads to exceptions to the rule, impairs unity, 
makes learning difficult and usage uncertain. ii) Much more im- 
portantly for Campe, the people will benefit, for they will not have 
to learn new sounds which most will always find unpronounceable; 
the language will be more appropriate to their geographical, moral 
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and cultural background and thus the best means for their educa- 
tion and expression; and everyone will understand the standard 
language. Campe has the community, not the language, uppermost 
in mind and insists that the language is there for the people and 
not vice versa. The chief need, therefore, is for general compre- 
hensibility. A basic principle of his purism is that a genuine Ger- 
man word understood by everyone will always be preferred to 
a better looking or sounding foreign word, even if the latter ex- 
presses a concept more succinctly for the expert. To most of the 
people, Campe claims, unnaturalised foreign words are but empty 
sounds: while the learned may understand Hypcthese and Subjekt, 
to most they are as meaningless as tipstaps. For Campe, the well- 
being of society rests with the people’s education and enlighten- 
ment which can only take place when the knowledge of the learned 
classes is made available to all in language understandable to alll, 
in other words, in a language purged of all non-analogous ex- 
pressions not understood by every German, viz, foreign words as 
he defines them. 

The purist embarking on this essential task is subject to certain 
restrictions. Campe sees language as the means to educate and 
perfect mankind morally and intellectually. It should therefore 
express only what can or should be thought about, keeping to 
a minimum nonsensical, confusing or vulgar expressions. To 
Campe, words like trinitas, transsubstantio, aimable, débauché or 
sacramentum are best left unnaturalised, untranslated and even 
unused in the hope that the people will never become familiar 
with them. Standard German should also be such a fixed and 
unchanging structural unity as to make it permenently understand- 
able to all Germans, of whatever era or region. Once words have 
become part of popular usage they must be retained: old words 
such as Nase and Ohr whose origins are unclear and established 
loan words like Priester and Tempel belong here. Campe adds, 
however, that while these words should not be eliminated to satisfy 
the purist, others should be allowed as synonyms to enrich the 
language, which must have more than one word for a given 
object or concept in order to suit varying styles and levels of 
speech. While Fenster must be accepted in everyday usage, for 
example, why should Lichtpforte not be available for elevated 
style? Connected with this is Campe’s view that the language 
should be flexible and adaptable enough to fit the needs of all 
classes of society. There are some fields which must be left un- 
touched by the individual purist: the official usage of state insti- 
tutions and offices can only be altered by the powers that be and 
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the purist can but suggest to these powers that such and such a 
foreign word is unnecessary or undesirable. In their works, says 
Campe, authors should use German names for various dignitaries, 
but in direct speech with the official concerned the regular Latin 
title should be used. 

If it adversely affects these three qualities, which Campe chooses 
to sum up as reason and morality, general comprehensibility, and 
flexibility, then purism must never be carried out. There are two 
further temporary restrictions. There must be a single expres- 
sion, not a periphrasis, for each object, concept or feeling thought 
of as a whole and requiring to be expressed as such. Each lan- 
guage has the kernel of development in itself according to Campe, 
but such development takes time. Where a new concept not known 
to German is introduced covered by a single foreign word then 
German is obliged to retain that word, providing it remains only 
in the speech of those who know the contact language and covers 
the concept completely. At most Campe allows this as a tem- 
porary expedient for the learned, as in mathematics where one must 
have maximum expressiveness with minimum wordiness. Before 
such a word becomes popular usage and serves in the education 
of the people, Campe’s real aim and object, it must be replaced 
by a German term. The same is true of a foreign word retained 
to cover some nuance in meaning that German can as yet not cover. 
Campe claims that if something of the original notion is lost in 
translation or naturalisation it will not matter. The ninety per cent 
of Germans who do not understand other languages will lose noth- 
ing by not hearing or using foreign words and the ten per cent who 
do will lose nothing by using them only among themselves. At all 
events, the foreign word should never be taken over into popular 
usage in its foreign form. 

In more specific terms, Campe thinks the following forms should 
be eliminated or normalised, as soon as possible: words with non- 
German sounds such as French c, j, -ail, and the nasals; words 
which have kept their full foreign form, such as Publicum and 
Catalogus; polyglot formations like physicalisch or grammaticalisch; 
Latin endings on adjectives and nouns formed from proper names, 
namely -enser and -anser; words supposedly naturalised by an 
alteration in pronunciation or by the addition of a German sound- 
ing ending; and finally verbs ending in -ieren and nouns in -ät or 
-ion. Further, purism must be directed at those fields which concern 
everybody, not just the educated. Under these heads Campe in- 
cludes morality and ethics, religion (but not theology), science and 
philosophy, especially those branches which can and should be 
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popularised, business and social discourse, and literature. As re- 
gards specialised vocabulary and technical terms (Kunstwörter), 
Campe is inclined to translate or replace them, on the assump- 
tion that the foreign term will be understood only by those who 
know the contact language and that the ordinary people will con- 
sequently be excluded from such knowledge. This runs directly 
counter to Campe’s chief object, and one of the aims of his 1801 
dictionary is to popularise the philosophy of Kant and others by 
translating specialised vocabulary into general terms. 

. Such then is how Campe answers the questions facing any 
would-be purist: what are foreign words, why is purism necessary, 
and how far should it go? Equally if not more import- 
ant is the question: how to replace foreign words?, or put dif- 
ferently what sources of substitute words can one turn 
to? Before listing his own sources, Campe insists that 
any word or expression taken from them must fit the sound 
and form pattern of standard German, that is it must be ana- 
logous. In his view, literary works of the post-Luther period, par- 
ticularly after 1750, offer many substitutes for rejected words, 
likewise the related Germanic languages and the various German 
dialects, From Upper German, for example, he would take over 
compounds with all- such as allgenugsam; from Low German 
the deriving of verbs from nouns by the addition of -n or -en, as 
with zwisten and sommern, and also adjectival forms in -ern 
denoting pleasure or habit in doing something, for example, 
vergessern for English ‘forgetful.’ Semantic change, the use of 
a word in a new class (an adverb as a noun as in das Beinahe to 
replace Accessit for instance), and the extension of a word’s literal 
meaning to cover figurative or semi-figurative usage (cf. begreifen 
or Vorstellung) are all possible. Finally, the purist can form new 
words, either by translation (Lehnformung)! or by creation (Lehn- 
schópfung)! using the foreign word as a basis. Campe insists that 
this is a specialised task which may take place in three cases 
only: where there is a complete lack of a suitable word for a 
given object and/or idea and the other possible sources have 
proved unproductive; where, to replace a foreign word that has 
been allowed as a temporary measure, no single word can be 
found which expresses the meaning completely; and where the 
extant term can be used only in high or low, comic or serious 
style, and there is a real need for a word to suit another style. 
Only in these three cases does Campe think the creation of new 
words justified and he attaches stringent conditions to their form 
and formation: the stem and prefixes or suffixes must be pure 
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German, analogy must have the final say, harsh or ugly sounds 
must be avoided and exaggeratedly long or involved compounds 
or those made up of two or more mutually contradictory ele- 
ments cannot be allowed. When translating from the contact 
language, the purist must remember that not everything should 
be allowed into German, that there are definite moral limits; that 
sometimes literal translation (Lehnübersetzung)* is possible and 
sometimes not, as in figurative usage; that the analogy and usage 
of standard German are authorative; and that those who do not 
know the contact language must be able to understand the new 
term. The proposed substitute words, finally, should be introduced 
gradually, not at one fell swoop. 

Campe's approach to purism, which is only outlined above, is 
carefully considered and very reasonable compared with that of 
many other purists. On the other hand it is pedantic and re- 
strictive, and shows little sympathy for the needs of creative 
authors to whom using language means more than designating 
objects or expressing ideas as rationally as possible. What Campe 
.gives them with the left hand, he takes away again with the 
right. He allows them, for instance, to use foreign words for 
nuances in meaning and for variety in expression and character- 
isation, but only as a temporary measure at most and never in 
works designed for a wide audience, and moreover he considers 
purism in the literary language essential This issue was vital to 
the success or lack of it of Campe's purism (see below). His wish 
to fix usage permanently and eliminate all formal ‘anomalies’, 
to accept only existing analogies and insist that every word should 
be understood by everyone may have been based on the most 
honourable of motives—the education and enlightenment of all 
Germans—but shows little understanding of the nature and 
development of language, and led directly to Jacob Grimm's 
rejection of his purism and his work on language in 
general. If Campe thinks a word could lead to confusion or 
corruption, he is prepared to pass it over completely or to re- 
place it even if it has been fully assimilated. In other words, 
Campe's purism is often governed not by formal, linguistic con- 
siderations but by his social, moral and pedagogical conscience: 
his feelings for the people tend to outweigh his feeling for language, 
which he insists must serve the needs of the community. This 
leads to a moralising attitude to language that is particularly evi- 
dent in his approach to religious vocabulary. For instance, al- 
though the word Bibel had been fully assimilated, it is meaningless 
to the people, so argues Campe, and should be allowed only in 
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educated usage. Such views reflect perhaps the influence of the 
Enlightenment on Campe, who wants a rationalised religion of 
practical benefit to the ordinary man. One of the main obstacles 
standing between him and such a religion, according to Campe, 
is the use of foreign and specialised words, Religion perhaps 
most of all. To any but the learned this is but a meaningless 
sound, made to cover all manner of superstition and nonsense. 
The very tenuous argument against foreign words has here essen- 
tially a moral basis: purity of language betokens purity of 
thought and of character. Subsequent purists, and also Campe 
himself at times, associated this view particularly with the Ger- 
man character and purism acquired political and nationalistic as 
well as moral overtones. This was true, for example, of purism 
during the wars of liberation against Napoleon, especially that of 
E.M. Arndt and F. L. Jahn; it provides the basis of J. D. C. 
Brugger’s mid-century cult of the Reinsprache, and in 1888 Her- 
mann Riegel, founder of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein, 
claimed that his body “kämpft deshalb gegen das Fremdwort 
nicht als Wort, sondern als Zeichen nationaler Stumpfheit und 
sprachlicher Versumpfung . .. Der Kampf also ist recht eigentlich 
ein national-erzieherisches Werk".? 

Campe's approach is largely free of such excesses, and against 
criticism of his ideas must be set the words he has contributed 
to everyday vocabulary, some two hundred and fifty. I have 
called this success misleading. From Campe on, and indeed before 
him as well, many solutions, none of them authoritative, were 
put forward to the major questions facing the would-be purist: 
what to accept or reject, and how to replace what was rejected 
as foreign. It proved still more difficult for the purists to make 
their policies effective in practice, and the history of purism, in 
the nineteenth century at least, is marked by a sharp dichotomy 
between theory and practice, for more often than not the establish- 
ment of detailed principles and programmes or the founding of pur- 
istic societies had little lasting result. Further the purists’ own efforts 
were often as exaggerated as the overuse of foreign words they 
deplored and as a result provoked widespread criticism, especially 
from literary and academic circles. Be that as it may, apart from 
the many words from other sources which he suggested as sub- 
stitutes, Campe formed well over three thousand words himself. 
Over ninety per cent of these are germanisations, so word forma- 
tion must clearly be considered as an integral part of Campe’s 
purism. 

Only rarely does Campe try to naturalise words by formal 
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adaptation: e.g. lacken: lackieren; friesen: friesieren; Dokter: Dok- 
tor. Some of his words are formally dependent to a greater or 
lesser extent on a foreign word or a model in a related language 
or dialect: e.g. Zeitweiser (Kalendar) cf. Dutch tydwyzer; umsich- 
tig (circonspect) cf. Dutch omzigtig; verwirklichen based on real- 
isieren, Hellseher on clairvoyant. In most cases, however, form 
is based solely on German analogies and Campe is concerned only 
with the content of the foreign word (Lehnschöpfung)!. He con- 
sistently defines the meaning correctly and renders it accurately 
in German, although his personal bias occasionally interferes, 
as in Menschenschlachter for Soldat, Pfaffenblendling for Abbé and 
Afterkirchenversammlung for Konzil. He sometimes uses words 
in a different class, as with das Selbander as a substitute for tête- 
a-téte, but relies in the main on the three principal means of Ger- 
man word formation?: deriving new words by use of suffixes (but 
not by mutation of the stem vowel); forming new words by adding 
prefixes; and forming compounds from two or more words. 
Campe’s use of prefixes and suffixes is uneven, and he prefers to 
exploit fully, even excessively, composition (Zusammensetzung) 
as a means of word formation, the great majority of his words 
being compound nouns. 

Campe insisted that any foreign word allowed to remain must 
as a minimum requirement be analogous with standard German. 
This prompted some excesses for he attacked words which were 
firmly established, especially in the literary language, such as 
Harmonie, Genie, Kultur, Musik and Akademie. On the other hand, 
it also played a Jarge part in his comparative success as a word 
former for he meticulously observed existing analogies. This meant 
that he did not try to change but to preserve the structure of Ger- 
man and its traditional means of word formation, reworking and 
reshaping extant material by analogy with other words or expres- 
sions already accepted in the standard language. His words are 
thus formally “possible,” if at times inappropriate, and Campe’s 
purism consists basically of a process, however exaggerated, of 
substitution: a German word for a foreign one. As such it affects 
the essential nature and structure of the language very little. At 
worst, it would be forgotten. At best, it would contribute to the 
vocabulary. 

Recently an attempt was made to use Campe’s creations to arrive 
at some criteria for the lasting success of a new word: his words 
were examined for their form and/or content to establish why 
some were successful and some were not.* It is easy to be wise 
after the event, and the arguments put forward here are often 
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unconvincing: for instance, that FingerfuB, suggested for Daktylus, 
and Mützenhut for Tschako, have been rejected as nonsensical or 
self-contradicting compounds while Mannweib, a replacement for 
Amazone, owes its success to some concrete, plastic quality. What 
Campe’s contemporaries thought of his words is more relevant 
and yet would seem to have mattered little, for “phonetic blunders” 
such as Jetztzeit and “intolerable forms” like Zerrbild and Kerb- 
tier have survived. That Campe’s new words were thought about 
and discussed at all seems much more important than what was 
thought or said about them. Such discussion and criticism, even 
mockery and abuse, made his words familiar. That same fam- 
iliarity or force of habit which Campe and other purists so often 
attacked as one of the main causes of the overuse of foreign words 
is also the surest means of establishing their own suggested re- 
placements. How, then, did Campe manage tc get his proposals 
discussed, that is, to translate his theory into practice and so over- 
come in some measure the obstacle which has brought down the 
majority of purists? 

Before turning his attention to purism, Campe had won a re- 
putation as a pedagogue, through his efforts to aelp revise the sys- 
tem of education in Brunswick, and as a children’s tutor (his 
charges includes the Humboldt brothers) and author, especially 
for his version of the Robinson Crusoe story. His name was 
known in educated circles and his purism thus unlikely to go un- 
noticed. Further, Campe was wholly committed to his cause, and 
his ardour often led to intolerance and testiness which alienated 
both his supporters and his detractors. However, that same com- 
mitment also enabled him to persevere in spite of criticism and 
the sheer bulk of his work demands some attention. His consci- 
entiousness led to detailed theory and many, many substitute 
words. Perhaps over many. One of Campe’s own rules for intro- 
ducing new words was to avoid heaping too many together at 
the same time. To include all his proposals, in excess of eleven 
thousand, he was forced to publish them in dictionary form. Some- 
how the gap between inclusion in a long alphabetical list and use 
in widely read literary works had to be bridged. At this period 
around 1800, Hochdeutsch was still predominantly a written liter- 
ary language (Campe’s ultimate object was to make it accessible 
to all Germans). Although some purists and others did not agree, 
literary authors had the decisive formative influence on the lan- 
guage and their usage could be considered authoritative. Campe 
saw this clearly and consequently tried to “correct” the style of 
some of the accepted literary classics of his day so that they would 
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be a model of language which the people as a whole could follow. 
Corrections included the germanisation of foreign words. This 
practice alienated some of the leading authors, notably Goethe 
and Schiller, on whose support Campe depended. The only sure 
way for a new substitute word to become established was for it 
to become familiar through use by influential and frequently read 
authors. Their attitude towards foreign words and their replace- 
ment was vital to the success or failure of Campe’s efforts. While 
perhaps wholly out of sympathy with his restrictive approach 
to language and to his purge of foreign words, some of the well 
known authors, Wieland and Jean Paul being particularly im- 
portant in this respect, were familiar with his work. They favoured 
purity of language, if not purism itself, and did replace borrowed 
words in later revisions .of their works. The patriotism of the 
wars against Napoleon also provided a favourable atmosphere for 
any attempt, such as purism, to counter French influence in Ger- 
many. In the last analysis, however, none of these arguments is 
decisive. Not without good reason did A. W. Schlegel leave the last 
word in his ‘Language contest’ to Whimsey; the final arbiter in 
the purist’s activity must be Chance. 

While Campe’s purge of foreign words could expect little sym- 
pathy today, the relative sanity and care of his approach to purism 
could be easily demonstrated by a comparison with the less en- 
lightened views of many of his colleagues. In contrast, his con- 
tribution to everyday German vocabulary needs no such defence. 
The following selection (some 10% only) of Campe’s successful 
neologisms speaks for itself and must be allowed the last word 
in any assessment of his work: Bittsteller, Einzahl, ErdgeschoB, 
Ergebnis, Feingefühl, folgerecht, folgerichtig, Gemeinsprache, 
Gesundheitsamt, Gewaltherrschaft, herkömmlich, Hochschule, 
Kerbtier, Mehrzahl, Sachverzeichnis, Scheinwerfer, Sprachgefühl, 
Tondichter, Umgangssprache, Unwelt, zahlungs(un)fähig, Zartge- 
fühl, Zerrbild. 


NOTES 


! See the classification of W. Betz in E. Wasserzieher: Woher? Ablei- 
tendes Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Bonn ''966, p. 32 

' H. Riegel: ‘Unsere Ziele’ in Zeitschrift des Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Sprachvereins 3 (1888) 197. 

* Der grosse Duden. Grammatik der deutschen Gegenwarts sprache, 
Mannheim 71966, p. 347. 

* K. Daniels: Erfolg und Misserfolg der EBD WOLLTE DUREIUNE in: 
Muttersprache 69 (1959) 46-54, 105.14, 141-46. 
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Sprachbewußtsein und Dichtungsstruktur 


VOLKER KNUFERMANN 
University of New South Wales 


In seiner Abhandlung ‘Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung’ 
spricht Schiller von den besonderen Problemen. die sich ange- 
sichts des ‘Spiel’-Charakters aller Dichtung für die Satire ergeben. 
Bei der pathetischen Satire müsse der Dichter darauf achten, nicht 
die poetische Form zu verletzen, bei der scherzhaften, nicht den 
poetischen Gehalt zu verfehlen. ‘Diese Aufgabe kann nur auf eine 
einzige Art gelóset werden. Die strafende Satire erlangt poetische 
Freiheit, indem sie ins Erhabene übergeht; die lachende Satire 
erhält poetischen Gehalt, indem sie ihren Gegenstand mit Schón- 
heit behandelt.(...) Wenn die pathetische Satire nur erhabene 
Seelen kleidet, so kann die spottende Satire nur einem schonen 
Herzen gelingen. Denn jene ist schon durch ihren ernsten Gegen- 
stand vor der Frivolitát gesichert; aber diese, die nur einen moral- 
isch gleichgültigen Stoff behandeln darf, würde unvermeidlich 
darein verfallen und jede poetische Wurde verlieren, wenn hier 
nicht die Behandlung den Inhalt veredelte und das Subjekt des 
Dichters nicht sein Objekt verträte. Aber nur dem schönen Herzen 
ist es verliehen, unabhängig von dem Gegenstand seines Wirkens 
in jeder seiner Äußerungen ein vollendetes Bild von sich selbst 
abzuprügen."! 

Auch in Wieland erkennt Schiller eines dieser 'schónen Herzen’; 
damit hat er, wie uns scheint, einen wesentlichen Hinweis zum 
Verständnis dieses Dichters und auch der 'Abderiten' geliefert. 
Denn so wichtig auch die stofflichen und formalen Zusammenhänge 
der ‘Geschichte der Abderiten’? mit der Tradition der Narrenge- 
schichte im Volksbuch von den Schildbürgern und den Lalen sind, 
wie bekannt die Narrenpolis als solche, das Thema des weisen 
Toren, die Korrektur der Einfalt durch Witz oder Satire, Rollen- 
haftigkeit und Episodencharakter der Dichtung — wesentlicher für 
die Eigenart und Einheit dieser ‘Geschichte’ als die Materialien, 
Quellen und unmittelbaren zeitlichen Bezüge scheint, daB das 
Subjekt des Dichters, wie Schiller es formuliert, ganz sein Objekt 
vertritt. In diesem Sinn nennt er Wieland neben Lucian, einem 
erklärten Liebling Wielands, neben Aristophanes, Fielding und 
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Sterne. Wir stimmen Martini zu: ‘Nicht aus dem Pragmatischen 
dessen, was erzühlt wird, erst durch solche Spiel- und Sprach- 
haltung gewinnt der Roman seine künstlerische Eigenart. Denn die 
Sprache ist das Element, in dem und auf dem er spielt.'? 

Entscheidenden AufschluB über dieses Werk gewinnen wir in 
der Tat von hier aus: In einem ganz spezifischen Sinn gilt fur die 
"Abderiten', daß die Sprache nicht nur Medium einer Vermittlung 
ist, sondern in gehaltlicher wie formaler Hinsicht ein konstitutives 
Moment der Dichtung darstellt, daß auf verschiedenen Stufen, von 
der Sprech- und Denkweise der einzelnen Personen über die Be- 
deutung der Komódie als Form des Aufgeklürten bis hin zum 
Spiel des Erzählers sich die enge Verflechtung von Sprachbe- 
wuDtsein und formal-gehaltlicher Struktur der Dichtung mani- 
festiert. 

Blicken wir auf die Abderiten. Demokrit, von einer Reise 
zurückgekehrt, wird von seinen Mitbürgern in eine Disputation 
verwickelt. Es geht um die schóne Gulleru. Die Erwühnung der 
Tatsache, daß sie schwarz sei genügt, um die Abderiten in 
die üuDerste Heiterkeit und Verwunderung zu versetzen. Eine 
schwarze Schónheit? Das ist doch ein Widerspruch in sich selbst, 
steht ihr zu offensichtlich die griechische Wirklichkeit entgegen. 
“Was das für ein dummes Volk sein muß. Haben sie denn keine 
Maler, die ihnen den Apollo, den Bacchus, die Góttin der Liebe 
und die Grazien malen? Oder kónnten sie nicht schon von Homer 
lernen, daß Juno weiße Arme, Thetis Silberfüße, und Aurora 
Rosenfinger hat?’(26)* Ein Gelehrter zieht denn auch den Schluß: 
‘So müssen sie gar keinen Begriff von Schönheit haben’. (27) 
Demokrit antwortet: ‘Um Vergebung, (...) weil diese äthiopische 
Helena der Gegenstand aller Wünsche war, so läßt sich sicher 
schließen daß sie der Idee von Schönheit glich, die jeder in seiner 
Einbildung fand.’ Die Konfrontation ist paradigmatisch. Für die 
Abderiten verbindet sich mit dem Begriff Schönheit nicht nur ein 
allgemeiner Erfahrungsbereich, er ist nicht abhängig von ihrer 
Perspektive, sondern absolut. Schönheit, das ist eben Helena, 
Thetis mit ihren SilberfüDen und die rosenfingrige Aurora. 

Sprachphilosophisch formuliert Könnten wir hier von ‘gemäßig- 
tem (Begriffs-) Realismus’ sprechen: Der (Allgemein-) Begriff 
scheint das Wesen der Dinge zu erfassen. Anders bei Demokrit: 
Für ihn ist der Begriff (Schönheit) sowohl auf die griechischen als 
auch äthiopischen Zustände anwendbar. Das heißt nichts anderes, 
als daß die unmittelbare Entsprechung von Sein und Erkenntnis 
aufgehoben ist. Der Begriff wird frei verfügbar, er wird Zeichen 
für den erst zu bestimmenden Gehalt. Der Begriff bezeichnet die 
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allgemeine Übereinkunft der Urteile — er gilt damit in je ver- 
schiedener Weise sowohl für Griechen als Athiopier, besagt jedoch 
nichts über die Eindeutigkeit der Substanz. Sehr allgemein argu- 
mentiert Demokrit: “Wenn zehn verschiedene Athiopier in ihrem 
Urteile von dieser Helena iibereinstimmten, so kam es vermutlich 
daher, weil sie einerlei Begriff oder Modell von Schónheit und 
Häßlichkeit hatten.’(28) Worin diese verschiedenartigen Modelle 
begründet sind, das wird zwar später umschrieben als ‘ein be- 
stimmtes Maß’, bleibt auch darin aber letztlich offen. 

Die “Verfügbarkeit der Zeichen’ (Begriffe), das erinnert sehr 
stark an die Sprachauffassung der Aufklärung. Von der Antike her 
hatte man sich Gedanken über das Verhältnis von Begriff und 
‘Ding’ gemacht. Gegen die Überzeugung der Platoniker, daß dem 
Begriff als Idee die höchste Realität zukomme, hatten sich die 
Kyniker und Stoiker mit der Auffassung gewandt, den Begriffen 
entspreche außerhalb des Denkens nichts Wirkliches, sie seien als 
Namen nur Zeichen für die Dinge. Im Mittelalter hatte sich diese 
heftige Diskussion im Universalienstreit fortgesetzt. Leibniz for- 
derte dann in seiner ‘Ermahnung an die Deutschen ihren Verstand 
und ihre Sprache besser zu üben (...)’, die Sprache solle neben 
dem Gebot der claritas und veritas an der Vernunft orientiert 
werden, sie solle ein Spiegel des Verstandes sein. Bei der damit 
einsetzenden 'Logisierung der ganzen Sprachwelt gewinnt die 
Sprache immer stärker Zeichencharakter.5 

In diesem Zusammenhang ist also die Konfrontation zwischen 
Demokrit und den Abderiten zu sehen. Wir nannten den Disput 
paradigmatisch, und er ist wirklich nicht zufälliger Natur, sondern 
beruht auf dieser grundsätzlich verschiedenartigen Perspektive, die 
auch im weiteren Geschehen das Werk bestimmt. 

Die Abderiten diskutieren ihre Begriffe nicht. ‘Ein Begriff, der 
ihren Begriffen widersprach, eine Gewohnheit, die von den ihren 
abging, eine Art zu denken oder etwas ins Auge zu fassen, die 
ihnen fremd war, hieD ihnen, ohne weitere Untersuchung, un- 
gereimt und belachenswert.’(37) Demokrit wirft ihnen denn auch 
vor: ‘Alle eure Begriffe habt ihr eurer Amme zu danken; über 
alles denkt ihr noch ebenso, wie ihr als Kinder davon dachtet.’ (46) 
Doch die Abderiten sind weit davon entfernt, dies als Vorwurf zu 
verstehen. Ihr “Wortgewebe’, in dem sie wie eine Spinne sitzen, 
—so heißt es später von Stilbon—, gilt es vielmehr vor den 
wunderlichen Angriffen, wie denjenigen des Demokrit, zu be- 
wahren. So erlassen sie folgerichtig ein Gesetz, das die Reisefreiheit 
der abderitischen Jünglinge energisch einschránken soll, denn: 'so 
geht es, sagten sie mit Blick auf Demokrit, wenn man naseweisen 
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Jünglingen erlaubt, in der weiten Welt herumzureisen, um sich 
ihres Vaterlandes schämen zu lernen, und nach zehn oder zwanzig 
Jahren mit einem Kopf voll ausländischer Begriffe als Kosmopoli- 
ten zuruckzukommen, die alles besser wissen als ihre Großväter.’ 
(48) Der Verengung ihrer Perspektive entspricht ihre räumliche 
Abkapselung, dem entspricht weiter ihre Unfähigkeit, Zusammen- 
hánge zu erkennen, sowohl im theoretischen als auch praktischen 
Bereich. Unendlich ist die Fülle der sich hieraus ergebenden 
' komischen Situationen. Ob die Abderiten die Statue der Venus so 
hoch aufstellen, daß niemand sie mehr erkennen kann, oder ob 
sie des Euripides Identitit an Hand seiner nicht gerade naturge- 
treuen Büste feststellen wollen, die Ergebnisse sind abstrus. 

Die Abderiten sind nicht einfach 'tumbe tóren'; wiederholt 
brilliert ihr ‘abderitischer Witz’, sie schlieBen äuBerst ‘scharfsin- 
mig,’ ja sie lachen über die vermeintlichen Fehler der anderen. Die 
Komik liegt geradezu darin, dass sie mit viel Verve und Logik 
ihre Gesichtspunkte verfolgen, ohne gewahr zu werden, wie sie 
ihre ererbte Tugend, ‘jedes Ding nur von einer Seite anzusehen’ 
(192), in die Irre führt. 

Demokrit ist Kosmopolit. Er ist gereist, hat seine Begriffe mit 
denen anderer Vólker konfrontiert und sie dadurch ins Perspek- 
tivische erweitert. Die Verfügbarkeit der Zeichen führt ihn daher 
zu der Notwendigkeit, die Wahrheit jenseits einer unmittelbaren 
Wort/Sache — Relation zu suchen. Erst indem er verschiedene 
Blickrichtungen aufeinander bezieht, eróffnet sich ihm etwas von 
Wahrheit; der Zugang ist Spiel. Es bestimmt sein Wesen, sein 
Verständnis für das Komische wie seine Fähigkeit zu spielen. 

'Die Dummheit hat ihr Sublimes so gut als der Verstand, und 
wer darin bis zum Absurden gehen kann, hat das Erhabne in dieser 
Art erreicht, welches für gescheite Leute immer eine Quelle von 
Vergnügen ist. Die Abderiten hatten das Glück im Besitz dieser 
Vollkommenheit zu sein.’(150) Demokrit reagiert auf das seltsame 
Betragen Abderas ihm gegenüber nicht etwa mit Zorn, sondern 
Humor. Zwar hatte er ‘noch keinen Monat unter den Abderiten 
gelebt, als er ihnen und zuweilen auch sie ihm schon so unertrüg- 
lich waren, als Menschen einander sein müssen, die mit ihren 
Begriffen und Neigungen alle Augenblicke widereinander stoBen’ 
(37), zwar bringt ihn das anfangs zum Schweigen, ja er zieht sich 
spüter sogar aufs Land zurück, doch schlieBlich kann er sich dem 
Sublimen abderitischer Natur nicht länger verschließen, es zwingt 
ihn zum Spiel. Immer erneut gerát er in die Laune, 'sich mit seinen 
Abderiten und den Abderiten mit sich Kurzweile zu machen.’ 
Zu weise, ihren irgendeine von ihren National- oder Individual- 
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Unarten übelzunehmen' (31), inszeniert er mit den abderitischen 
Damen eine Komódie, gerät er in die Versuchung, der er natürlich 
nicht widerstehen kann, ihnen etwas 'aufzuheften'. Als seine Mit- 
bürger von seiner vernünftigen Berichterstattung über seine Reise 
enttäuscht sind, sie als unglaubwürdig ablehnen, gibt er den Ab- 
deriten, da sie ‘albern genug waren, alles, was er ihnen ironischer- 
weise sagte, im buchstüblichen Sinne zu nehmen' (67/68), was der 
Abderiten ist, eine phantastische Erzählung über die geheimnis- 
vollen Wege, die Stimmen der Vógel zu verstehen. Man bestürmt 
ihn mit Fragen. Demokrit, um sich zu befreien, enthüllt die Ge- 
schichte als Scherz. ‘O, dies sollen Sie uns nicht weismachen! — 
riefen die Abderitinnen. Sie wollen nur nicht, daß wir hinter Ihre 
Geheimnisse kommen. Aber wir werden Ihnen keine Ruhe lassen, 
verlassen Sie sich darauf! Wir wollen den Drachen sehen, betasten, 
beriechen, kosten, und mit Haut und Knochen aufessen, oder — 
Sie sollen uns sagen, warum nicht!'(78) 

Die Ironie als eine Form des Spiels wird Demokrit zur zweiten 
Natur, doch sie führt nicht zu einer strafenden Satire, sondern 
Lachen. Die Abderiten sind im Unrecht, aber die Alternative ist 
nicht der richtige Begriff. Zwar verteidigt Demokrit ihnen gegen- 
uber das Natürliche, die ‘gesunden fünf Menschensinne', die Ver- 
nunft, aber sie verwirklichen sich nicht in der optimistischen 
Vorstellung des Richtigen. sondern in der Vorbedingung, der Form 
einer vielschichtigen Perspektive. Und so wird das Lachen nicht 
zu einem Auslachen, das sich im Besitz der alleinigen Wahrheit 
glaubt, sondern zu der Distanz des 'schónen Herzens', von dem 
Schiller sprach. Der Erzähler zitiert nach Seneca: ‘Man kann 
sagen, daß sich derjenige um das Menschengeschlecht verdienter 
macht, der es belacht, als der es bejammert. Denn jener läßt uns 
doch noch immer ein wenig Hoffnung übrig; dieser hingegen weint 
albernerweise über Dinge, die er bessern zu kónnen verzweifelt. 
Auch zeigt derjenige eine grôBere Seele, der, wenn er einen Blick 
über das Ganze wirft, sich nicht des Lachens — als jener, der sich 
der Tränen nicht enthalten kann, denn er gibt dadurch zu er- 
kennen, daB alles, was andern groß und wichtig genug erscheint, 
um sie in die heftigsten Leidenschaften zu setzen in seinen Augen 
so klein ist, daf) es nur den leichtesten und kaltblütigsten unter 
allen Affekten in ihm erregen kann.’(81) Demokrit lacht; es ist 
ein Spiel des freien Bezugs, wenn auch nicht ohne problematischen 
Boden. 

Bouhours hatte in seinen ‘Entretiens d'Ariste et d’Eugéne’ 
(1671) ähnlich Leibniz von der Sprache clarté, bon sens und bien- 
séance verlangt; in diesem Sinne hatte er gegen die Plejade und 
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die fausses Précieuses gekämpft. In Verbindung damit war bei 
ihm ein neues Ideal aufgetaucht, das des bel esprit; es wird das 
Ideal des aufgeklürten Geistes. In ihm verbinden sich intelligence 
und imagination. Über Wernicke war dieser Gedanke dann nach 
Deutschland gekommen. Er übersetzt Bouhours’ ‘esprit’ mit ‘Witz’. 
Witz wird ihm zu der Fähigkeit, neue Einfälle scharfsinnig aus- 
zudrücken. Der Übergang von der Sprachauffassung zum Form- 
prinzip deutet sich hier bereits an. Der Bezug auf die zu erfassende 
Substanz, der immer nooh hinter dem Gebot der claritas und 
veritas steht, verlagert sich allmühlich in den Akt des Beziehens. 
Die Enge, die mit der begrifflichen Fixierung willkürlicher Zeichen 
gegeben ist, wird aufgehoben durch den Spielraum des Witzes; der 
Beziehungsreichtum macht das Poetische aus. Zu Recht fragt daher 
Bóckmann, ‘ob nicht alle jene lehrhaften Momente der Aufklä- 
rungsdichtung schlieBlich mehr auf das scharfsinnige Entdecken 
von Lehren und Gedanken zielen als auf die Lehren selbst." Und 
noch eine weitere Frage schließt sich hier an, die nach der Ver- 
läßlichkeit der neuen Form als Aussageweise, nach der letzten 
ontischen Gültigkeit dieses Prinzips. Auch Wieland ist sich spá- 
testens zur Zeit der ‘Abderiten’ dieser Problematik bewuBt. Lessing 
wendet sich dann schlieBlich aus diesem Grund entschieden gegen 
den bloß ‘witzigen Kopft’: ‘Das Genie können nur Begebenheiten 
beschäftigen, die ineinander gegründet sind, nur Ketten von Ur- 
sachen und Wirkungen. (...) Der Witz hingegen, als der nicht 
auf das ineinander Gegründete, sondern nur auf das Ähnliche oder 
Unähnliche gehet, (...) hält sich bei Begebenheiten auf, die 
weiter nichts miteinander gemein ‘haben, als daß sie zugleich ge- 
schehen.’ Er führt nur zu einem ‘Spielwerk der Mode’, einem 
‘Gaukelputz für Kinder’.® 

Auch Demokrit lebt im Raum des Witzes; er sieht jedes Ding 
in seinen Relationen, ironisiert, spielt, liebt die Spannung der 
Pointe: “Wie erhaben der Schwung in diesem kleinen Gedicht ist, 
das Physignatus auf meine Wachtel gemacht hat’, sagte eine Ab- 
deritin. — ‘Desto schlimmer’, antwortet Demokrit. Das freie Spiel 
wird jedoch gehalten durch die Humanitär des Lachens, das den 
reinen Witz überschreitet. : 

Demokrit steht nicht isoliert: Ihm verwandt sind Hippokrates 
und Euripides, verbunden in dem unsichtbaren Orden der Kosmo- 
politen, ‘nicht vermóge einer geheimen Sympathie, die vielleicht 
nur in Romanen zu finden ist; — nicht, weil beschworne Pflichten 
sie dazu verbinden; — sondern, weil sie Kosmopoliten sind.’ (105) 
Hermetisch wie der Orden ist seine Darstellung, und doch bleibt 
das, was ihn ausmacht, nicht lange im Dunkeln: Ehrsüchtige, 
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Verleumder, Prahler und Heuchler schlieBen sich selbst aus. Die 
Art, in der die Kosmopoliten denken, ‘ihre Grundsätze, ihre Ge- 
sinnungen, ihre Sprache, ihr Phlegma, ihre Wärme, sogar ihre 
Launen, Schwachheiten und Fehler, lassen sich unmôglich nach- 
machen’.(105) Ahnlich wie Demokrit reagieren daher Hippokrates 
und Euripides auf die ‘Herausforderung’ der Abderiten. Hatte 
Demokrit gelacht, ‘wo ein Phokion die Stirne gerunzelt (...) 
hätte’(81), so bequemt sich auch Euripides gern dazu, auf die 
Sprache der Abderiten einzugehen, er antwortet mit ‘der größten 
Gefalligkeit’ auf alle ihre Fragen, lacht uber ihre Einfälle, fühlt 
sich dazu aufgelegt, sich eine ‘Lust mit den Abderiten zu machen’ 
(155) und spielt den Erstaunten und Witzigen. 

Das vielfältige Spiel, resultierend aus dem unterschiedlichen 
SprachbewuBtsein der Personen, bestimmt die Beziehungen zwi- 
schen Abderiten und Kosmopoliten. Wortspiel, Ironie und ins- 
zeniertes Spiel sind ihre notwendige Form: Sie bestimmen als 
stilistische Faktoren darüber hinaus die Gesamtform des Werks. 
Entfaltet sich das Spiel auf der untersten Ebene im Dialog ein- 
zelner Personen miteinander, führt es im größeren Zusammenhang 
zu einer Fülle episodenhaft aneinander gereihter komódiantischer 
Situationen — auch das ist eine notwendige Folge des nicht- 
systematischen mehrperspektivischen Sehens—so kulminiert der 
Roman schließlich in der explizit thematisierten Komödie: Dem 
ProzeB um des Esels Schatten. 

Ihren Ausgang nimmt sie im Verbalen. Struthion, ein Zahnarzt, 
setzt sich in mittüglicher Hitze in den Schatten des von ihm ge- 
mieteten Esels. Anthrax, ein Eseltreiber, macht ihm dieses Recht 
streitig, denn, so sagt er, 'ein andres ist der Esel, ein andres ist des 
Esels Schatten'. (178) Der Streit scheint unvermeidlich. Man ge- 
langt vor den Stadtrichter Philippides. Als Struthion argumentiert, 
Esel und Schatten gingen miteinander, muß er ihm zustimmen, 
der Schatten sei wirklich nur ein Accessorium. Doch als Anthrax 
darauf hinweist, Schatten und Esel seien doch ein anderes, kann 
er auch ihm nicht widersprechen. Getreu der unmittelbaren Logik 
der Sprache müssen sie sich verrennen. Die Situation ist die gleiche, 
wie bei dem Gesprách Demrokrits mit seinen Mitbürgern über die 
äthiopische Schönheit: Da sich doch die Verläßlichkeit der ein- 
zelnen Begriffe genügend erwiesen hat, da sie nicht nur gesetzte 
Bedeutung, sondern die Wahrheit selbst sind, liegt kein Grund 
dafür vor, zwischen den beiden Streitpunkten einen Zusammen- 
hang zu sehen. Es scheint unbestreitbar: Es handelt sich um zwei 
verschiedene Dinge. Für Lichtenberg war das Problem der sprach- 
lichen Benennung bekanntlich Quelle vieler Reflexionen. Eine Notiz 
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hierzu lautet: ‘Ich und mich, Ich fühle mich—sind zwei Gegen- 
stinde. Unsere falsche Philosophie ist der ganzen Sprache einver- 
leibt; wir können sozusagen nicht raisonnieren, ohne falsch zu 
raisonnieren’.® Genau dies ist das Problem der Abderiten. Da sie, 
anders als Demokrit, ihre Sprache nicht mit Hilfe von Humor und 
Ironie mehrperspektivisch ‘philosophisch deklinieren’ können, 
miissen sie der Logik ihrer ‘Spitzfindigkeit’ verfallen und dabei die 
"Wirklichkeit verfehlen. So erhält Struthion die Unterstützung der 
Schusterzunft: ‘Der Grund davon war, wie die Gründe der Ab- 
deriten immer zu sein pflegten, mächtig spitzfindig. In den ersten 
Zeiten der Republik hatte nämlich diese Zunft bloB die Schuster 
und Schuhflicker in sich begriffen. Nachmals wurden alle Arten 
von Flickern mit dazugenommen; und so kam es, dass in der 
Folge auch die Wundarzte, als Menschenflicker, und zuletzt (ob 
paritatem ratiomis) auch die Zahnärzte zur Schustergilde geschla- 
gen wurden.’ (184) Der Weg ist umgekehrt. Die Vereinzelung 
scheint gerade in der hoheren Gemeinsamkeit aufgehoben, doch 
das Extrem der Perspektive verweist nur auf die gleiche geistige 
Struktur. Die Erkenntnis führt nicht auf einen Zusammenhang, der 
in der Natur der Dinge begründet wäre, sondern in die sprachliche ` 
Verirrung und damit die Verirrung ihres BewuBtseins. Zunft- 
meister Pfriem macht noch einmal den Versuch, das Problem vom 
'gesunden Menschenverstand' her zu losen: “Wenn ist denn jemals 
in der Welt erhórt worden, daß Schatten unter die Dinge gehören, 
die man einander vermietet?’ Aber damit hat er sich nur selbst in 
der Schlinge abderitischer Argumentationskunst gefangen: ‘Herr 
Zunftmeister, fiel der Ratsherr Bufranor ein, ihr schlagt euch selbst 
auf den Mund, wenn ihr das behauptet. Denn wenn des Esels 
Schatten nicht vermietet werden konnte, so ist klar, daB er nicht 
vermietet worden ist; (...) Der Zahnarzt kann also, nach eurem 
eigenen Grundsatz, kein Recht an dem Schatten haben.’ (203) 
Liegt schon in dem Mißverhältnis zwischen dem Anlaß und 
Aufwand des Streits ein komisches Moment, so treten dessen Ur- 
sachen in den Gestalten der beiden führenden gegnerischen Priester 
Agathyrsus und Strobylus ausdrücklicher zutage. Agathyrsus, char- 
akterisiert durch seine Liebe zum Vergnügen, stellt mehr den 
Weltmann als den Priester dar. Er steht im Ruf, ‘einer von den 
Priestern zu sein, die wenig Glauben an ihre eignen Gótter haben’. 
(196) Rückt ihn das Weltmännische schon allein in die Nähe des 
Kosmopoliten Demokrit, so verbindet ihn mit diesem offenbar 
auch seine Abneigung gegen den Systemgeist. Hier haben wir 
wohl den Schlüssel zu seinem Verhalten zu suchen, hier die Quelle 
seiner Freundschaft mit Demokrit, die natürlich nicht dazu bei- 
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trágt, ihn in seiner 'Orthodoxie' zu bestátigen. So unorthodox wie 
seine geistliche Haltung ist denn auch sein Interesse an dem Streit. 
Er kann im engeren Sinne weder ein Verfechter der Position der 
‘Esel’ noch der der ‘Schatten’ sein. Das Ganze ist für ihn ein 
Spiel, allerdings kein zweckloses Spiel. 

Strobylus hingegen ist charakterisiert durch gravitätisches Ge- 
baren, hinter dem sich nichts anderes verbirgt als die ‘Schwere 
des Witzes', er hat einen Hass gegen die Philosophie, ist in seinen 
Urteilen 'schief und einseitig, in seinen Meinungen eigensinnig, im 
Widerspruch hitzig und grob’.(97) Ahnlich steht es mit seinem 
Nachfolger: Stilbon. Hatte es von Demokrit geheissen, es sei un- 
wahrscheinlich, daß er überhaupt ein System gemacht habe, so 
liebt jener sein System ‘wie sein eigen Fleisch und Blut’(283), 
‘ewig beschäftigt, den kleinen Vorrat von Begriffen (...) in so 
klare und dünne Fäden auszuspinnen, daß er alle die unzühlbaren 
leeren Zellen seines Gehirns über und über damit austapezieren 
konnte.' (270) Widmet sich Strobylus entsprechend mit allem Ernst 
dem Streit, so haftet dem Einsatz des Agathyrsus etwas Spiele- 
risches an—es sei nur an seine Behandlung des Anthrax erinnert—, 
das aus der distanzierten, nicht-identischen Perspektive entsprmgt; 
er ist nicht zum Tragóden geboren. 

Die AbschluBverhandlung beginnt, aber—vorbereitet durch die 
komische Erscheinung der obersten Richter und der daraus re- 
sultierenden humoristischen Stimmung im Volk—steht sie unter 
völlig verwandeltem Vorzeichen. Der Prozeß beginnt sich als das 
zu entlarven, was er von Anfang an war, als Komödie. Physignatus 
argumentiert noch ganz im alten Stil, wenn er pathetisch-eindring- 
lich seinen Zuhörern das Leiden des Struthion vorzustellen sucht: 
‘Er reist in seinem Geschäften seiner edlen Kunst, die es bloß mit 
Verminderung der Leiden seiner Nebenmenschen zu tun hat (...) 
Die Sonne flammt über seinem Scheitel, saugt das Blut aus seinen 
Adern’.(238/39) Aber dem Ernst seiner Argumentation fehlt nun 
die Entsprechung, er kann zu keinem ‘richtigen’ Urteil mehr 
führen. Das MjBverhaltnis von Sachlage und Sprachverhalten wird 
offenbar. 

Polyphonus, beraten von Agathyrsus!, geht denn auch von einem 
vollig verschiedenen Gesichtspunkt aus. Er stellt die ursprüngliche 
Forderung des Anthrax als einen Scherz dar. Struthion hätte die 
Einfalt des Eseltreibers nur erkennen müssen. ‘In welche Klasse 
von Tieren sollen wir den setzen, der aus einem solchen Spaß 
Ernst machte?' (245) Und er verkündet die pragmatisch-humorist- 
ische Entscheidung des Agathyrsus, seinem Mandanten 'zu wohl 
verdienter Belohnung seines in diesem Handel bewiesenen Unver- 
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stands’ fünfundzwanzig Prügel zuzählen zu lassen; er fährt fort: 
‘Der Prozeß über des Esels Schatten ist ein so böser Handel, daß 
er nicht bald genug eingemacht werden kann. Der Kläger hat dabei 
gefehlt, der Beklagte hat gefehlt, der Richter der ersten Instanz hat 
gefehlt, ganz Abdera hat gefehlt. (...) Aber, wie gesagt, wenn die 
Komödie, die wir gespielt haben, solange sie bloß Komödie blieb, 
noch zu entschuldigen ist: so wár' es doch, dünkt mich, auf keine 
Weise recht, sie vor einem so ehrwürdigen Gerichte (...) länger 
fortzuspielen.' (249/50) 

Die einfáltige Perspektive der Abderiten ist für einen Augen- 
blick durchbrochen. Hatten früher nur Demokrit, Hippokrates und 
Euripides in dem Sublimen ihrer Einseitigkeit die Komik entdeckt 
und hatte es sie zum Spiel angeregt, so ergótzen sie sich nun selbst 
an der von ihnen inszenierten Komódie. Der Streit kann so kein 
logisches Ende haben; der Zufall ist die entsprechende Lósung 
ihrer Komódie, die Befreiung aus der Systematik ihrer verengten 
Sicht. Als die Vierhundertmänner erfahren, daß der Tumult auf 
der Straße nicht etwa von einer Rebellion herrührt, sondern der 
Vernichtung des corpus delicti, kónnen sie ihre Dolche wieder 
wegstecken und 'gleich den Góttern im ersten Buch der Ilias, in ein 
unauslöschliches Gelächter” ausbrechen. Der Nomophylax bean- 
tragt, daß diese ganze ‘Eselssache’ öffentlich abgeschloßen werde, 
und bald ziehen die Abderiten über die Gassen, ihre Geschichte 
besingend. Und sie, die sie bisher immer nur unbewußt Komödien 
aufführten oder anregten, können für einen Augenblick bewußt 
das Spiel betreiben und eine Komödie über die Ergebnisse ihres 
abderitischen Witzes verfassen. Auch Demokrit sieht sich dieses 
Schauspiel an, die Krönung der abderitischen Möglichkeiten. Beim 
Verlassen des Theaters sagt er zu Agathyrsus: ‘Diese Ähnlichkeit 
mit den Athenern muß man den Abderiten wenigstens einge- 
stehen, daß sie recht treuherzig über ihre eignen Narrenstreiche 
lachen können. Sie werden zwar nicht weiser darum: aber es ist 
immer schon viel gewonnen, wenn ein Volk leiden kann, daß 
ehrliche Leute sich über seine Torheiten lustig machen und mit- 
lacht, anstatt, wie die Affen, tückisch darüber zu werden.’(253/54) 
Kurz darauf verläßt er Abdera—er weiß zu genau daß der 
Augenblick ihrer Freiheit nur flüchtig ist: Das tragikomische Pos- 
senspiel wird sich wiederholen. 

Das Spiel als perspektivischer Bezug — Baugesetz des Werks — 
findet seine transzendentale Aufgipfelung im Spiel mit dem Spiel: 
dem Schlüssel zur Abderitengeschichte. 

In einem gelehrten Rückgriff auf die Geschichte der Dichtung 
weist der Autor auf die glücklichen Zeiten hin, in denen man den 
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Geist einer Poesie erkannt habe, in denen man nicht versucht 
habe zu scheiden, ‘was die Muse untrennbar zusammengefugt 
hatte, das Wahre unter der Hulle des Wunderbaren; und das 
Nützliche'(310); leider sei man immer mehr dazu übergegangen 
in dem, was nur Beispiel sein sollte, Allegorie zu sehen, in jedem 
Buch einen versteckten Sinn zu vermuten. So sei auch er auf das 
vielfältige Drängen hin bereit, seinen Lesern etwas ‘als einen 
Schlüssel, oder anstatt des verlangten Schlüssels'(312) zu geben, 
was ja letztlich auf eins hinauslaufe. Zu diesem Zweck ‘spaltet’ 
sich der Autor und gibt *mit den eigenen Worten des Verfassers' 
die Entstehungsgeschichte des Werkes. Bereits der Augenblick der 
Inspiration verweist in seiner prosaisch-humoristischen Natur auf 
das fiktive Moment: Er, der Verfasser, habe 'von langer Weile' 
zum Fenster hinausgesehen, dabei sei ihm absolut dumm in Kopf 
gewesen. In diesem Augenblick habe er— humoristische Ent- 
sprechung — eine Stimme gehórt, die ihm zugerufen habe: 'Setze 
dich und schreibe die Geschichte der Abderiten.’(312) Zu seiner 
Überraschung seien ihm aber nicht, wie beabsichtigt, Phantasie- 
gebilde, sondern Abbildungen gelungen, das beweise ja die Re- 
aktion der Leser. Dachten die Abderiten in ihrer absurden Logik 
konsequent, so folgert hier der Verfasser, dem Spiel getreu, eben- 
falls ganz logisch: das alte Volkchen der Abderiten kónne nicht 
ausgestorben sein. Historische Urkunden hátten dies schlieBlich 
bestátigt; das Volk der Abderiten sei uberall hin verstreut, einige 
ihrer Nachfahren gebe es heute in fast jeder Stadt. Doch der Er- 
zühler gestaltet das Spiel durchsichtig: Das. was die Nachkommen 
der Abderiten bis in die heutige Zeit hinein auszeichnet, haben sie 
sich auch noch so sehr mit allen móglichen Erdbewohnern ver- 
mischt, ist ihre ‘Abderitheit’, es ist nicht ihre biologische Existenz, 
sondern die geistige Haltung. Seltsam rein bleibt sie erhalten, 
‘ohne mindeste Gefahr' der Verwässerung. Damit ist die Gültig- 
keit der historischen Belege hinübergeführt in das große Ge- 
schehen des Romans. Die Form des Schlüssels mündet in seine 
Aufhebung, die Geschichtlichkeit der Geschichte in die Fiktion, 
die Kausalitét in die ironische Beweglichkeit von Abderitheit und 
Witz, aus der auch das abschlieBende Motto lebt: Sapientia prima 
est stultitia caruisse. 

Es ist ein Spiel mit dem Leser, das diesen mit in den 'Gegen- 
stand’ des Romans einbezieht; der Erzähler spielt es durch den 
ganzen Roman hindurch. Gleich zu Beginn des ersten Buches 
werden wir auf die Historie der Stadt Abdera aufmerksam ge- 
macht und mrit der bezeichnend ironischen Etymologie konfrontiert: 
Abdera leite seinen Namen von Abdera. 'einer Schwester des 
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berüchtigten Diomedes, Königs der bistonischen Thrazier’ her oder 
von Abderus, ‘einem Stallmeister dieses Kónigs' (7), doch die 
Entscheidung darüber könne uns ja gleichgültig sein. Ein anderes 
Mal fordert der Erzáhler seine Leser auf, ‘niemals von irgendeiner 
Begebenheit, die ihnen erzáhlt wird, ein Wort zu glauben.'(169) 
Die historische Treue und Zuverlässigkeit sei unerreichbar: “Weiß 
der liebe Gott, wie sie da der armen ehrlichen Wahrheit mit- 
spielen, und was von ihr übrig bleiben kann, wenn sie ein paar 
tausend Jahre lang durch alle die verfálschenden Fortpflanzungs- 
mittel von Traditionen, Chroniken, Jahrbüchern (...) durch- 
gebeutelt, geseigt und gepresst worden ist.’(169/70) Etwas später 
heißt es: ‘Kurz, die Sache begab sich — wie wir sie erzählt 
haben’.(173) Historische Einleitung, Aufhebung der Gültigkeit der 
Berichte und erneuter Anspruch darauf, pointiertes Reden und 
Sprachspiel: Es ist ein fortwáhrendes Augenzwinkern. Der Leser 
hat nicht nur das Komódiantische des Stoffs zu erfassen, sondern 
im Nachvollzug der vielfältigen Perspektive die Freiheit des Kos- 
mopoliten und des Erzählers zu gewinnen und sich damit in das 
Gesamtwerk zu integrieren. Es ist richtig, auf den EinfluB Sternes 
und seines humoristischen Romans hinzuweisen, auf die weite 
Verbreitung des Mittels der Quellenfiktion in der Literatur der 
Aufklürung, es ist aber ebenfalls richtig zu betonen, daB damit 
erst wenig über die Einheit eines je spezifischen Werks ausgesagt 
ist, selbst wenn wir den Gesichtspunkt außer acht lassen, daß das 
Originalitätsdenken des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts zu einem groBen 
Teil noch nicht mit dem genie-erwachsenen in Verbindung zu 
bringen ist.!? 

Demokrit und Hyperbolus, der schopferische Tragodiendichter 
Abderas, geraten eines Tages in eine Diskussion über das Theater. 
Tadelnd erhebt sich Hyperbolus über Sophokles: ‘Fur einen Nach- 
folger eines so erhabenen Dichters wie Aschylus, fallt er wahrlich 
gewaltig ab. (...) Urbanrtát soviel sie wollen. Aber der Feuer- 
strom, die wetterleuchtenden Gedanken, die Donnerschlüge, der 
hinreiBende Wirbelwind — kurz, die Riesenstárke, der Adlersflug, 
der Lówengrimm, der Sturm und Drang, der den wahren Dichter 
macht, wo ist der?'(126/27) Und von zweien seiner Schüler heiBt 
es, daB es nur ihnen gelungen sei, es ihm kurze Zeit gleichzutun: 
‘Dem einen durch ein Stück, worin der Held gleich in der ersten 
Szene des ersten Akts seinen Vater ermordet, im zweiten seine 
leibliche Schwester heiratet, im dritten entdeckt, daf) er sie mit 
seiner Mutter gezeugt hatte, im vierten sich selber Ohren und Nase 
abschneidet, und im fünften, nachdem er die Mutter vergiftet und 
die Schwester erdrosselt, von den Furien unter Blitz und Donner 
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in die Hölle geholt wird.’(121) Gegen welche Dichtungsart sich 
hier der Autor in grandioser ironisch-satirischer Steigerung wendet, 
ist offenbar; ebenso offenbar ist, daB sich der Dichter der ‘Ab- 
deriten' lieber neben den urbanen Athener gestellt sieht. Hier liegt 
der Ansatz zur Deutung seines Stils, hier auch der Ausgangspunkt 
des spateren Mißverstandnisses, das Wieland lange Zeit hindurch 
wegen ‘mangelnder Substanz' unter die unwesentlichen Autoren 
zühlen zu kónnen glaubte. 

Wir deuteten schon auf die Problematik des neuen Stilprinzips. 
Die Ablósung des unmittelbaren Sinns vom Wort, wie sie in der 
Zeichentheorie der Sprache der Aufklärung immer stürker durch- 
dringt, ist gleichbedeutend mit einem Substanzverlust. Die Ver- 
lagerung vom Nennen der Dinge auf das (zeichenunabhängige) 
Erkennen reißt eine Kluft auf, die durch keinen Offenbarungs- 
gehalt mehr gedeckt ist. Das Zeichen ist variabel, daher liegt in der 
Idee der ‘mathematisierten’ claritas gleichzeitig der Keim des 
neuen Problems. Die Kluft kann auch durch das bezugsetzende 
Spiel nicht vollig geschloBen werden. Verschiedene der Wieland- 
schen Gestalten dieses Romans berufen sich zwar auf die Vernunft, 
doch das scheinbar Verläßliche bleibt seiner Qualität nach völlig 
offen, ohne definitiven Gehalt. Irome, Komödie, Dialog und Spiel 
ermöglichen zwar die distanzierte Souveränität, doch haftet ihr 
bereits etwas von der schließlichen Resignation — wenn auch in 
einem andern Sinn — des wegreisenden Demokrit an. Nicht allein 
die Erziehbarkeit des Menschengeschlechts steht in Frage, wenn der 
Erzáhler gegen Ende des funften Buchs humorvoll vermutet, der 
Zeitpunkt werde nicht mehr fern sein, wo die Abderiten nieman- 
dem mehr &hnlich sáhen, ‘wenn die Knaben der ersten Generation 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts nur um eben soviel weiser sein 
werden, als die Knaben im letzten Viertel des achtzehnten sich 
weiser als die Männer des vorhergehenden diinken’.(309) Die 
sentimentalische Spannung der sich anbahnenden 'unbehausten' 
Reflexivität wird noch gerade zusammengehalten und aufgehoben 
im perspektivischen Spiel. 

Fur Archytas gab es noch die ontologische Dimension der Ver- 
nunft (darin Descartes verwandt), wenn er Agathon von dem 
Glauben sprach, ‘daß dieses unermeßliche Weltall, — worin die 
Vernunft, sobald ihr reiner Blick durch keine zufällige Ursache 
verdüstert ist, (...) einen so genauen Zusammenhang von Ursache 
und Wirkung, Mittel und Endzweck (...) so viel Harmonie wahr- 
nimmt, — nicht das Werk eines blinden Ungefährs (...), sondern 
die sichtbare Darstellung der Ideen eines unbegrenzten Verstandes, 
die ewige Wirkung einer ewigen geistigen Urkraft aus welcher alle 
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Kräfte ihr Wesen ziehen, eine einzige nach einerlei Gesetz regierte 
Stadt Gottes (...), deren ewiges Grundgesetz gemeinschaftliches 
Aufstreben nach Vollkommenheit ist.’ (566) 11 

Am 26. November 1796 schreibt Wieland hingegen in einem 
Brief: *Wie ich mir am Ende aus diesem Gedankenlabyrinth wieder 
heraushelfe, bleibt für diesmal noch ein Geheimnis und soll es so 
lange bleiben, bis dir das letzte Buch vom Agathodámon — zu 
seiner Zeit — das Allerheiligste meiner Haus-Philosophie (wenn 
ich so sagen kann) aufgeschloBen haben wird, welche leider! 
nicht die Philosophie des Archytas im Agathon ist. Ich sage leider! 
weil ich in der Tat um meines innern Vergnügens und Gewinns 
an Zufriedenheit und Seelenruhe willen, wünschen móchte, wie 
Archytas zu glauben., 
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ANDROMAQUE, Bérénice and Phédre are generally reckoned 
to be amongst Racine’s greatest tragedies. They also happen to be 
the three mechanically most regular plays Racine wrote. Is this 
any more than a simple coincidence? 

Since Andromaque is the most regular of all—and also Racine’s 
first great tragedy — I shall begin by describing its mechanical 
construction in some detail and by indicating some of the dra- 
matic implications of that construction. Then I will show in what 
ways and to what extent the later plays diverge from the simple 
pattern of Andromaque and try to assess the relation between 
these divergences and the total impact of each play. 


I 


What the audience at a performance of Andromaque actually 
witnesses is simply a long series of interviews. These interviews 
can be divided almost perfectly into two kinds: there are those 
in which one principal character converses with another principal 
character (these I shall call “‘encounters”), and there are those 
in which a principal character converses with his own confidant 
("conferences"). Another way of expressing this is to say that 
Racine adheres to three simple “rules.” He does not normally 
allow: 


1) a confidant to address another confidant; 

2) a principal character to address another character's con- 
fidant; 

3) more than two characters to speak in any one scene. 


These rules are reinforced by :hree others concerning modes 
of address. Thus: 


4) one principal character addresses another as ‘‘vous’’;“) 
5) a principal character addresses his confidant as “tu”; 
6) a confidant addresses a principal character as “vous”. 
Racine's adherence to these rules expresses a set of relations 
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between the characters that is at the same time dramatic and 
social, The play’s principal characters are all hereditary aristo- 
crats in a society, the great mass of whose members are not even 
mentioned, let alone represented. The confidants are their socially 
inferior and dramatically subordinate personal attendants. Even 
so, the use of “tu” by the principal characters when addressing 
their confidants, and not when addressing other principal charac- 
ters, indicates that they have a closer relationship with their con- 
fidants than anyone in their own class. 


It is the encounters (interviews between two principal characters) that 
form the skeleton of the play. There are ten of them: 


Act I scene 2 Oreste and Pyrrhus No. 1 
scene 4 Pyrrhus and Andromaque No. 2 
Act I scene 2 Hermione and Oreste No. 3 
scene 4 Oreste and Pyrrhus No. 4 
Act IT scene 2 Hermione and Oreste No. 5 
scene 4 Andromaque and Hermione No. 6 
scene 6 and 7 Pyrrhus and Andromaque No. 7 
Act IV scene 3 Hermione and Oreste No. 8 
scene § Pyrrhus and Hermione No. 9 
Act V scene 3 Hermione and Oreste No. 10 


The fact that the encounters do involve no more than two principal 
characters means that only one facet of a many-sided conflict is 
seen at any one time. And, since the development of the conflict 
takes place entirely on stage, the conflict is modified in only one 
facet at a time. So each encounter is both illustrative of a rela- 
tionship and a dynamic development of the total situation. The 
fact that the principal characters never meet in groups of more 
than two means that they are never able to treat the situation 
as a whole, and so are never able to resolve it satisfactorily. The 
contrast with Corneille’s practice is a significant one. Corneille fre- 
quently arranged scenes in which three or even more characters 
speak. In Le Cid, for instance, we find the following: 


Act II scene 6 Don Fernand, Don Arias, Don Sanche all speak. 
scene 8 Chiméne, Don Diégue, Don Fernand all speak. 


Act IV scene 5 Don Fernand, Don Diégue, Chinéne and Don 
Sanche all speak. 


Act V scene 6 Chimène, Don Diégue, Don Fernand. Don Sanche 
all speak. 


scene 7 L'Infante Don Rodrigue, Chimène, Don Fernand 
all speak. 
The contrast is far from being just mechanical: the fact that the 
characters can get together to discuss the situation as a whole 
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is what makes it possible to resolve the conflict, and so avoid the 
catastrophic ending which is so typical of Racine’s tragedies. 

Although in Andromaque the encounter is primarily an event 
involving two people, it is always witnessed by at least one silent 
confidant. When the encounter is between a man and a woman, it 
is the woman’s confidant who is present. It is as if the woman 
were constantly in need of protection against the possibility of 
physical assault. The sole exception is in Act IV scene 5, when 
Hermione fights a last-ditch battle to keep Pyrrhus. She has just 
sent her confidant, Cléone, off after Oreste to warn him not to 
put into effect the plan to murder Pyrrhus without speaking to 
her again. Anyway there is of course no chance that Pyrrhus will 
make advances to Hermione. 

Pyrrhus’s confidant, Phoenix, tends likewise to remain very close 
to Pyrrhus. His presence at Pyrrhus’s two encounters with 
Oreste rules out the possibility of Oreste’s making an attempt 
on Pyrrhus’s life at this stage. Phoenix is a sign of the king’s 
power, but also of his physical vulnerability. 

This, too, is a convention not adopted by Corneille, in whose 
plays encounters between male characters are seldom witnessed 
by confidants (so that no one witnesses Le Comte’s striking of 
Don Diégue in Act I scene 4 of Le Cid). And sometimes no con- 
fidant is present at an encounter between a male and female 
character (notably when Don Rodrigue meets Chiméne in Act 
V scene 1). The sense of physical tension is, for this and other 
reasons, far less strong in Corneille’s plays than in Racine’s. 

There is, in respect of the rôle of the confidant, an important 
difference between the experience of the reader and that of the 
spectator. Whilst the spectator will always be able to see the 
confidant hovering in the background during an encounter, the 
reader may forget that he is there, since he does not speak. 

Racine does break down the distinction between the encounter 
and the conference in one scene of Andromaque—Act III scene 
6—by causing two principal characters to converse with each other 
through their confidants. Pyrrhus at first avoids speaking directly 
to Andromaque, because he is going to marry Hermione after all. 
Andromaque knows that her only hope of saving Astyanax is 
by retaining Pyrrhus's interest, so she tries to provoke him to 
speak to her by accusing him, to her confidant, of breaking his 
word: 


“Il a promis mon fils”.? 


Eventually she addresses him directly and he replies directly, 
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though he uses his confidant as a witness to the truth of his 
excuses: 


"Phoenix vous le dira, ma parole est donnée"? 


Andromaque continues to employ charm and argument, in order 
to gain a straight confrontation with Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus's dismissal 
of his confidant marks the beginning of the encounter and the 
end of his resolution to marry Hermione. 

The four principal characters in Andromaque could be paired 
off into six possible encounters: of these, five in fact occur. The 
only characters not to meet are Andromaque and Oreste, who are 
at opposite ends of the play's passionate chain. The two who meet 
most frequently are Oreste and Hermione: they meet four times 
and their encounters are the first in each of the last four acts. 
The mood of the encounter depends on the way in which Her- 
mione's pursuit of Pyrrhus is progressing. Hermione first encour- 
ages Oreste, then she is brusque with him, then persuasive and en- 
couraging again, finally furious and contemptuous. She tries to 
use Oreste to further her plans in a way of which he is partially 
unaware. In fact each character in an encounter treats the other 
as a mere component in his own egocentric image of the whole 
situation. So that when Oreste and Pyrrhus meet, they both want 
Oreste to leave Épire with Hermione, but for contrary reasons: 
Oreste because he loves her and Pyrrhus because he does not. 

It is ironical that Hermione and Pyrrhus, the central pair, meet 
only once in the whole play, and even that encounter does not take 
place until the fourth act, when Pyrrhus has already decided to 
marry Andromaque. It is true that Hermione meets Pyrrhus once 
more, but off stage. Pylade describes the encounter: 


“Elle a trouvé Pyrrhus porté sur des soldats 

Que son sang excitoit à venger son trépas. 

Sans doute à cet objet sa rage s'est émue. 

Mais du haut de la porte enfin nous l'avons vue, 
Un poignard à la main, sur Pyrrhus se courber, 
Lever les yeux au ciel, se frapper et tomber"! 


Hermione finally achieves that union with Pyrrhus that she has 
so long sought. 

For a full understanding of the workings of the system of en- 
counters in Andromaque, it is also essential to know how, phys- 
ically, the encounters come about. Since only two principal char- 
acters are involved in each encounter, there are only three possible 
moves by which an encounter could occur: two characters could 
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come on to the stage simultaneously and together; or they could 
come on simultaneously and from different directions (Shakes- 
peare, for instance, made very frequent use of both these devices) ; 
or one could be on stage already when the other entered. It is re- 
markable that, in Andromaque, Racine limits himself to the third 
possibility. Visually, the effect is of a dynamic element approaching 
a static element. This is an image of the relationship of attack 
and defence that is fundamental to the nature of the Racinian 
encounter : 


Act I Oreste on stage; enter Pyrrhus Exit Oreste No ] 
Pyrrhus on stage; enter Andromaque Exeunt both No. 2 
Act II Hermione on stage; enter Oreste . Exit Oreste No. 3 
Oreste on stage; enter Pyrrhus . Exit Oreste No. 4 
Act III Oreste on stage; enter Hermione . Exit Hermione No. 5 
Hermione on stage; enter Andromaque Exit Hermione No. 6 
Andromaque on stage; enter Pyrrhus Exit Pyrrhus No. 7 
ActIV Hermione on stage; enter Oreste Exit Oreste No. 8 
Hermione on stage; enter Pyrrhus Exit Hermione No. 9 
Act V Hermione on stage; enter Oreste . Exit Hermione No. 10 


The character on stage is like the imhabitant of a besieged castle: 
he may be in the stronger position, but he must also remain pas- 
sive. 

At the end of the encounter, the character who was on stage 
first generally leaves alone. The previously static character is dis- 
placed by the new arrival, who then becomes static himself. Re- 
pulsion is far commoner than co-operation in Racine's plays. There 
are only three exceptions, in Andromaque, to this pattern of dis- 
placement: Pyrrhus and Andromaque leave together at the end 
of Act I; Pyrrhus, having come across Andromaque by chance. 
leaves her at the end of Act HI scene 7, with an ultimatum to 
consider; Oreste, who is summoned to speak to Hermione at the 
beginning of Act IV scene 3, is sent rushing off at the end of 
the scene to arrange the assassination of Pyrrhus. In each case, 
the exception serves a specific dramatic purpose. 

An encounter between two people may obviously be intended 
by both, by one or by neither. Of the ten encounters in Andro- 
maque, three are intended by both parties, three by one party, and 
four by neither: 


intended by both intended by one intended by neither 


Act I Oreste-Pyrrhus No. 1 
Pyrrhus-Andromaque No. 2 

Act II Hermione-Oreste No. 3 
Oreste-Pyrrhus No. 4 
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Act III Hermione-Oreste No. 5 
Andromaque-Hermione No. 6 

Pyrrhus-Andromaque No. 7 

8 

9 

0 


Act IV Hermione-Oreste No. 
Pyrrhus-Hermione No. 
Act V Hermione-Oreste No. 1 


(Characters who intend their encounters are italicized.) 


Different characters intend significantly different proportions of 
the encounters in which they are involved. This is the kind of 
vital fact that is recognised by an audience intuitively rather 
than consciously. The male characters intend most of their en- 
counters (seven out of eleven), whereas Hermione intends only 
two of her six, and Andromaque none of her three encounters. It 
is significant that Andromaque, the character most dependent on 
Pyrrhus, should also be so subject to chance. 

When one looks at the play as a whole, it is interesting to dis- 
cover that none of the three encounters in the third act is intended 
by either party. But in Acts IV and V, the encounters are once 
again all intended by at least one party. Chance takes hold 
at the critical moment. 

This whole system of encounters depends directly on the arrange- 
ment of the “‘conferences” that supplement and feed the encoun- 
ters, dividing them from each other. The principal character con- 
fers with his confidant between encounters like a boxer consulting 
his second between rounds. And the confidant is especially com- 
petent to give advice because he has usually been present at the 
preceding encounter. | 

The first six encounters of Andromaque form scenes 2 and 4 
of each of the first three acts. The first scene of each act is a con- 
ference; another principal character enters and the encounter takes 
place; then the original occupants leave the stage. Scene 3 is, in 
each case, a conference between the principal character who re- 
mains and bis confidant. This ends with the entrance of a third 
principal character with whom the second encounter takes place. 
In Acts IV and V, this regular, dance-like pattern breaks down 
as the situation loses its equilibrium. The confidants act more as 
messengers and are no longer available or useful for real confer- 
ences. And, in the last act, more independent action is required of 
them. Thus Pylade has to drag Oreste from the debris he has 
brought down on himself. 


II 


In his next tragedy, Britannicus, Racine diverges considerably 
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from the strictly regular pattern of Andromaque. Meetings can- 
not be so easily classified as encounters and conferences because 
Narcisse and Burrhus act both as confidants to Néron and as 
positive, if not actually principal, characters. Thus Néron always 
addresses Burrhus as ‘vous’ (thereby expressing both respect and 
the desire to keep him at a distance) whereas his mode of addres- 
sing Narcisse alternates according to circumstances. When others 
are present, he calls him “vous”, but when they are alone 
“tu”, except that, when trying to resist Narcisse’s influence, he 
reverts to the public form, “vous”. Néron slips back into the 
familiar form as he succumbs to Narcisse’s influence again: 

“Mais, Narcisse, dis-moi, que veux-tu que je fasse?’’ 

These irregularities in mode of address are a direct expression of 
Néron's struggles, and failure, to assert his independence. His per- 
sonal weakness is what has permitted Narcisse and Burrhus to be- 
come so much more than confidants. 

Racine also breaks his own “rule” in Britannicus by permitting 
encounters between more than two speaking characters. There 
are two notable instances of this: in Act IIT scene 8, Néron, Bri- 
' tannicus and Junie all speak; in Act V scere 6, Agrippine, Narcisse 
and Néron all speak. These exceptional scenes provide a precise 
physical image of the configuration that is the essence of the 
situation in Britannicus: Néron, for possession of whom Agrip- 
pine, Burrhus and Narcisse are struggling, re-enacts the battle in 
fantasy, with Junie replacing him in the passive rôle, whilst he 
takes over one of the active réles. 

The basic pattern of entrances and exists is also considerably 
varied in Britannicus: it happens, for instance, that one character 
enters as another leaves (in Act I scene 3, Act II scene 3 and 
Act IV scene 2. Another notable feature of this play is that 
encounters are several times terminated by interruption, whereas 
in Andromaque, all encounters end with the departure of a charac- 
ter. Néron interrupts Britannicus's encounter with Junie (Act III 
scene 7), and Agrippine interrupts another encounter between the 
same two characters (Act V scene 1). This external feature of the 
construction illustrates the exceptionally passive relationship of 
these two characters with the others. 

Chance seems to play an even more striking róle in Britannicus 
than it does in Andromaque: 


intended by both intended by one intended by neither 


Act I Agrippine-Britannicus No. 1 
Act II Néron-Junie No. 2 
Britannicus-Junie No. 3 
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Act IT Agrippine-Britannicus No. 
Britannicus-Junie No. 

Néron-Britannicus-Junie No. 

Act IV Néron-Agrippine No. 
Act V Britannicus-Junie No. 
Agrippine-Junie No. 
Néron-Agrippine No. 


Ovo o~ IA LA A 
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(Characters who intend their encounters are italicized.) 


None of the first five encounters is intended by either character. 
Once events are fully under way, however, all encounters are in- 
tended, generally by both characters. So it seems that events 
are partly initiated by chance, but continue towards catastrophe 
according to the will of at least some of the characters. The play 
ends, however, with a chance encounter between Agrippine and 
Néron, in which she accuses ‘him of the murder, thereby sowing the 
seeds of her own destruction. 

So each irregularity in the pattern of encounters in Britannicus 
serves a specific dramatic purpose. Together they reflect a dramatic 
situation that is more contorted than that of Andromaque. 


HI 


With Bérénice, Racine returns to comparative regularity in his 
construction of encounters and conferences. The distinction be- 
tween principal characters and confidants is reasserted. There are 
in fact only three principal characters: Titus, Bérénice and Antio- 
chus, and each has a confidant of his own, who remains nothing 
more than a confidant throughout. As regards modes of address, 
Bérénice is even more regular than Andromaque. Bérénice and 
Titus never lapse into the ''tu" form despite all they have been 
through together. Titus, out of a sense of duty, and Bérénice, 
out of pride, retain throughout a stiffly formal demeanour. 

A chart of the encounters in Bérénice reveals only one unusual 
meeting: 


Act I scene 4 Antiochus and Bérénice No. 1 
Act I scene 4 Titus and Bérénice No. 2 
Act IH scene 1 Titus and Antiochus No. 3 
scene 3 Antiochus and Bérénice No. 4 
Act IV scene 5 Titus and Bérénice No. S 
scene 7 Titus and Antiochus No. 6 
Act V scene 3 Titus and Antiochus No. 7 
scene 5 and 6 Titus and Bérénice No. 8 
scene 7 Titus, Bérénice and Antiochus No. 9 


The final encounter of the play is between not two but all 
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three principal characters. This encounter is very Cornelian: Titus, 
Bérénice and Antiochus are able to see all sides of the situation 
and to work out a relatively satisfactory compromise solution 
before taking their leave of each other. 

Again, Racine permits two encounters between Titus and Béré- 
nice at which her confidant is not present (Act IV scene 5; Act 
V scene 6). 

Bérénice has been Titus's mistress for some years and these 
meetings without a chaperone are only the last of many. So Racine 
is hinting delicately at the intimacy of their past relationship. 
Their use of "vous" even in these scenes, demonstrates the dis- 
tance that Titus has put between them. 

The overall pattern of encounters is even more regular in 
Bérénice than in Andromaque. As there are only three main char- 
acters. only three different encounters are possible. They occur and 
are repeated in the form: 


A BCA BCCHB 


‘Thus the situation is stated from each of the three sides in turn; 
and is restated in the same order; then the last two encounters 
occur in reverse order and the play ends with all three characters 
on stage. The neatness of the whole arrangement is most satisfying 
—especially for Titus. 

In contrast fo the general regularity of its encounters, Bérénice 
presents a rather less regular pattern of entrances and exits: 


Act I Antiochus on stage; enter Bérénice . Exit Antiochus No. 1 
Act If Titus on stage; enter Bérénice , Exit Titus No. 2 
Act III Enter Titus and Antiochus together Exit Titus No. 3 
Antiochus on stage; enter Bérénice Exit Bérénice No. 4 
Act IV Titus on stage; enter Bérénice Exit Bérénice No. 5 
Titus on stage; enter Antiochus Exeunt both No. 6 
Act V Antiochus on stage; enter Titus Exit Titus No 7 
Antiochus flees; enter Titus and Bérénice, No. 8 
then re-enter Antiochus - No. 9 


Especially noteworthy is the tendency away from the displace- 
ment of one character by another in the second half of the play. 
This change reflects the way in which Bérénice and Antiochus 
come to co-operate with Titus in the later events of the play. 

The pattern of intention is particularly subtle in Bérénice: 


intended by both intended by one intended by neither 


Act I Antiochus-Bérénice No. 1 
Act II Titus-Bérenice No. 2 
Act III Titus-Antiochus No. 3 

Antiochus-Bérénice No. 4 
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5 

Titus-Antiochus No. 6 

Act V Titus-Antiochus No. 7 
Titus-Bérénice (Titus insists) No. 8 
Titus-Antiochus-Bérénice No 9 


(Titus summons Antiochus) 


The first three encounters are all intended by both parties. The 
fourth encounter shows the situation momentarily slipping out of 
the characters’ control: Bérénice meets Antiochus by chance, and 
he tells her that Titus intends not to marry her. In the following, 
fully intentional, meeting, Bérénice confronts Titus with this in- 
formation and demands an explanation. So the unintentional en- 
counter was critical. From this point on, Titus pursues his deter- 
mination both to break with Bérénice and to justify his action to 
her and Antiochus. So he takes control, and it is he alone who 
intends three of the next four encounters. Though chance plays 
no continuous part in event, as it does in Andromaque and 
Britannicus, it does expedite them at a most important moment. 


IV 


In Bajazet, Mithridate and Iphigénie one finds hardly a trace 
of the simple, strong scheme of encounters and conferences on 
which both Andromaque and Bérénice are constructed. It is mainly 
the röle of the confidant that has changed. 

In Bajazet, two of the principal characters are mistakenly 
thought by the other two principal characters to be mere confi- 
dants: Roxane treats Atalide as her confidant without knowing that 
she is also her rival in love; likewise, Bajazet treats Acomat as 
his confidant without knowing that he too wants to marry Atalide. 
(Even so, Roxane's use of “vous” to Atalide and Bajazet’s use 
of “vous” to Acomat indicates that they at least partially recognise 
the independent status of their confidants). Roxane, Atalide and 
Acomat all have minor confidants too. Moreover the configura- 
tion of passionate attachments is also the most complicated yet: 
Bajazet loves Atalide and Atalide loves Bajazet; Roxane loves 
Bajazet; Acomat loves Atalide. The play includes seventeen en- 
counters—far more than any of the earlier plays—and no clear 
pattern emerges from them. Three principal characters are on stage 
in four different scenes (Act I scene 2, Act II scene 2, Act IT 
scene 4, Act III scene 5); principal characters come on stage 
together (Act I scene 2, Act II scene 1) or are left on stage 
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together after the departure of a third (Act II scene 3, Act II 
scene 5, Act III scene 6); many of the encounters are short and 
scrappy (Act II scene 2, Act II scene 4, etc.). Since encounters 
frequently involve more than two characters, their intentionality 
cannot be clearly stated or discerned, so neither chance nor in- 
tention can play a large part in the sequence of encounters. 

Each of Racine's tragedies focusses cn a moment at which 
chaos finally breaks through some facade of orderliness. In the 
earlier plays, the pattern of encounters and conferences 1s one 
of the main means by which Racine conveys a sense of super- 
ficial orderliness. Obviously the precise, cortrolled, dance-like 
structure of these plays is entirely missing from Bajazet—which 
may in part explain this play's comparatively low rating by most 
critics. The structure of the play is itself chaotic from the start: 
so there is no real sense of an order to te broken, and the play, 
for this reason, lacks tension. 

In Mithridate, confidants are largely replaced by messengers 
(and there are a lot of messages to carry). Artate is not a proper 
confidant, in that both Mithridate and Xipharés confer with him. 
Anyway Xipharés and Monime confer more with each other than 
with confidants. And Pharnace reveals his true nature when he 
explains his plans to Xipharés at the beginning of the play—so 
there is no dramatic necessity for him to have a confidant. Mithri- 
date himself is too arrogantly independent to want a confidant: 
he is his own adviser. 

As the importance of conferences in the play is low, the number 
of encounters is still fairly high: 


Act I scene 2 Xipharés and Morime No. 1 
scenes 3 and 4 Pharnace, Xipharés and Monime No. 2 
scene 5 Pharnace and Xipharés No. 3 
Act II scene 2 Mithridate, Pharnace and Xipharés No. 4 
scene 4 Mithridate and Mcnime No. 5 
scene 5 Mithridate, Xipharés and Monime No 6 
scene 6 Xipharés and Monime No. 7 
Act III scene 1 Mithridate, Pharnaze and Xipharés No. 8 
scene 3 Mithridate and Xipharés No. 9 
scene 5 Mithridate and Monime No. 10 
Act IV scene 2 Xipharés end Monime No. 11 
scene 4 Mithridate and Monime No 12 
Act V scene 5 Mithridate. Xipharés and M caime No. 13 


But they are arranged more skilfully than in Bajazet. Racine 
effectively eliminates Pharnace in the third act, thereby narrows 
the conflict on stage, in respect both of tae number of characters 
it involves, and of its content. 
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Whilst he does not in this play use the system whereby encoun- 
ters alternate with conferences and one principal character dis- 
places another, Racine does create some sort of recognizable 
pattern. The overall tendency is for a single character to dominate 
the stage for each act. Xipharés holds the stage in Act I, Mith- 
ridate for most of Act II and all of Act III, and Monime for 
Act V. Only in Act IV, as the conflict between them comes to a 
head, is the stage common ground to all three of these characters. 

Racine in this play several times brings three of the four 
principal characters on stage at the same time, in a manner remin- 
iscent of Corneille. So it is not surprising that the play ends with 
a relatively happy, Cornelian resolution of the conflict. Moreover 
Racine does not state which encounters are intended and which 
are not. 

Mithridate is a play which hangs together fairly well — yet 
its rather loose structure prevents Racine from building the ex- 
treme tension that would have made it a great play. 

The main mechanical novelty of /phigénie is the large number 
of principal characters—six—that Racine introduces into the play. 
The importance of the confidant is for this reason slight. (Ulysse 
acts as a confidant to Agamemnon, so long as he does what Ulysse 
tells him. As soon as Agamemnon rebels against this rule from 
below, Ulysse leaves off his submissive mask). The number of en- 
counters is very high indeed—twenty—and there are few con- 
ferences. Racine imposes no particular limits on the number cf 
characters who may meet in any one scene, on the arrangement 
of encounters and conferences, on the means by which encoun- 
ters open and close, on the degree of intention involved in the 
encounters. /phigenie is, for a number of reasons, not an entirely 
satisfactory play. Its external shapelessness only reflects an internal 
deficiency. 


V 


With Phédre we arrive at the play which is generally regarded 
as Racine's greatest, and we find him employing a system of en- 
counters and conferences that is at the same time simpler and 
less rigid than that of Andromaque. 

As far as principal characters are concerned, Racine returns 
to the number which is so successful in Andromaquge and Bri- 
tannicus: four. Four is a number which seems to allow a set of 
passionate relationships that is both sufficiently complex and suf- 
ficiently tightly bound. The four principal characters are balanced 
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by four confidants, two of whom, Oenone and Théraméne, emerge 
clearly as individuals. Oenone’s taking the initiative in accusing 
Hippolyte of attempted rape (and, for that matter, in killing herself 
in Act V) makes her more prominent than any confidant so far— 
even more than Narcisse in Britannicus. Her critical interview with 
Thésée contravenes the rule established in Andromaque that the 
confidant of one principal character does not address another 
principal character. Théraméne’s report to Thésée of Hippolyte’s 
death breaks the same rule. But these are both after all exceptional 
interviews. 

Racine breaks another of his early rules by allowing three en- 
counters (Thésée and Hippolyte, Act IV scene 2; Thésée and 
Phédre, Act IV scene 4; Thésée and Aricie, Act V scene 3) to 
take place without a confidant present. Racine uses confidants in 
Phèdre only to obtain specific emotional effects: there is no wast- 
age in this play. 

The reinstatement of the confidant and the reduction in the 
number of principal characters make it again possible in Phédre 
for the play to hang on a skeleton of clearly defined encounters 
between only two principal characters: 


Act I None 

Act II  scenes2and 3 Aricie and Hippolyte No. 1 
scene 5 Phédre and Hippolyte No. 2 

Act IHI scenes d and 5 (Phèdre) Thésée and Hippolyte No. 3 

Act IV scene 2 Thésée and Hippolyte No. 4 
scene 4 Thésée and Phédre No. 5 

Act V scene 1 Aricie and Hippolyte No. 6 
scenes2and3 Aricie and Thésée No. 7 
scene 7 Thésée and Phédre No. 8 


There are in fact only eight real encounters in the whole play. 
The structural key to the play lies in the fact that Thésée meets 
Hippolyte in two successive encounters (Act III scenes 4 and 5; 
Act IV scene 2). In the first, his suspicions are aroused con- 
cerning Hippolyte’s behaviour towards Phédre; and in the second, 
he confronts Hippolyte with what he believes to be proof that 
his suspicions were correct. This structural repetition provides an 
impetus towards catastrophe. The effectiveness of the play depends 
very much on this return to the early, very simple pattern of en- 
counters. 

The pattern of entrances to and exits from encounters in Phédre 
also follows Andromaque in its main lines, displacement of one 
character by another being fairly frequent: 


Act I None 
Act II Aricie on stage; enter Hippolyte . Exit Aricie No. 1 
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Hippolyte on stage; enter Phédre Exit Phédre No. 2 
Act TI Phédre on stage; enter Thésée and Hip- 
polyte, exit Phédre 


Then exit Thésée No. 3 

Act IV Thésée on stage; enter Hippolyte . Exit Hippolyte No. 4 
Thésée on stage; enter Phédre Exit Thésée No. 5 

Act V Enter Hippolyte and Aricie together Exit Hippolyte No. 6 
Aricie on stage; enter Thésée Exit Aricie No. 7 

Thésée on stage; enter Phédre ' No. 8 


But to this extreme simplicity of movement, Racine adds a flexi- 
bility learnt from the intervening plays: two characters may enter 
together (Act III scene 4), or the new arrival may leave the stage 
first (in Act II scene 5, Phédre rushes off with Hippolyte’s sword). 
But the basic pattern remains firm and simple. 

Despite the fact that encounters are few, the question of their 
intentionality does not really arise. The characters make almost 
no reference to encounters as being either intended, or determined 
by chance. This is another respect in which Racine economizes on 
dramatic machinery in Phédre as compared with the slightly rigid 
and pedantic system of Andromaque. 


NOTES 


* There are two very important exceptions to this rule. Hermione, in 
her final encounter with Pyrrhus (Act IV scene 5), switches from “vous” 
to “tu” with devastating effect’ 
“Je ne t'ai point aimé, cruel? Qu’ai-je donc fait?” etc. 
She thereby at the same time expresses her fierce anger and makes him 
a final abject appeal. She again slips into the “tu” form in the encounter 
with Oreste after Pyrrhus's death. 
2 Tais-toi, perfide, 
Et n'impute qu'à toi ton läche parricide." etc. 
In this case, her anger and contempt is unmixed with love. 
* line 896. 
* line 906. 
* lines 1607-1612. 
* Act II scene 1, for instance. 
* Act II scene 2. 
" Act IV scene 4. 
* line 1423. 
* which perhaps explains the special need. mentioned in the set- 
designer's notebook, for “deux portes": Le mémoire de Mahelot, Laurent et 
d'autres décorateurs de l'Hôtel de Bourgogne et de la Comédie-française au 
dix-septiéme siécle (ed. H. C. Lancaster) Paris, 1920—page 113. 
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A NOTE ON THE MYTH OF AUSTRALIA’S 
INLAND WATERWAY 


MARCEL CHICOTEAU 
University of Queensland 


DEAN Boyce, in his recently published Clarke of the Kindur! 
quotes a letter from Colonel Lindesay, Acting-Governor of N.S.W. 
in 1831 to Viscount Goderich in London, from which I extract 
the following passage: ‘George Clarke, alias Barber...traversed 
the interior of New Holland, running down the banks of a 
Noble River, rising in the Eastern coast range . . . pursuing an 
unbroken course about NW through the vast levels of the interior, 
and emptying its waters into the open Sea." 

It is unlikely that Boyce suspected, when giving us this extraor- 
dinary account of the 'discoveries' of a convict ‘absentee’, that 
there might be a link with Renaissance and early seventeenth 
century France. Yet the belief in a great inland river in Australia 
is something which belongs to pre-Cook days, although it may be 
inferred from reading Dampier and King. 

I would like to draw attention to early French maps of the 
Terra Australis and to an 1879 sketch (reproduced in Boyce's 
book) by T. J. Maslen in The Friend of Australia? as providing 
the best illustrations of the hypothetical waterway. 

The 1532-1569 set of world maps drawn by the Ango circle 
of Varengeville, Arques, and known as the Dieppe charts, a fairly 
homogeneous set of illustrations of an Australia known as ‘Java-la- 
Grande’, show a large river—possibly a canal—usually joining the 
Gulf of Carpentaria (?) to the Indian Ocean‘. The sketch by 
Maslen is almost identical in this respect. He calls his Noble 
River “The Desired Blessing’ and traces its supposed course to the 
South of a North-Australian region which he calls ‘Australindia’. 

The river on the Dieppe maps is called ‘Riviére Grande’. 

There is, however, another aspect to the question. The carto- 
graphers of Normandy, who reached their conclusions on the 
southern continent by other means (Portuguese?) than those at 
the disposal of the official geographers of the French court, never- 
theless agreed with the latter (Oronce Finé, lecteur royal inter 
alios) in showing a deep indenture similar to the Carpentaria Gulf, 
to the north of the continent; and it was this particular feature that 
must have influenced the inland river theory of an early seventeenth 
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century French utopian writer, known to us as I.D.M.G.T. (per- 
haps Joachim du Moulin, gentilhomme tourangeau) who published 
at Saumur in 1616 an Histoire du Grand et Admirable Royaume 
d’ Antangil® portraying a newly discovered land south of Java, 
one of whose geographical characteristics is a great waterway from 
the north coast to the interior. This large river, called the Goulphe 
de Pachinquir, is stated to have its mouth in the Indian ocean. 
Unlike the Riviére Grande of the Dieppe maps, but following 
the Finé tradition, it cuts deep into ‘Australia’; at 1ts southern 
extremity, it encircles a capital, Sangil, and one thinks of Wellesley’s 
Islands. 

Is it possible that the idea of a great inland river, which obsessed 
the first explorers of this continent, whether in the west (Grey), 
or to the north (Leichhardt—and of course Mitchell who, it will be 
remembered, was seeking what he described as ‘a river leading to 
India’) is in some mysterious way connected with the early French 
delineations of Australia? We may, in this query, move one step 
further forward. 

Dean Boyce refers to the paragraphs on the inland river (Kin- 
dur, or Kiendooa, or Keelah) which appeared in the Sydney Gazette 
of November 1831, and also to a Monitor reference, a week later, 
to ‘The American River’ near whose source, in the interior of 
Australia, the convict 'absentees' discovered a ‘white man minia- 
ture settlement’. 

What does this mean? It seems most unlikely that the little 
group of men from Bathurst could have stumbled on some linger- 
ing secret of the somewhat esoteric maps of Dieppe drawn three 
hundred years before®; yet one cannot resist the temptation to 
mention the rôle played by the New World in the concept of 
an Australia based to some extent on American discovery. J. A. 
McClymont was one of the first to draw attention to the similarities 
of configuration and nomenclature between ‘Java-la-Grande’ and 
South America (Rivière Grande could well be Rio Grande) and 
it is to say the least intriguing to find a ‘Rio Ameriqua’ on several 
of the Dieppe maps to the south of the great river coming through 
the inner recesses of Australia south of which appears the name 
‘Baie Bresill’. Perhaps there is a much simpler explanation of the 
origins of ‘The American River’, such as the proposal to settle 
American loyalists in New South Wales in the early years of the 
colony; but so far inland? 

All in all, the legend appears twofold. In one case the inland 
waterway heads to the north and suggests knowledge of the Gulf 
in European documents of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
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centuries; in the other, there is a westbound river, fictitiously rising 
in the 'dead heart', and becoming, perhaps, the Fitzroy. It is 
not beyond the realm of conjecture at least, that Clarke of the 
Kindur, doubtless bereft of the sources to which other explorers 
had access (e.g. through Banks who possessed a Dieppe chart) 
unwittingly held on to a legacy of Australia's legendary past. 


* 


NOTES 


' Melbourne University Press, 1970. 

* Historical Records of Australia, I, xvi, 465. 

* Ferguson, 1879. 

* Possibly reflecting imperfect knowledge of the extent of the Sea of Timor. 
* Edited by La Connaissance, Paris, 1933. 

“Cf. my Australie Terre Légendaire, Pole, Brisbane, 1965. 

"Proc. Royal Soc. of Tasmania, 1889. 
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RACINE. Edited by R. C. Knight. ‘Modern Judgments’, London, 
Macmillan, 1969, pp. 239. 


PROFESSOR R. C. KNIGHT, author of Racine et la Grèce, was 
chosen to edit the first French volume in Macmillan’s ‘Modern 
Judgments’ series. The collection is not dissimilar from the well- 
known Prentice-Hall "Twentieth Century Views’ series and is of 
an equally high standard. 

Professor Knight’s Racine is an outstanding volume of critical 
essays which will be welcomed by all university teachers of French 
in the English-speaking world. It is far more stimulating in the 
variety and richness of its approaches than any single study at 
present available, with the possible exception of Professor J. C. 
Lapp’s Aspects of Racinian Tragedy. 

Professor Knight’s selection goes as far back as Leo Spitzer’s 
1928 essay ‘Die klassische Dämpfung in Racines Stil’ (Archivum 
Romanicum, 1928) but it does not venture beyond 1962. Most of 
the texts originally appeared in journals or Festschriften and often 
are of difficult access. Two of the most interesting contributions, 
Spoerri’s ‘Racine, Trieb und Geist’ and Spitzer’s ‘Die klassische 
Dampfung’, had not previously been available either in English 
or in French, although since the publication of Professor Knight’s 
volume a French translation of the full text of Spitzer’s study has 
appeared (L.S., Etudes de style, Gallimard, 1970). 

The volume is divided into three sections. The first one con- 
tains critical essays of a general nature on Racine, the second 
is devoted to the study of style, whilst the third section deals with 
specific plays or problems, 

In his introduction, which contains a very useful survey of 
modern Racine studies, Professor Knight makes a worthy effort 
to be fair to the French ‘new critics’. It is doubtful whether he is 
fully successful in his attempt. His omission of both Charles 
Mauron and Roland Barthes indicates the limits of ‘his tolerance, 
and his choice of contributions written in the late ’forties and the 
early or middle "fifties clearly defines his own preferences. 

The general section opens with Sir Maurice Bowra’s 1936 Zaha- 
roff Lecture on “The Simplicity of Racine’. This paper, which 
has already appeared in English as well as in French, could have 
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been left out without affecting the balance of the volume. Sir 
Maurice’s oversimplifications on the Racinian hero’s lucidity, the 
psychological rather than metaphysical nature of tragedy in Racine, 
and the supreme simplicity of action in Racinian tragedy may 
contain some relative truth in relation tc Greek as well as Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, but they undoubtedly give a distorted idea of Rac- 
ine’s art and have long been discarded by more enlightened Rac- 
ine scholars. 

Theophil Spoerri’s definition of Racinian classicism as a tension 
between Passion as vital impulse and the Mind (either as a con- 
trolling force or at least as a tool of self-knowledge) offers a more 
subtle interpretation of Racine. Spoerri’s study first appeared in 
1933 and is in some ways reminiscent of Valéry’s and Gide’s con- 
temporary pronouncements on classicism. But some of its insights 
are amazingly modern and foreshadow the findings of the ‘nou- 
veaux critiques.’ Spoerri’s intuition that ‘the sexes are exchanged: 
Mithridate is Roxane, Monime Bajazet’ (p.50) almost literally 
anticipates Barthes’ structuralist interpretation: ‘C’est leur situation 
dans le rapport de force qui verse les uns dans la virilité et les 
autres dans Ja féminité, sans égard & leur sexe biologique’ (Sur 
Racine, p.54). 

Professor Spoerri's attention and sensitivity to words, his realiz- 
ation that the economy of means, the restraint in the use of effects 
and the inner and outward tension of the action 'give an infinite re- 
verberation to the faintest notes’ (p.54), effectively refute Sir Maur- 
ice Bowra’s unfortunate statement that ‘Racine is singularly free 
of double or ulterior meanings, vague echoes, symbolical inten- 
tions, and indeed, most means which seek to extend the domain 
of poetry beyond its immediate intelligible sudject’ (p.47). 

Professor Lapp's well-known essay on 'Racine's Symbolism' 
which follows in the volume also contributes to exploding the myth 
of Racine’s simplicity and directness. Almost simultaneously with 
Charles Mauron Professor Lapp explored a number of neglected 
symbolic allusions in Racine’s work, such as for instance the sym- 
bolism of the altar. Professor Lapp emphasizes the ironic implica- 
tions of the symbol, an aspect of Racinian drama which escaped 
the insight of French critics for a long time. 

Georges Poulet’s ‘Notes on Racinian Time’ has become a classic 
of Racine criticism and is easily available both in French and 
English. The same author’s more recent study on ‘Racine, poète 
des clartés sombres" (in Mesure de l'instant, Plon, 1968) would 
have been a more felicitous choice. But Poulet’s brilliant discus- 
sion of the three dimensions of Racinian time (‘the discontinu- 
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ous time of passions in the present; the continuous time of the 
fulfilment of the divine will; and finally this will itself in its pure 
nontemporality’, p.84) and his profound insight that eternity itself 
could be ‘contaminated or corrupted, becoming a mere reflection of 
our tragic condition’ (p.85), remain one of the highlights of the 
volume. 

So is Professor Starobinski’s ‘Poetics of the Glance in Racine’, 
which had not been translated into English before. The vital im- 
portance of the symbolism of seeing in Racine has now been re- 
cognized by most commentators, but Professor Starobinski’s essay 
remains the most sophisticated expression of what has become 
a critical commonplace. The Racinian glance is directed at others: 
‘it does not explore the world, it asks no or few questions of 
nature: it looks only for the glance of others’ (p.92). It has both 
an intellectual and an emotional dimension: ‘far from ending the 
tragic error, [the keenness of vision] only increases it’ (p.98)— 
the glance fixes the Racinian character in his guilt; on the emo- 
tional level, it is ‘loaded and invested with [. . ] bodily values’, 
‘glances are the equivalents of embraces and wounds’ (p.90). 

A paper presented at one of the Royaumont symposia was the 
editor’s choice to represent the late Lucien Goldmann’s interpre- 
tation of Racine. Emphasizing the structuralist elements in the 
author’s Le Dieu Caché, the way in which the three ‘fundamental 
elements [. . .]: God, man and the world’ (p.104) relate to each 
other in the different plays, this essay does not do full justice to 
the novelty and the coherence of the original book. This unsatisfac- 
tory account of Goldmann’s theories will only confuse the unin- 
itiated reader, and would better have been left out. 

The second section in Professor Knight’s volume deals with 
Racine’s style. A much truncated version of Leo Spitzer’s 1928 
monograph on Classical attenuation in Racine’s style appears here 
under the title “The Muting Effect of Classical Style in Racine.’ 
Although drastically reduced in size, this English version gives a 
clear idea of the method and the scope of the study. Spitzer’s 
theory is not unlike Spoerri’s: he too insists on the inner tensions 
in Racine’s thought and style, and shows how Racinian poetry 
is tempered by de-individualizing or distancing devices such as 
for instance the use of the indefinite article or the demonstrative 
adjective (‘un père’ for ‘mon père’; ‘ce fils’ for ‘votre fils’), meto- 
nymical personification of abstract qualities (‘son inconstance’), 
poetic plurals, etc. 

Dr Sayce’s study on ‘Racine’s Style: Periphrasis and Direct 
Statement’, originally published in the Rudler Festschrift in 1952, 
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centres on the interesting discovery that periphrases mainly occur 
in expository or narrative passages and usually indicate a ‘drop in 
poetic or dramatic emotion’, whilst higher tension is expressed 
through direct statement. This important contribution to the study 
of Racine’s style should be complemented by a later and equally 
penetrating discussion by the same scholar of some of the indirect 
means of expression in Racine (‘La Métonymie dans l'œuvre de 
Racine’, in Actes du ler Congrès International racinien, Uzès, 
1962, pp. 37-41). 

Professor Vinaver’s 1960 Zaharoff lecture on ‘L’Action poétique 
dans le théâtre de Racine’, translated here into English, is not 
strictly speaking an exploration of style. The author attempts to 
strike a balance between the interpretation of Racine’s tragic 
drama as ‘poésie pure’ and the literary historian’s delusion that a 
writer sums up ‘in himself the essential of his age’, and is 'dis- 
tinguished from it only by a greater mastery in the domains of 
language and of stagecraft’ (p.160). Professor Vinaver presents 
Racine's poetry as ‘impure poetry’ ‘which can recreate in its image 
every form it inherits, and so give discourse access to tragedy, and 
tragedy the aid of discourse’ (p.153)). 

The volume concludes with five important scholarly contribu- 
tions on individual plays or groups of plays. 

The editor, Professor Knight, in a revised version of an article 
originally published in 1951, shows that Racine’s acquaintance 
with Sophocles and Euripides is likely to have been comparatively 
late, and La Thébaide and Andromaque owe little to Greek 
tragedy. Professor Brody’s analysis of La Thébaide, focussed on 
the ironic symbolism of the theme of blood, is the most illum- 
inating single study published on this early play. Professor Brody 
demonstrates how the blood-bond which Jocasta thinks ought to 
unite Oedipus’ two sons is in fact the deep-rooted reason for their 
hatred. 

Professor Jean Pommier’s well-known paper on “Tradition lit- 
téraire et modèles vivants dans l’Andromaque de Racine’ is given 
here in an English translation. The paper is more a demonstration 
of Professor Pommier’s dazzling command of scholarly data than 
of any central idea. The three sections of the article deal with 
the classical heritage in Andromaque, the contemporary literary 
sources and the living models. Although it is devoid of 
polemical intentions, the article reveals the author’s preference for 
literary rather than living sources. Professor Pommier discusses 
Racine’s ways of transposing far-off models: the poet modifies and 
forgets, consigning many bookish memories to darkness. 
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Finally, the most well-informed Racine scholar of today, M. 
Jean Dubu, contributes an updated version of his article ‘Artistic 
Reasons for Racine’s silence after Phèdre’. Following illuminating 
analyses of Iphigénie and Phèdre, M. Dubu attributes Racine’s 
retirement from the theatre (amongst other reasons) to the clash 
beween the polytheism of his two Greek plays and his own Christ- 
ian monotheism. M. Dubu suggests that the ‘crisis of middle life’ 
was not of sudden occurrence but probably started with Iphigénie. 

The book is carefully printed and well produced. A misspelling 
of the German title of the Spitzer essay and a misleading biblio- 
graphical reference to its original publication are very minor points 
of criticism. One could also argue that the translation of the 
title of the same paper (“The Muting Effect of Classical Style in 
Racine’) is unfortunate. But on the whole, we can be grateful to 
Professor Knight for editing this very useful volume, and hope 
that companion volumes on the more important individual plays 
will follow. 


Monash University IVAN BARKO 


REVIEWS 


SOPHOCLES PHILOCTETES, edited by T. B. L. Webster, Cambridge 
Greek and Latin Classics, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. 177. 


A NEW series of Greek and Latin Classics under the general editorship of 
Mrs Easterling and Mr Kenney is indeed to be welcomed. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the volume chosen to launch this series does in no way rise 
to the occasion. Without Jebb as a constant companion the reader will not 
find his way through this commentary with ease. 

The introductory sections are adequate if somewhat brief. In the first 
section after a brief analysis of Sophocles’ play W. proceeds to outline the 
treatment of the Philoctetes story before the time Sophocles came to write. 
(Curiously, W. dates our play in 408 B.C. Why he discards the usually 
accepted date of 409, the City Dionysia of the archonship of Glaucippus, 
he does not say: all the more surprisingly since 409 is the date he himself 
accepts in the second edition (1969) oz his An Introduction to Sophocles.) 

In the second section we have a short paragraph on Stage Production, 
and here we must pause to review W.’s conception of the actual staging 
of the play. Unfortunately D. B. Robinson's excellent article (CQ 19, 
1969, 34-56) appeared too late to allow W. to derive full benefit there- 
from: W. notes its value (sect. 3, Bibliography) but states that 'on scenery 
I disagree fundamentally. It is here that I must take him to task. 

W. argues that it is highly probable that at the beginning of tbe play 
the ekkyklema was pushed out to give extra height to the floor of 
Philoctetes’ cave and so to make his threat (1001) to throw himself off 
the cliff more convincing. With a single central door such as W. postulates 
this might indeed be so: for, following Woodhouse and Dale, W. sees the 
cave as a kind of tunnel with one entrance on stage and the other—through 
which Philoctetes makes his entry——off stage. But, since the whole purpose 
of the opening scene is to establish not only that this is Philoctetes’ cave 
but also that he is not in it, if Philoctetes later enters from his cave, the 
audience will be somewhat perplexed—unless, of course, the playwright 
has made it clear that this is what they are to expect. Robinson therefore 
makes a convincing case for the entry of Philocteces from the parodos 
(from the opposite side to that from which Odysseus and Neoptolemus 
first entered), limping, slowly and painfully and clad in shepherd’s garb 
(213-4). Miss Dale wanted Philoctetes to enter ‘aloft centre, against his 
proper background of the rugged cave’, thus dominating the stage: equally 
effective, however, would be this laborious entry from the parodos in full 
view of the audience. (It is perhaps significant that at 48 the attendant is 
sent down the parodos to keep watch on the path Odysseus and Neoptole- 
mus have used, not through the cave to watch the (alleged) back entrance. 
W. himself notes ‘it would have been more sensible to have sent him 
through the cave to the other door’. It would indeed if Sophocles had 
meant us to expect the entry of Philoctetes through the cave ) 

Robinson argues, therefore, that both mouths of the cave were on stage, 
represented more or less realistically at either end of a screen painted with 
rocks standing parallel to the back of the stage. Sev eral passages support 
this conception: in particular, at 38 Neoptolemus comes across rags drying 
in the sun. Had they been lying ou:side the mouth by which N. first 
entered the cave, he would have seen them before. They are therefore 
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lying outside the other mouth (on stage, of course). It seems that N. 
passes through the cave (between 36 and 38) and finds the rags on 
emerging at the other side. 

The third section of the Introduction gives an all too brief Bibliography. 
One could have expected W. to indicate that Jebb’s Philoctetes appeared in 
a second edition (1898), and school and undergraduate classicists, for 
whom the heady wine of Miss Dale’s Lyric Metres of Greek Drama may 
be too deep a draught, might benefit from some reference to D. S. Raven’s 
Greek Metre (1968). 

We look in vain in the Introduction for any real discussion of the 
prophecy of Helenus. Although briefly alluded to there it is from isolated 
references in the commentary that we are left to piece together W.’s views 
on this aspect of the drama. His note on 1055 suggests that he accepts 
Hinds’ analysis (CR 17, 1967, 169-180) Once again, however, he would 
have been better guided by Robinson (pp. 45-51), who presents a far 
superior and saner account of what proves in the end to be a false difficulty 
created by insensitive critics. Briefly, R. argues that Sophocles does not 
allow any of his characters to quote the exact words of Helenus’ oracle 
verbatim in order that the audience may not think of the oracle as a clear- 
cut directive to do this but not that: that 1s to say that, although they will 
naturally assume at first that both Philoctetes and his bow are necessary 
for the capture of Troy, they are not intended to detect any implication 
that the oracle specifically precludes the bringing of the bow without 
Philoctetes (Only thus can sense be made of the chorus’ insistence (844 
ff.) that Neoptolemus should seize the bow while Philoctetes is asleep: 
they clearly accept the possibility of taking the bow without its owner.) 
This interpretation restores two essential dramatic effects to the play: what 
R. calls ‘true suspense’ at 766-865, where it seems likely for a time that 
Neoptolemus will abandon Philoctetes, and ‘true horror’ at 1054-1217, 
where Odysseus’ abandonment of Philoctetes (1054) is no bluff but deadly 
earnest. 

Before we proceed to points of detail, two general criticisms of the 
format of the Commentary must be made: (i) although the initial lemma 
of each entry is printed in bold type, any subsequent lemma in the same 
entry 1s, almost without exception, printed in ordinary type, creating some 
difficulty in deciding where one note ends and the next begins: (ii) in the 
excellent detailed metrical analyses greater clarity would be achieved by 
indicating syncopation by a dot above the line ( o — ‘ — for u — o — ). 
And, more important, we miss some numbering to guide our eye in the 
line by line analyses, especially the longer ones. Contrast 1169-1217 where 
W. does in fact insert numbers every five lines or so, making reference 
back to the text infinitely easier 

And now to some details. 29: W. rightly favours L.’s KTÓNOG. The 
reading is confirmed by Robinson with reference to 162-3 where Neo- 
ptolemus notices the furrow-like track left by Philoctetes' dragging foot. 
N. can hardly therefore assert the absence of footprints here. 43: W. takes 
ent with popßfis = ‘for food’, but offers no parallel forni + genitive 
in this sense. Jebb’s interpretation @OPBAS vóotov = 'food-journey' is 
clearly preferable. (In any case, what would be the significance of ‘he 
has gone on a return journey’? Naturally Philoctetes will return to his 
cave: he has nowhere else to go. With 7] QOAAOV ... XOU we must, as 
Campbell saw, understand ékeTtoe E€eANAvGEV. The point is that Philoc- 
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tetes is not at home.) 135ff: the note is on long alpha(@). W. should have 
added that tragic lyric has @ in place of Attic/epic ņ only where the N 
has developed from an original @, and even then not always. A reference 
to Bjorck, Das Alpha Impurum 1s lacking. 146f* the comma should stand 
where it 1s As the scholiast correctly observes TÖVÖ èK LEAGS POV refers 
to the chorus (or their leader), whom Neoptolemus is inviting to inspect 
the cave from closer at hand The audience, who know that Philoctetes 
is not in the cave, will not expect him to come out of it. (As Robinson 
notes (pp 38-9) it does not matter that the chorus (or leader) never enter 
the cave. what matters is that they are invited to do so) 188f: provided 
one construes GX with the genitive mixp&c oluoyGg (and not with 
the verb) there is no reason to emend DnôKELTUL: ‘the babbling echo 
of his bitter lamentation lies below (sc. his elevated cave) appearing afar’. 

201-23: for the entry of Philoctetes see above. 211 means simply that 
Ph. is ‘not away from his home but in this place’ (not, of course, actually 
in his cave). At 216 W. is right in relating lodv to Im Eévoi (219): 
Ph has seen the ship in the distance, beached in a dangerous place 
(a&evov Sppov: Robinson (pp.40-1) shows conclusively that Ph. is 
not looking at an ‘empty harbour’; there is no harbour, as Ph. himself 
tells us (302).) 324: the MSS text should stand, but not as interpreted by 
W See H. Lloyd-Jones (CR 14, 1964, 129-30) who demonstrates that 
Svp@ YÉVOLTO means ‘may it be possible for me in my anger. 327i: 
TÍVOG is surely a causal genitive (cf. TOV, 1308). 358: I cannot trace the 
reference to ‘fragment adesp. 245’. it should read ‘frag. adesp. 363N‘. 
391-402. this passage is well treated by W.: his criticism of Jebb's inter- 
pretation of i@ seems justified; the note on TAULPOKTOVHV AEOVTO@V 
EMESPE is excellent; and he gives good reasons for cutting the comma 
after Aaptiov. .418: in ÉOEL the reference is to the present, not the 
past— they should be not alive’ 1e. dead 426° ‘partitrve’ is a most 
misleading description of the genitive otv. I should prefer ‘genitive of 
reference’ (cf 439). 468: Zucker’s article appeared in 1955 (same error 
at 927ff.). 547: the reference to Iliad should be 7.467, 578: W. here seems 
to have taken over an error of Jebb's, since they both refer to ‘fr. 521’. 
This 1s an error for ‘524N°: even so, should this not be quoted as ‘583P’ 
(cf W.s reference on p. 156)? 

676-706: this passage is badly handled and carelessly printed: (i) 677£f: 
the fact that Euripides’ Ixion preceded Philoctetes has no bearing on the 
reading here The Ixion was probably produced shortly after 420 B.C., 
some 10 years before Philoctetes! (ii) A&xtpov notè Aióg 'IGtova 
Kata (sic) ôpou&Ô’ is not the MSS reading. (iii) Deleting rotè A1dc 
wil mean waiting till 679 to find out whose bed was 'approached'. This 
suggests that Atdc should be retained. (iv) W. omits any discussion of 678, 
although he seems to accept Schneidewin's suggestion, (v) Jackson's con- 
jecture 1s brilliant but by no means certain. (For ‘698’ read ‘699’). (vi) 
697f in this note (and that on 699ff) the cross-references' have been mis- 
placed ‘Cf above 281’ belongs with the note on 694, and ‘cf. above 649’ 
belongs with 698. 

771: sense and usage both preclude the meaning W. gives to T@ vÉX vq: 
simply ‘in any way’. 902ff: for ‘87f.’ read '88f.. 1058-9: for pndé read 
UNÔË. 1089f- for ‘line 110-11’ read ‘line 1110-11’. 1092: W. may possibly 
be right in saying that Ph. is afraid the birds will eat him. Yet 1089 and 
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1090-1 (reading o1tovdpon) strongly suggest that Ph's worry is that he 
will not be able to catch birds for food. Jackson’s suggestion should be 
accepted. 1146ff: W. ıs confused here, since there is no accentual difference 
between the genitrves plural of 91]p and 91]pa (both $np@v). Morpho- 
logically, however, the gen. plural of Spa would here be 9r püv. 1302£: 
Mrs Webster's Helen appeared in 1967. 1403: the dative to be supplied is 
&pof, ‘support your steps on me’. 1420: perhaps the best note in the com- 
mentary. 

The Commentary is followed by useful appendixes on Metre (including 
notes on the general shape of the choral lyrics) and on the Transmission 
of the Text (by Mrs Easterling, stressing the value of the MSS G, R. Q, 
and urging caution in our assessment of A.) The Volume closes with 5 
Indexes, which contain many trivial, but irritating, errors which cannot be 
listed here. 

In short, this book is a disappoıntment—we have come to expect so 
much of Professor Webster. Mainly through excessive brevity (no doubt 
imposed by the C,U.P.) but also through lack of clarity and all too 
frequent inaccuracy this commentary fails to emulate the masterful works 
of Richard Jebb. Unlike them it has little chance of becoming a monu- 
mentum aere perennius. 


University of New England ALAN S. HENRY. 


ATHENS AT WAR. Rex Warner. London, Bodley Head, 1970 pp. 174. 


THUCYDIDES wrote that he should be content if his work were judged 
useful by those inquirers who desire an exact knowledge of the past as 
an aid to the interpretation of the future, which in the course of human 
things must resemble if it does not reflect it. The history of Thucydides 
was therefore not only an attempt to detail the history of a series of 
events, but to show that in that chain of happenings the character of poli- 
tical man might be defined for all time No one today would deny that 
the choice and arrangement of material in his history has been conditioned 
by this interest, but, on the other hand, few scholars would be pre- 
pared to assert that as a result of this conditioning history has been 
sacrificed to ideology. This is because, in spite of its tendency to abstract 
and polarize attitudes and events and to stress as a result the universal, 
the more immediately identifiable contexts of political behaviour, the 
history of Thucydides is remarkable for its wide-ranging, steady grasp 
on the multiplicity of events and for the inethod by which this grasp 
is achieved and sustained, the elaboration and refinement of the elements 
of inquiry and narration. 

This being the case, any abridgement of this history is bound by its 
very nature to reduce the dimensions of the author’s vision and disturb 
the balance of its constituent elements. The aim of an abridgement is 
to extract the essence, to focus on those moments which can best illu- 
strate central ‘ideas’ and ‘concerns’. With Thucydides this means prun- 
ing away the compelling moments of lengthy exploration and recon- 
struction. An abridgement of his history would include his rendering 
of the character and style of the respective political stances of Athens 
and Sparta, the authoritative image of Pericles, the corrosive revolution 
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in Corcyra, the dialectic of the episodes dealing with the Mytilene revolt 
and the Melian quest for neutrality, and finally, of course, the portraits of 
Pericles’ successors—Cleon, Nicias, Cleophon and Alcibiades, together with 
the description of the salient moves leading to the Sicilian disaster. 

All these episodes are prominent in Rex Warner’s Athens at War, an 
abridgement of his own Penguin Classics translation of Thucydides. It 
ıs a ‘retelling’ of the history of the Peloponnesian War aimed at those 
High School and University students, who are not specializing m Classics 
or Ancient History, but who might still be interested in reading Thucydides 
when he is reduced to manageable proportions. 

But this type of ‘reduction’, particularly when it is as successful in 
transplanting the philosophical core of Thucydides’ work as this one is, 
creates an allegorical cohesion of the key characters and scenes by 
presenting precisely those portions of the history that are most open to 
criticism from a historian’s point of view. 

Given this, any attempt at offering such a ‘retelling’ for general student 
consumption should be accompanied by a provocative cmtical mtroduc- 
tion which seeks to locate and analyse as finely as possible the issues 
raised by Thucydides’ special perspective. That 1s, if an epitome of this 
kind is to have any value, its readers must be given something against 
which they can test the reality of ıts elaborate organic structure. The 
historical intelligence and critical faculties of schoolboys and students 
must not be underestimated. Given the appropriate evidence they could 
be trusted to make a fairly sophisticated attempt at formulating a balanced 
view of the causes of the Peloponnesian war and its outcome. The scepti- 
cal student generation of the 1970s, at whom this book 18 directed, might 
be interested in reading about the role of Aspasia in Athenian politics, or 
about the scornful words pronounced by Elpinice on the occasion of 
another, less famous, funeral oration delivered by Pericles when he re- 
turned from Samos. But even if such matters are to be dismissed as un- 
‘reliable hostile gossip, some indication at least should be given of the 
prevailing contemporary attitudes to this ‘great’ war as a whole and 
to the Megarian decree in particular. 


University of Canterbury G. MASLAKOV 


COLLECTED PAPERS. A. M. Dale Cambridge University Press, 1969, 
pp. 307. 


Miss A M. Dale was one of the most gifted of English Classical scholars 
in recent times, and her publications, spanning the forty years from 
1928 to 1968, have made notable contributions to scholarship. She wrote 
nothing that was not illuminating. Her special field of study was metre 
and rhythm, particularly Greek lyric metres, and in this she stood prac- 
tically alone, revealing a masterly understanding of a very difficult sub- 
ject as far as understanding of it can go nowadays, and an honest appre- 
ciation of where the limits of our understanding must lie. She could 
therefore be speculative without becoming dogmatic, and when she dis- 
agreed with the theories of other scholars, as she often did. her criticisms 
were well argued and never intolerant. 

The publication of her Collected Papers (put together by E. G. Turner 
and T. B. L. Webster) is in itself a merited tribute to her distinguished 
life of scholarship, but it is also a useful body of writing to have in one 
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volume, since it has an obvious unity of subject-matter, and although, as 
the editors observe, there is a certain amount of overlap in articles on 
related topics, this is not altogether a disadvantage. The problems of metre 
are not easy to grasp, and it is distinctly helpful to have some of the ım- 
portant concepts repeated in different contexts and with different examples. 
This applies particularly when Miss Dale goes beyond the normal frontiers 
of the metrical systems to discuss the more fundamental topics of rhythmic- 
al patterns, units of composition, and the role of music in early lyric 
poetry. The hitherto unpublished papers 21 and 22 are most valuable in 
this respect 

Among the earlier articles the series of three, which appeared in 
C. Q. ın 1950-51, on ‘The Metrical Units of Greek Lyric Verse’, ıs of 
first importance. It broke new ground at that time, and is still basic 
to the author's metrical thinking Here she notes that the theoreticians 
came on the scene too late to be helpful, and their regular systems 
have been a hindrance to our understanding: she therefore goes back 
to the principles of composition in the sixth and fifth centuries, and brings 
out the freedom enjoyed by the poets then, when each lyric was a 
new metrical creation 

Another very searching study is that entitled ‘Observations on Dactylic’, 
from Wiener Studien, 1964. This begins with a lucid discussion of the 
different kinds of ‘anceps’, goes on to modify Hephaestion’s account 
of the dactylic clausula, and then to a full and valuable study of the 
variety of use of dactyls by lyric and tragic poets Even in the most 
technical of her discussions Miss Dale never loses sight of the sense of 
the lyrics or the movement of the action in the drama. 

The reason for this is clear when we read the other main group of 
papers in this collection, those concerned with the theatrical techniques of 
Greek drama. Miss Dale has an observant eye for the text, and has 
shown that much of the theatrical setting of a play can be inferred from 
what the characters actually say, as in her convincing proof that the’ 
Euripides scene in the Acharnians is a parody of the eccyclema conven- 
tion in tragedy. See Papers 23 and 25 especially for this topic. Another 
controversy which she tackles with gusto is that of the number of stage 
doors. She insists that there is no textual evidence for more than one 
door in tragedy, and even in comedy she argues that one door could 
serve all purposes, being used to represent different houses or other 
buildings as required Few editors of Aristophanes would go as far as 
this, but it is at least a possibility that must be given consideration 

The volume is handsomely produced and the standard of proof-reading 
is high, as is essential for a book with so many technical pages. But it 
makes the curious double misprint ‘Vespes’ on pp. 284 and 290 rather 
conspicuous. 

Many of those who admired Miss Dale’s scholarship were also in 
a position to admire her courage in the face of the long illness which 
eventually overcame her in 1967 Her personal suffering sometimes gave 
her flashes of insight into passages of Greek tragedy which others have read 
with less feeling. Particularly poignant now is her comment on Jocasta's last 
appeal to Oedipus (p 223), in which she describes the outburst 
àis voooßo’ Ëy® as ‘the most heartbreaking half-line in all Soph- 
ocles'. 


University of Canterbury D A. KIDD 
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SIGN, SYMBOL AND SCRIPT. ... Hans Jensen. (Translated by George 
Unwin.) London, Allen & Unwin, 1970. 


H. JENSEN’S Die Schrift in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart first appeared 
in 1935. Twenty-three years later, in 1958, a second edition (which, for 
convenience let us call P) was published by V.E B. Deutscher Verlag der 
Wissenschaften in E. Berlin. It was a substantial revision of the original 
work: many sections were completely re-written and brought up-to-date, 
numerous corrections were made, and both the quantity and the quality 
of the illustrations were increased In 1969 a third edition (J) appeared 
in E. Berlin. In this there are comparatively few changes in the text, 
but an attempt has been made to bring the footnotes up-to-date by adding 
references to work published since 1958. And now in 1970 we have an 
English translation (J(E)) published in London by George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd 

But what exactly is J(E)? The precise relationship between it and 
J is far from clear. The publisher's ‘blurb’ on the covers claims that 
‘Sign Symbol and Script now appears for the first time in English, but 
is in fact the third edition of the orginal German work which Profes- 
sor Jensen has once more again revised and brought up-to-date.’ The 
recto of the title page proclaims it to be the "Third Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, Translated from the German by George Unwin’. On the other 
hand, the verso of the title-page carries the inscription “Translated from 
Die Schrift etc ...1958, as revised by the author' (1e. P). Nowhere is 
mention made of the existence of J’: this the reviewer had to discover for 
himself by a consultation of Das deutsche Buch. There are a number of 
differences between J’ and J(E). For example J(E) contains transla- 
tions of the author's prefaces to both J and J, whereas J* omits the 
preface to P. At times, P seems the more up-to-date In J(E) fig 277 on 
p. 312 (equivalent to fig. 277, p 293 in P) :s not as alleged, a modern 
pnnting of the same text as fig. 276: 1n J? a new and correct illustration 
is printed. Again, in P fig. 95 is taken from an article by E. Sittig in La 
Nouvelle Clio TH (1951): in P fig. 95 and 96 are taken from the article 
of M. Ventris and J. Chadwick in J.R.S. 73 (1953) p. 86 and from their 
Documents in Mycenaean Greek (1956). In P fig. 95 and 96 come from 
some Russian work published in 1957. 

Contrariwise, there are some additions and corrections to be found in 
J(E) but not in F. For instance, in fig. 457 p. 471 the short text in 
Modern Greek cursive script is accompanied in J(E), but not in J, by 
a version in modern print. (This, incidentally, is wrongly line-divided, has 
a wrong breathing and needlessly and confusingly employs two forms of 
circumflex accent ) 

Again J(E) on p. 316 in fig. 280 corrects the order of the phonetic 
values c and p,P which are incorrectly iransposed in J (and for that 
matter in P too). J(E) p 532 fig. 519 restores the correct position to col. 
ii (Old Irish miniscule) which ıs upside down in F and J'! 

One might hazard the guess that J(E) is a translation of a copy of 
P containmg manuscript or typescript addenda and corrigenda by the 
author, and that P is a completely independent revision. 

The whole situation is, bibliographically speaking, very messy. 

Jensen's book is a valuable account of the history of the development 
of writing: it opens with a discussion of object-writing, moves to picto- 
graphy, and then systematically deals with the cuneiform, the ancient 
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Mediterranean and East Asian, African, Old American, New American, 
Arctic, Semitic, Indian, Upper Asian, Iranian and Greek groups of scripts, 
concluding with a discussion of runic and Ogham scripts and a brief 
account of the development of stenographic systems. The work 1s, naturally, 
polymathic, and as such will earn praise from the general reader and 
criticism from the specialist. 

Those who reviewed J for various journals were mainly unanimous 
in their praise of the value of the work. It is still useful, but the pre- 
sent edition (and J* for that matter) has a number of serious deficiencies 
to which attention must be drawn. 

First, many sections have not been brought up-to-date, and do not take 
cognisance of recent advances in scholarship, although the existence of 
many of these was indicated in reviews of P. In the preface to P the author 
laments the difficulties of access to some recent material (his Chair is 
at Rostock, E Germany) though showing himself completely conversant 
with recent publications in Russian. We must of course make some allow- 
ances here. But it might have occurred to the English publishers of J(E) 
to suggest some editorial collaboration. For consider the following defici- 
encies noted in two chapters only: 

In chap VI (Ancient Mediterranean scripts) there is no reference to 
S. Davis, The Decipherment of the Minoan Linear A and Pictographic 
scripts (1967); J. Chadwick and J. T. Killen, Knossos Tablets (1964), 
J. Chadwick, Mycenae Tablets III (1963). On p 131, note 1 takes a 
step forward from P in referring to J Chadwick, The Decipheiment of 
Linear B, but cites only the edition of 1958 and not the second edition 
of 1967 which contains corrections and a post-script. In chap. XV (the 
Greek group of scripts) the bibliography of Greek epigraphy should 
be brought up-to-date by mention of M. Guarducci, Epigrafia Graeca I 
(1967), G. Klaffenbach (Griesch. Epigraphik) (1966) and, above all 
for English readers, A. G. Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions 
1959 (1967). In Greek palaeography we miss references to L. H. Jeffery, 
The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (1961), G.H. Roberts, Greek Literary 
Hands 350 B.C.- 400 A.D. corr imp. 1956, E G. Turner. Greek Papyri 
(1968), M. David and BA. van Groningen, A Papyrological Primer’ 
(1968), M. David and B A. van Groningen. 4 Papyrological Primer 
on Greek printed script should make some reference to D.J. Geanokoplos, 
Greek Scholars in Venice (1962), R. Proctor The Printing of Greek in 
the 15th Ventury 1900 (1966) and also to G. Mardersteig, Aldo Manutio 
e i caratteri di Francesco Griffo da Bologna (in the T. de Marinis' Fest- 
schrift Vol. III) (1964). The Pyrgi Etruscan—Punic bilinguals seem com- 
pletely unknown to Jensen (see Arch. Class. XVI (1964) p. 58 ff.), and 
mention might have been expected of Tabulae Iguvinae ed. J. W. Poultney 
(1959) and L Devoto (1954-62). 

The second major criticism is the quality of the redaction. Both author 
(prefaces to P and P) and translator (in his note) hand a bouquet to 
the printers, A brickbat for the sub-editor would have been more appro- 
priate. In a third edition, for example, the Samaritan inscription on p. 
300 fig 259 should surely not still be upside down? The printing of 
Greek is appalling. For example, Note 1 on p. 20 contains 6 errors in 10 
words and elsewhere the printing is almost illegible (see pp. 255, 271, 323). 

Again, the references in the footnotes are a bibliographical nightmare. 
Author's initials are appended or omitted with gay abandon and little 
consistency. On facing pages, R(ichard) Andree is (i) Andrée and (i1) 
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S. R. Andrée (? a confusion from s(iehe) R. Andrée . .!). Thompson 

for (Sir) E (dward) M(aunde) Thompson is hardly NUR scc eie 

or incomplete bibliographical information can cause readers (and pos- 

sibly the librarians to whom they may turn for help) to waste an un- 

behevable amount of time. Misprints abound It looks rather as if the 

To Reader needs a new pair of spectacles and a copy of Hart's 
es. 

Bibliographical inaccuracy can work more subtly to the student's disad- 
vantage For example, on p.19 note 2 reads ‘Whitney-Jolly, Die Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 1874 pp. 210-11’. Had the reference been correctly made— 
J. Jolly, Die Sprachwissenschaft : W.D. Whitney’s Vorlesungen über die 
Principien der vergleichenden Sprachforschung fur das deutsche Publikum 
bearbeitet und erweitet, Munchen 1874, an acute Reader or sub-editor might 
have realised that the purpose of a translation being to satisfy the needs 
of those who cannot read the original, a reference to the original W.D 
Whitney, Language and Study of Language, New York and London, 1867 
might have been more useful. 
| The translation seems generally competent, though there are occasional 
infelicities. E.g. (p.16) ‘let us consider the significance of this powertul 
extension, 1 in space, 2 in time, of the range of language through writing 
somewhat more closely’ reveals an almost schoolboy-like retention of the 
order of words in the German original. Again, on p.20 in n. 2 the 
reader may wonder at the translation of accidit ut as ‘it is so that'—until 
he realises that the translator is turning the German ist es so dass into 
English and not translating the Latin (in this same note ‘schools of the 
Gaulish Druids’ would be preferable to ‘the instruction of the Gaulish 
druids’, the force of the intensifying prefix in perdiscendo is not brought 
out, and Bell. Gall. VI. p 14 should be Bell. Gall VL14. In the previous 
note, too, read Phaedrus 274 D-E). A similar translation of a:translation, 
this time perpetuating a grammatical error, is to be found on p.459 (Greek 
inscription from Abu-Sımbel). 

The indices are incomplete, and contain errors taken over from F. 

Every scholar will find serious faults and omissions in those paris iu 
which his particular interests and experience lie. No man could have 
been expected to review all sections of this work with an equal degree of 
competence. Similarly, no single author could possibly have hoped to 
keep himself abreast of all the recent discoveries and advances in scholar- 
ship in so many and such various fields. This is at bottom a good book: 
what it still needs is firstly a thorough-going revision based on the advice 
of experts, and secondly a careful and competent sub-editing. 


The University of Sydney JOHN DUNSTON 


SAMNIUM AND THE SAMNITES: E. T. Salmon. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1967, pp. XI + 447 with 12 pages of plates and a large folding 
map. 


PROFESSOR Salmon has produced a book which will be of great value 
to students and to teachers of Classics and of Ancient History. It should 
also prove attractive to some general readers, for it deals in a clear and 
lively way with a subject which has a close unity and which can, for 
the most part, be understood by the non-specialist. 
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A good deal has been written about Rome’s other great opponents in 
early Italy, the Etruscans and the Greeks. However, as the author points 
out (p. 2), no comprehensive monograph on the Samnites had previously 
appeared. The book, then, seeks to fill a serious gap. Professor Salmon's 
‚work falls clearly into two related parts. After a brief chapter on the 
sources of knowledge about the Samnites we are given three excellent 
chapters on the land, the people and the culture. This descriptive section 
is followed by six excellent chapters on the history of the Samnites from 
the First Samnite War (which S. commendably accepts as historical) to 
the end of the Samnites as a political force in the Social and Civil wars 
of the first century B.C. Inevitably these six chapters deal almost exclu- 
sively with relations with Rome, and for this reason they will be compul- 
sory reading for those who concern themselves with Roman history and 
historiography as well as for students of Livy The book is rounded off 
by a chapter of conclusions. There is a good bibliography and index, a 
set of clear plates dealing mostly with Samnke sites and a number of 
useful maps. 

A reviewer who has not himself travelled as widely in Samnium as 
Professor Salmon and who has not been as carefully through the sources 
and through the many articles and books on which the work is based, 
must approach the task of comment with caution and perhaps humility. 
The criticisms that one wishes to make so often turn out to be mere 
comments on difficulties which are inherent tn the task which the author 
has set for himself, difficulties which are, moreover, well known to him. 
For example, since so much of the narrative parts of the work depend on 
the later books of Livy’s first decade, the historical value of Livy and 
of the Roman historical tradition in general is, for Salmon, a very 
important question. As his first chapter shows, the author is well aware 
of the dangers in the sources he is using and he is careful to point out 
the defects especially of the Roman material. Yet he sensibly recognises 
the elements in the Roman tradition that have a reasonable chance of 
being reliable and in general he avoids cranky scepticism while not falling 
into the pitfall of excessive optimism The tradition is put to three main 
tests in Salmon's text. Firstly, could the information offered have been 
known? Secondly and thirdly, is the narrative historically and militarily 
possible? Salmon's special knowledge of Samnium has made his views 
on military possibility very valuable indeed. Yet all three criteria are to 
an extent subjective and here and there scholars will find themselves dis- 
agreeing with Salmon’s conclusions. He accepts the incident of the Caudine 
Forks but rejects the Roman repudiation of the treaty (or sponsio). He 
rejects as well the Roman capture of Luceria in 319 B.C and questions on 
the grounds of absurdity the ‘supposed revenge expedition’ of the con- 
suls of 320 B.C. Many will want to question all this. There is no doubt 
that in Livy’s pages ‘Publilius Philo’s troops charge like the Light 
Brigade, non-stop, all the way from Campania to Apulia across the entire 
width of Samnium’ (p. 229). One can certainly reject Livy’s account of 
the manner of Philo’s advance towards Luceria It is another matter to 
deny the advance altogether. The rejection of the Roman repudiation of 
the treaty in 321 seems to depend partly on a belief that the tradition 
is here being apologetic and partly on a text, Livy IX, 21.2 which is 
taken to mean that Livy recognises here a renewal of the war in 316 after 
it had come to a halt in 321. The text will perhaps not bear the weight 
of this conclusion, while on the apologetic nature of the tradition it might 
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be pointed out that this can be exaggerated. The words attributed to 
Gavius Pontius in Livy IX, II would certainly not flatter Roman pride. 
These are, however, small matters of disagreement, the sort of difference 
of opinion which will inevitably arise when a scholar takes his courage 
in both hands and tries to sort out the wheat from the chaff in Livy's 
narrative. 

The narrative parts of the book are written with commendable thorough- 
ness and with an eye always on the evidence. This quality of Salmon's 
book is all the more important because the author is obviously a Samnite 
partisan and to some extent sets out to treat the Samnites as a brave 
and freedom-loving people overthrown by cruel and unscrupulous Romans 
The present reviewer shares Professor Salmon's views on the moral quali- 
ties of Roman rule and sees no objection to an historian's expressing him- 
self forcefully on such questions. Salmon is alive to the fact that the 
Samnites were themselves uncomfortable neighbours, and that there were 
elements of cruelty and barbarism in their culture He makes an inter- 
esting suggestion (p. 60) that Samnites rather than Etruscans were the 
source of the gladiatorial contest so much a feature of ihe Roman games. 
Nevertheless, to Salmon the Romans are the villains of the piece and 
it is a tribute to the author's scholarship and detachment that his atti- 
tudes lead to no mususes of evidence. 

The book ıs balanced and well-documented and has been a pleasure 
to read. It will be necessary reading for classical scholars for a good many 
years to come. 


The University of Sydney J. J. NICHOLLS 


STUDIES IN LATIN POETRY. Yale Classical Studies 21 (1969). Edited 
by Christopher M. Dawson and Thomas Cole. Cambridge University 
Press, 1969. pp. 263 + 6. 


WHEN Studies in Latin Poetry takes its place on the library shelf, nothing 
will distinguish the volume from its neighbours, the familiar red binding 
is retained, the title says simply ‘YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES: VOLUME 
XXL’ To mark the coming of age, the volume has been given a single 
theme, which appears prominently displayed on the jacket, though less 
prominently on the title page. A change of policy is foreshadowed by 
a note on the inner flap of the jacket, which tells us that future volumes 
‘will continue to be edited and largely wntten in the Classics Department 
at: Yale, but contributions will be invited from distinguished scholars 
in other universities’; presumably this means ‘by invitation only’; there is 
no indication how many of the nine contributors to the present volume 
fall into the category of distinguished scholars from other urniversities: 
most Latinists will be able to place E. J. Kenney (Cambridge) and H. 
D. Jocelyn (Sydney); after that the curious who are not familiar with 
the Yale scene (it has changed a good deal recently) will have to reach 
for their academic Who's Whos. 

More readers perhaps will be curious to discover whether the volume 
represents. or ignores, current trends Does it appear that the editors have 
taken a stand, or do they seem content to plead incuria in the present- 
day confrontation of scholars and critics? The answer seems to be that, if 
they have tried to follow a middle road, it is one that keeps the contem- 
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porary scene well in view. The nine chapters include sound scholarship and 
sound criticism. The balance is not, however, struck with equal felicity 
throughout: there are also contributors who seem content to make the 
sort of noises that pass for respectable among literary critics, and one 
or two contributors who seem to have set their faces against change. The 
contributors who represent the two extremes seem, moreover, to have 
worked to different concepts of their task. The two longest articles are 
by far the most technical; they are aimed uncompromisingly at the 
expert of considerable stamina. The most readable article (and one of 
the shortest) is by Erich Segal on the Menaechmi of Plautus: it presup- 
poses not merely an audience with different interests, but one of quite 
different professional standing — one that will not be offended, for ex- 
ample, if the passages quoted in Latin are followed by convenient, lively 
translations I am reminded of the Encyclopaedia Britannica: If one may 
speak generally of that much re-written scholarly enterprise, it is farr, I 
think, to say that the articles on literature are aimed at the literate near- 
ignorant, while the articles on mathematics (say), or chemistry, usually 
soar above the head of the educated non-expert in the first half-dozen 
lines. I can see no good reason for so marked a disparity. If the con- 
tributions to the present volume are invited contributions, one must suspect 
lenient editing, or pertinacious contributors, or both. That the extremes 
can be avoided is shown admirably by David Ross’s article on ‘Nine 
epigrams from Pompeii’. 

The arrangement of the nine chapters is chronological, taking us from 
the beginnings down to Ovid. Virgil and Propertius are noticeable gaps. 
We begin with a formidable monograph by one of the editors, Thomas 
Cole, on the Latin Saturnian: 73 pages out of 263 are devoted to this 
hoary chestnut of Latin metrics; there is a helpful discussion of rival 
views; the 125 odd lines which survive are quoted with a brief com- 
mentary. Cole’s conclusion is that the Saturnian represents ‘a verse form 
common to Italic and Celtic, syllabic in character. . which was gradu- 
ally modified . . to give it both the regular stichic structure and the 
quantitative iambic pattern of the Greek trimeter’ [pages 72-3] 

It would be wrong to conceal the pleasure with which I turned to 
Erich Segal’s incisive, witty, critical study of the Menaechmi. True, the 
chapter does not take us far. And for what it is, it is rather over-written. 
But this is a very stimulating introduction to the play: many will feel 
prompted, after reading Segal’s chapter, to go off and read it for pleasure. 
For those who know a little more of Plautus, there are a number of 
perceptive, challenging generalizations, such as the following: 

‘Plautus’ real affection is for puppeteers, manipulators . . . men whose 
cleverness leaves nothing to chance, and who flourish in a world where 
the source of laughter is not automation, but machination' [page 77]. 

Chapter 3 is also concerned with a play of Plautus, the Poenulus. For 
one hundred and fifty years there has been some agreement among 
scholars that the text of the prologue is partly or wholly post-Plautine. 
On the whole the current view, in this as m other textual questions, is 
away from drastic textual surgery. Scholars are becoming more willing 
to allow that the MSS. perhaps transmit pretty much what the author 
wrote. Jocelyn resists this view of the prologue of the Poenulus. Like 
Cole, he obligingly quotes in full the text he discusses, in this case the 
58 lines of the prologue, complete with a brief apparatus. After twenty 
pages of very closely argued discussion he concludes: ‘Verses 3-49 come 
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from a poet of considerable skill and imagination; 55-120 from a second 
poet who may have possessed equal powers of imagination but did not 
think it necessary to display them in writing prologue verse; 1-2 and 
50-4 from yet a third poet, one with more scholarly Knowledge than dra- 
matic sense. It ıs not necessary to identify any of the three with Plautus 
himself [pages 122-3]. There are 132 footnotes. 

David Ross’s ‘Nine epigrams from Pompeii (CIL 4. 4966-73)’ forms a 
kind of postscript to his recent book Style and Tradition in Catullus. 
The nine epigrams, three more or less complete, the rest fragmentary, 
were found scratched on an outside wall of the Small Theatre in Pompeii 
in 1883. Ross argues they are important documents in the history of 
pre-noeteric verse, and important evidence that the elegiac fragments of 
Catullus (Poems 69-116) belong to an older and more purely Roman tra- 
dition of amateur verse-writing than is commonly supposed His subject 
can hardly be said to be fresh, since the epigrams have been known for 
nearly a hundred years; nor is Ross the first to realise their significance; 
his chapter, like his book, is a by-product of his Harvard thesis, presented 
in 1966. But important reassessments in technica: areas gain ground 
slowly. The evidence will still be fresh to many, it is well presented and 
Ross’s view that the epigrams compel a rethinking of the component parts 
of the Catullan collection can hardly fail to lead to fruitful discussion 

Anne Amory argues that the common view that in Lucretius poetry and 
science don’t mix is wrong. There is some good discussion of Lucretius’ 
use of nature imagery as an integrated part of his poetic sensibility; the 
fact that long slabs of the poem make pretty heavy going, whatever view 
one takes of them, seems to me soft-pedalled. Leo Curran (‘Catullus 64 
and the heroic age’) makes a number of good points about the structure 
of Catullus’ miniature epic. Details of vocabulary and imagery are thrown 
up with something approaching the efficient ruthlessless of a computer, 
and not always matched by the critical insight deployed in interpreting 
them. Rather oddly, his detailed examination of the opening lines says 
nothing of the problem of line 11 (first ship, or ship personally launched 
by Minerva?), This is efficient, impersonal literary criticism in one modern 
manner. Its object is to extract evidence and present cases, rather than to 
form judgments or to mould taste. I found ıt difficult to work up enthus- 
iasm for Edmund Silk’s ‘Bacchus and the Horatian recusatio,’ or Ross 
Kilpatrick’s ‘Two Horatian Proems’ (Odes 1. 26 and 32). E. J. Kenney's 
‘Ovid and the law’ 1s a simple-sounding title that pleasantly underplays the 
semantic gap it involves. Whoever thought of Ovid and the law in one 
mental breath? Well, it seems that J van Iddekinge did, for in 1811 he 
published at Amsterdam a dissertation with the question-begging title 
"Dissertatio philologico-juridica de insigni in poeta Ovidio Romani juris 
peritia’. I hope Mr Kenney will not be cross with me if I describe his 
contribution to Studies in Latin Poetry as (by his own high standards) an 
agreeably written trifle; if was first written, he tells us, as a paper for 
reading to the Cambridge Roman Law Group and is therefore very much 
argumentum ad homines. Kenney is able to suggest that Ovid's use of legal 
phrases and ideas derives from actual legal experience rather than the 
schools of declamation, and he ends with a neatly argued discussion of the 
epistles of Acontius and Cydippe (Her. 20 and 21) as exercises in pseudo- 
legal fantasy. But one wonders a little what the paper is doing dans cette 

alère. 
University College, Toronto KENNETH QUINN 
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LANDSCAPE IN OVID’S METAMORPHOSES: a Study in the Trans- 
formations of a Literary Symbol. Charles Paul Segal. Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1969, pp. 109. 


THIS 1$ a very full and detailed study of one aspect of the Metamor- 
phoses, competently and lucidly written by a critic who has already made 
many important contributions to the understanding of Latin poetry. It 
might even be described more narrowly as one aspect of one aspect, since 
it 1$ the symbolic significance of landscape in Ovid that Segal concentrates 
on, deliberately dismissing other aspects that could be relevant, such as 
the relation to contemporary landscape pamting (excluded in the Pre- 
face) or the poet’s personal awareness of the countryside (denied on p. 5) 
His concern is to illustrate how Ovid uses literary landscapes as a back- 
cloth to the violence and cruelty and arbitrary suffering that pervade the 
poem. 

Ovid's episodes often begin with an ecphrasis of a landscape in which 
the details are full of suggestiveness. A forest ıs an omunous setting 
for a tragedy, water expresses sensuality, sheltered places suggest safety, 
but with the ironical hint of invasion and violence. Epithets also may often 
be symbolic, and frequently have a sensuous or erotic tone, as, for example, 
mollis, tenuis, nudus, curvus. When irony plays a part, these details can 
be doubly symbolic, since security suggests possible danger, and there 
are numerous variations of this basic antithesis running through the whole 
poem. 

Segal selects for special study Ovid’s use of caves, water and flowers. 
Caves are mysterious and numinous (cf. the tales of Actaeon, Pyramus, 
Arethusa); water is both iifegiving and destructive, so that it can 
symbolize both chastity and violence (cf. Salmacis, Io. Cornix); flowers 
stand for virginal purity and vulnerability (cf. Clytie, Proserpina, Hyacin- 
thus). The thesis is well argued, abundantly illustrated, and very con- 
vincing. 

In his third chapter Segal argues that Ovid uses landscape to give a 
certain unity to long sections of the poem, and in some ways to the poem as 
a whole. Thus he sees a connecting link between the stories of Pyramus 
and of Salmacis in Book IV and that of Proserpina in V, all of which 
illustrate the theme of emergence from sheltered Innocence into the savage 
world of violence. In this sequence the episode of Perseus is treated as a 
heroic interlude, which belongs to a different scheme of things and has no 
such symbolism to suggest. But it is not clear why a merely ‘heroic’ episode 
should be so different as to be excluded from consideration. Surely the 
‘sky-scape’ of Perseus’ flight, the pastures and gardens of the West, and 
the seascape of Andromeda all provide variations that must be regarded as 
equally significant for the narrative which they adorn. 

The chapter on ‘the transformation of pastoral’ is more interesting and 
more valuable. Segal shows how Ovid takes over the peaceful atmosphere 
of Theocritean and Virgilian scenes and uses them to bring out the 
contrast with violence in action. The result 1s that shade, for example, 
which is a refreshing element in pastoral, becomes a sinister thing in 
Ovid, and the theme of hunting, which in pastoral has erotic overtones, 
comes to symbolize violence in the Metamorphoses. Ovid s Arcadia 1s the 
setting for the brutal murder of Argus, the rape of Callisto, and the 
mangling of Actaeon by his dogs. 

The final chapter discusses the relation between the cosmic order and 
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the moral order. The constant change and instability of nature goes well 
with the metamorphosis theme, and with the idea of innocent suffering 
caused by arbitrary forces. Segal here opens up an intnguing line of in- 
quiry in his suggestion that there are passages 'for which one. could 
justly claim a Kafkaesque quality’ (p. 91). In view of this judgment it 
seems strange that he should have thought that Ovid ‘is not concerned 
with the possible meaning of such suffering’ (p. 84) There is in fact 
much humamty in Ovid, which breaks through even in some of his more 
grotesque tales (e.g. Myrrha), and is very obvious in others (e.g. Ceyx 
and Alcyone, Pyramus and Thisbe, Cephalus and Procris, Philemon and 
Baucis). 

This book should certainly be read by all who are interested in Ovid 
because it adds a great deal to our appreciation of his poetry But it 
should not be read uncritically. Its weakness lies 1n a tendency to overdo 
the symbolic interpretation, so that one gets the impression that Ovid 
cannot refer to a blade of grass without some underlying suggestion of 
sensuousness or sexuality. It seems to me wrong to assume that Ovid 
was such a townsman that he had no cye for the countryside himself. 
While it ıs true that much of his scenery had literary antecedents. this 
does not rule out the possibihty that he could take a personal pleasure 
in nature. After all, Ovid was brought up in a country town, and there 
are passages in the Amores and Fasti that reveal an interest in country 
ııtual. But most revealing of all are his poems from exile, which contain 
some very nostalgic thoughts of springtime in Italy. It would therefore be 
prudent to allow for some unsymbolic touches in Ovid's landscapes, that 
merely reflect his own pleasure in painting the scene 


University of Canterbury D A. KIDD 


THE ROMAN NOVEL. P. G Walsh. The Satyricon of Petronius and the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 
212 


UNLIKE the late B E. Perry's collection of revised articles (The Ancient 
Romances, California, 1967), Walsh's book auns 'to orientate the student 
by some account of the theory of the comic romance, and of the particular 
ways in which Petronius and Apuleius made their original contributions' 
(ix). A book written in English for students who are not equipped to take 
advantage of the vast amount of excellent continental literature on Graeco- 
Roman novelıstic literature has been long in coming. Furthermore, in a 
field which is already bristhng with unverifiable hypotheses, it is heartening 
to see that Walsh has only one new theory to advance, namely that the 
last book of the Met. represents a counter-offensive to the growth of 
Christianity in second-century Africa—a theory which 1s ‘necessarrly specu- 
lative’ (x). Unlike Perry who persistently underemphasized the religious 
element in the ancient romances, and Kerényi who overemphasized it, 
Walsh strives to steer between these two extreme viewpoints It is true that 
Sullivan's The Satyricon of Petronius, London, 1968, has provided the 
English reader with a good assessment of the main problems surrounding 
the Satyricon, but it has by no means rendered superfluous the parts of 
Walsh's book that deal with Petronius, since by studying the two authors 
‘in harness’ a valuable comparative introduction to Roman romance has 
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been produced. It is also worth mentioning here that Walsh supports the 
theory according to which the Satyricon is a parody of the Greek senti- 
mental romance, whereas Sullivan argues against its acceptance, perhaps 
unconvincingly. 

The generic backgrounds of both novels and the use made of literary 
allusions by each author are explored (chs. 2 and 3) before each novel 
receives detailed treatment (chs. 4 and 6) and before separate analyses 
are given of the main ‘digressions’: Trimalchio's Feast (ch. 5), Cupid and 
Psyche (ch. 7). The final chapter deals with the influence of Roman fiction 
on the birth and development of Western European picaresque romances. 
Three short appendices conclude the book: 1. The Date of the Satyricon, 
2. The Career of Apuleius and the Date of the Metamorpboses, 3. The 
Isiac Aretalogy from Kyme. 

Although this book presents a reasonably balanced account of its sub- 
ject, there are some serious weaknesses in chs. 2, 3, and 8. Any discussion 
of the generic background of the Satyricon and the Metamorphoses 
is almost doomed to be fraught with desperate problems—for obvious 
reasons: the genres which perhaps contributed most to the form and 
content of both novels have disappeared almost without trace: Varro’s 
Menippean satires, Latin mimes, and perhaps the most lamentable loss of 
all, Aristides’ Milesian Tales and Sisenna’s translation thereof. Clearly then, 
it is much easier to explore the development of Latin epic than that of 
Latin fiction. But even given the scrappiness of the evidence, Walsh could 
have given a more complete account of the ‘formative genres’ of both 
novels without the risk of becoming entangled in mere speculation. To 
concentrate on Apuleius: the formative genres of the Met. are more 
numerous than (i) the Greek ideal romance, (ii) comic travelogue, (iii) 
comic romance. For a start, it is hazardous to lump the Milesian Tales and 
the Pseudo-Lucianic Onos under (iii). From what little we do know about 
the former there is nothing to suggest that there was any formal connexion 
between these two types of narrative—the one almost certainly a collection 
of comic, erotic short-stories, the other a short novel or novelette whose 
‘umformly comic’ (p.146) nature is very much open to question (see 
Werner, Hermes, 53, 1918, 225ff), and which should not be explained tout 
court as ‘doubtless a developed Milesian tale’ (p 30). There are numerous 
references to Milesian tales (pp. 88, 122, 151, 167, 224), but nowhere is an 
attempt made to wring even a cautious definition from the available 
evidence, sparse though it is. Still more necessary is a discussion of the 
Greek wonder-romance which was one of the main targets of Lucian's 
Vera Historia. Antonius Diogenes’ (fragmentary) ‘Wonders beyond Thule’ 
is nowhere mentioned by Walsh, a fact which is surprising since Photius 
tells us that this romance was the ‘source and root’ of the Greek Meta- 
morphoses upon which Apuleius based most of the frame-narrative of his 
own romance Given this literary genealogy, therefore, Apuleius’ Mer. is a 
wonder-romance in its essential character. In view of this it is misleading 
to claim 'It seems certain that Apuleius was inspired to attempt this con- 
version from Greek short-story to Latin picaresque by the pioneering 
venture of Petronius’ (p. 30). Apuleius might have read the Satyricon, but 
if he did it has left no really convincing traces in the Met., as the spectacu- 
lar failure of Ciaffi's thesis (Petronio in Apuleio, Turin, 1960: on which 
see Browning, Class. Rev., 12, 1962, 97f) has emphasized. A further type 
of *wonder' literature which has a direct bearing on both the Greek and 
Latin versions of the ass-story is paradoxography which flourished both 
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during and immediately after the reign of Hadrian. Even a brief reference 
to Phlegon’s De Mirabilibus which contains one of the finest ghost-stories 
preserved from antiquity (partially trans. into English by L. Collison- 
Morley, Greek and Roman Ghost-Stories, Chicago, 1968 repr., 66ff) would 
have enriched ch. 2 of Walsh’s book. 

Chapter 8, which the author admits 'is inevitably a rather superficial 
taxi-ride’ (x), is as one would tend to expect after such a confession, 
qualitatively the weakest in the book, and one wonders why the author, 
fully aware of its superficial nature, included it in the book It is worth 
noting two apparent chronological inaccuracies in this chapter on p, 233: 
the first edition of Boiardo’s 'Apulegio Volgare’ dates from 1518 (Venice), 
not 1508; also the first edition of Cortegana's ‘Asno de Oro’ dates from 
c.1525, not 1513. On this specific point and for a discussion of the possible 
influence of Petronius and Apulerus on the emergence of Spanish picares- 
que fiction, see A. Scobie, Aspects of the Ancient Romance and its 
Heritage, Meisenheim, 1969, 91-100. 

There are also a number of statements in various parts of the book 
which deserve to be challenged, e.g. the interpretation of Apuleius' use of 
the term historia (p. 57; but see Reitzenstein, Das Märchen v. Amor u. 
Psyche, Leipzig, 1912, 6511); unwarranted scepticism about the apparently 
abnormal length of the Satyricon (p. 73; what about Macrobius’ ‘argumenta 
fictis casibus amatorum referta quibus...multum se Arbiter exercuit..." 
Comm. in Somn. Scip., 1, 2, 6 ?); ‘at no point does it (sc. the Met.) come 
to grips with the author's real world’ (p. 142; what of the contemporary 
reality of brigandage, details of the mill-scene, Isis procession, etc.?). 
Apuleius draws attention to Psyche's simplicitas several times, as Walsh 
points out (p.192), but although Lucius' vision of the world is naive, 
nowhere does Apuleius call him simplex, or refer to his simplicitas as a 
cause of his sufferings. In this respect one should not push the parallelism 
between the character-portrayal of Lucius and Psyche too far. 


Victoria University of Wellington A. SCOBIE. 


A READING OF BEOWULF Edward B. Irving, Jr. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1968, pp. ix + 256. 


THE dust-jacket of this volume quotes J. B. Bessinger, whose opinion one 
might normally take to be sound: ‘Thanks to books hke these it will 
shortly be possible to say that the literary criticism of Beowulf is coming 
of age. Evidently something has happened to it since Mrs Q. D. Leavis 
did her Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge under Chadwick: ‘Nor did we have to 
study Beowulf under the hypocritical pretence that it is great poetry; we 
used it as an interesting document. One wonders what Mrs Leavis, in the 
heyday of Scrutiny reviewing, would have made of Mr Irving's Beowulf. 
Would she have presented ‘The Case of Mr Edward B. Irving, Jr.’ as she 
did "The Case of Miss Dorothy Sayers' in Scrutiny vi (1937)? There her 
conclusion was that Miss Sayers and those who read her with enthusiasm 
had no decent hterary taste, but Miss Sayers (and by implication many of 
her academic admirers) may be ‘quite sound on the philological side’. 
Like it or not, there is no chance of being a good critic of Beowulf 
without being ‘quite sound on the philological side’. The following example, 
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chosen not at random but not with malice either, should illustrate what 
I mean. 

The monster Grendel approaches the hall of the Danes intending to eat 
his fill of those inside. According to Mr Irving (p.104), he ‘suddenly 
shatters the iron-bound door, wrenching open with his hands the recedes 
mupan 724. the halls mouth (a beautifully cannibalistic metaphor)’. Mr 
Irving does not explain the phrase in parentheses further. Actually recedes 
mup(a) occurs ai least twice in Old English poetry outside Beowulf, and 
mup in the sense of ‘door’ (not combined with reced) also occurs at least 
twice. In Old English as in other languages the application of the word 
for mouth to things resembling mouths was no doubt metaphorical at 
some stage, but 1n many uses the metaphor is clearly dead. For example 
in the prose of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles the common word for ‘estuary’, 
as indeed in place-names like Exmouth, is muba One may compare Latin 
ostium ‘door’, Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, and so forth; a Jong list 
of parallels would be possible. 

It is a truism that languages are littered with dead metaphors. Some- 
times, of course, we may give them new life (as when we talk of the mouth 
of a cave swallowing someone) and poets frequently do this. I suppose no 
one can say with absolute certainty that the Beowulf poet is not doing it 
in line 724. What we know about recedes mub(a) in Old English poetry, 
however, places the burden of proof upon anyone who wishes to attach 
special significance to the phrase in Beowulf. Mr Irving does not acknow- 
ledge this; he merely asserts, thus conveying to his readers (not all of 
whom will be qualified to judge for themselves) an impression of false 
certainty. 

If this were an isolated example, ıt would be trivial. It is not. Again and 
again Mr Irving interprets some feature of Beowulf in a ‘significant’ way 
Those with a moderate amount of scholarship will often doubt the inter- 
pretation, and consequently the alleged significance. Unfortunately readers 
with little or no knowledge will be doubly misled, for not only will they 
be confidently presented with some dubious ‘facts’ or comment, they will 
not receive the faintest hint of the dubiety or even the plain error of what 
appears so plausible and assured. 

For example, Mr Irving's first chapter is concerned with some of the 
rhetorical patterns found in the poem: 

Particular attention will be given to that form of rhetorical heightening 
which is provided by the frequent combination of a negative clause or 
phrase with the adversative conjunction ac or with other words such as 
hwaeóre or swa peah, with the general meaning something like: Tt is by 
no means A; on the contrary it is B.' 

The word ac is regarded as a rhetorical ‘fulcrum’, as a point between 
some ‘energetic clash of powerful opposites’ from which there is a ‘violent 
oscillation of sense from one extreme to another', and so forth (pp. 3-4). 
Mr Irving’s translation of ac is usually some strongly adversative state- 
ment such as ‘far from 1t’, ‘on the contrary’, or an emphatic ‘no’. He takes 
no account of the considerable body of opinion which has for long recog- 
nized that ac, though sometimes clearly adversative, often shades into a 
mere connective; and that it may be translated as ‘but’, ‘and yet’, even as 
'and'. I cannot be sure whether Mr Irving has paid heed to the views of 
such as Cosijn, Schücking (Die Grundzuge der Satzverknupfung im Beo- 
wulf, pp 91-3), Klaeber (see the Glossary to his edition), Hoops (Beo- 
wulfstudien and Kommentar zum Beowulf), Else von Schaubert (Heyne- 
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Schückings Beowulf, 3.Teil:Glossar) and others, and, having worked 
through all this, has come to a different conclusion; or whether Mr Irving 
18 in fact largely ignorant of the obstacles which acknowledged scholarship 
places in the way of some of his interpretations. Whatever the cause, the 
effect is the same as that already noted in the case of recedes mupan: 
only readers without qualifications ‘on the philological side’ will be im- 
pressed by Mr Irving’s confident simplicities. I go further, and say that 
few sensitrve readers of Beowulf in the original would be tempted to 
translate ac in line 1448 as ‘but’, as Mr Irving does on p 119. 

A section of Mr Irving’s first chapter 1s entitled "The Pattern of "Until" ’; 
sentences containing the words oð or oddaet (glossed as ‘until ) are studied. 
Comparison between this section and (say) Schucking's Satzverknupfung, 
pp. 12-15, is not always to Mr Irving's advantage. For instance Mr Irving 
(p 33) translates Beowulf lines 53-7 as "The Danish king Beow rules well 
in Denmark unti] Healfdene 1s born to succeed him’. As Schucking (p 14) 
drily notes, there is no evidence that Beow gave up the kingdom on the 
birth of Healfdene As with ac, so with od(faet), one translation does not 
fit all the instances in Beowulf (see Schucking, and Klaeber's and von 
Schaubert's glossaries, where the various senses ‘then’, ‘when’, ‘so that’ are 
noted). 

The effect of interpreting words like ac and oë(ôaet) as rhetorical ful- 
crums—as if they were colons or dramatic dashes rather than commas, so 
to speak—is to distort the Beowulfian narrative style, interrupting its 
smooth flow by inserting discrete Hegelian oppositions. Of course good 
is often opposed to evil, light to dark etc. in the poem, and it is valuable 
to note, as Mr Irving does, that the poet characteristically begins a sentence 
with a negative statement following it with some word like ac and then 
by the positive of the first statement. But this cannot always be formulated 
as: ‘It is by no means A; on the contrary it is B’. Very often a better 
formulation would be: ‘It is not A when (as, since. because, so that etc.) 
it is B’. As for Mr Irving’s notion that words like o&(Saet) may carry a 
‘specific emotional charge’ (p 31), that they ‘set the active conflict of the 
poem in motion’ (p. 36): this is sheer fantasy 

The last thing the critical reputation of Beowulf needs is this kind of 
rash enthusiasm falling over itself to find significances, symbolisms, pat- 
terns I do not in the least object to Mr Irving’s method of concentrating 
closely upon the text, upon syntactic constructions, upon the meanings 
and nuances of words. On the contrary, I believe that the recent and 
continuing trends toward study of the poetry are entirely welcome and 
necessary. To be fair, Mr Irving does provide occasional insights; and it is 
possible that with restraint (extending, it is to be hoped, to the use of 
adjectives: “The tense frustrations of helpless inaction are dramatically 
released’) he could have written a largely convincing and useful book. 
As it is, I now support a proposal I heard lately for a ten-year moratorium 
on the writing of critical studies of Beowulf. 


University of Sydney H. L ROGERS, 


THE DOUBLE SORROW OF TROILUS: A STUDY OF AMBIGUITIES 
IN TROILUS AND CRISEYDE Ida L. Gordon. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1970, pp x + 154. 

DURING the past two decades the late C. S. Lewis’s influential view of 
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Troilus and Criseyde as a great poem in praise of human love has come 
increasingly under attack. The van of his opponents is led by D. W. Robert- 
son, Jr, who holds that far from celebrating passion the poem is an ironic 
allegory which exposes the lovers’ story as an example of Augustinian 
cupiditas. Mrs Gordon seeks to develop yet qualify the ironical reading of 
the Troilus, in so far as she believes that the 1rony does not destroy the 
reader’s sympathy with the lovers which their tale engenders, but rather 
offsets it to help produce the total complex experience offered by the poem. 

Mrs Gordon’s method of presenting her argument consists largely in the 
detailed analysis of various passages from the Troilus which she considers 
to be ambiguous, and thus to express ironically ambivalent attitudes to the 
characters and their actions. She defines ‘ambiguity’ in this context as a 
mode of discourse allowing the reader alternative interpretations of an 
utterance: ‘.. an ironic narrator 1s presenting, at one and the same time, 
more than one way of looking at the same thing, and he may choose to 
leave us in some doubt as to which viewpoint he is asking us to take (as 
in some of the novels of Henry James)’ (p 10). 

After an introductory chapter discussing ‘ambiguity’ as she is to examine 
it, and the criteria by which it may be detected, Mrs Gordon applies her 
analyses in chapters dealing with ‘Ambiguity and Boethius’, ‘Ambiguity and 
the Narrator’, ‘Ambiguity and the Narrative’, with a final ‘Conclusion and 
Summary’. There is a brief Appendix on the meanings in Middle English 
of the words ‘kynde’ and ‘unkynde’, which Chaucer puts to sometimes 
puzzling use in the Troilus. 

Much, if not all, of Chaucer’s poetry may be amenable to close reading, 
although few critics have put it to the test. Mrs Gordon’s handling of the 
slippery task of detailed verbal scrutiny is deft: her book 1s compact, its 
style lucid. Some of her analyses extract fresh meanings from the poetry 
that are both subtle and convincing; others, however, appear merely subtle. 
While rejecting Robertson’s simplistic interpretations of the poem as a 
moral exemplum, Mrs Gordon shares his view of the kind of love Troilus 
has for Criseyde: it is cupidinous, a blind enslavement to sexual passion. 
As an illicit love for a gift of Fortune it can be only a transitory false 
good, in Boethian terms, as the ambiguous passages drawn from the De 
Consolatione are held to imply. Criseyde and Pandarus too are shown to 
be worldly figures who fail to measure up to the Boethian-Christian stand- 
ard of love as caritas (Chapter I). 

The later chapters present a similar view cf the characters and of the 
story. as an indirect exposure leading up to the direct moralizing of the 
‘Epilogue’. Mrs Gordon frequently refers to Chaucer's moralistic purpose 
in his ambiguities, apparently without regarding ‘moralistic’ as a pejorative 
term. Setting aside for the moment consideration of how valid the inter- 
pretation thus adduced may be, one must observe that the notion of the 
Jove story as a moralitee of this kind leaves very little room for the sym- 
pathy with the lovers that Mrs Gordon hopes to preserve as a compatible 
element in the reader’s response. While paying some lip-service to the 
idealism that Troilus, in particular, embodies, she puts out of court any 
idea that the love-affair is to be judged in terms of fine amour rather than 
of Boethian moralitee: it is illicit, and ipso facto to be condemned. Hence 
the important question of trouthe as a tragic motif receives hardly any 
attention. Troilus' trouthe to a gift of Fortune is only a pathetic demon- 
stration of his moral blindness. 

Many of the ambiguities Mrs Gordon discusses depend for their recog- 
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nition upon a close knowledge of both the De Consolatione and Il Filostra- 
to, something not many of Chaucer's contemporary audience or readership 
would be likely to possess. This is not to deny a priori the possibility of 
such ambiguities, but it does help to reinforce one's suspicion of a number 
of them. To discuss all of the alleged ambiguities critically would demand 
a book in itself; I perforce conclude with part of one, taken at random, 
as an example 

Mrs Gordon cites Antigone’s song (II 827 ff.) as evidence for Criseyde's 
limited and self-regarding approach to love. Criseyde’s worldly notion of 
love blinds her to the heavenly one, and she fails to see the ambiguity of 
He song which points to the two kinds of love One stanza runs as 
ollows: 


What 1s the sonne wers, of kynde right, 
Though that a man, for feblesse of his eyen, 
May nat endure on it to see for bright? 
Or love the wers, though wrecches on it crien? 
No wele is worth, that may no sorwe dryen 
And, forthi, who that hath an hed of verre, 
Fro caste of stones war hym in the werrel 
(Root: II 862-868) 


Mrs Gordon comments: 'In the second stanza the analogy of the man 
with eyes too weak to look on the sun has a similar ambiguity [to that of 
the preceding stanza]. it is applied to those who defame love, but it 
applies also, by implication, to those they are defaming (“Why blame the 
sun itself if there are some with eyes too weak to look on it?"), Those 
who defame love itself because there are some whose eyes are too weak 
to look on the radiance of the "sun" of love are as bad as those they 
defame, like people in glass houses throwing stones; for they do not know 
the true nature of love either..." (p. 100). Ignoring the propriety or other- 
wise of the first part of this interpretation (who are the defamed with 
weak eyes?), one must query the reading of the proverb, which here surely 
conveys not the idea expressed by its modern equivalent ('the faulty should 
not find fault with others’), but rather the notion graphically stated in 
todays American English: 'if you don't like the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen!’ This is the unequivocal meaning indicated by the preceding line, 
'No wele is worth, that may no sorwe dryen': true love entails the risk of 
suffering that must be accepted uncomplainingly. 

One could raise similar objections to other ambiguities propounded by 
Mrs Gordon Yet if she does not always persuade the reader that her 
analyses are valid, and if the total effect of her book is reductive rather 
than expansive of the complexity of the Troilus, her readings nonetheless 
command respect. She compels us to look at the poem anew. The ghost 
of Lewis's Troilus has not yet been laid, but here is a vigorous exorcist. 


University of Newcastle D. BIGGINS. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. Edited by Kenneth 
Muir and Patricia Thomson. Liverpool University Press, 1969, pp. xxvi + 
479 

- THIS is a new edition, not a mere reprint of Muir's previous editions 
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Collected Poems of Sh Thomas Wyatt (London, 1949; henceforth M) 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Circle: Unpublished Poems (Liverpool, 
1961, an edition of the Blage MS) The revised text and collations were 
prepared by Kenneth Muir; Patncia Thomson, the author of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and His Background (London, 1964), provided, in the lengthy 
Commentary (pp. 263-437) which also contains much else, the notes to 
poems translated or imitated from the ltalian. While she gives a body 
of scholarly information, some of it new, much of her work consists of 
detailed comparisons between the English poems and their sources, some- 
thing perhaps not necessary for those who car read the sources for them- 
selves and only partly useful to those who cannot, although we are of 
course this way given quite a precise indication of Wyatt’s debt as well 
as independence. One might perhaps have wished for a fuller account 
of the native tradition In addition to the text and commentary, the book 
includes an Introduction chiefly on textual matters a rather short Glos- 
sary, and. amongst the Appendices, a printing of the important prose 
translation The Quyete of Mynde. Interesting Letters by Wyatt are con- 
tained in Muir's Life and Letters of Sir Thomas Wyatt (Liverpool 1963) 

Wyatt's verse—insofar as we can be sure that it is his—survives in 
printed editions as well as in MSS The former are unreliable indeed, 
Tottel's famous Miscellany of 1557, for instance, most often offering 
near-travesties of poems of which counterparts are found in MSS Where 
the latter do not occur, all an editor can do is print, with a warning, 
poems from books, as Muir has done. In addition, the MSS themselves 
create many problems. One has to decide which MSS to trust, in a proper 
hierarchy, and to decipher them. The present edition. (MT) judges the 
relative merits of the MSS well and undoubiedly offers the best printed 
reading of the words in them, or at least does so most completely. The 
Preface acknowledges help recerved from Raymond Southall's transcripts, 
the quality of which we can partly judge from Southall’s The Courtly 
Maker (Oxford, 1964) (Somewhat to my surprise, I found no reference 
made to R. C. Harrier's unpublished Ph D dissertation, mentioned by John 
Thompson in The Founding of English Metre. London, 1961, p 17). 

The vexing question of authorship has been approached much more 
guardedly than before It 1s perhaps reasonable to assume that Tottel or 
his editor knew which poems were written by Wyatt, but Southall (op cit. 
Ch. I and Appendix A) righily attacked Muir about his rather loose 
assumptions concerning poems in MSS MT, though it does not say so, 
has clearly taken account of this cnticism The Commentary still features 
some attempts to assign poems to Wyatt on stylistic grounds, while the 
Icast that is wanted 15 an extensive. quantitatrve as well as analytic, de- 
scription of all the relevant texts, but the Introduction and the textual 
notes arc cautious, and we are now given reasons. We will know better 
whether we are reading Wyatt or another poet. 

Yet I remain in some respects uneasy about the way the MSS have 
been handled. Southall argued (especially in Ch. XI and Appendix A) 
that so-called ‘lines’ in the MSS in fact regularly consist of distinct phrases, 
the true rhythmical ‘units’, marked by for instance vertical rhyme schemes 
and punctuation, phenomena of which an editor should show himself 
aware The preface of MT, while acknowledging Southall’s help and advice, 
states that its editors ‘have reluctantly disagreed with him on editorial 
policy’. (p. v). | 

MT prints the ‘lines’ as they stand in the best MSS. This 1s defensible. 
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It divides poems into stanzas where ‘appropriate’ (p. xxvi). This is accep- 
table, though one would have liked to see an awareness that one can 
construct different stanzas if one breaks lines up into phrases Thus Fox- 
well is invoked as an authority for regarding poem XI as written ‘in 
single rhymed quatrains’ (p. 278), and it is printed: ‘Ffarewell, the rayn of 


crueltie! Though that with pain my libertie/ . . . etc, but Southall, about 
half a century after Foxwell. quite defensibly reads: ‘ffarewell the rayn/ 
of crueltie/ though that wt pain/ my libertie/ . "etc. (p.142). 


But the crucial point is the punctuation. I would have abhorred com- 
plete rejection of the punctuation in the MSS and addition of modern 
signs, but that would at least have been consistent. Muir, however, does 
not only add his own punctuation, but also uses some of the MS punctu- 
ation in eg poem I, yet he does not indicate when the punctuation is 
that of the MS or his own, and hardly comments on the significance of 
the punctuation in the MSS, which ts, as Southall argues— whether it is 
wholly consistent or not—almost certainly an attempt to mark rhythmical, 
not grammatical divisions. In MT, however, the MS signs, where they 
occur, are made part of the modern system, and as such are mostly 
senseless (see particularly the colons in poem I) Yet Muir states (p. 
xxvi): “The early [sic] poems in E [Egerton MS, containing poems in 
Wyatt's hand and some with corrections by him, as well as others] are 
heavily punctuated, but in a way which would be misleading to a modern 
reader.’ But the modern reader should be allowed to judge for himself, 
he is entitled to secing the punctuation in the MSS, all of it, and without 
interference from Muir's subjective, modern punctuation. And we should 
have been given a detailed account where possible, of who punctuated 
what, in the way Southall discusses Grimald's additions in poem II (p. 
165 in Southall) The punctuation is only one thing against the assump- 
tion that Wyatt tried to write ‘iambic’ verse (one other thing 18 that 
he made 1ambic lines non-ıambic), yet the Commentary tries to perpetu- 
ate this assumption as though almost nothing has happened since the 
days of Foxwell. 

Nor is Muir's own punctuation. always the best from a grammatical 
point of view. Sometimes M ın fact seems to me better than MT. The 
full stop that M has in line 14 of poem IT seems preferable to the comma 
in MT, at least if we agree with MT in reading only commas in the 
stanza's preceding lines If such a thing is open to debate, the full stop 
after line 7 of poem LIX (M59 has a comma) is not. It means that line 
8, ‘Mashed in the breers that erst was all to torne', stands as a self- 
contained sentence, which is grammatically impossible. (Southall, p.43, has 
a virgula.) One hopes that the latter instance is a mere misprint. Some 
of the ones I noted are not of great importance (Commentary, p.423, 
comma instead of full stop after 'envoy', line 8; Index, p.475, 'Hate whom 
yet list), but this mistake is, as is, in XVII, line II, ‘But 7 have I’, instead 
of ‘But have I, and (p v) ‘Once in her grace’ instead of ‘Ons in your 
grace’ (p 167) | 

The price of the book (4 gns. in Britain) will probably often place it 
outside the financial reach of students. Yet, in addition to Muir's earlier 
ones, it seems to be the only edition at once complete and tolerably satis- 
factory. One hopes, however, that there 1s room for an edition-—even 
one that is only textual—that is at once better and cheaper. 


University of Otago JOOST DAALDER 
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SHAKESPEARE’S EARLY TRAGEDIES Nicholas Brooke. Loudon, 
Methuen, New York, Barnes and Noble, 1968, pp 214. 


Ir is probably the fault of the ‘overkill’ in the Shakespeare-industry that 
makes one less than enthusiastic about this volume of related essays deal- 
ling with the tragedies up to and including Hamlet. There are plainly 
too many books about Shakespeare, and despite his continuing fascination 
and the ingenuity of the human intellect the number and the combination 
of meaningful statements that can be made 1s strictly finite. The unfortun- 
ate critic has either to resort to some new and startling theory, method of 
approach, or philosophy of literature, or else he runs the inevitable 
risk of leading his readers round the same all-too-familiar block. 

Mr Brooke does not quite do this; there are many vutues in his style 
and approach. he pretends to no startling inaovation; he does not engage 
in those furious but emasculating squabbles that disfigure so much modern 
criticism; he writes clearly and economically; his pages are mercifully free 
of ostentatious footnotes; his essays are illuminated by a moderate, civil- 
ized regard for their subject matter. In an age of high-pressure critical 
salesmanship these qualities must be commended, yet the feeling of an- 
onymity in the midst of all this ‘good form’ remains. It is symptomatic 
of the merits and shortcomings of the book that I found the opening 
essay, on Titus Andronicus, its most absorbing section Mr Brooke is to be 
congratulated for taking seriously a play which is usually dismissed as a 
worthless piece of immature, opportunistic vulgarity. He makes no attempt 
to persuade us that this is an unrecognised masterpiece, yet he is able to 
demonstrate that despite its crudities and miscalculations it is a work of 
considerable linguistic complexity, as well as the precursor of many of the 
concerns in the later, more highly regarded tragedies 

There is real perceptiveness in this chaptei, and it is apparent in other 
parts of the book The treatment of the ritualistic nature of many of 
the scenes in Richard III and the discussion of the comic conventions of 
much of Romeo and Juliet immediately come to mind as representing 
the strength of Mr Brooke's critical achievement. But these observations 
are, unfortunately, critica] commonplaces also There can be no possible 
objection to his restating these: the hectic search for novelty is precisely 
the type of error he implicity avoids But I think it 1s legitimate to expect 
that the reiteration of these truths should be illuminated, focused, brought 
into greater clarity of statement and comparison, and this, unhappily, 
rarely occurs. 

The treatment of the comic scenes in Romeo and Juliet is an instance 
of this. There aie many good things in the chapter, especially the emphasis 
placed on Shakespeare’s moral and imaginative integrity (as opposed to 
the supine lyricism often imputed to the play), and the careful examin- 
ation of the complex metaphorıc assimilation of love and death. In all 
this, the central features of the play—its concern with youthful love—ıs 
of the greatest importance. Mr Brooke goes a long way towards dealing 
with this adequately: he notices (as already mentioned) that so much 
of the play 1s cast in the mould of Renaissance love-comedy; he demon- 
strates clearly the differences between Romeo’s love and Juliets, and 
he notes in passing that her greater maturity and even honesty perhaps 
is characteristic of Shakespeare’s comic heroines. It is a pity, then, that 
he fails to follow F. M. Dickey’s lead in Not Wisely But Too Well and 
examine the consequences of Shakespeare’s decision to fashion a tragedy 
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out of the conventional ingredients of one type of Elizabethan comedy 
—adolescent love. Such a procedure might be antipathetic to Mr Brooke, 
yet I feel that he was obliged to take into account the complex views of 
Shakespeare's generation about the proper treatment of a subject as 
potentially lighthearted as the love between two young people. The play 
is replete, as he notes, with incidents, speeches, and whole scenes where 
the mode of comedy is adopted, he also recognizes Shakespeare’s fondness 
for all kinds of experiment duung the early part of his career: the 
effects of these aspects of the play require more thorough exploration. 

A similar objection can be made to passages in the essay on Julius 
Caesar. The section dealing with Shakespeares new-found political and 
moral realism in this play ıs most impressive The differences between 
this tragedy and the hierarchical, ritualistic mode of the earlier ones are 
tellingly and economically outlined. The exact nature of Antony’s funeral 
oration and its effect on the crowd is nicely captured and made meaningful 
in terms of the plays ironic scepticism. The point that Shakespeare's 
outlook is secular—emphasising men as men— is well taken. Where 
Mr Brooke seems to me to be lacking is in his neglect to follow through 
these insights; he does not ask where Shakespeare found this altered 
view, or what 1s the relationship between these aspects of the tragedy and 
Shakespeare's interest in the pagan Roman word. The thematically related 
plays Antony and Cleopatra and Cortolanus, while obviously falling out- 
side the book's scope, could have provided some important analogies 
Plutarch’s influence could have been examined more thoroughly. Finally, 
to bring this catalogue of complaints to an end, I must question whether 
the transition from the realpolitik of the earlier acts to the attempted 
establishment of Brutus’ noble dedication 1s as redundant as Mr Brooke 
sees 1t, Granted that the character 1s not presented as an unblemished ideal- 
ist, granted that we may not be able to respond to his rhetoric ‘when 
rhetoric, and the ideal of value, honour and so on which it conveys, have 
been so carefully exposed earlier’ (p.159), yet is ıt not possible that 
Shakespeare attempt an evocation of value in Brutus’ idealism, despite his 
feet of clay, especially when compared with the brutal oppcrtunism of 
Caesar’s champions? Do not, moreover, his very imperfections help to 
establish Antonys claim that he was the noblest Roman of them all? Is 
not, in other words, the play more subtle, more ambiguous than Mr 
Brooke is willing to grant? 

The above statements might appear carping and ungenerous. That the 
complaints outweigh the praise in this review 1s an indication that the 
book merits to be taken seriously and to be treated with respect. I hope 
the author will not be offended when I claim that its merits are those 
of a series of brief introductions to a difficult field of literary study. The 
study of Shakespeare’s tragedies, even the earlier ones, is the most rigorous 
field of English criticism, and judged by its very high standards, which 
it fully deserves to be, the book falls short of major excellence. 


University of Sydney À. P. RIEMER 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: AN ANNUAL SURVEY OF SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN STUDY AND PRODUCTION. 20 Edited by Kenneth Muir. 
Cambridge University Press, 1967, pp. ix + 193 + VIII plates. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: AN ANNUAL SURVEY- OF SHAKE- 
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SPEARIAN STUDY AND PRODUCTION: 21. Edited by Kenneth Muir. 
Cambridge University Press, 1968, pp. ix + 218 (Index to Volumes 11-20 
in pp. 171-218 ıs not mentioned on title-page) + VIII plates. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: AN ANNUAL SURVEY- OF SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN STUDY AND PRODUCTION: 22. Edited by Kenneth Muir: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969, pp. ix + 193 + VIII plates. 


SHAKESPEARE'S METRICS (Yale Studies in English, Volume 166). 
Dorothy Sipe. Yale University Press, 1968, pp. xvui + 266. 


SHAKESPEARE'S HOLINSHED: AN EDITION OF HOLINSHED'S 
'CHRONICLES' (1587), SOURCE OF SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY 
PLAYS, ‘KING LEAR’, 'CYMBELINE AND ‘MACBETH’. Selected, 
edited and annotated by Richard Hosley. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1968, pp. xxi + 346. 


WorKING from the notes to the eponymous surveys in Shakespeare Surveys 
20, 21 and 22 of ‘The Year's Contribution to Shakespearian Study’ (but 
not, incidentally, from the Indices, from which the necessary guidance 
could not be obtained), I compile the following list of periodical publı- 
cations by 1969 devoted, in name at least, exclusively to Shakespeare, with 
the first year of publication deduced: Shakespeare Jahrbuch (1865: re- 
named in 1965 Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft West Jahrbuch, see 
below); Shakespeare Survey (1948); Shakespeare Quarterly (1950); Shake- 
speare Studies (Japan: 19587—the reference occurs first in my trilogy in 
22, p. 155, n. 8 and it is to ‘V [1966-7] ) ; Shakespeare Studies (University 
of Cincinnati: 1965); Shakespeare Jahrbuch (Weimar: 1965: see below). 
20, p. 146, n. 3 expands one of the dark hints of kinship rivalries in this 
list: ‘Shakespeare Jahrbuch C/CI (1965) ... (... a new annual of this name, 
published in Weimar. To avoid the bibliographical confusion thus caused, 
the already existing Shakespeare Jahrbuch has renamed itself...)’. 
Shakespeare Survey was a very young May to old January Jahrbuch in 
1948, but she has proved all too fecund. No wonder, for she is an elegant 
piece With her gold-lettered hard cover and her ornate plates I have some- 
times thought her rather un-English, but the truth is simply that she has the 
motley in her blood, and very proper too. Certainly her regular costume 


E 


features ornaments from abroad—' Shakespeare in Brazil’, ‘Delacroix’s : 


Tragedy of Desdemona’, ‘Shakespeare in the Early Sydney Theatre’ (20, 
pp. 121-4; 21, 79-86; 22, 125-134, this last by Eric Irvin), etc. One can 
suspect her, good housewife, of keeping one auspicious eye on the English 
balance of trade—what better commodity could they export? It must take 
courage for an Englishwoman to look garish Gareth Lloyd Evans, Senior 
Lecturer and Staff Tutor in Literature, Extra-Mural Department, University 
of Birmingham, who performs each year with tact the delicate task of 
reviewing for Shakespeare Survey the season of one of her sponsors, The 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, has this comparison for its ‘increasing use of 
lengthy and entirely visual introductions and episodes’ (22, p. 137). ‘Tele- 
vision has given us the opportunity of seeing foreign circuses whose acts 
are obviously designed to be filmed and sold on the international market’ 
(ibid.). Seeing from Shakespeare Survey how the Shakespeare corpus is 
covering the earth both with more or less comprehending audiences and 
with well-fed critics, a would-be Shakespeare critic might think in a 
despondent moment of a fleas’ circus, a side-show to the main show in the 
Theatre. with tiny gold carriages the fleas take for trips and tiny gold 
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chaus they hop into. There is a sort of light-weight establishment quality 
about Shakespeare Survey, eye-catching, decorative, bitty, thin and slightly 
bizarre But running a fleas’ circus must be hard work, and there 1s fresh 
meat on Shakespeare yet. 

Shakespeare’s Survey’s custom of having a theme for each volume does 
not necessarily militate against its ‘survey’ character. In 20: Shakespearian 
and Other Tragedy the title (given on the dust-cover) taken conjunctively 
is warranted by scarcely more than one article, Prof. Marco Mincoff’s in- 
teresting comparison of ‘Shakespeare, Fletcher and Baroque Tragedy’ (pp. 
1-15), in which Fletcher emerges as the more conceptualizing dramatist 
(Nigel Alexander's divagant and amusing piece on Oedipus and Hamlet 
makes only very general comparitive points.) 21: Othello has a greater 
coherence (one would like to know how deliberate). After a soldierly and 
not very comprehensive survey of twentieth century Othello criticism by 
Prof. Helen Gardner it kicks off with a forceful insistence by Prof. Ned 
Allen on the disunion between ‘The Two Parts of “Othello”’ (pp. 13-30). 
This theme 1s kept sight of through the two following articles until it is 
quite excitingly given a possible focus and explanation by Emrys Jones’s 
*"Othello", “Lepanto” and the Cyprus Wars’ (pp 47-52). Act I might 
conceivably have been written in order to include a compliment to King 
James, who had written a poem on Lepanto. 

22: Aspects of Shakespearian Comedy succeeds best in simultaneously 
having a certain happy coherence and giving one the feeling that one is 
getting abreast of current thinking about its theme Four articles, all 
. delivered as lectures at the Thirteenth International Shakespeare Con- 
‘ference at Stratford—one from a Canadian Methodist (Prof. Northrop 
- Frye), one from an Indian with a feeling for cult (Prof. V. Y. Kantak), 
“ one from an East Berlin Professor (Robert Weimann) and one from a 
Cleveland, Ohio, one (Robert Ornstein)—all concur that there is some- 
thing thoroughly real, sane and defensible (even if we have not yet quite 
defined what it is) about the obstinate idealism 1n Shakespeare's comedies. 
Prof. Weimann makes least concession to mystery: for him it is the way 
Shakespeare keeps his clowns ‘Laughing with the Audience’, to quote his 
title (pp 35-42): a conclusion whose suggestiveness (in the light of, say, 
Anne Righter's Shakespeare and the Idea of the Play) goes surely far 
beyond the power of any social theory of art to explain. The essay 1s firmly 
documented from Two Gentlemen Prof. Kantak (‘An Approach to Shake- 
spearian Comedy', pp. 7-14) most explicitly invokes mystery, both in the 
sense that he insists that we have not yet defined Shakespearian comedy, 
and in the sense that he strongly suggests that, for example, "The comic 
illumination that results (from Falstaff] depends on the tension established 
between the two poles, the historical and the ritual. So juxtaposed, Falstaff 
-becomes the means of an implicit judgement of great moment. But such 
a polarization shifts the emphasis away from simple moral terms. The 
characteristic action is “saturnalian” not "satiric".' Prof Kantak's language 
here is European and indeed picks up from where Prof. Frye ('Old and 
New Comedy’. pp. 1-5), placing Shakespeare in the tradition of Greek Old 
Comedy, leaves off But it seems to me that throughout his article Prof 
Kantak has in mind distinctions of the sort made by Raja Rao in The 
. Snake and The Rope, distinctions of which Europe in this century has only 
occasionally been reminded by such lonely voices as Josef Pieper's in 
Leisure the Basis of Culture. Prof. Ornstein's cool and sensible conclusion 
‘1s perhaps the nub of the matter. ‘History, I suppose, testifies to the truth 
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of Jonson’s comedies. For centuries life has been, in the main, crass, vulgar 
and mindless. But the value of life does not exist “in the main". It exists 
in the rare particulars, in the special Shakespearian instances’ (‘Shake- 
spearian and Jonsonian Comedy’ pp. 43-46). 

To 22 and to Prof. Kantak's article—modest. tactful, suggestive, beauti- 
fully written, in my judgement nearly always right—I award my Oscar for 
this triennium. Three other critical articles that deserve a mention for which 
there is no space are those by Professors G. K Hunter, Robert Hapgood 
and Ronald Berman; and Sybil Rosenfeld’s careful documentation of 
nineteenth century stage history through certain scene paintings seemed 
outstanding among the scholarly peripheries. All of these are in 20. 

Prof. Muir's admirable editorship continues in Allardyce Nicoll’s tradi- 
tion with respect to the range of articles. May I protest against a growing 
tendency to disregard Fowler’s distinction between defining and non- 
defining relative clauses. ‘A notable example is Michael Williams who( in 
the slightly less demanding role of Petruchio had tonal variety and an 
intelligent sense of pausing) has, as Troilus, declined....’ (22, p. 138) 1s 
a notable example for the syntactic confusion it leads to: compare: ‘Tt is, 
at any rate, this kind of comedy, which the classic writers on the subject 
(such as Meredith) are discussing...’ though this is the only example of 
the mistake this way round that I noticed. I don’t know whether Allardyce 
Nicoll would have printed long tracts of sixteenth century Spanish verse 
without translations (20, pp. 96, 100-2), which seems to be taking hospital- 
ity too far. 

Dorothy L. Sipe's Shakespeare's Metrics aygues from a detailed and 
scrupulous examination of 13,000 lines in which ‘syllabic variants’ occur— 
two or three semantically indistinguishable but syllabically different syn- 
onyms, eg. awakening, awaking, waking: it is in the selection of these that 
she is so scrupulous, allowing very slight hints of stylistic difference to 
disqualify—that ‘Shakespeare wrote carefully constructed iambic verse into 
which he introduced only those few minor variations considered permis- 
sible in his time’ (p. vii)—even in the last plays. Personally I never 
doubted her conclusion and moreover I find her argument more or less 
convincing, though I must admit I should hate to be dipped in boiling oil 
if it were not the case that one could always distinguish between a metric 
and a stylistic effect There is a great deal to be learned about Shake- 
speare’s language in general and even characterization from her book, 
which is a language study in the best Yale—I presume: I nearly said 
Oxford—tradition But naturally enough, it will convince hardly anyone 

Richard Hosley’s Shakespeare’s Holinshed gives a much fuller coverage 
of the bits of Holinshed Shakespeare may have worked from than Stone’s 
Everyman one, and about as full as Bullough, who is not of course con- 
fined to Holinshed. The trouble with anyone's selection from Holinshed 
is that it must in the nature of the case fail to illustrate the principal, 
and far and away the most important, feature of Shakespeare's use of 
Holinshed, namely his selection from Holinshed: only a reading of the 
whole of Holinshed can really do this. Worse, a selection takes out of the 
users’ hands the most important judgement to be made in source study, 
namely whether this is really the source. 


University of Adelaide KEVIN MAGAREY. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SONNET ORDER: POEMS AND GROUPS. 
Brents Stirling. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1968, pp. 317. 


IN his latest book, Mr Stirling (whose Unity in Shakespearian Tragedy 
is not as well known as it deserves to be) joins the list of critics, scholars. 
and biographers who have attempted to recover the ‘original’ or ‘correct’ 
order of the Shakespeare sonnets printed in Thorpe’s much-maligned 
quarto of 1609. It is fair to say, as Mr Stirling himself acknowledges, 
that the enterprise can border on the obsessive; re-establishing the ‘lost 
sequence’ all too easily becomes a variant of the once popular, and 
by no means extinct, parlour game of discovering the identity of Mr 
W. H. Yet the undertaking has much to recommend it. Mr Stirling makes 
out a persuasive case (if any persuasion is needed) that the 1609 quarto 
is frequently absurd and obviously defective in the way it places in jux- 
taposition sharply contrasted sonnets, and in the way it separates ones 
which seem to offer a continuity of argument. theme, syntax, manner, and 
expression 

Accepting, then, the proposition that the sonnets have not survived 
in the order in which Shakespeare intended them to survive, the material 
becomes fair game for scholars; this has happened in the past (when 
writers found opportunity to grind their indrvidual axes) and it happens 
in the present instance. Any doubts one might have about the contention 
that Thorpe sequence is defective or about the assertion that Shakespeare 
had a particular sequence in mind when writing or collecting these son- 
nets must be suspended in a review of this nature, since these doubts are 
as difficult to substantiate as Mr Stirling's stated position 

It must be stressed at the outset that this latest attempt at rearrange- 
ment escapes most of the pitfalls and all the occasional idiocies of past 
efforts. Mr Stirling 1s moderate, tactful, and sceptical; he offers no magic 
key which solves, at one turn, the many problems associated with the 
sonnets, he does not speculate on the identity of the various ‘characters’, 
and, most important of all, he does not claim to have found an in- 
flexible or inevitable sequence. What he has done is to offer various 
groupings for the sonnets and to offer a more tentative succession of 
these groups. As the title of his book implies, he regards the sonnets 
as forming intensively linked associations which he calls ‘poems’. Further- 
more, he argues that many of these ‘poems’ are linked with other ‘poems’ 
by affinities of subject-matter, tone, style, and so on. These runs of inde- 
pendent but related ‘poems’ he calls ‘groups’. ‘Group II’ in his rearrange- 
ment, for instance, consists of ten ‘poems’ all drawn from sonnets which 
deal with the poet’s separation from his friend; the sequence culminates 
in the acceptance of the state in No. 42 (in Thorpe’s numbering, of course) 
‘That thou hast her it is not all my grief’. Several ‘poems’ (sometimes 
consisting of merely one sonnet) do not fit into this jigsaw-puzzle, and 
these are left as isolated ‘poems’ independent of the various ‘groups’. 

There is an obvious danger in such an undertaking. The desire to re- 
store the lost sequence must proceed from aesthetic criteria, but the 
method should be based on ‘objective’ or ‘scientific’? techniques The risk 
is that one or the other has to be compromised if the two systems are 
in conflict, and this risk increases statistically as more and more sonnets 
are placed in a ‘correct’ order—the ‘leftovers’ are likely to produce em- 
barrassment. The analogy with the ancient cosmographers who distorted 
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the observable behaviour of the stars and planets in order to justify their 
theories is not inappropriate. This difficulty confronts anyone engaged 
in textual restoration, but it 1s especially dangerous in this instance because 
of the frequently puzzling, ambiguous, and apparently private nature 
of many of Shakespeare's utterances. It 1s almost fatally easy to claim 
that the arrangement of a number of sonnets in a certain sequence is 
justified and necessary because the new grouping illuminates and clarifies 
what would otherwise remain vague and shadowy. Fortunately, Mr Stır- 
ling is well aware of these problems, and he uses the highly sophisticated 
techniques of modern textual scholarship to provide an obyective basis 
for his rearrangement As far as | am able to judge, he is consistent in 
the application of the principles outlined in the final and difficult sec- 
tion of the study entitled "Verification. But I must admit that I do not 
feel qualified to give a verdict, as it were, on this matter. I have read Mr 
Stirling’s complex argument with respect, I fancy I understand most of it, 
but I have neither the resources, the equipment, nor the dedication of in- 
terest and time to permit my giving assent, qualification, or disagreement. 
I look forward with pleasure to using this book in the future, and I 
hope that with consistent use I may be able to form an opinion on the 
bibliographical procedures adopted; to do more at present would be 
presumption 

This leaves us then, in the context of the present review, with exclu- 
sively aesthetic considerations, and it would be quite proper for Mr 
Stirling to take objection to this, since as already stated. one of the 
bases of his study is that independent bibliographical means must be 
used to justify any rearranged oider. Yet literary predilections and con- 
siderations of taste cannot, finally, be ruled out. On these grounds, 
the pattern of rearrangement is very impressive in many instances, in others 
it appears less justified or necessary The former seems to me to be 
true of ‘Poem H' in ‘Group IP This begins. in the new arrangement, 
with the closely linked triad 91-93; the following sonnet, however, is 
not the well-known 94 ‘They that have power to hurt and will do none’ with 
its disturbing suggestions and its sinister final couplet: 


For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lihes that fester smell far worse than weeds 


but 69 ‘Those parts of thee that the world's eye doth view’ which, in 
turn, is followed by its companion in the quarto sequence, No. 70. After 
this, the sequence begun with 91 is resumed, with the exception that 
94 comes after 95 and 96. The links between 93 and 69 are impressive: the 
echoed words and concepts, the common rhymes in the final couplets 
(grow/show; show/grow). the insistence on a particular type of imagery, 
and the closely related arguments provide a much more convincing suc- 
cession than the abrupt transition in the quarto from 93 to the mood 
of 94. The links between 70 and 95 are not so obvious. but the repeti- 
tron of the word ‘canker’ and the common subject-matter can be said 
to justify the linking; finally, the placement of 94 at the culmination 
of the series is impressive because it does appear to round off a train 
or argument, and also because it provides a suitably forceful terminal 
sonnet. 

Other groupings are less obviously apt Granted that 130 ‘My mistress’ 
eyes are nothing like the sun' may not be the most appropriate sonnet 
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to follow the bitter and fierce 129 ‘Th’ expense of spirit ın a waste of 
shame’, one can still ask whether matters are much improved by substituting 
in its place 146 ‘Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth’, with its strange 
similarity to some of Donne’s verse. It does not strike me as inevitable 
or even necessary, but it must be stressed that that is no reason for dis- 
missing Mr Stirling’s order The last point made is crucial. if those 
objective criteria which are employed in the study can justify the felicitous 
sequence we get in 91-93 69 70 95 96 94 then. inevitably, we must accept 
the less happy conjunctions provided by these enteria. Otherwise the 
enterprise ıs once more in the province of purely personal preferences ' 
and the abuses of former arangements again become likely Also, the 
refusal to accept less pleasing associations of sonnets would be tanta- 
mount to resurrecting the myth of Shakespeare's perfection: there is no 
intrinsic reason why he should be deemed incapable of somewhat point- 
less groupings as well as very striking ones. Nevertheless. the impulse in 
an enterprise like this 1s always to improve on the defective onginal, to 
restore rather than to fragment, and this in itself 1s most commendable. Yet 
does it not involve the danger that the scholar is improving on nature, 
that he is imposing a spurious though pleasing order on a series of separ- 
aie sonnets which happen to deal with a number of related themes? 
In my opinion, Mr Stirling convinces us that the error is avoided, but 
the possibility remains. 

It will be seen therefore that The Shakespeare Sonnet Order is an im- 
portant contribution to a difficult and controversial subject It provides 
many interesting and important questions and propositions not only about 
the sonnets, but about the philosophy and practice of textual emendation 
and recovery It is impressive and provocative, it is likely to be debated 
continually, it demands respect and close attention. In the context of 
its chosen field these considerations confirm the book's value: ıt may not 
be the final word. but it cannot be neglected 


University of Sydney A. P. RIEMER 


TRIUMPHAL FORMS. STRUCTURAL PATTERNS IN ELIZABETHAN 
POETRY Alastair Fowler. Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. xiii + 
234. 


IN a previous publication. Spenser and the Numbers of Time (London, 
1964), Dr Fowler, who by now has a very considerable record as a 
numerological critic, undeniably had much valuable material to contribute, 
but also laid himself open to the charge that some of the symbolic numeri- 
cal patterns which he observed were not necessarily intended by Spenser, 
or not compellingly present to the analyst. (See e.g. the very able discus- 
sion by Patricia Thomson in RES, XVI, 1965, pp. 414-18.) The present 
work is no less perceptive and learned, but in most of its analyses more 
cautious Generally, the patterns noted are simpler, need less juggling to 
be brought out into the open, and therefore are the more difficult to 
attribute merely to Dr Fowler's ingenuity. 

In contrast to Dr Fowler and many literary critics, I do not regard 
‘internal consistency of a spatial pattern with the subject or theme (,) a 
sine qua non from the critic's point of view’ (p. 4), for a symbolic numeri- 
cal pattern may contribute a meaning not consistent with the semantic 
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‘message’, and at any rate seems worth noting even if we cannot, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge, assign a meaning to it. (And some 
patterns may have no other function than that of a structural backbone.) 
Of course a condition is always that we do not, for instance, make cuts or 
indulge in calculations when there are no clear signals, probably preferably 
formal. in the text An attractive aspect of Dr Fowler’s study, however, is 
that in most instances the formal patterns ‘fit? the meaning very smoothly, 
and in fact enrich it, or are part of it, as he demonstrates in such a very 
intelligent and convincing discussion as that of the form and content of the 
episode containing the masque of Cupid, in The Faerie Queene, Book III 
Whether we must agree that in a case like Marvell’s Horatian Ode (to 
take one example) Dr Fowler’s numerological approach is ‘essential to 
interpretation’ (p. 70), ‘vital to any full critical response’ (p 77), is more 
doubtful. certainly 1f Dr Fowler means, as he seems to, that it somehow 
‘settles’ a critical issue one way or another. We are told: ‘... the axe’s edge 
[line 60] bisects the Ode’s 120 lines and exactly marks the ‘memorable 
hour’ of 60 line-minutes. Marvell’s implication is ineluctable: the axe was 
directed with equal justice’ (p. 80). Granted that the ‘memorable hour’ 
may be so marked, a thought perhaps supported by many other examples 
of accented centres, does it follow that this says something about Marvell’s 
moral attitude? No one should in principle doubt that the study of 
numbers may be ‘essential’; we only need arguments to be convinced. 
Above all, of course, we must concur about the existence of numerical 
formations as such. It seems to me that the second part of Dr Fowler's 
study (Chapters 6-9), which deals mostly (but by no means solely) with 
temporal patterns, is in this respect not always as compelling as it might 
be. I think that in any case it must be harder to establish temporal patterns 
convincingly than certain others. For one thing, time can be measured in 
different units; for another, a number may be suggestive in isolation (eg 
7), without necessarily being part of a pattern, or having a temporal signifi- 
cance The analysis of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (pp 183-197) seems worth 
discussing here, not only because they have been considered disordered 
and Dr Fowler claims he can show their unshakeable coherence, but also 
because his argument about them unintentionally seems to indicate what 
kind of pitfalls criticism, numerological or otherwise, should surely avoid 
On a slight semantic basis (Sonnet 136), the total number of the sonnets 
is seen as 153 + 1, and the number 153 assumed to be significant as the 
total catch of fish in John XXI, 11, and capable of being set out in an 
equilateral triangle with a base of 17. As it happens, the numbers of three 
sonnets with irregular formal features (99, 126, 145) occur in one base, 
but only if sonnet 136, which because of its content can be ignored or 
included at will, is not counted. Having the triangle before us (p. 186), we 
are meant to see the significance of the numbers 99, 126, and 145. Of 
course they do not form any suggestive sequence, but no matter: although 
99 poses a problem, 126 ‘begins a twenty-eight sonnet triangle’, and 145 
one of ten. Drawing on our numerological knowledge, we of course find 
that 28 and 10 are symbolic numbers, and 28, for instance, is such a definite 
thing as ‘a symbol of moral perfection’. Nor is this enough Later, Dr 
Fowler needs ‘The Lover’s Complaint’ (in 1609 printed with the Sonnets) 
for his arithmetic. Apparently neither the number of its stanzas nor that of 
its lines is significant, but we can affix the poem to the sonnets. Regarding 
the sonnets as stanzas. although the stanzas of ‘The Lover’s Complaint’ 
count 7 Jines each, we have 203 stanzas in all Again, this number is not 
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significant as such, but ‘stanza’ 102 is central. For this count line numbers 
are not important, but within the 154 sonnets they are: here 77 is very 
carefully calculated to be the centre. Counting all the lines in 77-102 (fully 
including 77 and 102), we miraculously find them to number 365. Yet this 
is only one year, and there are others to find. For instance, the number of 
the central group of ‘stanzas’ (26) is ımmaterial, but the 76 which precede 
this group can be divided into 24 (hours) and 52 (weeks) Shakespeare 
thus would have hidden one year counted in days (= lines), and another 
(separated by 24 hours from the central group) in weeks (= sonnets), 
without indicating why he so peculiarly mixes not only his formal signals, 
but also his measuring units. Dr Fowler would like to round off his 
schemes by cutting ‘The Lover’s Complaint’ into 24 : 23 (stanzas), but 
while he could of course elegantly use 24, he quite fails to explain what 23 
would do in the sequence 52-24-26-24-28-24-23. For that matter, the other 
numbers cannot be read consistently either, sinc2 52 refers to weeks, 24 to 
hours. 26 makes no sense unless line numbers are counted, etc. 

This arbitrary, inconsistent extravagance, however, is in marked contrast 
with much of the book, particularly Chapters 1-5, where the ‘triumphal 
forms’ to which the title refers are under discussion. Ranging most erudite- 
ly from classical antiquity to poets well beyond the Elizabethans (though 
the Elizabethan period does receive most emphasis), Dr Fowler argues 
persuasively that many poems are symmetrically arranged so as to reflect 
the formation of those triumphs (not ancient) in which sovereignty is 
centrally placed Of course symmetry in art—as Dr Fowler is aware—need 
not be due to this particular tradition, and one would also like to know 
exactly how often a poem dealing with sovereignty or related matters has 
a heavy accent in the centre only, but Dr Fowler’s investigation is at the 
least extremely suggestive. If he is right, as he very well may be, many 
other poems may be seen to have such hitherto unnoticed significance and 
artistry as Dr Fowler teaches us to observe My reservations are not meant 
to detract from a book of genuine interest and merit. 


University of Otago | JOOST DAALDER. 


MARVELL’ MODERN JUDGMENTS. Edited by Michael Wilding. 
London, Macmillan, 1969. pp. 302. 


THE general editor’s preface to this excellent series of critical anthologies 
reminds us that ‘Literary criticism has only recently come of age as an 
academic discipline” So too has Marvell's lyric poetry emerged as the 
finest work of a man, whose carly reputation was based on the public 
figure, the loyal patriot, the puritan writer of satires and controversial 
prose In his very useful introduction the editor traces the rising interest 
in the poetry, showing that Marvell's lyric reputation is by no means a 
twentieth-century phenomenon, though modern criticism really only began 
with Grierson's anthology of the metaphysical poets and Eliot's tercenten- 
ary address at Hull. The phenomenon is rather that the works on which 
his early literary reputation has rested, have virtually been forgotten. Wild- 
ing finds that ‘these have provoked few modern judgments’, and therefore 
none are to be found in this collection Criicism, which has always 
tended to follow fashion and vogue, is no doubt waiting for new stimulus. 

Critical anthologies of this kind are faced with a number of difficulties, 
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They cannot hope to do justice to the number of approaches taken by 
various commentators. nor are they able to cover the range and com- 
plexity of an author's work. The greatest danger lies in presenting a seres 
of one-eyed essays. or a motley collection of critical rag-bag. known as 
viewpoints, where any developed presentation of argument is not possible. 
The editor of this volume has succeeded remarkably well in his attempt 
to provide a comprehensive selection 

Marvell is a particular problem; since his poetry 1s made up of such 
variety, commentaries have reflected widely diverging approaches and in- 
terpretations J. B Leishmann recognises this when he observes in his 
erudite, 1f heavily scholastic essay. ‘there 1s something in almost cvery 
one of [the poems] that recalls some other seventeenth century poet, and 
yet perhaps no single one of them is really like a poem by anyone else ' 
So we find that the best of recent Marvell criticism, and the best essays 
in this volume, haVe sought to place the poet in his historical or literary 
contexts. This concern 1s struck from the first essay (Eliot’s) and seems 
to have been one of the editor’s guiding principles in making the selection 

Central to the theme is the debate between F. R. Leavis and F. W. 
Bateson (on 'A Dialogue between Soul and Body'—some irony here per- 
haps?), whether Marvell's excellence ought to be sought in his literary con- 
text or in the purely critical perspective of the scrutinist. The contentions 
between Cleanth Brooks and Douglas Bush on the ‘Horatian Ode’ are not 
unrelated, though here ıt is a question of which contexts are valid. In 
this volume Bateson and Bush fare the better, because most of the other 
essays take similar approaches Empson’s acrobatic reading of ‘The Gar- 
den’ is an obvious exception. Other possible exceptions are John E Hardy's 
very thorough explication of ‘The Coronet’, a difficult poem, and the 
essay by Earl Miner. This last essay forms a most successful and satisfying 
conclusion to the volume, for Miner is equally concerned with a discus- 
sion of the ‘Nymph Complaining .. ` as with varying interpretations pre- 
viously taken or offered 

However, though the theme of literary contexts predominates. the editor 
has managed for the most part to maintain a balance between the vari- 
ous approaches, I think Christopher Hills ‘Society and Andrew Marvell’ 
needs more complementary material than the two essays on the ‘Horatian 
Ode’ that follow ıt. His reading of the poems seems at times a little too 
strained to be convincing For ‘Upon Appleton House’ Wilding prints 
only Maren-Sofie Rgstvig's scholarly essay. A reader looking for an alterna- 
trve handling of this, Marvell’s longest poem, might be referred to Joseph 
H. Summers’ unsurpassed introduction to the Dell edition of Maivell. Sum- 
mers’ excellent essay on ‘Marvells’ Native’, which has been reprinted be- 
fore, appears also in this collection 

E. W. Tayler’s ‘Marvell’s Garden of the Mind’ is a very well-written 
piece, and in some respects typifies the best of the essays to be found 
in this book It maintains a fine balance between scholarship and criticism, 
and makes both interesting and illuminating reading. The Macmillan 
anthologies aim for undergraduate readers, but this one is an exception. 
Apart from Alvarez's, the essays printed are sophisticated in nature They 
achieve stylistic excellence as well as erudite criticism 


University of Queensland G. K HOLZKNECHT 
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POEMS ON AFFAIRS OF STATE: AUGUSTAN SATIRICAL VERSE, 
1660-1714. Vol. III, 1682-85, ed. Howard H. Schless, pp. xxxix + 661. Vol. 


IN 1963 appeared the first volume of the Yale University edition, projected 
Press, 1968. " 


IN 1963 appeared the first volume of.the Yale University edition, projected 
in seven volumes, of Poems on Affairs of State, 1660-1714. Its editor was 
George deForest Lord, who is also general editor of the series. Volume II, 
edited by Elias F. Mengel, Jnr., came out in 1965. With the pubhcation of 
the third and fourth volumes three years later, Yale has earned praise for 
the speed with which it is accomplishing its ambitious undertaking. 

The aim of the Yale series to 1s present a selection from that corpus of 
verse satires, known to scholars by the short title, POAS, which were 
written in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, passed around 
(for the most part, anonymously) in manuscript, and printed in volumes 
published between 1689 and 1716. The series supplies, in addition to the 
poems themselves, enough supplementary information (historical, bio- 
graphical, linguistic and textual) to bring the poems alive for readers who 
are already fairly well acquainted with the period. The principal criteria of 
selection are political interest, contemporary popularity, equal representa- 
tion of Whig and Tory, variety of form, and literary merit. Each poem is 
provided with a headnote and extensive footnotes, and each volume with 
an introduction, an index, textual notes, and a dozen or so illustrations 
reproduced from contemporary cuts and paintings. The text is modernized. 

Volumes III and IV encompass the years 1682-85 and 1685-88, respective- 
ly. The subjects of the poems include the Rye House Plot, the razing of 
Tangier, the trial and punishment of Titus Oates, the case of Godden vs. 
Hales, Dryden's conversion, the muster of James’ army on Hounslow 
Heath, the trial of the Seven Bishops. The chief characters (heroes or 
villains according to the side you were on) are Shaftesbury, Monmouth, 
Oates, and of course King Charles and his brother, James. Unfortunately 
the royal mistresses, who were the butt of much lively bawdy in the first 
two volumes of the series, are much less in evidence here—and Godden 
and Hales, and the Seven Bishops, are birds of a different feather. 

With regard to the satirists themselves, Dryden dominates the third 
volume, as he did the second, and as Marvell did the first. Absalom and 
Achitophel, Part II, The Medal and Threnodia Augustalis are all in Volume 
I, as well as the Prologue to The Duke of Guise and the Prologue to the 
King and Queen at the Opening of their Theatre (16 November, 1682). 
Volume IV, however, omits The Hind and the Panther, the finest poem 
written between 1685 and 1688, while including the clever parody of it by 
Montagu and Prior, The Hind and the Panther Transversed to the Story 
of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse. Professor Crump (editor of 
Volume IV) has evidently decided that Dryden’s poem would have taken 
up too much space and is easy enough to get hold of anyway. Surely he is 
right The aim of the Yale series is not primarily to illustrate how superior 
Marvell and Dryden were to their contemporaries as satirical poets: it is 
to make available a representative selection of the satires which were part 
of the same crossfire that produced Last Instructions to a Painter and 
Absalom and Achitophel. Another departure by Professor Crump from the 
practice of the other editors has been that of arranging the poems chrono- 
logically instead of topically. By this means he is able to sustain a sense of 
the developing crisis which came to a head with the flight of James H in 
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1688 and his supersession by William of Orange. ‘The pillars of Popery 
now are blown down’, to the tune of ‘Lilli Burlero’, and “The Scamperers', 
which ends with the lines, 


‘And no Papist henceforth shall these kingdoms inherit, 
But Orange shall reap the reward of his merit’ 


appropriately close the fourth volume. 

Like the bulk of POAS, they are bad poetry. Irreverent, mischievous, enter- 
taining, abusive, spirited and scurrilous, they may be; but they are also, 
nearly all of them, crude. Previté-Orton in his Political Satire in English 
Poetry remarks on ‘the disadvantage in literature of a lack of magnanim: 
ity. He has The Rolliad in mind; but he could have found better examples 
in POAS. And it is mistaken to claim, as do the editors, that these miscel- 
laneous satires are a valuable store of historical evidence. As they contain 
mainly libel and slander, and propaganda by party hacks, they are much 
less reliable as historical documents than, for instance, contemporary 
diaries, memours and letters. What they can give uniquely, howover, 1s the 
atmosphere of post-Restoration politics, the smoke and stench surrounding 
the political and religious conflicts of a notoriously disorderly age. They 
serve also to drive home the important critical truth that the power of 
Augustan satire derives less from the values of harmony which it asserts 
than from the disorder, and the fear and horror of disorder, from which it 
sprang. There is the additional point that no sensible person will read the 
Yale series just for the poems: he will also read the introductions and 
notes which, together with the poems, build up a graphic picture of the 
political life and affairs of the period. 

Professor Lord’s introduction to the first volume is the best introduction 
so far—the most vigorous, discriminating and comprehensive. Professor 
Schless (editor of Volume III) is inclined to take his corners too fast, for 
example in his overestimation of Charles Ils political abilities; and he over- 
loads his commentary, in both introduction and notes, with detail. Pro- 
fessor Crump’s introduction contains some admirable passages—for in- 
stance, his portrait of James II, the lesser brother who came too late to 
the kingship, is vivid and direct—but he sometimes writes appallingly. 


Giving an account of parliament’s activities in relation to James’ attempt 
to suppress the Test Act in November 1685, Owen Wynn, the newswriter, 
employs code because “the conjecture is [such] that you cannot use too 
much cipher, for all the packets are opened of late somewhere by the 
way, and the letters enclosed taken out and sent uncovered” (HMC, 
Downshire, I, i, 54. CSPD, 1686-87, p. 350, provides an instance of the 
success of this postal inspection). 


It is as though he has not allowed enough time for the facts to settle. 
There are other tell-tale signs of haste, too, in both his and Professor 
Schless’s volumes: for instance, ‘brother’ is misprinted ‘bother’ (III, 483); 
'great is omitted from the phrase 'Baal's great champion' in the text of 
Settle's Absalom Senior (III, 110); Sir Peter Lely 1s miscalled Sir Thomas 
Lely (IV, 44); etc. The modernizing of the text, besides taking away some 
of the period flavour, occasionally removes a «meaningful ambiguity. For 
example, ‘Charles the T[ J’ in the original was almost certainly meant to 
have a rhyming alternative which it loses when it is printed simply as 
‘Charles the Third’ (IH, 353). 


Wollongong University College P. K. ELKIN. 
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STUDIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NOVEL. Arthur Sherbo. 
Michigan State University Press, 1969, pp. xvi + 213. 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. One expects a wide coverage 
of eighteenth-century novels, but finds that of the ten essays included six 
are on Fielding, two on Defoe, one on Tristram Shandy and one on 
physical descriptions of characters in the novel of the period. Also the only 
eye-catching chapter heading, ‘Moll Flanders: Defoe as Transvestite?’ has 
no connection that the reviewer can discover with the body of the chapter, 
which questions the factual basis of Robert Alter’s reading of Moll Flanders 
in Rogue’s Progress (1965). Professor Sherbo’s book is a collection of 
independent essays criticising particular critics, mainly Fielding critics, in 
methodological terms Though it does not have an original thesis to pro- 
pound, and is not built around a single theme, it does claim to apply a 
consistent method. The author announces that much recent criticism of the 
novel, and of Fielding in particular, is ‘haphazard and impressionistic’, and 
given over to large general statements ‘unsupported by any evidence what- 
ever, Or, 1n some instances, by the very flimsiest of evidence’ (p.x). He 
sets out, therefore, to test some of these theories rigorously against the 
available evidence, and while he does succeed in demonstrating that critical 
insight can go astray when it neglects to validate its hypotheses in a system- 
atic and scholarly manner, the result is sometimes pedestrian and seldom 
exciting. 

In view of the proliferation of books on Fielding since Andrew Wright's 
excellent study of the novels in 1964, the narrowness of the theses they 
present, and their generally disappointing quality, a shakeout was overdue. 
Professor Sherbo endeavours to provide this, and to consolidate the work 
of the critics he admires. Of the really important Fielding critics in the 
early 1960s only Henry Knight Miller is fully endorsed. Wayne Booth is 
censured for terminological vagueness and Andrew Wright is sternly dis- 
agreed with, albeit respectfully. Of critics since, only Eleanor Hutchens 
draws favourable mention for her study of Irony in Tom Jones (1965). 
The most effective chapter in the book is a re-examination of the evidence 
cited by Martin Battestin in The Moral Basis of Fielding’s Art (1959) to 
support his contention that Fielding was directly and strongly influenced 
by Barrow and other latitudinarian divines Professor Sherbo succeeds in 
casting considerable doubt on the validity of Professor Battestin's argument, 
particularly as it concerns Joseph Andrews. The author's other disagree- 
ments with critics are concerned with less central issues. He shows that the 
term 'naked' in the eighteenth century meant clothed only in a shirt or 
shift, not the stark naked of more recent times; and uses this to refute 
Mark Spilka's comments on the symbolic importance of Adams' nakedness 
(‘Comic Resolution in Joseph Andrews’). Spilka is no doubt factually 
wrong in his reading of the term, but his argument is by no means entirely 
invalidated by this error. In a later chapter Robert Alter is shown to have 
chosen his examples from Moll Flanders against the stylistic norms of the 
book, and also in isolation from the usage in Defoe's other novels. Again 
the correction of method is valid and valuable, but Alter's conclusion that 
Moll is a social outsider, however wrongly derived, remains a perceptive 
comment on the novel 

Studies in the Eighteenth Century English Novel is at its best when it is 
exposing the shortcomings of other critics. When the author turns to 
elaborating criticism he admires he is less persuasive. In his chapter on 
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Fielding’s style he documents at length some points made by Henry Knight 
Muler (Fielding’s Miscellanies (1961)), but the chapter succeeds only in 
making the sprightly original seem tedious; as the author admits, ‘counting 
parentheses may seem a low order of scholarship’ (p 66), and it does. His 
passion for numerical accuracy does not, however, always support the 
author. As he is a stern examiner of footnotes himself, it is perhaps not 
ungracious to point out that he can contradict his text in notes. Early in 
the chapter on style we are told: ‘I have concluded, though I do not here 
fully attempt to demonstrate that conclusion, that there 1s relatively little 
difference in Fielding’s prose style from the beginning to the end of his 
writing career’ (p 58). The only numerical evidence bearing on this 
generalization appears in a note (p.77) which reveals that there is only 
one occurrence of the ampersand, one of Fielding’s characteristic stylistic 
devices, in Amelia, while there are twelve in Jonathan Wild, ten in Joseph 
Andrews and twenty in Tom Jones, evidence which hardly corroborates the 
general statement. The point might seem too trivial to mention were it not 
related to a larger issue, the author’s ‘reinterpretation’ of Arnelia. In this 
chapter he takes issue with Andrew Wright, whom he nonetheless thinks 
the best modern critic of the novel, for his statement that ‘playfulness, the 
self-contained and unambitious delight in language which irradiates the 
earlier novels, has all but disappeared.' According to Professor Sherbo 
the playfulness 1s not ‘so remarkably present’ in Amelia, but it is ‘un- 
mistakably there’ (p.87), and he cites the history of Trent and the 
description of Blear-eyed Moll as typical examples. While these instances 
do support the contention that the playful manner of Tom Jones does 
appear in Amelia, the argument is not convincing since, as Professor Wright 
correctly points out, Fielding did not sustain this manner in his last novel. 

This then is not a book in which to seek new critical insights. The author 
sifts recent criticism, rejecting that based on faulty methods, and consolida- 
ting what he approves. His insistence on a sound scholarly basis for critical 
generalizations 1s a refreshing curb on the luxurious proliferation of inter- 
pretations determinedly different from one another. This is the book’s 
strength. Its weakness becomes apparent when the author turns from his 
scrutiny of other critics and ventures critical readings of his own. 


University of Newcastle A J HASSALL. 


PROTEAN SHAPE: A STUDY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VOCAB- 
ULARY AND USAGE. Susie I. Tucker University of London, The 
Athlone Press, 1967, pp. xi + 322. 


IN a rough sort of way most of us are well aware that eighteenth-century 
English is partly a foreign language. We know, for example, (even if our 
students don’t) that in the eighteenth century ‘parlours’ were ‘drawing- 
rooms’ and ‘toilets’ were ‘ladies’ dressing-tables’; and that ‘the blooming 
boys’ of eighteenth-century verse were really fine young men. But there 
are innumerable differences of meaning that we tend to overlook or that 
escape us altogether. This happens of course most often with those words 
which are apparently used in the same way today as they were two 
centuries ago—words such as ‘of course’ and ‘apparently’. The former was 
sometimes used to mean ‘in due course’ or ‘in the natural order’; and 
‘apparently’ was sometimes used in the sense of ‘obviously’ rather than 
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‘seemingly —when Junius described ‘cutting off ears and noses’ as punish- 
ments ‘apparently shocking to humanity’ he did not mean that they merely 
seemed 80. 

What a book like Miss Tucker’s Protean Shape can do, then, is sharpen 
our awareness of the many differences between modern and eighteenth- 
century usage, and so enable us to be less ignorant readers and more 
responsible and sensitive critics. It can remind us that an ‘accident’ in the 
eighteenth-century might well have a good result, that ‘relaxation’ was 
something to be avoided, not sought after, that ‘marmalade’ was made from 
‘plumbs (sic), apricots and quinces’ as well as citrus fruits, and that 
‘pompous’ could still be used (how pleasing that Dr Johnson should have 
been the one to point this out) without any suggestion of pomposity. 

The impression must not be given, however, that Protean Shape is 
simply a collection of amusing titbits. Miss Tucker has kept in mind 
throughout her study the relationship between the particular examples she 
is using and typical eighteenth-century modes of thinking and feeling. She 
points out, for instance, that ‘cloister’ carried the sense of ‘imprisonment 
or confinement’ in an age in which it was believed that to spend six 
months reading Thomas Aquinas would produce an 'irretrievable derange- 
ment' of the brain (p. 31); that 'beer' in eighteenth-century usage has to be 
thought of in contrast to ‘gin’ (‘Hogarth's Beer Street is the healthy and 
happy contrast to his Gin Lane', p. 138); and she demonstrates how a term 
like ‘Good Nature’ can be a window into not one but many aspects of the 
eighteenth-century mind—‘patriotic, dogmatic, kindly or cynical’ (p. 145). 

Miss Tucker unavoidably covers some old ground. A number of terms 
‘that she treats in detail (e.g ‘candour’, ‘picturesque’), like a number that 
she neglects (e.g. ‘satire’, ‘ridicule’), have been carefully examined by 
scholars in this century. Where she is covering old ground, however, the 
liveliness and pithiness of her commentary precludes staleness. In dealing 
with the term ‘romantic’, for instance, Miss Tucker notes that Town and 
Couniry Magazine in 1770 described the Prospect of sending a great fleet 
to the Turkish Archipelago as an enterprise bordering upon Romance, 
then comments: ‘We should not have applied the word to the Gallipoli 
expedition of the First World War’ (p. 148). Occasionally her style slips 
gear in a curious way and becomes stilted, arch or donnish (‘one hears 
strong dissent being registered on the other side of the Atlantic’, pp. 2-3); 
but for the most part it is lively, even sparkling. And her subject is in- 
exhaustibly fascinating. Like a hall of mirrors it presents our familiar 
world in queer shapes, and from surprising and amusing angles. 

A. disquieting feature of the study is an inconsistent use of the OED. 
Usually (too often, indeed) Miss Tucker takes the OED’s first quotation 
to be the first use of a word; yet in another place she has evidently not 
consulted the OED at all. Thus (p.170), she takes Horace Walpole’s use 
of ‘recipe’ in 1743 as the first use of that term, whereas in fact it was used 
three decades earlier; and (p. 103) she takes the description in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1773 of a ‘Non-descript Animal’ with a ‘head like a 
Fawn’s, lips and ears like a Hare’s’, and ‘tail like a greyhound’s’, as 
evidence that the word ‘kangaroo’ had not yet come into existence. Had 
she consulted the OED, she would have found that it was in fact used by 
Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks in 1770. 


Wollongong University College P. K. ELKIN. 
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SWIFT: THE MAN, HIS WORKS AND THE AGE. Vol. II DR. SWIFT. 
Irvin Ehrenpreis. London, Methuen, 1967, pp. xviii + 782. 


DR SWIET 18 the second volume of Professor Irvin Ehrenpreis’ trilogy and, 
as the reviewer's phrase goes, it more than fulfils the promise of the first 
volume, which appeared over seven years ago. It as as thorough as its 
forerunner, as monumental, and at 782 pages three times as large. To use 
another stock phrase of the reviewer, it 18 one of those books which no 
scholar working in the field can afford to ignore. All the facts are there, 
down to the names of Swift’s partners at cards and the prices he paid for 
coffee and bohea (thirty shillings for bohea, but—was the measure a 
pound? Alas, it is too much to ask that every question be answered). 
Professor Ehrenpreis is, in short, the kind of modern American scholar 
who moves into a field of study less like an individual with precisely 
focused personal interests than an army of occupation swarming over the 
countryside and methodically ransacking every house and lane, every nook 
and cranny. 

The period covered by this volume is from 1699 to 1714, that is to say 
the years of Swift's search for preferment in the church, and of his 
association in political affairs with Harley which culminated on the fall of 
Harley in 1714 in a decisive setback to Swift’s ambitions. These were not 
the years which produced the most lasting of his literary works; but they 
were the years when he was most active in politics, and when (from 1710 
to 1714 especially) he was most productive as a political journalist. They 
were the years also in which he wrote the Journal to Stella, and in which 
he began the affair with Esther Vanhomrigh. The wealth of knowledge that 
Professor Ehrenpreis brings to his study of this period shows to fine effect 
in his accounts of the reception given to A Tale of a Tub and the forma- 
tion of the Scriblerus Club, and of such pieces as An Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity and The Conduct of the Allies. In twenty pages on 
The Conduct of the Allies, Professor Ehrenpreis sets down straightforward- 
ly all the salient facts regarding the composition, publication and reception 
of this masterpiece; he explains clearly—no small achievement—the intrica- 
cies of the politics behind it, such as its relation to the secret articles of 
the peace preliminaries; and he assesses its political effectrveness and liter- 
ary qualities. Trevelyan once remarked that Swift had done more ‘to settle 
the immediate fate of parties and of nations than did ever any other 
literary man in the annals of England’. Professor Ehrenpreis points out 
that Swift's political pamphlets also possess literary merits which account 
for their being read much more widely than the similar writings of his 
contemporaries, even of those like Addison and Steele who were as fine 
stylists as Swift and had more direct experience of politics. The extra 
quality which Swift’s political writings possess, Professor Ehrenpreis sug- 
gests, is ‘a dramatic immediacy, a force of presence, of personality... 
Swift seems to be talking directly from his own true self to that of each 
separate reader’ (p. 500). 

One trouble with such a vast and thoroughgoing biography as Professor 
Ehrenpreis’ is that its subject can easily be obscured by the mass of detail. 
À portrait of Swift does emerge, however, though rather hazily: a man 
whose political sense was well below his intellectual pride, and who, despite 
his intense pride, feared his own brilliant talents, and his emotions. Pro- 
fessor Ehrenpreis inevitably joins in the general speculation over Swift’s 
relationships with Stella and Vanessa. He has little regard for Vanessa, 
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and he believes that Swift’s heart, in so far as he would let it, really 
belonged to Stella. 

This volume, like the first, has no index; tut detailed descriptions of 
each chapter in the Table of Contents make location of the main topics 
reasonably easy. For good measure (and five guineas) a number of 
appendices are included, for example ‘Percival’s Sketch of Swift’ and ‘An 
Account of the Bandbox Plot’. 


Wollongong University College P. K. ELKIN. 


JONATHAN SWIFT A Critical Introduction Denis Donoghue. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969. pp vni + 235 


THIS is not the first review to express surprise that Professor Donoghue’s 
book should be put forward as an introduction to the study of Swift. 
Though originating in a series of lectures to Cambridge undergraduates, 
it requires for its proper understanding a considerable acquaintance with 
Swift and with current attitudes to his work. In the manner of the 
exposition, as well as the nature of its thinking, it is in several respects 
a difficult book and a markedly individual one. Much of it is philosophical 
in nature, examining Swift’s relation to Hobbes, Locke and certain decisive 
shifts in mental attitudes after the Renaissarce; against which are set 
Swift's own basic beliefs about God, Nature, and commonsense (to which 
at one point the author rightly adds Swifts concern with civility and 
courtesy) as the unchanging fundamentals of his mind. 

Usefully insisting that irony is less often the key to Swift than 1s 
generally assumed, Donoghue is looking for additional means of defining 
‘the sense of life’ that 1s everywhere so powerfully felt and present in 
Swift’s work. But Swift, being ‘a master of the Negative’ that is neverthe- 
less dynamic in the manner of its expression, as 1n its assaults on certain 
prevalent conceptions about human nature, moves through ‘a peculiarly 
delicate’ series of relations between directness and obliquity. Though 
strongly recerved, this sense of life is hard to tie down, for it expresses 
itself as an energy in motion, ‘the flow of energy from one word to another’ 
(p21), that 1s never with any certainty held and contained within a 
static form. 

To objectify this sense of life, Donoghue postulates certain novel kinds of 
perception that, emerging after the Renaissance, were modified by Swift 
in a special way. One of the most fascinating is the concept of ‘plural 
form’, suggested in part by the theones of Marshall McLuhan, and its 
relation to the subversrve impact of the new awareness of visual perspective. 
As part of the new philosophy, the concern with perspective had called 
in doubt all received views about the permanent, definable nature of man 
and of reality. The point ıs well made that Swift was deeply responsive 
to this unnerving change: ‘Things which seem the same but are not; 
things which seem different but are, in fact, identical; perspective, com- 
parison, proportion: these are the characteristic modes of Swift's satire’ 
(p.60). In Swift, if I understand the argument rightly, the effect of setting 
one perspective against another was to induce a deflation of the prideful, 
egotistical view of life through the insistence on complexity, uncertainty, 
and visions of horror. Where ail fixity 1s in doubt the only way to make 
the various, illusory perspectives connect, to g=t back to a firm stance, is 
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to place oneself squarely in front of them all, or at least to move cauti- 
ously ‘from one position of strength to another’ (p.67) What 1s found 
to remain constant throughout the changes of position and perspective 
can be accepted as, if not an ultimate, then at least the best approximation 
to truth, and as such a viable means of living decently and honestly. 

On the strength of this central thesis Donoghue offers a number of 
valuable insights into Swift’s particular kind of awareness and the methods 
of his satire. If not all equally convincing, they are all in some degree fruit- 
ful, especially when Professor Donoghue’s own particular perspective 
glass is turned upon some of the notoriously disputable passages. It helps 
to explain, for example, why Swift's meaning is often conveyed by a 
juxtaposition of facts (‘dramas of conjunction’), why he tends to translate 
everything into physical terms, and why he always distrusted words and 
language, preferring the silent fixity of physical objects. This preference, 
along with his protective expedient of fixing attention on one thing at a 
time, goes some way to explain his avoidance of metaphor, for which 
indeed he had hitle use. 

It ıs difficult to reconcile with this eminently sound explanation. Dono- 
ghue’s general assertion ac another point (p.115), that the process of re- 
duction 1s inherent in the very nature of language itself. Swift, on the 
contrary. knew that words like ‘spirit’ and ‘inspiration’ are m fact danger- 
ously inflatable By juxtaposing their original physical denotation he is effec- 
tively demonstrating his conviction that the natural process of language 
is to jettison its ballast of fact and blow ıtsclf up with abstractions. On 
the other hand, if Swift found value only in things, and not at all in 
words, for the reason adduced by Donoghue that things ‘have been 
given to man by God’ (p.129) while words are only the vain invention 
of man, then Swift would seem to stand self-convicted of something less 
than orthodox belief in the original Logos or in the Bible as the revealed 
word of God. It was possibly so; the extent of Swift's Christian faith is 
not easily determined. The solution to the dilemma may perhaps be found 
in A Tale of a Tub, where the sons do not invent the will of their father 
but pervert and misapply the original simplicity and purity of its words, 
in the same manner as they despoil the coats bequeathed by their father. 
Because the generation of Swifts natural energy could not be contained 
fully nor other than temporarily in any particular form, his invariable 
theme was ‘the question of Form and Matter, Spirit and Body’. In accord- 
ance with the thesis that he could hold firmly in view only the physical 
aspects of life, much as they often disgusted him, it follows that he con- 
stantly turns to physical entities in his search fer some possibly meaning- 
ful, examinable models of form That line of deduction leads Donoghue 
to the somewhat unusual but 1n some ways illuminating conclusion that 
Swift trusts the body just because it is material reality, though stopping 
well short of Blake and Lawrence in their gospel of ‘the sacred wisdom 
of the body’ (p.98) Was Swift then a materialist? It is obvious that the 
body if 1t offends is soon pulled up short by pain and hard physical reality, 
while for the endless perversities of the spirit there is no really effective 
check This is the core of Swift's sanity and commonsense. A good test 1s 
The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit. Donoghue's disinclination to re- 
gard that piece as consistently tronic might also in its turn make Swift 
appear to be essentially a materialist. But that Donoghue cannot allow, and 
brings Swift back, characteristically on this view, to a stance from which 
he cannot accept anything as final or permanent. It is an indecisive posi- 
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tion of either/or, not a reconciliation of opposites One can add that it 
was consistent with Swift's purpose to shift his ground, employing body 
or spirit, the real or the ideal, as occasion demanded, to chastise the 
excesses of each in man. Thus with Houyhnhnm and Yahoo, each m 
its turn serves to diminish the self-esteem of Gulliver. 

The polarity of this attitude leads Donoghue to the further contention 
that Swift ‘had little or no interest in process’ With respect to his indif- 
ference about the nature of mind and his abhorrence of the emergent 
concern with psychology, that 1s true enough What it overlooks 1s his 
continual obsession with the way things actually work at the physical and 
mechanical level. That is seen in his constant concern in getting things 
done, whether in politics or agriculture or trade, and no scientist of the 
day was more lucid in describing mechanical operations than Swift is in 
a hundred passages in Gulliver, in the poems, and throughout his tracts 
for the times. Recognition of this fascination with mechanisms further 
confirms the view that, in his scheme of things, the individual counted for 
little as against the importance of public, social and political affairs. 

The book 1s by no means confined to the abstract view of Swift. When 
applied to the writings, its leading ideas produce a good crop of ıeas- 
sessments. The notoriously ambiguous laudation of ‘The Serene Peace- 
ful State of being a Fool among Knaves' is interpreted in a novel way 
as acquiescence in the Epicurean contentment of Sir William Temple's 
quiet life in his garden. More telling is the extensive study of the Drapier's 
Letters, showing how in the process of writing them Swift moved from 
the projection of a personality (the Drapier) to the assumption of an 
identity as the inner logic of the events and of his own propaganda moved 
him to become the voice of all Ireland The concept of the shifting stance 
provides an explanation for the apparent inconsistencies ın Gulliver's Tra- 
vels. Gulliver, being so many things, is no character but a cipher. He 
operates both as Swift’s mouthpiece and as the object of Swift’s irony be- 
cause he is the supreme instance of the uncertainties induced by the 
multiple images of perspective: ‘the first law of his composition is that 
every relevant fact 1s available to the eye’ (p.162). 

The position in the poems is seen to be quite often the opposite; for 
in them, as more private expressions, Swift tries to keep the perspective 
steady, to retain control of his own vision, and to hold the reader at a 
distance. This presumably is the explanation of the difference that Don- 
oghue finds between the insistence on negation in the prose, where the 
reader is implicated, and the comparatively objectrve demonstration in 
the poems that there is a workable compromise to be achieved by actively 
modifying desire and passion. 

But I may have got it wrong, for it is not an easy book to follow 
and the rewards of a close attention are only partial. The argument too 
often goes underground and is overlaid by discourse and a range of com- 
parisons extending from the Renaissance to Beckett, Barthes and Robbe- 
Grillet. These trend, like the Swiftian techniques with which the book 
is concerned. more to induce complexity and uncertainty than to resolve 
the central issues about Swift himself 


University of Adelaide COLIN J HORNE 
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THE NARRATIVE ART OF CHARLES DICKENS: THE RHETORIC 
OF SYMPATHY AND IRONY IN HIS NOVELS. H. P. Sucksmith. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 374. 


Dr Sucksmith defines the rhetoric of fiction as ‘the technical means where- 
by, through structure, effects are created and vision focused.’ The triad of 
vision, structure, and effect, roughly corresponds, as he remarks, to the 
relationship between writer, novel, and reader; and in his insistence on the 
importance of this relationship, he rejects the modern heresy of ‘nothing 
but the words on the page’ and the Leavisian emphasis on (as he puts it) 
‘texture as against structure’. 

In Dr Sucksmith’s analysis, the rhetoric of sympathy seeks to involve the 
reader emotionally in the lives of the characters, and to focus a vision of 
acceptance and benevolence; whereas the rhetoric of irony tries to set up 
a standpoint of intellectual detachment, and to focus a vision that is cool 
and critical. When these rhetorics co-operate, a complex vision 1s made 
possible and a complex effect is produced. Of such a kind is Richard 
Carstone’s view of Miss Flite (‘while he laughed at her, he pitied her from 
his heart’) as well as Esther’s view of her ‘poor, dear, sanguine Richard’. 
Inspection of the manuscript of Bleak House shows that in this case the 
complex rhetoric was a second thought, the words being inserted between 
the lines. 

Dr Sucksmith indeed deserves credit for having studied Dickens’s manu- 
scripts and proofs closely and intelligently. He triumphantly proves that 
Dickens was a conscious artist, who in revision intensified his simple effects 
and used his complex rhetoric to increase the power and complexity of 
many scenes. 

But, although Dr Sucksmith’s theory of Dickens's rhetoric is interesting, 
it becomes rather thin when stretched over three hundred and fifty pages. 
This study is based, as he tells us, on his Ph.D thesis; and it has the fault 
which the composition of Ph.D. theses tends to foster. When, for instance, 
Dr Sucksmith discusses Edward Mangin's Essay on the Sources of the 
Pleasures Received from Literary Compositions (1809), a copy of which 
was in Dickens's library, he appears to be more anxious to make a favour- 
able impression by the extent of his research, than to suggest any important 
connexion between Mangin’s book (‘overlooked by critics and scholars’) 
and Dickens’s artistic development. The display of research tends to be- 
come a substitute for critical insight Thus Dr Sucksmith presents several 
quotations from Bulwer Lytton’s essays in literary theory, which he tries to 
connect with Dickens’s acceptance of Bulwer’s advice about the close of 
Great Expectations; but on the critical question as to which of the two 
endings is preferable, Dr Sucksmith can only point out that in both Estella 
is regenerated by suffering, and declare that we should accept the recon- 
ciliation between her and Pip in the second ending, ‘since this is only a 
logical development of that regeneration’. This is a superficial judgment. 
Dr Sucksmith refers, in this context, to the opinions of Jack Lindsay, Edgar 
Johnson, and Christopher Ricks, but he overlooks those of Julian Moyna- 
han and Ross H. Dabney, who, in really perceptive essays on Great Ex- 
pectations, object to the second ending. 

When Jack of insight goes with the desire to display extensive reading, 
some curious results are produced Dr Sucksmith concludes a discussion 
of chapters 21 of David Copperfield with a paragraph in which he is not 
content with observing that Dickens there implied that the very goodness 
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and innocence of man may be the mainspring of tragedy, but follows this 
up with the assertion that such a view of human fate extends beyond the 
conflict of good and evil to the warfare between illusion and illumination 
This assertion throws no hght on the lives of Steerforth and Em'ly, but 
enables Dr Sucksmith to work in references to Lao Tzu, the Buddha, 
St John of the Cross, and Jacob Boehme. Then on the basis of the un- 
supported claim that Dickens, in showing all things to be interlocked in a 
bond of sympathy, 'restores to the vision of the artist in his own time that 
ancient view of the “Great Chain of Being" and of the “Correspondences” ', 
Dr Sucksmith proceeds: 
Thus, Dickens is able to view society in Little Dorrit as one great prison 
or the world of Victorian money-grubbing in Our Mutual Friend as a 
vast dunghill. This kind of vision is described by Carlyle, whose writings 
Dickens read and greatly admired. 
There immediately follows a quotation from the chapter on symbols in 
Sartor Resartus, in which it is said that in all true works of art eternity 
may be discerned looking through time, and that the universe is a vast 
symbol of God. Dr Sucksmith does not explain what he means by this 
parallel between the universe and society and between God and a dunghill. 


University of Canterbury G. W. SPENCE, 


THE STRUCTURE OF VALUES IN GEORGE ELIOT. Ian Milner. 
Prague, Charles University, 1968, pp. x + 139 


THIS is an illuminating study of the value pattern in George Hliot's 
novels. Mr Milner contends that the primary motive-force of her ar: 
is an 'unceasing process of challenge and response in the field of values, 
correlated with influences of social status and historical period’. This 
involves a consideration of the determinism attributed to George Eliot 
Although he vaguely mentions her recognition of ‘necessity within and 
without’ the kind of determinism with which Mr Milner is actually concern- 
ed is the idea of the impotence of the individual before the complexity of 
social pressures. In his discussion of Middlemarch, accordingly he says with 
good reason: ‘Rather than there being any determinism in Lydgate’s out- 
come we are given, even at the last, the sense of alternatives, of a pos- 
sible re-assertion of his original purpose.’ It is true that Lydgate is not 
wholly constrained by social circumstance; he has the capacity to choose 
between alternatives lines of conduct; but to say this is not to deny that 
the choice he makes is determined by some psychological cause. 

Mr Milner’s examination of the antagonism presented in the novels, 
between social mores and the inner struggles of the moral life, leads to 
some interesting conclusions. He decides that the primary weakness of 
The Mill on the Floss lies in the purpose that the flood serves: the re- 
conciliation of brother and sister is a dénouement which subordinates the 
tensions in Maggie's development to a sentimental formula, since Tom 
is aligned with society against her. There 1s a comparable attempt to gild 
over the ruptured places at the end of Adam Bede, the marriage with 
Dinah Morris above all being, in Mr Milner's opinion, a sentimental 
accretion. But he seriously underrates the importance of Dinah’s role in 
that novel; he ignores the fact that at Hetty’s crisis, when the tradi- 
tional values of the rural community have failed, the Methodist preacher 
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alone can raise Hetty above her despair. This omission is surprising, 
seeing that, in other cases in which ‘heroic’ figures such as Dinah are 
not successfully realized as individual personalities, Mr Milner neverthe- 
less makes a generous appreciation of the values for which they are ın- 
tended to provide a focus. . 

He, in fact, demonstrates that there 1s much less idealization of char- 
acters in George Eliots novels than several critics think He comments 
justly that we are made to feel that Adam Bede needed humanizing, *which 
1s George Eliot’s best answer to those who find in him nothing but 
preacher and prig’. He goes a long way towards refuting Dr Leavis's opin- 
ions that George Elot fully shares Maggie's sense of Stephen Guests 
wresistibility, and that Dorothea Brooke is ‘a product of George Eliot’s 
own "soul-hunger"— another day-dream ideal self”; and he points out the 
extent to which the author sustains an ironical stance towards Ladislaw 
and makes his inner conflict real 

In his effort, however, to do justice to Deronda, Mr Milner makes 
a misleading comparison. He compares Deronda's eventual commitment 
to pre-Zionism to the attitude of a Vietnamese revolutionary in The Quiet 
American, who says: ‘Sooner or later . . . one has to take sides. If one 
is to remain human.’ George Eliot never makes us feel that in Deronda's 
case there is a necessity to take sides similar to that so vividly presented 
in Graham Greene's novel. Deronda's acceptance of the destiny offered him 
by Mordecai appears to be made for the sake of having an object to 
aspire to, rather than for the sake of preserving one's humanity in the 
face of outrage. 


University of Canterbury G. W. SPENCE 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. George Meredith, ed. 
with an introduction by L. T. Hergenhan, University of Nebraska Press, 
1970, pp. xxxv + 613. 


RELIABLE texts of Victorian novels are still distressingly scarce, and Dr 
Hergenhan and the University of Nebraska Press are to be congratulated 
on a distinguished addition to the number. 

Prior to this reissue Harry Richmond had long been out of print. No 
previous text of the novel had indicated the extensive revisions (mainly 
prunings) which Meredith made for the new edition of 1886—the version 
which Dr Hergenhan has chosen as his copy-text—though most of them 
were listed in the volume ‘Bibliography and Various Readings’ in the De 
Luxe and Memorial Editions of Meredith’s works, And no previous edition 
had compared the author’s MS (now in Yale University Library) or the 
serial (Cornhill) text of the novel with the various printed editions, as 
Dr Hergenhan has done. 

Even Dr Hergenhan, however, has not aimed at a fully definitive 
edition. Though he has made a verbal collation of printed texts, he has 
noted only the ‘main variants’; and he has not made a verbal collation of 
the MS and the printed texts, but has contented himself with describing— 
in ‘A Note on the Text’—the ‘most substantial’ of the changes that the 
MS version underwent and with giving ‘samples’ of less important changes 
that he noticed in the course of ‘rapid checking’. He also provides, in his 
Introduction, a great deal of helpful information about the early planning 
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and the writing of the novel, and a persuasive ‘reading’ and evaluation 
of it. 

Clearly, no one could accuse him of having skimped his work: his 
introduction, textual note, and lists of variants run to the best part of 100 
pages, and none of the space is wasted. But it seems a pity that after all 
this work we are still without a definitive edition of the novel. Dr Hergen- 
han’s stated reasons for stopping short of full definitiveness—-that definitive 
editions are usually too dear for the student and general reader, and that 
Harry Richmond has not yet been ‘accorded a crucial or “classic” literary 
importance and a wide currency’ (as have most works that have been 
honoured with definitive editions)—are both open to objection. An edition 
selling at U.S.$7.95, as this one does, will frighten off most students and 
general readers anyway, though it may, let us hope, appear in a cheaper 
format later. As for Harry Richmond's failure to achieve popular-classic 
status, surely the lack, hitherto, of any modern edition must in itself be 
part of the explanation? Temperate as it is, Dr Hergenhan's own estimate 
of the novel and exposition of its felicities would seem to support such a 
view 

As Dr Hergenhan notes, Harry Richmond was planned by Meredith as 
a 'spanking bid for popularity: hence the frequency and wonderfulness 
of Harry's 'adventures', the romantic intricacies of the plot, the touches of 
what Dr Hergenhan suggests may be Meredith's idea of modish sensation- 
alism, and the occasional rather uneasy exercises in Dickensian humour 
and atmospherics (especially in the early chapters, where Harry's child's- 
eye view of the world is given). Its surface sparkle and fancifulness and 
its profusion of big and gorgeous tableaux (mostly created by the ‘magic’ 
of Richmond Roy) makes it the most immediately appealing of Meredith's 
novels, and the most refreshing change from the weightiness of even the 
less baggy of Victorian baggy monsters. It is not, even so, an easy novel. 
The moral significance of Harry’s gradual emergence from the egotistical 
dreams implanted and nourished in him by his father into the world of 
sober reality—of commonsense, kindness, and simplicity—does communi- 
cate itself plainly and impressively enough: just as Dickens’s Pip must 
discover his foster-father and lose, in the process, his deluded, dehuman- 
izing absorption in his great expectations, so must Harry discover the true 
nature and identity of his father (Richmond Roy) before he can know 
himself, his place in the world, and the claims of common humanity What 
is much less clear, however, is the moral significance of his final choice of 
(or by) the English girl Janet, his ‘woman of earth’, after he has lost his 
‘star’, his ‘woman of air’, the German Princess Ottilia. Janet is horsey, 
deep-voiced (with an incipient moustache), practical, and until near the 
end not at all bookish; Ottilia is a romantic and an intellectual. In finally 
accepting Janet as his true mate, Harry is supposed to be coming to terms 
with his own sensuality and his essential Englishness. But unfortunately 
neither Janet nor Ottilia quite emerge as the person Meredith seems to 
have meant her to be: the evidence that Janet is more sensual (as well 
as more sensible) than Ottilia is very slow to appear and rather strained 
when it does, and her robust, hardheaded, softhearted Englishness, how- 
ever it might appeal to a purblind patriot, hardly seems compatible with 
the sex-appeal she is supposed to have for Harry The two girls, as Dr 
Hergenhan recognizes, are the weakness of the novel; its strength, as he 
rightly judges, lies in the characterization of Richmond Roy and the spirited 
rendering (for the most part) of his son's volatile imagination. 
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Within the limits he has set himself, Dr Hergenhan has performed 
his editorial tasks with meticulous thoroughness. He has missed a few 
blemishes (including one duplicated line) in his copy-text, and one could 
have wished that he had indicated where each serial instalment of the novel 
ended, but on the whole he has carried out a large undertaking in 
exemplary fashion. 


University of Queensland P. D. EDWARDS. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON, ed. Thomas H. 
Johnson. London, Faber and Faber, 1969. 


Ir is perhaps parochial to review Faber’s one-volume edition of Emily 
Dickinson's poems: not only is it simply a redaction of Thomas H. John- 
son's three-volume variorum edition of 1955, but the English edition post- 
dates its American publication by a decade. But it is important because 
it puts the work within reach of the buyer. 

It is of course still an expensive book; one might ask if there is no 
satisfactory selection available for the reader who wants to pursue the 
poet beyond anthologies There is not: poem 519 will stand as an example 
of what the slender selections available have missed, an example that shows 
Emily Dickinson at her best and most typical: 


*Twas warm — at first — like Us— 
Until there crept upon 

A Chill — like frost upon a Glass — 
Till all the scene — be gone. 


The Forehead copied Stone — 

The Fingers grew too cold 

To ache — and like a Skater's Brook — 
The busy eyes — congealed — 


It straightened — that was all — 
It crowded Cold to Cold — 
It multiplied indifference — 
As Pride were all it could — 


And even when with Cords — 
"Twas lowered, like a Weight — 
It made no signal, nor demurred, 
But dropped like Adamant, 


Fabers edition, then, ıs a Godsend. But ıs this kind of text—emunently 
proper in the variorum edition—appropriate to what Johnson calls ‘a 
reader's edition’? ‘Dickinson used dashes as a musical device’, he says, 
and adds that ‘though some may be elongated end stops, any “correction” 
would be gratuitous.’ But this ıs a difficult question which he has side- 
stepped rather too quickly; Johnson might have recognized that although 
Dickinson’s dashes are frequently functional, they are no less frequently 
an orthographical nervous tic. Poem 67 has two functional dashes in the 
copy that Johnson prints; but in the copy that Emily Dickinson sent to 
Colonel Higginson there are a further twelve dashes, none of which has 
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any purpose: it is merely lucky that this copy does not stand as the sole 
authoritative one. 

The dashes are an irritant but they do not obscure meaning, Re-punctua- 
tion seems inappropriate; but in such an edition there is surely a case for 
reducing the dashes to those that are functional. Rather similarly, I think 
that a good number of poems might have been presented in their obvious 
stanzaic forms (usually quatrains) even when these are obscured in the 
manuscript. Emily Dickinson was erratic about this too: again in the 
manuscript of poem 67 sent to Higginson, for example, two lines are run 
together obscuring the simple quatrain pattern, and this habit of faulty 
transcription by her 1s very common. Sometimes, certainly, the breaking of 
one rhythmic line into two typographical lines has an effect, but more often 
it doesn’t; and sometimes Johnson has even ignored clear textual warrant 
for properly arranging the lines, as with poem 174. 

One might also complain that when—rarely—one finds a poem as far 
out of chronological order as poem 1540 (the well-known poem ‘As 
imperceptibly as grief”), which is dated c.1865 but printed among poems 
dated c.1882, there ought to be some explanation beyond the general 
assurance that the poems are published in the order of the variorum 
edition. In this case, the original extant version dates from c 1865, but the 
shorter and better version published dates from c.1882. This is a rather 
rare example of large-scale revisions: it is good to have the variorum 
edition for reference, but Emily Dickinson reworked her poems less than 
most poets of comparable stature, and buyers of the one-volume edition 
can feel assured that they need not have incessant recourse to the big 
original edition. 

University of Melbourne E. L. JONES. 


THE BODLEY HEAD BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED PLAYS WITH 
THEIR PREFACES, Vol. I, edited by Dan H. Laurence. London, Max 
Reinhardt, 1970, pp. 802. 


THE publisher advertises this collected edition of Shaw’s plays as ‘definitive’, 
which implies that it 1s intended to supersede the Constable Standard 
Edition, editorially supervised by the dramatist himself. Five or six more 
volumes are promised, the last of which will comprise minor dramatic 
pieces not included there. This first volume contains the seven plays in the 
familiar collections of Plays Unpleasant and Plays Pleasant, together with 
the author’s Prefaces, including the Preface to the 1893 Independent 
Theatre edition of Widowers’ Houses (not available in the Penguin or 
Constable editions) and a number of fugitrve pieces. The format is a 
handy demy octavo, printed in an elegant typeface (plantin light) on a 
good, lightweight but not flimsy paper. At the English price of 63/- (the 
Australian agents quote $9.15) it is a more expensive buy than the Con- 
stable texts or the massive Hamlyn one-volume Complete Plays. It has 
obvious advantages for the library over the two Penguin volumes which 
include the same seven plays in paperback. The reversion to Shaw’s earlier 
use of spacing for dramatic emphasis is to be welcomed as clearer and less 
irritating than the shift in point size used in the later Constable printings 
and irregularly reproduced in the Penguin texts. There is no yielding 
here to a recent tendency in critical studies (notably in Charles A. Carpen- 
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ter’s Bernard Shaw and the Art of Destroying Ideals) to abandon the 
Shavian system of orthography for the orthodox orthography of the 
American editions of 1898 and 1900. The early stage history of the individ- 
ual plays is consistently and accurately supplied. (With the exception of a 
note on Arms and the Man, this is not given in the Constable edition or 
in the latest- Penguin issues; earlier Penguins gave inaccurate information 
about the first performances of Candida and You Never Can Tell.) It ıs a 
pity that this 1s not complemented by a brief note on the textual history 
of the individual plays and on the extant manuscripts. 

The Bodley Head version leaves the scholar as far as ever from the 
variorum edition—a major publishing venture—that Shaw’s much revised 
plays demand. Like the Penguin and Hamlyn collections, 1t reproduces the 
final text of the Constable Standard edition, though the further removed 
we are from the author’s latest revision, the less absolute are the grounds 
for regarding it as the best text for all purposes. For the general reader a 
little bibliographical guidance, such as 1s customary in good one-volume 
editions of Shakespeare, would have been helpful. It would not now be 
difficult to name a dozen outstanding studies of Shaw from Chesterton’s to 
Louis Crompton’s, As it is, the impression might well be given that Shaw 
had written nothing else on Candida—certainly nothing more intriguing— 
than the three pieces included in this volume. A reference to the Stanton 
Casebook on ‘Candida’ would have been one way of setting that right. 
(There is no mention of the descriptive subtitles Shaw gave the play: ‘A 
Domestic Play’ in the longhand MS, later changed to ‘A Mystery’.) 
Undergraduates might have been grateful for direction to Charles Shat- 
tuck's study of the differences between the 1893 and 1898 texts of Widow- 
ers’ Houses (‘Bernard Shaw’s “Bad Quarto”; JEGP, LIV). 

The unifying element in the supplementary material is superficial, a 
matter of occasion only Most of the pieces are texts of newspaper inter- 
views drafted by Shaw himself for pubhcity purposes: on the opening of a 
production, or in aggressive retort to critics. Mrs Warren's Profession is 
the play most amply supplied with commentary of this kind, and censor- 
ship is the most frequently recurring topic throughout Shaw’s ephemeral 
writing was always lively, and he used the interview as a dramatic form, 
with simplified characters engaged in a more-or-less farcical bout. The 
technique is well exemplified in this collection, otherwise mainly socio- 
logical in interest. The article, ‘A Dramatic Realist to his Critics’, directly 
related to Arms and the Man, but central to the theory of Shaw’s art, 
demands special mention. (It has also been reprinted in E. J. West's Shaw 
on Theatre.) The chapter contributed by Shaw to Cyril Maude’s The Hay- 
market Theatre (1903). on the abandoned production of You Never Can 
Tell, ends the volume. 


Monash University MARGERY M. MORGAN 


THE BODLEY HEAD MAX BEERBOHM. Edited and introduced by 
David Cecil, London, The Bodley Head, 1970, pp. 390. 


Turis volume of selections contains examples of most of the literary forms 
—short story, novel, essay, parody, dramatic criticism—which Beerbohm 
practised. The only significant omission is of any example of the broadcast 
talks with which he extended his reputation during the nineteen-thirties 
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and early forties. These have already appeared in print (in Mainly on the 
Air, Heinemann, 1946) and have successfully survived the change of 
medium. To my mind, they would have made better reading than the more 
elegant but also somewhat tiresome essays from Yet Again (1909), which 
Cecil prints from the even more polished and pruned revisions of the 1923 
edition. I wish, too, that Cecil had reproduced more of Beerbohm's 
caricatures than just the self-portrait ‘Max on a Holiday’, which is on the 
jacket of the book. It is true that a number of these caricatures were in- 
cluded in Cecil’s biography Max (Constable, 1964) but they would have 
had a special relevance in the new volume. For the prose portraits, which 
are to be found everywhere in Beerbohm’s writings, are all vividly seen, 
and there is the same sure grasp of essential comic detail which informs 
the caricatures 

Cecil has, though, successfully distilled Zuleika Dobson in three brief ex- 
tracts—no mean achievement. Heinemann's The Incomparable Max (1962), 
the only previous Beerbohm anthology, ignored the novel altogether. And 
how right Cecil is to include in his selection eight essays from the late 
collection And Even Now. In these Beerbohm's finest qualities combine 
and complement each other. ‘No. 2. The Pines’, for instance, is enjoyable 
not just because it introduces us to Swinburne and Watts-Dunton in their 
suburban habitat, but because of the characteristic Beerbohm persona 
through which the introductions are made, which is as vividly and en- 
dearingly present to us as are the other two men. Beerbohm's penchant 
for fantasy is also given liberal rein, but not allowed to disrupt the unity 
of the piece. His projection of what it would be like to encounter Swin- 
burne and Watts-Dunton again in Elysium is a brilliantly comic summation 
of their personal characteristics and their relationship as these were known 
to Beerbohm on earth. 

I disagree with Cecil's implication (Introduction, p. 14) that these And 
Even Now pieces are not so good as Zuleika Dobson, Seven Men and Two 
Others, and the best of the parodies. In particular, the parodies of Henry 
James, Rudyard Kipling, etc., however brilliant--and Beerbohm's parodies 
unquestionably are—are examples of a literary form inherently inferior in 
that it calls in question the reader's experience of books rather than his 
experience of life. The And Even Now essays, even where they incorporate 
parody, transcend it. Thus the one on ‘A Clergyman', concerning an en- 
counter between Dr Johnson and a clergyman whose name Boswell does 
not recall, can be viewed as a parody of scholarly exegesis, but is so much 
more than just that. In its discernment, in the sympathetic understanding 
of human nature in which the humour is based, it fully justifies Cecil's 
ascription to Beerbohm of wisdom—despite the lightness of touch and the 
surface elegance 

This is a rewarding anthology and an admirable companion-piece to the 
Cecil biography. 


University of New England J. D. HAINSWORTH. 


BELLOC. A BIOGRAPHICAL ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Herbert van 
Thal and Jane Soames Nickerson. London, Allen and Unwin, 1970, pp. 396. 


Joseph P. R. Hilaire Belloc 
Was very fond of making mock 
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At peers, professors, rich physicians. 

But specially at politicians _ 

Like many of the inky crew 

He loved to smash a name or two 

With champing jaws he chewed the mystery 

Off all the complex themes in history; 
Expressing thus his urge for fiction, 
Rewrote the lot in perfect diction. 

Alas, our later age, uncouth, 

Bored by ‘le style’, preferring truth, 

Views Hilaire onlie as begetter 

Of heaps of somewhat dull belles lettres, 

Revering him, despite his curse, 

For record walks and funny verse. 


MORAL (for the Man of Letters) 
If ın posterity you'd entertain us 
Do something well — don’t just be miscellaneous. 


Cautionary Tales apart, the problem now with Belloc, except for those 
few who remember him as.a public figure, 1s to find anything substantial 
enough to grasp the man by. His vast output— which to the editors of 
this volume: seems to be his main distinction —- somehow fails to add up. 
Perhaps his diversity offends our obsession to specialise and classify; per- 
haps we have lost the taste and patience to appreciate his poised and 
resonant prose. But the fault is also his For all the elegant order of 
his style he ıs gravely undisciplined. This shows generally in the failure 
to produce a coherent ‘oeuvre’; particularly in the methods of his polemi- 
cal and historical writings, which are so unscholarly as to look at times 
like deliberate deceit; and pervasively in his inability to leave anything 
out, in the almost arrogant delusion which he shares with other famous 
men of letters of his time — Chesterton, Shaw, the later Wells — that 
anything he writes down will be worth reading, however superfluous to 
the matter in hand. 

Related to this is a deeper weakness, agam paradoxical in one with so 
idiosyncratic a public image Habitually, even in his historical work, Belloc 
intrudes material which is essentially of personal, even (especially in relig- 
ious matters) of private significance; but he almost never communicates a 
significant ‘persona’. In the fiction, especially, the man comes dangerously 
close to being nothing but the style. Only in The Path to Rome and The 
Cruise of the ‘Nona’, through (I think) the enthralling physical drama of 
endurance and danger, does a sufficiently interesting authorial personality 
emerge to give any sustaining interest to the various private intellectual 
concerns explored along the route. These travel books also benefit, of 
course. from the old picaresque device of the journey-motif. which main- 
tains shape and purpose through the incidental entertainments built along 
it. 

This ‘Biographical Anthology’ sets out ‘to give representation to the 
differing facets of the man and his genius’. The nature of that genrus, I felt 
throughout, may make this a misguided way of introducing new readers to 
Belloc, since ‘representation’ only fragments further what is already frag- 
mentary, and the chronological arrangement used here becomes irritating 
when it scatters even its three cautionary tales over two hundred and fifty 
pages. But, granted the principle, the extracts are well chosen and the 
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editors have with commendable frequency given items such as essays and 
‘lives’ in their entirety, holding the effect of miscellaneity just within 
bounds, 

As a substantial sampling of Belloc, the volume thus has merit, but as a 
centenary tribute to him it is marred by :ditorial shortcomings Their 
proof-reading is poor, and both the extracts and the editorial passages 
contain frequent errors, one unforgivably making nonsense of a crux in 
the lecture On Translation. Equally serious, and even ungentlemanly, is 
the omission of the lady editor’s name from thc title page, although. in 
the usual way, she appears in full on the dust jacket. The biographical 
information given in their (?) interspersed editorial commentaries is 
scrappy and disordered — the shattering effect on Belloc of his wife's 
death 1s mentioned only at the time of their marriage, not in its proper 
place, and his parliamentary career, too, is begun but never ended 

Most serious are the editors’ own literary limitations. As they aim at 
an uncertain audience one could (with effort) forgive them for writing 
of ‘starlike quality... secure in the literary irmament’; but no editors of 
Belloc should permit themselves inelegancies like 'apart from the above 
named book of no less than thirty-nine essays’ or ‘A Levantine merchant 
regales his nephews day by day of how he had acquired position and 
wealth by his devious crafty nature and how he outwitted his inferiors and 
betters!’ The timely exclamation mark is their own One can only say 
that they have remained remarkably untouched by their prolonged con- 
tact with one of the supreme stylists in modern English 


University of Canterbury ROGER ROBINSON 


A LINGUISTIC GUIDE TO ENGLISH POETRY. Geoffrey N. Leech. 
London and Harrow, Longmans (English Language Series), 1969, pp. xv + 
240 


Ir is perhaps a sad comment on the development of English studies that a 
rather obviously sensible book like this, which tries to marry linguistics 
to literary criticism in a discussion of many often very interesting examples, 
should appear at all. But we live in an age in which linguistic and literary 
studies have tended to become increasingly divorced from each other. Some 
extreme linguists do not see that literary criticism 1s a composite skill for 
which much more js needed than an understanding of language in a narrow 
sense, while some extreme literary critics seem uninterested in, or are quite 
averse to, thorough linguistic study, and—not totally without reason—par- 
ticularly the work of those linguists who they think claim too much literary 
value for their findings, are dogmatic system-builders, and theoreticians 
rather than fully informative on the facts of the language. 

We can disagree about the methods, but it should of course be self- 
evident that linguistic knowledge and understanding are an indispensable 
part of literary criticism. Elias Schwartz, in College English, November 
1970, p. 190, says that ‘though linguists may tell us a great deal about 
language, they can tell us nothing about literature’ The point surely is that 
literary criticism must inevitably start with linguistic investigation, though 
it will, and should, go much beyond that. But the way to ‘literature’, which 
in Schwartz’s statement becomes—against all fact and reason—totally 
separated from its primary means, can only go through language. Linguists 
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individually may be unable to say something about the purpose of linguistic 
phenomena, but they can certainly point at their presence, and we cannot 
very well begin to talk about the purpose of facts without first observing 
them 

Geoffrey Leech is a linguist who regularly recognizes the limitations of 
a strictly linguistic approach in literary criticism. His awareness forces him 
into some quite good criticism when he wants to illustrate the literary 
function of the linguistic facts which he very competently observes. But 
it 1s perhaps a trifle ironic that when the ‘guide’ is successful, this is be- 
cause Leech shows that a varied range of linguistic techniques can be used 
in criticism rather than that the critic is made to feel that any particular 
linguistic method is binding on him, leave alone able to provide literary 
answers ready-made. 

I do not find a great deal to quarrel with, except that unfortunately 
Leech’s literary insight fails him when he discusses metre (Chapter 7). As 
a linguist, he adheres to the doubtful notion of isochronism, in which 
abstract patterns are postulated on the basis of the individual's subjective 
perception. Yet he does not seem able to conceive of metre as an abstrac- 
tion within the literary artefact. Conventional metrical scansion of course 
does not do justice to the speech rhythm inherent in the language or ap- 
parent in an individual's performance, but this is because ıt notates some- 
thing quite different. For perceptive accounts of metre one still has to turn 
to literary men like Wimsatt and Beardsley, or Harvey Gross, and not to 
linguists like Whitehall, Roger Fowler, Chatman or Leech. Apparently the 
humanist is prepared to have faith in an assumption derived from his 
awareness of prosodic background as well as of the linguistic facts, where 
the physical scientist very precisely notes only those facts themselves. How- 
ever, there is nothing to prevent a scientist from becoming a humanist if 
he so chooses and is able to, and similarly vice versa. In principle the critic 
can, and I think should, combine the two in one person, and on the whole 
I feel Mr Leech succeeds quite well in doing so. 


University of Otago JOOST DAALDER. 


THE SEAMLESS WEBB-—Language-Thinking, Creature-Knowledge, Art- 
Experience Stanley Burnshaw, London, Állen Lane The Penguin Press, 
1970, pp xii + 320. 


I IMAGINE this is the only book about poetry which brings in as relevant 
the existence of 'permanent adult homosexual partnership . . . among 
porpoises, monkeys, giraffes, elephants! Mr Burnshaw’s ‘seamless web’ 
is the biological continuum from amoeba to man repeated in the essential 
indivisibihty of the physiological and the psychological in man himself. 
With the emergence of language and self-awareness, however, ‘continuity 
breaks up into divisiveness in the three crucial aieas simultaneously. Man 
becomes alienated from the rest of living creation, from his fellow human 
beings, and from himself.’ This Fall, however, is not complete, and man 
seeks constantly both physiologically and psychologically to recover the 
lost paradise of oneness with nature: ‘the brain, when its rhythmical uni- 
son is broken by an upsetting idea, at once actrvates its resources so that 
it can return to its synchronous beating.’ And the same with the body. 
And the same with the artist: ‘the organism becomes burdened. When 
it cannot find relief, it becomes literally overburdened . . . with a poet the 
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accumulation becomes associated and involved with a specific kind of 
verbal expression that affords relief” ‘For the poem as a whole and 
in its units is, above all, an act of uniting. And to respond by experienc- 
ing its act of uniting is to relive, for the duration and with the whole of 
one’s being, an indefinable sense of organic creature unity such as per- 
vaded our creature-existence when it “knew” itself part of the seamless web 
of creation.’ This seems to be at odds with the evidence Mr Burnshaw 
provides of linguistic and aesthetic processes in birds and mammals: in 
the mouse, for example, that ‘performed a solo varied in pitch, sometimes 
for as long as ten minutes, apparently . . . not motivated either by sex 
or territoriality as he sat in a closet in an overshoe filled with popcorn.’ 
‘Moreover, the chimpanzee artist works with extraordinary concentration. 
When stopped, he grows angry; when prevented from completing a draw- 
ing, he flies into rages; and he cannot be forced to continue working on a 
picture once he regards it as finished.’ This ought to mean that alienation 
appears earlier in the evolutionary process than man, but Mr Burnshaw 
is not as explicit here as he might be. 

Mr Burnshaw presents a great deal of fascinating detail about bower- 
birds, bees, brains and the biosphere but much of it is not made relevant. 
In the crucial areas of linguistics and anthropology, moreover, his informa- 
tion is less up to date; Chomsky gets only a brief reference and the im- 
plications of Lévi-Strauss’s work are not really considered. In other sec- 
tions Mr Burnshaw discusses inspiration and imagination, metaphor and 
versification, theories of the function of poetry, symbolism, the New 
Critics, literary taste and fashion, the translation of poetry, the value of 
reading aloud, and the problem of belief. Here a good deal of useful 
material is gathered together from a wide range of sources, and Mr 
Burnshaw as a practising poet says much that 1s worth saying or repeating. 
But again the detail is not closely enough related to the main theses 

As for the theses themselves, they are surely part of the truth about the 
genesis and function of poetry. But they are not the whole truth about 
poetry for at least one reason: Mr Burnshaw has over-emphasised the 
single organic cause and effect at the expense of the immense variety that 
poems exhibit. We might agree that Mac Fleckno, Beowulf and the 
Ode to Psyche are all by-products of an organic imbalance in their authors, 
and that each satisfies its readers in ways that have something in common; 
but is this common origin and this common effect the most important aspect 
of these works? 


Monash University D. C. MUECKE. 


SELECTED LITERARY ESSAYS. C. S. Lewis, ed. W. Hooper. Cambridge 
University Press, 1969, pp. xx + 330. 


Tus is probably about the best of the Lewisiana which, under the guidance 
of his former friend and secretary Walter Hooper, have been appearing 
regularly since Lewis's death in 1963. Its contents have been neither rescued 
from the waste paper basket, like the regrettable indulgences in Of Other 
Worlds (1966), nor resurrected from the juverilia, like the Narrative Poems 
published in 1969. The twenty-two essays here all come from Lewis's long 
and prolific critical maturity (1932-62), and comprise all his occasional 
writings on language and literature except those in his Studies in M edieval 
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and Renaissance Literature, the essay on the English prose Morte, and 
three from Rehabilitations (which three are only marginally concerned 
with language and literature anyway). The collection is informatively foot- 
noted, with a semi-biographical introduction of some interest. Apparently 
a fair number of the essays had their origin in papers read by Lewis as an 
undergraduate to his tutor, Professor F. P. Wilson. How nice he must 
have been to teach! 

In spite of the editor’s claim, however, few of these essays are really 
inaccessible, at least in a university library. Over half are printed in Re- 
habilıtations and Other Essays (1939) and They Asked for a Paper (1962), 
and of the rest most can readily be found in periodicals or in collections 
like the Tiventieth Century Interpretations series. 

The layout of the book 1s open to criticism. Such posthumous collections 
clearly do two things: they continue the author's original purpose of dis- 
cussing certain writers and topics; and they also show us something about 
the author himself—his developing attitudes and mental processes. In the 
light of this second function, the arrangement of the essays is perplexing: 
they are arranged chronologically by subject, beginning in the middle ages 
and ending with psycho-analysis and anthropology— with the interesting 
essay on Four Letter Words tucked intriguingly between Addison and A 
Note on Jane Austen. Perhaps they would have been better printed in 
order of composition, thus also providing a handy graph of the develop- 
ment of Lewis's tastes and ideas—a subject still much in need of balanced 
elucidation. muddled as it ıs by the conflicting currents of uncritical adula- 
tion and ideological hostility (the world consists of muscular curates and 
acrid Leavisites; only you and I, dear reader, discriminate). 

But this rearrangement one can do for oneself. It may indeed be worth 
the effort; since Lewis is least self-conscious in his literary writings, we 
may have here the best index of his mind at work. Between the pains- 
takingly catalogued minutiae of The Alliterative Metre (1935) and the 
magisterial simplicity of Metre (1960) lies one of the most interesting 
intellectual lifetimes of the twentieth century. But much disservice has been 
done to it by the personality cult that has grown up among some of Lewis's 
friends and pupils. If therefore the ‘objective’ arrangement of essays in 
this book is a sign of a swing away from that, I would be the last to 
object. 


Massey University R. A. NEALE. 


THE CONFINES OF CRITICISM. The Cambridge Inaugural, 1911. A. 
E. Housman. Edited with notes by John Carter. Cambridge University Press. 
1969, pp. 54 


THE PRACTICE OF CRITICISM. D. W. Rawlinson. Cambridge Uruver- 
sity Press, 1968, xvii + 230 


How many University teachers today, I wonder, would draw the same 
distinction that Housman drew ın 1911 between scholarship as a science 
and criticism as a rare art? Certamly not Mr Rawlinson, the author of 
The Practice of Criticism. ‘Scholarship, in short, is not literary crıticism,’ 
declared Housman; ‘and of the duties of a Latin Chair literary criticism 
forms no part.’ And he went on to suggest that the appearance of a literary 
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critic was as rare as Halley's comet. For Mr Rawlinson, on the other hand, 
criticism lies within the compass of all intelligent, sensitive readers, though 
he rightly warns us against regarding the literature of criticism as a 
short cut to the works themselves. What he offers is a well-argued defence 
of ‘practical criticism’, and an excellent course, based on his experience of 
teaching overseas students 

Mr Rawhnson succeeds remarkably well in disengaging ‘practical cri- 
ticism’ from its polemical context. He removes prejudice by clearing up 
popular misunderstandings about its aims and methods, Its main aim, as 
he sees it, 1s to develop individual response. He makes no extravagant 
claims for it, but insists rather on its close ıelatıon to all other forms of 
literary study. ‘Practical criticism should never be thought of as some- 
thing isolated from and inconsistent with work done in other courses’. 
This synthetic approach does not lead to any false emphasis on literary 
history It 15 good to see the traditional arguments about 'necessary back- 
ground’ so firmly refuted Having taught in an African University for 
many years and subsequently in an Australian University, I can fully en- 
dorse his views on the distracting irrelevance of special background studies 
for overseas students As he remarks. ‘the worst error underlying the 
“background” misconception is that it underestimates literatures power to 
communicate itself, its power to approximate the remote and familiarise 
the wonderful, as Johnson remarked of Shakespeare's art. For this unique 
power is substituted all too often the verbiage of pseudo-scholarship, no: 
only in African and Asian Universities, but in Universities where Englisn 
is the first language. 

The form of The Practice of Criticism is simple. A third of its contents 
consists of well-chosen passages of poetry and prose. Half of these are 
made the subject of detailed commentary and analysis Less satisfactory 
are the brief ‘Notes on Exercises not Discussed in the Text’. Here the 
brevity might easily be mistaken for glib dogmatism by the unfriendly 
reviewer, but clearly such sharp pointers will be needed by many users 
of the book. Provided students are warned not to emulate the style of 
this part of the book, but are encouraged to cultivate the admirable com- 
bination of sensitivity and detachment displayed in the main chapters, 
all will be well. Each chapter centres on some critical problem, familiar 
to all experienced teachers. For example, Chapter 2 seeks to overcome 
'eye-reading prejudice’ through a detailed comparison of Wordsworth's ‘A 
slumber did my spirit seal’ and Hartley Coleridge's emotionally shallow 
‘She passed away like morning dew’. The reader is invited to ‘hear’ each 
poem, to become sensitive to tone and rhythm, and through such correc- 
tions of ‘eye-reading prejudice’, to respond to each appropriately. When 
so many other advocates of practical criticism have confounded moral and 
aesthetic lapses, ıt is specially heartening to read Rawlınson’s concluding 
remarks on Hartley Coleridge’s innocent piece: “The poet hasn’t revealed 
any really despicable hollowness; he has merely thrown off a very trivial 
piece of poetasting’. Other chapters deal with the fallacy of believing that 
good poetry must necessarily be highly visual, comparisons between early 
and late Shakespearean verse. relevance and irrelevance in response, emo- 
tion and emotionality, meaning stated and meaning created, and various 
problems relating to adequate responses to different types of prose. Par- 
ticularly worthy of notice is the excellent use Rawlinson makes of early 
drafts of poems. And since so many students feel obliged to praise one 
poem at the expense of another in ‘compare and contrast’ exercises, the 
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reminder that such contrasted poems as Jonson's "To Heaven’ and Donne's 
‘Thou hast made me’ can give equal but different pleasures will provide a 
useful corrective to the average student's see-saw scale of judgment. 

The discussion of prose occupies a less important place than that of 
poetry. This is something of a limitation to the practical value of the 
book. If my own experience as a teacher and an examiner is at all typical 
it would seem that most students require more rather than less practice and 
guidance in learning to respond to the varieties of English prose. While 
I agree that prose analysis should never assume the status of an esoteric 
skill, I doubt whether Rawlinson's passages will do much more than re- 
inforce obvious contrasts between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ prose. But, all in all, 
this is a very good book. I now look forward to putting it to the test 
with my own students. 

The publication of the full text of Housman’s inaugural has been 
eagerly awaited in some quarters, but there is little to satisfy or excite 
the curious reader in the printed texts. Housman refused to allow either 
the Cambridge or the Oxford University Press to publish his inaugural, 
becauwe he ‘was unable to verify a statement which it contained as to 
the text of Shelley’s Lament of 1821.’ Is it not strange that the same scru- 
pulous regard for accuracy that prevented publication earlier did not ex- 
press itself more obviously in recording accurately the original reading 
in Shelley's poem? It seems to me that Housman’s inaugural, and all it 
represents, belongs to that tradition of unpublished masterpieces in desk 
drawers, so firmly cherished at Oxford and Cambridge, a tradition that 
excuses a lifetime of inactrvity or misplaced industry by reference to the 
magic term ‘perfectionism’. One cannot help noticing the contrast between 
Housman’s indulgent treatment of his idle Cambridge predecessors and 
his savage onslaught on industrious German scholars. But it was the 
hapless Swinburne who received the distilled esence of Housman’s schol- 
arly disdain, for Swinburne had singled out for special praise the line 
‘Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, as a line that thrilled the 
veins and drew tears to the eyes, and, to his delight, Housman had dis- 
covered that the unmetrical line was a compositor’s error In fact, as the 
facsimiles reproduced in an appendix show, Housman was inaccurate in 
detail but accurate in his main claim: 

The one verse, in Shelley or in English, of more drvine and sovereign 
sweetness than any other is the verse, not of Shelley, but of a com- 
positor. Mr Swinburne’s veins were thrilled, and tears were drawn to 
Mr Swinburne’s eyes, by a musprint. 


No doubt lecturers on textual scholarship will now add the full docu- 
mentary details to their armoury of weapons to be discharged at uniformed 
critics. But the victory will be hollow. That Shelley left a 10 mm gap after 
‘summer’ suggests that he was not content with the line. It establishes his 
intention, but differences in aesthetic response are not automatically settled 
by reference to a poet's intention The confusion of scholarship and cri- 
ticism rebounds on Housman’s own head. 

On putting these two books down, I am overwhelmed by the contrast 
between the deadness of the tradition Housman epitomises and the life- 
giving qualities of the Cambridge school of English criticism, represented 
by Mr Rawlinson. I find Housman's famous inaugural leaves me pro- 
foundly depressed, with its finely chiselled prose, its lifeless certitude, its 
Olympian arrogance and needless savagery It is a relief to turn to Mr 
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Rawlinson’s life-enhancing pages, which so positively convey the joys 
of reading great works of literature 


University of Adelaide JOHN COLMER 


THE STRATEGY OF TRUTH. A Study of Sir Thomas Browne. 
L. Nathanson. Chicago, and London, University of Chicago Press, 1967, 
pp. ıx + 241. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. SELECTED WRITINGS. Edited by Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes. London, Faber and Faber, 1968. 


AUTHORS like Sir Thomas Browne, who cannot be neatly categorized, 
whose writings can be accused of such basic Haws as ‘lack of architectonic 
structure’. yet who obstinately survive by reason of an imaginatrve power 
to which most readers respond, set a challenge to the sophisticated modern 
critic who scorns what Leonard Nathanson dismisses as ‘the appreciation 
of personality or style as a detachable element’ (p. 5). How is Browne to 
be rescued? Of course his prose rhythms have been subjected to elaborate 
analysis, but this alone is not enough; he must satisfy on more compre- 
hensive grounds. 

Mr Nathanson’s solution is to argue that Browne's platonic epistemology, 
"with its hierarchical valuation of custom, nature, and Idea encompassing 
all experience and knowledge’ (p.91), functions as a thematic and struc- 
tural principle in Religio Medici, Urn Buriai, and The Garden of Cyrus, 
and that these works can be read as ‘mimetic essays’ shaped by ‘an action 
of ideas’ (p. viii). He admits that the elemental attitudes that he is dis- 
cussing were taken for granted by Browne and his readers, but suggests; 
‘What they allow us to see are the possibilities of signification for the 
issues and arguments which, though they take their final meaning only in 
relation to the entire work, have to be interpreted accurately as particulars 
in order for them to produce in combination the total effect which in turn 
gives them individual meaning.’ (pp. 91-2). This passage will help to sug- 
gest what is wrong with the book. Mr Nathanson appears to be trying to 
make subtle distinctions, but does he succeed in communicating any valid 
meaning to the reader? Some of his statements will not bear looking into: 
for instance, in Religio Medici, "The reconciliation of science with faith and 
of his religion with toleration creates drama and tension’ (p. 8i—my italics). 
When, to justify his concept of the ‘mimetic essay’, he writes: ‘The Platonic 
definition of the relative authority of custom, nature, and Idea was Browne's 
implicit norm for classifying and judging the particulars which constitute 
his essay. As this norm is applied repeatedly through the Religio, a pattern 
18 established, a pattern which I call, analogically, an “action”. This pattern 
or action cannot be discerned at the leve! of surface organization...’ 
(p. 92). One wants to protest that 1t is most misleading to use ‘pattern’ and 
‘action’ as interchangeable terms, and that such Janguage makes his project 
appear pretty desperate. Indeed, so far as I understand what he means, I 
would say that Mr Nathanson has not established his thesis, though he does 
offer some useful aids to the reader of Browne. He stresses the need for 
evaluation, but in fact he is at his best in Part One, ‘Contexts and Method’, 
where the account in Chapter H of the development of the Platonic 
tradition in religion, philosophy, and science as a context for the study of 
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Browne, though necessarily sketchy, is stimulating and valuable. It is when 
he applies his thesis to the three particular works that one remains un- 
convinced. In his relatively brief treatment of Urn Burial and The Garden 
of Cyrus he rightly argues, against Professor Frank L. Huntley, that, despite 
the close relationship between the two works which Huntley brilliantly 
demonstrated, they are not equal in value, which of course, as he concedes, 
has always been the orthodox view. But, despite the sound sense in his 
answer to Huntley, when he himself writes of the great fifth chapter of 
Urn Burial, the effect 1s curiously negative: the insistence on the Platonic 
triad does shed some light, but we are not told much to explain the imagin- 
ative splendour In throwing out belletrist ‘appreciation’ Mr Nathanson has 
swamped the baby in the bathwater. 

One small point. It is sometimes suggested that Browne's knighthood 
came to hun in somewhat ca:ual fashion when his monarch visited Nor- 
wich; Mr Nathanson absent-mindedly emulates the indiscriminate generosity 
of Charles II by conferring a posthumous Knighthood on John Evelyn 
(p. 156). | 

Sir. Geoftrey Keynes's one-volume selection of writings by Browne will 
be welcomed by all who do not own his edition of the complete works. 
Hand:omely produced by Faber, it contains not only the revised text of the 
more readily accessible works, Religio Medici, A Letter to a Friend, 
Hydriotaphia, and The Garden of Cyrus, but also part II of Christian 
Morals, and. most usefully, extensive excerpts from Pseudodoxia Epidemica 


a 
University of Sydney THELMA HERRING 


A SOUTH-SEA SIREN. George Chamier. Edited and introduced by Joan 
Stevens. Pp. xx + 325. THE GODWITS FLY. Robin Hyde Edited and 
introduced by Gloria Rawlinson. Pp. xxi + 236. Bach published by Auck- 
land University Press and Oxford University Press, 1970. 


THESE two volumes are the first in a series planned by the University 
of Auckland under the title ‘New Zealand Fiction’, with Professor J. C. 
Reid as general editor. Both novels have been out of print since their 
first editions were exhausted; both have Irterary as well as historical im- 
portance; and both bear out Professor Reid’s claim that they should be 
of interest to ‘not only libraries and students, but the general public’. 

George Chamier’s A South-Sea Siren was originally published in 1895 
In construction and in tone it is an odd combination of the old-fashioned 
and the modern. The leisureliness of the narrative, the moral disquisitions, 
the overt irony at the expense of the characters, end the liberal inclusion 
of barely relevant scenes and settings are reminiscent of Fielding or 
Thackeray. The chapters of philosophical conversation, on the other hand, 
are more like those of Aldous Huxley than those of Peacock or W. H 
Mallock; the ideas are treated neither with satire nor with fantasy, but 
as- contributions to serious intellectual discourse. Chamuer’s method of 
turning from narrative to philosophy or to scene-setting without a word 
of explanation of how he 1s conducting the narrative or what the reader 
may next expect 1s more akin to the twentieth-century technique of juxta- 
position than to the common eighteenth-century principle of variety. 

À South-Sea Siren has a large cast of characters revolving around 
Richard Raleigh, the ‘Philosopher Dick’ of Chamier’s earlier novel. None 
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are very fully developed, for none are treated continuously. The plot is 
episodic, with each chapter in the nature of a short story The sequence 
is not, however, haphazard 

Chapters X, XIII, and XIV, for instance, are taken up chiefly with 
the coquettish assaults of the ladies at Sunnydowns on Raleigh. He is' 
partial to their blandishments, accepts their presents, and generally enjoys 
their innocent visits. He is represented as being fond of dalliance, not 
only in matters of the heart but also in matters of business. 

‘Interrupting these chapters are Chapter XI, devoted to Mr Percival 
Prowler, and Chapter XII, devoted to the machinations of Mrs Wyldc 
(the 'South-Sea Siren’) in other people's love affairs and to the relations 
of her besotted brother, Tom Muster, with his wife. Both chapters serve 
to throw Raleigh’s character into relief Prowler works hard and calcula- 
tingly at evil; Raleigh is easy-going and good-natured Prowler is vicious 
with women; Raleigh is amiable and more or less honourable. Mrs 
Wylde delights in mischief at other people’s expense; Raleigh is consider- 
ate and polite Tom Muster is cruel to his long-suffering wife; Raleigh is 
long-suffering under female attack. 

In plot Chamier relies largely on melodramatic devices. In both Chap- 
ter VI (with Mrs Wylde) and Chapter XIII (with Raleigh) he extracts 
humour from a stream of unwanted and embarrassing visitors. The 
gulling of the innocent by the calculating is used again and again. Dreams 
and nightmares are used for atmosphere, as in the following, typically 
over-written, passage referring to Raleigh: ‘The troubled dreamer awoke 
with a terrified start; with quaking hand he wiped away the cold sweat 
that had gathered on his brow; with distended eye-balls he glared around’ 
(p. 152). 

If Chamiers novel contains startling transitions of subject from onc 
chapter to the next, Robin Hyde’s The Godwits Fly (first published in 
1938) is entirely written in a style of nervous birdlike hopping from one 
subject to another. There is often, in fact, only one sentence per topic. 
The novel is a stream of bright, tenuously connected images clustered 
around places and people rather than events in the plot. 

There is, in fact, hardly a plot at all in the conventional sense. What 
replaces 1t 1s the emotional responses of two characters, Eliza and Carly, 
the intelligent children of a shiftless father and a proud mother. It is a 
novel of the fears, cruelty, and expectations of children growing into ado- 
lescence and young adulthood. All the characters are on a journey in search 
of solidity, happiness, and constancy. All are agitated godwits, migratory 
birds, for whom something other than the present place and time is 
always the most desirable thing. Eliza, the more sensitive, unconventional. 
inquisitive, disobedient. and creative of the two sisters, 1s obviously based 
on Robin Hyde’s own experiences, and it is through her eyes that the 
world ıs seen most starkly and at greatest length. Events are generally pre- 
sented obliquely (‘after-the-event’, as it were), through the responses 
of the characters or through mental flash-backs. 

The lack of connexion between one image and the next can trouble 
the reader: it is a frequent reminder of the author’s mental instability. 
On the other hand, the images often have a Freudian connexion with 
each other, as in those of p.78 or those in the long sequence from p.82 
to p.89. In this sequence there is first Carly’s fantasy that her real father 
is not John Hannay, but her mother’s aristocratic ‘Johannesburg gentle- 
man’. Then John’s wife, Augusta Hannay, has an unexpectedly sympathe- 
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tic response to a poem about ‘evil love’. John’s passion for men he picks 
up in the street and brings home is mentioned. The first of them, Olaf, 
uses a shocking word that is transmuted by the youngest Hannay child 
into ‘Fwog’. Olaf then tells the story of four people sleeping in a cup- 
board-bed. The next of John’s male friends, Harry, brings with him his 
pregnant bride. The third, Joseph, asks Eliza to marry him ‘as soon as 
I get me divorce’. John goes through a ‘Scarlet Woman phase’, saying that 
Eliza ‘had the eyes of a harlot' Finally, there is a startling transition to 
the bush, which, Robin Hyde says, ‘loves Eliza, wants her’. It is one of 
many temporary comforts that Eliza finds. 

Both volumes are provided with notes that explain most of the difficult 
period, topographical, and literary references 


University of Queensland K. L. GOODWIN 


TEN MODERN AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Selected and introduced 
by David Galloway and John Whitley, London, Methuen, 1968, pp. 288. 


THE aims of the editors of this anthology are clearly enunciated in their 
Introduction. The volume is intended primarily 'for the reader who is still 
in the process of making his acquaintance with American literature' (p. 13). 
‘The idea was, first of all, to establish those writers most likely to give 
the reader a sense of the wide-ranging themes and techniques encountered 
in modern American fiction, and then to select a story by each which 
would be representative of the individual writer's work' (p. 13). 

The result is an anthology comprising stories by Sherwood Ander- 
son, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, Eudora Welty, Trilling, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Malamud and Updike, and remarkably rich in its 
variety of themes, style and fictional method. What the aim of representing 
a writer's work as a whole means in practice is illustrated in the inclusion 
of the final section of Faulkner's novel The Unvanquished. This qualifies 
as a short story because of the episodic character of that novel, but is 
hardly a choice one would have made if one had been thinking strictly of 
his short stories. Yet certainly it illustrates what is typical in Faulkner 
better than any other short story 1 can think of 

It is in its introductory sections—both the general introduction at the 
beginning, and the briefer introductions with which each story is prefaced— 
that this anthology is most open to criticism. One can justify limiting the 
selection to short stories, even though the general aim is to illustrate a 
writers achievement as a whole. But, with such an aim in view, it seems 
odd that most of the general introduction should be devoted to a history 
of the development in America of the short story as a literary form. It is 
as if the editors, after all, haven't quite made up their minds what they are 
attempting. And, anyway, what possible value, especially for the reader 
'still in the process of making his acquaintance with American fiction', has 
a summary so brief that it can devote, for instance, a mere four sentences 
to Henry James? 

The intention of the editorial comment which precedes each story is 'to 
suggest how the story relates to the author's work as a whole, and to single 
out some of the qualities which possess that power of "translation", of 
extending, as by a metaphor, the particular, limited experience which we 
are viewing into one of wide referential meaning' (p. 15). Both these aims 
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would have been better served if the commentary had been placed after, 
rather than before each story—that is certainly where it should be read. 
The ambitiousness of the aim of relating each story ‘to the author’s work 
as a whole’ sometimes (with the Faulkner story, for instance) leads to 
such congestion that one feels it would have been more useful just to list 
the fictional works of the author and limit discussion to the story in hand 
and one or two general remarks. The quality of these commentaries is 
also uneven. Sometimes limited space is wasted on triteness or irrelevance: 
‘Professor Trilling’, we are solemnly informed in the two-and-a-half-page 
introduction to his story ‘Of This Time, Of That Place’, ‘is a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; a Senior Fellow of the School of Letters, Indiana University; 
and the recipient of honorary degrees from Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Harvard University’ (p 169). In spite of such occasional 
aberrations, however, there are also useful and perceptive remarks in the 
commentaries. This is an anthology which could be valuable in the class- 
room. The students, one presumes, would have read a particular story 
beforehand; the commentary would provide a starting-point for discussion. 
Used in this way, or just as an anthology for private reading which con- 
tains some unexpected choices, this is a thorcughly worthwhile book. 


University of New England J. D. HAINSWORTH. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Vol. 3 (1800-1900). Edited by George Watson. Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press, 1969, pp. xxiv + 1955. 


THE pleasures of a Bibliography are, like its uses, interestingly accident- 
geared: it is the fortuitous fringe-information one’s sublimal browsing 
brings into one’s ken (as for instance, the fact that Bulwer-Lytton trans- 
lated Horace) that is so rewarding about George Watson’s new and 
tightened Cambridge Bibliography, for all its economics. In general, I 
must confess to a shade of discomfort in the face of some of Mr Watson's 
Beeching-esque rationalisation: 


Worth, G J. The intruder motif in George Eliot’s fiction. In Six 
Studies in nineteenth-century English .iterature and thought, ed 
H. Orel and G. J. Worth, Lawrence, Kansas, 1962. (P.910). 


This is certainly elegant, yet the eye picks up the sense more slowly 
than with traditional punctuation aids. To this extent the savage ex- 
cisions of comma and apostrophe are a disimprovement. (Even here, 
though, my antennae have gleaned a thesis connecting George Eliot, Hardy 
and Novalis: such near-Surrealist collocations convey more by their mere 
presentation to our attention than a whole discursrve argument.) 

It is much more than a revised volume of F. W. Bateson's great Biblio- 
graphy of 1940 Revision, in fact, is not really the word: Mr Watson's 
own Supplement of 1957 is here itself integrated and swamped in a whole 
mass of new material that has appeared in the intervening decade to form 
what is in effect a new work, a scion of the old C.B.E.L., perhaps certainly 
not less independent of it. As Mr Watson’s Preface handsomely acknow- 
ledges, conditions for this kind of scholarship are more favourable now 
than when Bateson undertook the task in the years before Hitler's war, 
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and without it the present edition could hardly have aspired to its actual 
completeness, Yet the really staggering academic output of the post-war 
decades makes it hard at times to recognise the parent mere ‘beneath the 
new isotherms 

The new third volume, therefore, raises some interesting autos What, 
for instance, did people do before Bateson? Does the new burst of Victor- 
ian revaluation enable us to speculate profitably on the point in time at 
which’ one age comes into focus for the next? Or does it reflect merely econ- 
omico-sociological factors, such as that there ıs more research being done 
in more universities in more countries? What are we to make, enfin, of 
this monsterish growth in output? Are the ultimate humanistic aims E 
scholarship furthered or hindered by obligatory research? 

A Bibliography is of course an act of critical evaluation as much as af 
pure scholarship (whatever that might be) Its inclusions and excisions ex- 
press value-judgments which the user must respect (he would have made 
his own, had he done the job), yet which must in turn be scrutinised. Is 
George Borrow, for example, any less ‘minor’ a novelist than ‘Mark Ruth- 
erford'? Or, to put the same point more positively, should we not wince at 
seeing so fine a poet as Dowson sandwiched between ‘Bosie’ and ‘Violet 
Fane’? And so on. Dowson and Lionel Johnson aren't ‘major’ poets, per- 
haps, but ‘Dark Angel’ and ‘Cynara’ are more ‘major’ poems than, any- 
thing by A E. Housman, whose major status ts here preserved. It hardly 
matters, except that convenience is concerned as much as personal pre- 
ference: a straight alphabetical approach (preserving subdivisions of 
time and genre, yet waiving disputes about major or minor status) would 
surely aid the scholar and the student To find, say, George Borrow, 
(here, as in the old CB .E.L., hobnobbing with Dickens and Thackeray) or 
that prime, bore Praed( similarly flattered by the company of Tennyson 
and Browning) might have been easier had one not had to contend with 
the Editor’s estimation of their status Not much, but easier 
. This 18 a more radical criticism than seems consistent with common 
gratitude. It is, after all, a gigantic and indispensable service that has 
been rendered. Especially as one must‘ acquiesce in most of the major 
deviations from Bateson’ The inclusion of Henry James, for instance, 
is as logical and as wise as the at first sight sad exclusion of Colonial- 
Commonwealth literature in toto A perhaps sigmficant step this, for an 
Australian editor to have taken, acknowledging that in this fundamental 
respect relations in this quarter are not as special as they used to be, 
though enforced by the vast and steadily increasing growth of articles 
and books on the field within Commonwealth universities themselves. More 
questionable is the decision (for reasons of eccnomy) to scrap Bateson's 
crossheads, which made it so deliciously easy to sort out a writer’s work 
into genres. This may not matter with major writers, but it is going 
to cause exasperation in the case of fringe figures like Ainsworth, or Wilkie 
Collins, or Sheridan Lefanu A final quibble: limited though the purpose 
of a Bibliography must be to establishing publication dates, might it not 
have been worthwhile in certain important cases, such as Lawrence’s great 
study of Hardy, to indicate when date of composition and of publication 
differ. radically? 

Finally, though, the os fundamental question raised by this volume 
Js one that 1s irrelevant to its actual achievement: what are we to make of 
the vast, absurd and increasingly unmanageable growth of academic pub- 
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lication, of books about books? of research not for its own so much as for 
career’s sake? The most uninterested research becomes, the less disinterested 
it is. The enormous Hopkins section, for example, practically quintupled 
since Bateson, yet already out of date, really offers as much hindrance as 
help to the student and even to the scholar. Purpose in literary scholarship 
really does seem to be sinking beneath economic necessity. And ıt no longer 
seems barbarian to echo Voltaire’s scepticism. Darkness, not light, is the 
result of indiscriminate and basically unmotivated research. Loads would 
be lighter and students better instructed if emphasis were withdrawn from 
on and re-focused on communication, af however transcendental an 
order. 


Unversity of Adelaide - - GEOFFREY THURLEY 


LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. Texte original et traduction par Gérard 
Moignet. Paris, Bibliothèque Bordas, 1969, pp 320. 


PROFESSOR Moignet’s edition of the Chanson de Roland fills a gap which 
many teachers of medieval French literature have felt for some time. 
Whitehead's edition of this poem contains a good text but is rather short 
on peripheral comment: this lack is even mere evident in the edition by 
Calin. Students and teachers alike are obliged to refer to Bédier and 
Jenkins for explanation of the more difficult passages in the poem. Here, 
at last, is an edition which may well become the standard text in many 
Universities. 

The advantages of this publication are many. The text adheres very close- 
ly to the Oxford manuscript, accompanied by a translation in modern 
French which does not try to rival the original in drama and beauty, but 
rather to present a faithful reproduction of the poem. There is a lengthy 
introduction, in which Moignet objectively discusses the ‘past and present 
theories concerning the growth of the chanson de geste as a genre. He does 
not hide the fact, however, that he favours the views held by Riquer and 
Le Gentil, who insist that a compromise must be found to include both 
the traditionalist and individualist points of view. Moignet includes foot- 
notes to explain linguistic peculiarities and aspects of lexicology. placed 
at the foot of the page, and thereby facilitating the study of the poem 
There are useful notes concerning language and versification 

A further addition will be welcomed by all teachers. Moignet includes, 
in an appendix, the texts, with translations, of many of the documents 
pertinent to this poem. Following a traditicn dear to French editors, 
Moignet then quotes a number of ‘judgments’ of the Chanson de Roland. 
He proposes twenty-three subjects which students will find useful to con- 
sider. The edition contains indexes of place names, proper names, and of 
the comments made in foot-notes under the text. We may miss the com- 
plete glossary of the Bédier text (which a modern editor would do well 
to reproduce), but we are grateful to Moignet for the completeness of ‘the 
indexes which he does include 

The edition ıs copiously illustrated and very easy to read. This is by 
no means just another edition of the Chanson dc Roland, as some have been 
m recent years Professor, Moignet’s latest con-rıbution to medieval schol- 
arship will be of benefit to all who study the chanson de geste: 


Strasbourg T Mes JULIAN FAIGAN 
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MOLIERE: LES PRÉCIEUSES RIDICULES. Bronnie Treloar. London, 
Arnold, 1970, pp. 56. 


ONE very great virtue of this study of Les Précieuses Ridicules is the 
stress laid upon the play as ‘a short, topical, satirical entertainment’, in 
which ‘nothing is to be taken too sernously.’ Background information is 
thus centred around the idea of topicality—just what features of use of 
language was Moliére attacking, were the précieuses an identifiable group 
in his time, what was the contemporary reaction to his play, and just 
how radical was this emerging young playwright likely to make his satire? 
Perhaps more than for any other of Moliére’s plays, understanding of Les 
Précieuses ridicules requires such information on the social and dramatic 
setting, which Mrs Treloar contrives to present succinctly, and on the 
basis of a wide range of reading. What emerges most clearly is that 
Moliére is attacking neither an identifiable social group nor one particu- 
lar group language. The language comedy ıs shown to be quite hetero- 
geneous, a commentary on the way people were misusing language at 
the time, while the comic situation and a number of escape clauses re- 
garding the précieuses and the aristocracy indicate that Molière is indulg- 
ing in satire from a safe, in some respects even timidly conservative, 
position. ` 

Mrs Treloar mentions Gossman’s distinction between the ‘open’ and 
the ‘closed’ comedies. Just as apposite, regarding the satirical standpoint, 
would have been that between the ‘safe’ comedies, like this one, where 
the aristocracy is eventually reassured of its own superiority, and the 
‘subversive’ comedies, like L'Ecole des femmes, Dom Juan. and Tartuffe, 
which were rightly seen in their own time as containing some threat 
to the established order 

The coverage of criticism and critical theories about the play is ade- 
quate, there are some sensible comments on the intended effect of comedy, 
and in all. this is an excellent guide to study of the text at undergraduate 
level. 


University of Melbourne C. B. THORNTON-SMITH 


PRELUDE AU SIÈCLE DES LUMIERES EN FRANCE. RÉPERTOIRE 
CHRONOLOGIQUE DE 1680 A 1715. TOME PREMIER 1680-1691. 
Pierre M. Conlon. Genéve, Droz, 1970, pp. 679. 


IN this bibliography, of which we have as yet only the first of four 
volumes, Pierre M. Conlon sets out to provide what he calls a 'répertoire 
chronologique' of works relative to French intellectual and literary life, 
covering the years bridging the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
material is set out chronologically. For each year we find firstly a ‘Journal’, 
day by day annals principally devoted to the births, careers and deaths of 
men of letters and of the performance of plays and the condemnation of 
certain works. This is followed by the listing, without commentary or 
details of contents, of a variety of works by unknown, then by known 
authors. No attempt is made—regrettably, but understandably—-to indicate 
other than the original edition of the titles listed. 

The present reviewer's essential dilemma in discussing this book is that 
ihe introduction (less than one page of text is in fact devoted to such 
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questions) does not, in spite of the space given over to certain problems 
of detail, explain sufficiently clearly either the methods followed in setting 
out the material, nor in sufficient detail the manner of its collection and 
analysis. 

Most of the titles included, we are told, unless another indication is 
given, have been sighted at the Bibliothèque Nationale; other libraries 
are shown by abbreviations; and shelf numbers are grven except when the 
works in question ‘se trouvaient dans des collections plus réduites’ (p. 10). 
In point of fact, the method employed for giving or omitting shelf numbers 
appears to be quite different: they seem to be included for works by un- 
known authors—always a problem to find in traditional library catalogues 
and particularly so as far as the Bibliothéque Nationale is concerned—and 
left out when the author's name will enable copies to be located more 
readily. No explanation other than the full form of the abbreviation, is 
given of the terms priv. (privilége), perm. (permis d'imprimer), app. 
(approbation) used in some entries, but one assumes that the dates for 
these (as for ach. (achevé d'imprimer)) are taken from the printed works 
themselves, not from other records. The lists of sources, both at the 
beginning and at the end of the volume, are surprisingly devoid of detail 
for a work of bibliography. 

More regrettable perhaps than such questions of presentation is the lack 
of information on what exactly this checklist represents. The Bibliothèque 
Nationale collection is the principal source of titles, but we are not told 
what catalogues were used, nor on what basis they were exploited. How 
systematic and complete were the surveys made in the other libraries 
cited? The author has ‘parcouru les périodiques principaux du temps and 
‘étudié la correspondance de bon nombre d'écrivains', but again we are not 
sure of the extent nor of the degree of thoroughness of this examination. 
Some indication of the kinds of works omitted (and of the exceptions 
made) is given, but only in the most general of terms; and, indeed, the 
nearest we find to a definition of what has been included is the following: 
‘les livres publiés par des Frangais dans des domaines aussi différents que 
la littérature, la théologie et les sciences’. In how restrictive a sense are we 
to read that statement? Against what kind of precise criteria are we to 
judge those omissions the author foresees, as a prudent bibliographer must? 
This source book does not claim to be a complete listing of the French 
imprints of the period—a fundamental task yet to be undertaken and 
which will require teams of workers and the use of modern information 
retrieval techniques. But precisely because of this, the lack of an in- 
terpretative commentary of any kind is the more regrettable here, as even 
when a full retrospective catalogue is available, we shall still no doubt fee! 
the need of annotated specialized listings as guides to particular areas of 
study. . 

The above discussion of what may be, from the point of view of the 
bibliographer and indeed the general user, shortcomings in Pierre M. 
Conlon's checklist cannot of course cancel out the obvious immediate 
utility of this compilation nor indeed the enormous care, patience and 
knowledge inherent in its execution. Such criticism will perhaps even seem 
quite beside the point to the student of the thought of the Enlightenment, 
who will now have on his shelves a mine of information yielding innumer- 
able references to be pursued towards a deeper understanding of this 
crucial period of French intellectual life. 

Macquarie University ANGUS MARTIN. 
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BEAUMARCHAIS, CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Brian N. Morton. 
Paris, Nizet, 1969. Tome I (1745-1772), pp. xxxviii + 250. Tome II (1773- 
1776), pp. 280. 


AT last the task of assembling the collected correspondence of Beau- 
marchais has been tackled. Brian Morton, while conceding that this edition 
is not complete (Introduction to T. I, p. xxxiii), intends to present some 
1500 letters, including about 300 as yet unpublished. In the first two 
volumes there are 408 items 1n all. The third volume to appear will cover 
the years 1777-1778, and will contain notably the letters to Mme de 
Godeville. 

There is, in these early letters, disappointingly little reference to the 
theatre. And yet this is the period of the parades, Eugénie, Les Deux Amis 
and the Barbier. It is an unfortunate fact that, while literature was certainly 
one of Beaumarchais’ major interests, his other activities absorbed most of 
his time and nearly all his letter-writing energy. His principal correspond- 
ents in these two volumes? His father and sisters, Pauline Le Breton, 
Durand (the fiancé of his sister Lisette, and later business associate), Pâris- 
Duverney, Sartines, Vergennes. Family letters, business letters, letters beg- 
ging for release from prison, diplomatic letters: what general impressions 
do they leave? In the first volume, especially, the uneasy co-existence of 
sentiment and calculation in his life (His rather callous attitude towards 
Pauline Le Breton contrasts strangely with the series of affectionate letters 
to his family from Madrid.) And in the second volume, the nightmare of 
his incarceration at For-L'Evéque (no physical discomfort, but the torture 
of being immobilized, for a man caught up in a score of ventures requiring 
his personal direction, and threatened by an immediate appeal to the 
Parlement by La Blache); and the intriguing overlap of his opportunism 
and his faithful service to the Crown as secret agent. There must be some 
doubt about the dignity with which he carried out this latter rôle. Accord- 
ing to Marie Antoinette, Louis XVI regarded him as ‘un fou’, while Maria 
Theresa, after receiving Beaumarchais at the Austrian court in 1774, im- 
mediately had him placed under house-arrest as an 'intrigant'. Yet Ver- 
gennes took him seriously enough to make him head of the (secretly) 
state-financed company formed to aid the American insurgents. 

The editor has added explanatory footnotes, where necessary, to each 
letter, and has completed each volume with an index of noms cités. The 
latter is, unfortunately, often unhelpful: there js no indication to which 
page one should turn for the biographical notes on a particular person 
(e.g. in T. II, for Miromesnil, it is the third of four page references, for 
Texier, it is the seventh of the eight references given); often, the bio- 
graphical footnote has no mention at all in the index (e.g. Dubois de 
Fosseux, T I, p. 57; Gaudin de la Brenellerie, T. II, p. 5); moreover, there 
may in fact be no biographical note at all (e.g. for Vergennes, who enjoys 
22 references in the index to T. II), although admittedly the editor warns 
that certain major figures do not warrant a biography. Senders and ad- 
dresses of letters are as a rule not indexed. An index of correspondents 
would be a useful addition to the last volume (where the editor has already 
promised to indicate, in an appendix, the source of each letter). The 
decision not to correct Beaumarchais' erratic spelling may achieve intimacy 
of a sort, but it does make the reading of certain letters a more tedious 
matter than it would otherwise be. Obvious misprints are not frequent. 
(Among the more serious ones: T. I, p. 69, 1. 9—this line should read: 
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conitesse', à moi et à Julie, si belles, si touchantes, si remplies. T. I, p. 201, 

‘1 38: for se montrer read se monter. T. Il, p. 33, L 16: for indiquant read 
indignant.) Finally, where is the letter referred to on p. ix of the Intro- 
duction, which is dated 20/9/1764 (and which Thomas dates 16/9/1764) ? 


University of Sydney DONALD WALKER. 


ETUDES SUR LE ROMANTISME. Jean-Pierre Richard. Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1970, pp. 288. 


GERARD GENETTE recently demonstrated (in Figures, II) that Balzac’s 
'psychology' is not so much a science (or an art) of human motivation as 
a technique of verisimilitude, a literary device having a literary function, 
and not necessarily answerable to requirements of truth. The long essay 
that opens M. Richard's new book, ‘Corps et décors balzaciens', places the 
whole of Balzac’s ‘realism’ in a similarly subservient role to poetic needs: 
the world of the novels is displayed in convincing detail to be primarily 
decipherable in terms of certain characteristic imaginative options. The first 
of these is precisely that the world should be decipherable; and the two 
other main ones are a ‘lyrisme de la puissance’ and a ‘passion de l'agence- 
ment which set up a kind of dialectic of la force and la forme, the end- 
result being a meaningful but self-subsistent universe, 'totalité oà chaque 
élément ne prend son vrai relief qu'en se rattazhant à l'ensemble de l'archi- 
tecture’. The critic’s patient and constantly illuminating exploration of this 
universe leaves one convinced that, like the dining-room in the pension 
Vauquer, it forms ‘un décor d'intention certes réaliste, mais de réalité tout 
onirique'. 

The series of essays which follow, under the title of ‘Petite suite poétique’, 
are in one sense further examples of criticism as the exploration of individ- 
ual ‘oneiric landscapes’ (the word paysage has become one of M. Richard’s 
key terms). Many of them have a spatial emphasis reminiscent of Georges 
Poulet, whose work 1s frequently and approvingly quoted. But whereas in 
Poulet the point de départ is most often a purely existential form of cogito, 
M. Richard's essays centre on the imaginative function assumed by writing 
itself. the art of verbal creation, in relation to the poet's mental universe. 
For example, Vigny’s world is seen in terms of distance on a vertical axis, 
and the role of genius is that of mediating between the extremes; the 
separation of idea and expression along the same axis and the problem of 
bringing them together is thus at the source of ‘la si importante mythologie 
du symbole'. Or Hugo is fascinated by chaos, and his rhetoric is determined 
by that fascination: ‘Ecrire, d'abord, pour lui, c'est faire être le chaos (...) 
Mais c'est aussi le dominer scripturalement (...)'. Equally interesting and 
intricate essays, which cannot even be so baldly summarized here, are 
devoted to Lamartine, Musset and Guérin. 

The final essay, 'Sainte-Beuve et l'objet litteraire', is similarly conceived, 
but it 1s concerned with the function of critical writing in a mental land- 
scape characterized by a taboo on direct, searching penetration of objectal 
and human reality, so that the only possible approach is an oblique one, 
figured for example by 'l'oiseau frólant de son aile l'immobilité liquide 
[d'un lac]’. In this world, criticism becomes the patient exploration of ex- 
ternal envelopes, the slow intuition of secret depths which can be discerned 
only through surface signs, and expressed only ‘metaphorically’. M. Richard 
makes this important observation: 
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Il se peut que tout langage critique—ou du moins tout langage hérité 
de Sainte-Beuve, de Baudelaire, de Proust, doive se résigner à la méta- 
phore, c'est-à-dire à un mode d'expression non-littéral, chargé. 

In this view, Sainte-Beuve’s critical techniques are not so much opposed 
to those of modern critique d'interprétation as they are symptomatic of its 
assumptions and methods. The view is so unexpected, that it is perhaps 
not surprising that we find lines of the essay are devoted to a meditation 
on the problem of critical truth: ‘Fidélité médiatrice, infidélité excitante, tel 
est sans doute le double ressort de la fonction critique’. 

But M. Richard's own fidelity to Romanticism is not in doubt. Perhaps 
it lies precisely in his faith in human 'depths' that are mediated by htera- 
ture although they ultimately elude the critical grasp; and in the 'meta- 
phoric' approach (Roland Barthes would say 'periphrastic which affords 
us the pleasure of reading critical prose which for refinement, precision 
and evocativeness, is unsurpassed. 


University of Sydney ROSS CHAMBERS. 


LE ROMAN ET LA MUSIQUE EN FRANCE SOUS LA MONARCHIE 
DE JUILLET. Joseph Marc Bailbé. Paris, Lettres Modernes, 1969, pp. 
446 + XVIII plates. 


THERE is a frequently quoted sentence in Proust which sets out to 
mime the florid curve of Chopin's characteristic musical phrase, but suc- 
ceeds at the same time in defining the shape of the Proustian sentence. 
Something similar has occurred in this interesting and useful study of 
music in the French novel between 1830 and 1848: over and above his 
immediate aim, M. Bailbé has caught an essentia? element in the spirit of 
second-generation French Romanticism The reasons are the same: just 
as there is indeed something 'musical' and Chopin-esque in Proust's style, 
so too there was a real affinity between the spirit of Romantic music 
and the poetic aspirations of novelistic prose under the July monarchy. 

Others (notably Mme Th Marix-Spire and M. Léon Guichard) have 
concerned themselves with various aspects of the interférences between 
music and literature in the Romantic period. But this book is based on 
a heroic piece of research, involving not only literature but the his- 
tory and sociology of music, and within literature not only such 
redoubtables as Balzac, Stendhal, Hugo and Sand, but also the innumerable 
minor authors, for whom M. Bailbé displays interest and sympathy, and 
some of whom will perhaps owe to his curiosity and enthusiasm for their 
work a measure of rehabilitation. M. Bailbé is rightly convinced that 
the sensibility of a period cannot be grasped by recourse to its great 
writers alone, and his research among the second and third rate novelists 
has the merit of revealing aspects of musical taste (e.g. an appreciation of 
Schubert and even Berlioz) and technical experiments (for instance, in 
conveying the operation of psychological mechanisms through the de- 
scription of musical sensations) which exclusive readers of masterworks 
might not suspect. 

The book opens with a kind of sociological survey of musical life as 
it is reflected in the novels of the period: “Toute la société ( . .) ressent 
un immense besoin de musique'. The different theatres and halls with their 
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specific repertoires and audiences, the characteristic phenomena of the 
virtuoso and the prima donna, the ubiquity of the organ-gnnder, the 
romance and the soirée musicale (this latter offering the novelist a use- 
ful device of presentation), the crisis in taste reflected in the hesitation 
between ‘melody’ and ‘harmony’ (associated with Italian and German 
music respectively); all these things interested the novelists, who, with 
varying degrees of musical competence and literary skill, incorporated 
them into the subject matter of their novels. 

Going beyond subject-matter, the second part of the book, which moves 
from a study of the musicianly qualities of the Romantic hero to an 
analysis of novels which have a musician as their hero, is centrally con- 
cerned (although M. Bailbé does not use this word) with the ‘myth’ 
of music as a revealer of sensibility. It reveals -o the individual the depths 
within himself, stirring his memory, his emotions and his mmagination, 
but it is also the 'divine language' by which the artist reveals the wealth 
of his inner life to others, the improvisation being, predictably, the form 
most favoured for this purpose. Thus the musician-hero is the protagonist 
of a number of romans de l'artiste, in which the patterns of relationship 
between his (or her, cf. Consuelo) developing sensibility in life and its 
expression in art are tirelessly explored. 

The final section is concerned with the ‘presence’ of music in the 
writing proper, that is in the style and structure of the novels. By far 
its most interesting (if controversial) chapter is concerned with drawing 
analogies between certain musical structures and various forms of Jiterary 
patterning. writing by Sand, Janin and. inevitably, Stendhal 1s ingeniously 
related to sonata-form, the ‘symphonie fantastique’ and the opera buffa 
respectively; While a leitmotiv technique is traced, again most perceptively, 
in La fille aux yeux d'or, Volupté, Le lys dans la vallée and Le rouge 
et le noir. Whatever one's reservations about the validity of such rapproche- 
ments (the pages on Sand and Stendhal seem to this reviewer the most 
convincing), an important conclusion emerges from the analyses them- 
selves. These and other novelists of the period were responsible for intro- 
ducing into novelistic style a subtlety and souplesse of structure which 
we are normally inclinded to associate with the writing of a later period 
Much that we appreciate in Jean-Christophe and the Recherche was herald- 
ed in the 'pensée mélodique' (Joseph d'Ortigue) of a period when, like 
painting, music as the voice of sentiment had. as Ernest Legouvé put it. 
'passé dans le style' 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS 


ANDRÉ GIDE AND THE ROMAN D'AVENTURE. The History of a 
Literary Idea in France. Kevin O'Neill. Sydney University Press, 1969, 
pp. 75. Monograph 15 for the Australian Humanities Research Council. 


THE sub-title, "The History of a Literary Idea in France’ rather than the 
title, indicates more nearly the author’s aim in presenting this monograph. 
Mr O'Neill sets out to trace the origins and development of the idea of 
the ‘roman d’aventures’ in France from the 1890s to the first World War 
He uses Gide’s views on the subject, or those of his close associates, as a 
central body of reference both to emphasize Gide’s role in the development 
of a theory which found its fullest expression in Riviére's well-known study 
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on the ‘roman d’aventure’, and to give coherence to his wide-ranging 
investigation of an idea which attracted a wealth of comment and consider- 
able diversity of interpretation. The author has explored his subject with 
commendable application and his documentation is as thorough as it is 
voluminous. Indeed, one gains the impression that there is sufficient material 
in the seventy-five pages to nourish a study twice the length. The virtues 
of scholarship, however, occasionally become the vices of style and some 
sentences are so packed with fact that they show considerable signs of 
strain. 

The influence of the English ‘roman d’aventures’ on French novelistic 
thinking in the twentieth century has often elicited published comment, but 
Mr O’Nelll’s exhaustive research on the subject now enables him to docu- 
ment the extent of this influence, the nature of the discussion it provoked, 
and above all, it enables him to reveal the importance of the contribution 
it made to the theory of the novel between 1890 and 1919. Not the least 
virtue of this detailed study of the idea of the ‘roman d’aventures’ is that 
it enables the reader to place Riviére’s oft-quoted and oft-eulogized essay 
in a fuller perspective, and it enables Mr O'Neill to make a fresh and 
revelatory appraisal of it. 

Gide wrote little which was directly concerned with the theory of the 
‘roman d’aventures’; his interest in the idea was a perfunctory one until 
around 1911 and his own thinking on the subject was never formulated in 
clear-cut terms. Yet, such was his influence and his predilection for ex- 
pressing his views par personne interposée, that Mr O’Neill is justified in 
stressing his important role m the exploration of the idea of the ‘roman 
d’aventures’. But the exploration of influence is always hazardous, and the 
author, in a zealous attempt to underline Gide’s role, is sometimes tempted 
into making a claim which sins by excess. For to state that the ‘literary 
ideas and critical criteria’ of Drouin in the early years of the century, 
‘derive, with few exceptions, from Gide himself, is to draw too compre- 
hensive a conclusion from the evidence of a close affinity of literary in- 
terests. Similarly, it is doubtful if Ghéon does speak for Gide when he 
reviews Alcools rather severely, and recent commentaries on Gide’s attitude 
to Apollinaire’s poetry by Adéma and Décaudin serve to emphasize the 
fragility of Mr O’Neill’s assumption. 

The exclusion of Conrad from this study is a disappointment, for, 
although he was not well known in France during the first decade of the 
century, Gide was introduced to his work by Claudel in 1905, met him in 
1911 and was reading his novels before the first World War. Whether or 
not Conrad can be strictly termed a ‘romancier d'aventures' is a matter for 
debate, but the fact that the issue is debatable, together with Gide's high 
regard for Conrad, might perhaps have warranted some mention of a 
novelist who, as Jaloux puts it, ‘est peut-étre le seul grand romancier 
d'aventures qui soit aussi un grand psychologue’. 

Mr O’Neill’s monograph is a welcome and extremely useful contribution 
both to Gide studies and to the history of the development of the novel 
in France in the present century. 


Memorial University of Newfoundland STUART BARR. 
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GRILLPARZER-FORUM FORCHTENSTEIN. Vorträge, Forschungen, 
Berichte 1968, Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm, 1969, pp. 160. 


THIS well-presented volume documents a conference devoted to Grillparzer 
as dramatist It contains progress reports on the year's activity in the 
Forchtenstein Forum and the Gnllparzer-Gesellschaft, a bibliographical 
note, reviews of Grilparzer on film, television and Austrian radio and 
short accounts of Grillparzer studies in Hungary, Jugoslavia, Britain and | 
the United States. The bulk of the book is taken up by some eight essays, 
'Bausteine kunftiger Forschung’ as the dustjacket blurb would have it. 

P. Straubinger strings together a miscellany of reviews, authorial and 
other comments on Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen and also refers the 
reader to other critics in a rather uneven documentary of the play and 
its performances. H. Politzer examines Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg, 
Hofmannsthal’s Der Turm and, somewhat arbitrarily, Kafka’s Das Schloss 
and Der Bau under the one head, ‘Der Turm und das Tier aus dem 
Abgrund' His comparative treatment of the tower image is interesting 
as far as it goes—which 1s not all that far. K. Langvik-Johannessen’s essay, 
‘Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg. Versuch einer Offenlegung der inneren 
Handlung. Teil IT’, concentrates on the conflict within Rudolf and demon- 
strates how other characters may embody/symbolise certain aspects of 
that conflict, e.g. Ferdinand = religion. His close analysis of Act I 
appeals as a valid and worthwhile illustration of Grillparzer’s ability to 
exteriorise inner processes and depict mental activity in terms of stage 
action (the dream sequence in Der Traum cin Leben is an obvious ex- 
ample), but this approach does court the danger of reducing live, stage 
characters to abstractions: Grillparzer, on his own assertions, meant his 
plays to be performed rather than read. R. C. Cowen, ‘Zur Struktur 
von Grillparzers Sappho’, relates the careful formal balance in act and 
scene distribution, the symbolism (laurel, rose, dagger, lyre) and the 
thematic development of Sappho to the tasks, in his view successfully com- 
pleted, which Grillparzer set himself in writing this play, viz. to produce 
‘ein Gegenstuck dieses tollen Treibens’ (Die Ahnfrau) and ‘mich von den 
handelnden Personen zu trennen und in der Behandlung eine Ruhe walten 
zu lassen . .' (cf. letter to Adolf Mullner). H. D. Kenter then out- 
Innes briefly how and where (at Burg Forchtenstein!) he would under- 
take an open-air performance of the same play F. Lorenz flogs that 
dead horse, ‘Franz Grillparzers Ahnfrau: Eine Schicksalstragodie’, with 
quotations on the play and the notion of fate from Grillparzer himself, 
from his enemies and friends, and adds some lashes of his own. The 
horse stays dead, although the material collected has its value as docu- 
mentation. U. Helmsdorfer takes issue with those who belittle ‘Grillpar- 
zers Vers’. He refers briefly to Grillparzer’s literary-historical situation and 
his literary intentions, also to hts scepticism about the written word, ex- 
amines features of his verse, and demonstrates that, placed in its proper 
stage context, ‘Grillparzers Sprache ist der stärkste Teil einer Leistung 
von hohem Rang’ (p.114). More than any of the others, this essay could 
provide a fruitful basis for future research. Finally, E. Fink mulls over 
in a generalised way some aspects of play, including Schau-spiel, in his 
lecture ‘Maske und Kothurn’, but contributes nothing at all to Grillparzer 
studies. 

In sum, this volume contains some interesting documentary material but, 
apart from the contribution of Helmensdorfer and to a lesser extent those 
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of Cowen and Langvik-Johannessen, it offers the student of Grillparzer 
little that 1s new or substantial in the way of literary criticism and analysis. 
University of Auckland A. C KIRKNESS 


DE FRIEZEN EN HUN TAAL L. Pietersen. Drachten, Laverman, 1969, 
pp. 154 + 20. 


(WEST) FRISIAN is spoken in the bilingual northern province of the 
Netherlands where in most domains it is in contact with Dutch Pietersen's 
very stimulating and thorough sociolinguistic study concerns the status, 
maintenance, and some domain configurations of Frisian among a represent- 
ative sample of 800 residents of Friesland (12 years of age and over) 
selected according to the many variables present in highly compartment- 
alized Netherlands society. The subjects are asked many detailed questions 
on their reading and speaking habits, and ability to understand Frisian, 
and the book contains tables indicating percentages of various types of 
subjects giving particular responses. 

Of the 33% who read books, 53% read both Dutch and Frisian ones, 
with Dutch ones predominating. (Only 9% read as many Frisian as Dutch 
books) As the author points out, this is already predetermined by the 
limited supply. However, 48% state that they would prefer a Dutch book. 
The highest percentage of Frisian readers is in the 29- plus age group. 
Other variables of significance are sex (females read more Frisian), oc- 
cupation (farmers), religion and politics (Orthodox Calvinists and the 
CHU (Calvinist party) supporters read most Frisian and Roman Catholics 
and labour supporters least), place of residence (rural most). Younger 
people and town-dwellers find Dutch the easiest. The main reasons for 
reading Frisian are familiarity with the language and the milieu Language 
maintenance efforts account for only 30% Ability to read Frisian does not 
always correlate with actual reading of Frisian books. A question on the 
reading of (non-Dutch) foreign languages could have also been included. . 

Those who do not understand Frisian are mainly allochtonen (those born 
outside the province), the more highly educated, Roman Catholics, and 
labour supporters, and town-dwellers. The language spoken at home 
(Dutch, Frisian, Stadsfries—a mixture of Dutch and Frisian spoken in 
some towns—or a dialect) 1s then assessed by questionnaire and checking 
during the 45-90 minute interview. 

As Pietersen admits (p.53) the situation can be more complex than it 
appears in the results. It would have been advisable to include more 
questions on what language ıs spoken to and heard from different inter- 
locutors at home and when dealing with what topics.” The Dutch speakers 
tend to be allochtonen, more educated people, the wealthy, highly-placed 
employees, and town-dwellers. Dialect speakers are generally farm workers 
and allochtonen, and not Roman Catholics, and Stadsfries speakers autoch- 
tonen and not Orthodox Calvinists. A number of questions are put on 
language usage outside the home. An important one for Netherlands con- 
ditions is "What language do you speak at the door to deliverers” Though 
the amount of Dutch spoken there is greater than in the home, 68% still 
speak Frisian In the shops, Frisian and Stadsfries are down and Dutch is 
up (especially among younger people). 65% speak Frisian at work, but the 
most striking difference between the language spoken by school children to 
one another and their language usage at home lies in the increased use of 
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Stadsfries among school children. This P. attributes (p. 59) to the location 
of high schools in towns. Perhaps the lingua franca function of Stadsfries 
should also be considered. Figures for language usage with local Respekts- 
personen show maintenance of Frisian but a shift to Dutch among the 
younger generation with its obvious implications for the future. There is a 
consistent drop in Frisian usage from the home via work to contact with 
doctors, clergy, etc While 83% can speak Frisian reasonably well, 69% 
cannot write it. However, whereas more of the younger generation can 
write Frisian (now taught at primary school), most of the Frisian readers 
are to be found among older people. 

P. displays subtlety in checking the validity of responses on attitudes by 
very specific questions, e.g. ‘On what nights are there Frisian broadcasts?’; 
‘Do you switch them on yourself, does someone else, or does your radio 
happen to be switched on to the station anyway?’ 20% tune in to Frisian 
programmes on at least one of the two nights a week on which they are 
beamed. P. also treats the newspaper and magazine reading habits of his 
sample. As regards regional television, subjects are divided as to whether 
some Frisian programmes should be introduced. 

P. attempts to assess, through factor analysis, the social factors deter- 
mining language ideology. His argumentation and methods of questioning 
are relevant not only to Frisian but to minority languages in general. The 
strongly correlated factors forming an ‘underlying factor’ are: language 
maintenance efforts, comparative beauty of seven languages (where Frisian 
and Dutch came out very well at the expense of other standard languages, 
e.g. French, and the dialects, Gronings and Limburgs, and attitude towards 
the Frisian (Nationalist) movement) Variables relevant in language 
ideology are: age, birthplace, place of residence, education, occupation, 
and to a less extent whether there is church affiliation. Among correlations 
in background data that could have been included is that between Catholics 
and allochtonen, for this could show ıf Catholics are, in fact, less ‘ethnical- 
ly’ oriented Possible distorting varıables (e.g. education, distorting the 
effects of age) are spotted. The questions are appended. Fishman’s publica- 
tions are conspicuously absent from the 30-item bibliography. 

P. is cautious in his conclusions, making ample use of his first-hand 
knowledge of attitudes and the social structure in Friesland. His working 
is exact and scientific. The problem P. raises and the methods he uses 
make his study valuable not only for those interested in the Frisians as an 
ethnic group, but also for anyone working on sociolinguistic aspects of . 
bilingualism It ıs a pity that, being in Dutch, it may be inaccessible to 
many prospective readers, There is, however, a two-and-a-half page English 
summary. 


Monash University MICHAEL CLYNE. 


! Cf. J. A. Fishman, ‘Who speaks What Language to Whom and When?’ 
La Linguistique 2, 1965; 67-88. 


ENGLISH TRANSPORTED. Essays on Australasian English Edited by 
W. S. Ramson. Canberra, Australian National University Press, 1970, pp. 
xi + 243. 


Tuis book is of the ‘Something for Everyone’ variety. The essays col- 
lected are divergent in topic and varied in level; they give a good indica- 
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tion of the rich variety of work in English Language going on at present 
in Australian Universities—and, somewhat uncomfortably, of the apparent 
lack of work going on in New Zealand Universities. 

The length limitation on this review permits me only potted comments 
on the individual contributions. The selection opens with A. G. Mitchell's 
scholarly and urbane 1960 address to the Australian Humanities Research 
Council, ‘The Australian Accent’, and continues with A. Delbridge’s ‘The 
Recent Study of Spoken Australian English’, a good survey of its topic 
revealing the difficulties of dealing with the numerous overlapping styles 
and varieties of the Australian form of English. 

Third place 1s taken by W. S. Ramson’s ‘Nineteenth-Century Austra- 
lian English’, a perceptive survey of the variety, sources, and characteristics 
of the Australian vocabulary. 

J S. Gunn’s ‘Twentieth-Century Australian Idiom’ is also a workman- 
hike and well-exemplified survey of a difficult area. Basic to its quality is 
the recognition of the inter-play of linguistic and social forces in the de- 
velopment of Australian English, and of the fact that though the Aus- 
tralian vocabulary may be revealing of the Australian character we are 
still a long way from an adequate analysis of the relationship. 

Places 5 and 6 go to J. W. Bennett’s classic ‘English As It is Spoken 
in New Zealand’—now a distinctly dated form of New Zealand English— 
and G. W. Turner’s ‘New Zealand English Today. The chatty and anecdo- 
tal nature of the latter, and the extensive annotation it includes on the 
social and political background to words and expressions, tend to obscure 
its quality as a reliable outline of its topic 

Don Laycock’s ‘Pidgin English in New Guinea’ 1s a useful contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the history and development of this much 
argued-about form of English, though Laycock mghtly cautions us against 
regarding pidgin English as a form of English in the sense that for 
example American English is 

Michael G. Clyne’s ‘Migrant English in Australia’, furnishes us with a 
series of tantalizing glimpses into numerous problems and facets of biin- 
gualism, language learning and use, social integration and family disin- 
tegration in the migrant situation, together with an impressive list of refer- 
ences to work done to date and of suggestions for further research. 

D. E Tutton's ‘Informal English in the Torres Straits’, is a competent 
sketch, together with sample texts, of an interesting marginal dialect of 
English plus some rather questionable theory at the end. 

E. H. Flint's ‘A Comparison of Spoken and Written English’ is in some 
ways the most promising but also a disappointing article. The promise is 
of an integrated method of linguistic description but the realization shows 
little that ıs new in method, the description, after an over-long introduc- 
tion, is in many parts too condensed and too dependent on previous studies 
to be fully intelligible, and the discussion suffers in places from a lack of 
rigour. 

Inserted somewhat unhappily between this paper and Susan Kaldor's 
‘Asian Students and Australian English” is G K W. Johnson's ‘The Lan- 
guage of Australian Literature’, an insightful characterization of the emer- 
gence of a distinctive style of verse, but not of prose, in Australia. It abounds 
with quotable passages, though the linguist fares badly: while boggling 
at“ . the style, the linguistic quality, of great writers—Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Pope, Yeats, for instance—reflects in its fineness the quality of the 
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society they Irved in’, he is floored by ‘the work of the linguist may help 
us to appreciate and understand the language of old Dan, the drover; only 
the critic can help us with the language of :he poet’. 

Susan Kaldor’s paper is the study of the communication problems— 
linguistic, marginally linguistic, and extra-linguistic—of Asian students in 
Australia Phonological and grammatical details are not lacking but the 
overwhelming impression of the reader is of the enormous amount and 
detail of linguistic and behavioural change which is involved in the stu- 
dent’s adapting himself to the Australian environment—and to the diverse 
sociolects, to use a useful new term, therein. 

The collection ends with David Blair's ‘Bibliography of Australian 
English’, listing 263 items from the 1970’s to the present day. 

The book as a whole reveals considerable progress. The study of Aus- 
tralasian English has now passed from the ‘popular answers to popular 
questions’ type of discussion to the work of professional linguists exploring 
the field as a whole. It is also a record of widening interest in Australasian 
English and of the recent blossoming of linguistics and phonetics in this 
part of the world, The conclusions and statements will doubtless need 
considerable revision in another decade, but the wide range and rich 
diversity of the material in this collection give firm promise that the study 
of transported English will not be narrow or sterile, or of an English 
divorced from its roles in the communities that have developed it. 


University of the South Pacific L. F. BROSNAHAN 


A GRAMMAR OF NGARINJIN. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. H. H. J. 
Coate and L. Oates, Canberra, 1970, pp. x + 112. 


NGARINJIN is a language spoken in the Kimberley district of Western 
Australia and this description of it appears as No. 10 in the Linguistic 
Series of Australian Aboriginal Studies published by the Australian Insti- 
tute of Aboriginal Studies. 

As might be expected, the book is a fairly technical linguistic account. 
The (phonemic) phonology is cursory, except for a section on intonation 
contributed by Capell. The grammatical description (including some appen- 
dices) occupies more than two-thirds of the book: it 1s a comprehensive 
account in terms of morphemes and tagmemes, including details of the 
noun class system (four classes, each with its own concord); noun, pro- 
noun and verb morphology; and the structural patterns of phrases, clauses 
and sentences, Only one text, of 136 lines, is included, but a considerable 
amount of other Ngarinjin material is in print and cross-references appear 
in the grammar. 

Some charts are included in the text of the grammar, but others join 
sample paradigms in the appendices. As a reader who previously knew 
nothing of the language, I would have preferred to find these in the 
body of the book. The authors have commendably inserted explanations 
for the reader, such as an introductory note on the lack of sharp distinc- 
tion between the major word classes, and a brief apologia for including 
various morphological types under the heading of the pronominal system, 
and the sample paradigms and summary charts could have been equally 
helpful. 
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While such interpolations no doubt offend the requirements of a formal 
grammar, they help the reader not only to grasp the way the language 
works, but also to step back from the model of description, if he so 
wishes, Despite the large number of issues on which linguists manage to 
disagree these days, most linguists still seem to believe in ‘rigour’ (al- 
though, fortunately, most grammars fail to achieve it—like A Grammar 
of Ngarinjin, they comment on problems of analysis, or compromise be- 
tween alternative solutions). But a truly rigorous, formal grammar can 
serve only as a sort of dictionary. You don’t pick up a dictionary and read 
through it, you simply press appropriate buttons when you want a specific 
piece of information. Perhaps there is a demand for such grammars, 
providing an arcane data bank for the professional linguist; there is also, 
I hope, a demand for grammars which can be read by those—not neces- 
sarily linguists—who want an overall view of a language Certainly anyone 
who has an interest in Aboriginal languages will welcome this book, 
which must currently rank among the most detailed description of Austra- 
lian languages — the illustrative materials alone reveal the authors’ ex- 
tensive knowledge of the language. 

One hesitates to criticise the Institute of Aboriginal Studies when they 
are making it possible for such works to appear, but the combined effect 
of italics and small print is not easy on the eye. A better typogiaphy 
would do justice to the value of such records and to the efforts of those 
who have collected, prepared and published them. 


Macquarie University COLIN YALLOP 


NARRATIVES FROM THE NORTH WEST OF WESTERN AUSTRA- 
LIA IN THE NGARLUMA AND JINDJIPARNDI LANGUAGES. Three 
volumes. By C. G. von Brandenstein, Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies, Canberra, No. 35, 1970, p. xvi + 448. 


THIS voluminous work 1s one of the many results of the intensive study 
of Australian Aboriginal languages financed by the Australian Institute 
for Aboriginal Studies. The author, Dr C. G. von Brandenstein, with the 
continuous support of a very able wife, has been working in the area 
between Shark Bay and the 90-Mile Beach, in the Kimberley District of 
Western Australia, over a number of years, and the work has been fruitful 
in results. These present three volumes are the largest results yet published, 
and they will serve to preserve a tremendous amount of material which 
otherwise would never have become known to the scientific world. The 
languages are gradually dying out; some have almost died out now, and 
some indeed are probably beyond recording. The effort to preserve them 
has been well worth while, here as in other parts of Australia—and that 
work, one is glad to say, is still going on, and in fact shows no sign of 
ceasing. 

The two languages whose oral literature is here preserved are still spoken 
in the region of Roeburne, W.A They are among the languages still in 
daily use for a sizable number of Aborigines. As such, they may remain 
accessible for quite a while longer; whether the type of oral literature here 
presented will also continue to be known is, of course, another question. 
This is a region of Western Australia where the languages still flourish; in 
the region to the immediate east, where Nyangumarda and Garadjari are 
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spoken, similar collection of material is still possible. 

The present series has a feature which has not been included previously 
in the work published by the Institute: a 45 rpm record on which a few 
of the texts are published and issued with the volumes. This is a very 
commendable practice and one hopes it may occur again! Where the texts 
have been recorded originally on tape, this is perfectly feasible and it is 
to be hoped that other writers in the same series will exhibit the same 
foresight. 

The present review will be made under three heads: 1, scope of texts; 
2, presentation of texts; 3, comments on the texts themselves. 

The first two volumes contain the texts, and these are sixty in number. 
Names of Aboriginal narrators are given in all cases, together with notes 
on the speakers and their history The texts are chiefly but not entirely 
mythological. The first, for instance, is concerned with differences between 
the two languages, reflexions on station life as seen by Aborigines, practical 
matters such as preparing tobacco for chewing, making fire from flint 
sparks and other subjects. 

The stories are for the most part very vividly told, and show the art 
of the Aboriginal story-teller in a very favourable light. As a matter of 
fact, many Aborigines do have a very highly developed art of narration. 
The reviewer recalls an occasion in Central Australia when he would have 
given much for a movie camera and a tape recorder, neither of which he 
had; what he wrote down ultimately was a very dull and brief summary 
by an English speaking Aborigine who was working with him. It is this 
brilliance of narrative style and art which the present author has caught 
so well, making many of the stories valuable in their own right, and not 
just monuments of a dying language. 

The stories here also seem to have been given prior consideration, for 
they are not divided by language, and many of them are given in both 
languages one after the other. 

The method adopted in the setting out of the material is primarily, 
however, linguistic. In each of the sixty stories, first there is an intro- 
duction where necessary describing the speaker and his background or the 
background of the story. Next the text is given in the language (or original- 
ly-volunteered language), with a free translation. Then there is an inter- 
linear text of the story, with word for word translation underneath The 
whole is divided into verses in the style of the Bible. There are many 
footnotes giving linguistic and other information. The result is & very 
thorough study, the sort that such of us who know Dr von Brandenstein 
have come to expect from him. 

Volume three consists of a number of glossaries (pp 306-428). This is 
a valuable part of the work, the original intention of which was to gather 
linguistic information that normally is becoming gradually extinct. Index 
I follows this, and is an index to footnotes on phonology, grammar, syntax, 
etc., in that order. Next comes index IIa, ‘Aboriginal geographical terms’ 
(which have never had any thorough study in any part of Australia: lists 
of alleged meanings of place names in Australia generally have little or no 
value), Index IIb, 'English geographical names', and other indexes up to 
XI, with name lists of many and varied types. Dr von Brandenstein's 
Classical background comes out in these. 

The result of all this is a work of very great permanent value for all 
students of life in this part of Australia, and for students of literature as 
wel. Continued over Australia, it would be a monumental work (were it 
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possible); enlarged from the literary side, it would be a parallel to Norah 
Chadwick’s work on Primitive Literature. The strict linguist would probably 
have a different type of review to write from the linguistic point of view 
alone, for there is much in Dr von Brandenstein’s approach to linguistics 
with which he would disagree. He does not in principle accept any form 
of what is referred to as ‘structural’ linguistics in the modern sense, but as 
readers of this journal are mostly not concerned with the private wars of 
linguistic specialists, the reviewer has thought it best not to enter into 
discussions of phonological analysis and other linguistic matters in which 
the compiler already knows that he does not see eye to eye with him in 
all questions. He has striven to express what are the undoubted positive 
values of a very thorough and painstaking piece of work, the values that 
will make it worth while for all generations of students of Aboriginal life 
and ways as long as they continue to exist. Even when one does not agree 
with the linguistics involved, there is always something to discuss and 
something to think about in the ideas and analyses put forth by the author. 


University of Sydney A. CAPELL 


ASIA AWAKES. A Continent in Transition. Dick Wilson. London, Wei- 
denfeld and Nicolson, 1970, pp.460. 


. IN 1966, Dick Wilson, then editor of the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
published A Quarter of Mankind, one of the most realistic accounts avail- 
able of contemporary China. In 1970. now financial editor of the Straits 
Times, he attempts a similar survey on a wider scale, covering not only 
China, but Japan, India, Indonesia and Soviet Central Asia. Many of the 
qualities which made the earlier book so satisfying reappear in this one 
Mr Wilson is always objective, willing to be convinced by evidence and 
able to salvage truth from the depths of propaganda. In particular, he has 
an eye for the significant statistic: ‘Seven out of every ten Japanese child- 
ren stay at school till they are eighteen against only four in Britain.’ He 
has extensive and first-hand experience of the current Asian scene and 
its personalities and his up-to-the-minute reading lists will be the envy 
of many academics. This is a book which can be recommended to anyone 
nn wants a fair-minded discussion of contemporary Asian problems and 
politics. 

The book falls into three parts. In the first section, the basic determin- 
ants are examined: population, language, agriculture, the level of political 
participation. Here the emphasis is on common problems, the consequent 
unity of the area and the legitimacy of the European term ‘Asia’. The 
next section considers the countries individually and the various moves 
towards economic and political co-operation. Here by contrast the accent 
is placed on diversity: the ideologically overheated solipsism of China, 
the hyper-efficient economic pragmatism of Japan, the sophisticated politi- 
cal idealism of India. Finally, there is a section on the interested spectators 
of the Asian scene: the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Nations. In conclusion, the problem of unity and diversity is resumed, 
with the final emphasis on diversity and a warning against over-simplified 
bloc images. 

Overall, Mr Wilson's present book is less successful than his earlier 
one. It is less systematic, the individual chapters, good in themselves, fol. 
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low no particular sequence, and his thesis of the fundamental disunity of 
Asia reduces the structural cohesion of the book. Some of the interpreta- 
tions are open to question. Mr Wilson fails to isolate the phenomenon 
of contemporary Japan (for Europeans surely the most significant part of 
Asia today) because he seems to believe that Japan’s success in moderniza- 
tion has been due basically to pre-Meiji conditions Whatever the outcame 
of the Nakamura-Rosovsky debate, to which Mr Wilson alludes, this view 
undervalues the creativity of Japan since 1868 and not enough attention 
is devoted to analyzing its sources, Finally, the perspective is questionable. 
The constant presupposition is that Asian political and social developments 
are more significant for the rest of the world than they once were. From 
the standpoint of journalism this may be true, but historically it could 
equally well be argued that the success of Asian nationalism and the 
reflux of European power have left Asia (with the exception of Japan) 
more isolated, more provincial and less globally significant than in the days 
of imperialism when Ili, Penjeh and Chumbi could agitate the chancelleries 
of the Great Powers. 


University of Canterbury S. A M ADSHEAD 


CENTRAL ASIA. The Weidenfeld and Nicolson Universal History: 16, 
ed., Gavin Hambly. London, Weidenfcld and Nicolson, 1969, pp.XII + 
388. 


IN recent years, Central Ásia has attracted attention both for its own sake 
and for the light it casts on the history of its neighbours to east and west. 
Without an appreciation of what Central Asia has contributed, there can 
be no global history, so that the publication of a reliable, scholarly and 
comprehensive history of the area, suitable both for students and the 
general public, is very welcome. The book was first published in 1966 in 
German as volume 16 of the Fischer Weltgeschichte, and the present Eng- 
lish version is identical with that edition, except for some additions to 
the bibliography The English hardback also has a superior format and 
more illustrations, and has the excellent maps. now larger and clearer, 
grouped conveniently at the end of text 

Profesor Hambly, (the Yale Indologist), is the editor and himself con- 
tributes 10 of the 20 chapters. He discusses in succinct outline the origins 
of Tibet, the life of Cinggis, and the historics of the Mongol khanates, 
his account of the Chaghadai khanate being particularly useful; next, he 
focuses on Uzbekistan under the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids and Mangits, 
a field in which he 1s the acknowledged expert; and finally, he contributes 
the chapters on lamaism and modernization in Tibet and Mongolia The 
next most extensive contributor is Dr David Bivar who covers the long and 
complex period from the’ Achaemenoids to the rise of Islam, making 
accessible to the layman this highly technical field in which philology, 
archaeology and numismatics must be combined. One chapter each ıs 
provided by the remaining contributors: Mme Hajianpur (Timurids), 
Mme Lemercier-Quelquejay (Kazakhs and Kirghiz), Professor Alexandre 
Bennigsen (Turks under Tsarist and Soviet rule), Professor Richard Pierce 
(Russian conquest and administration), Mme Carrére d’Encausse (Russian 
revolution and Soviet policy), and Alastair Lamb (Sinkiang). The out- 
standing merit of all the contributions is their factual character and pri- 
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marily political orientation, for Central Asian history has suffered in the 
past from sociological theorizing unsupported by knowledge of the day- 
to-day record; and this book in part redresses the balance. Many of 
the contributions, of course, are much more than narrative, notably Pro- 
fessor Bennigsen’s fascinating account of the Tatar renaissance in Tsarist 
Russia, an episode which ought to be better known to historians of colon- 
talism and nationalism 

Only a few minor criticisms might be made. The title is not entirely 
satisfactory. In contemporary Soviet writing (and the Russians still retain 
the lead given by Barthold) Soredniaia Aziia, i.e., Central Asia, generally 
refers only to Turkestan, Russian, Chinese, Afghan. It would seem de- 
sirable to adopt this momenclature and to call the wider area covered 
by this book either Inner Asia, or, less comfortably, Denis Sinor’s Central 
Eurasia. It is also a pity that, as the editor says, ‘no attempt has been 
made to enforce conformity in the transliteration of Central Asian names’. 
Last, the choice of subjects leaves something to be desired. For example, 
the Oyirad empire, which synthesized the history of Inner Asia for 4 
centuries, is split up in 3 chapters by different authors, none of whom 
can treat it synoptically. The modern history of Afghanistan too, the only 
surviving independent state of Central Asia, would seem deserving of a 
chapter of its own. 

These are small blemishes, however, in a work which adds to scholar- 
ship the merits of being well-produced, consistently readable and of major 
historical interest. 


University of Canterbury S. À. M. ADSHEAD 
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AUGUST 1914. ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 
Paris, YMCA-Press, 1971, pp. 573. 


NINA CHRISTESEN 
University of Melbourne 


[NOTE: It is pleasing to record apropos of the article that here follows, 
that Slavonic scholars in Australia are this year celebrating the 25th anni- 
versary of the introduction of Russian studies into the Australian Univer- 
sity world—which in this context means the appointment of Mrs Christesen 
as Head of the Department of Russian in the University of Melbourne in 
1946. The tremendous development which has stemmed from that modest 
beginning is due to a considerable extent to the devoted enthusiasm and 
initiative she brought to her post in Melbourne and to the whole field of 
Slavonic studies in this country —Ed.] 


ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN’S latest novel, August 1914, marks a 
major event in contemporary Russian literature. It is the first part 
of a prospective tong novel on the scale of War and Peace. 

Unlike Cancer Ward and The First Circle it is authorized for 
ipublication outside of the Soviet Union by Solzhenitsyn ‘himself. 
Foreign translations have not yet appeared. 

One of the most widely circulated Russian migrant newspapers, 
Novoye russkoye slovo (USA), on 1 August this year published 
an article purporting to ‘prove’ that works signed by Solzhenitsyn 
have been concocted by captive writers in a special sharashka, or 
‘literary prison’ of the K.G.B. Among other absurdities it is alleged 
that Solzhenitsyn is ‘never seen ‘by foreigners’; that he ‘goes about 
free’ despite publication abroad of his novels and protest state- 
ments, and that he has ‘no clear-cut style of his own’. 

The allegations are of course preposterous. Solzhenitsyn does, 
wisely, shun foreign visitors, particularly press correspondents. His 
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‘profound concerns are with literature, not with personal notoriety. 
His friends—and they are numerous both inside and outside his 
country—treat his wishes with respect. One is reminded of the 
young Pushkin at the time when his contemporaries, in the interests 
of Russian literature, took pains not to involve him in political 
activities. But for the rest, Solzhenitsyn, like Pasternak, has the 
‘courage of genius’ and ‘the irresistible power of unarmed truth’ 
as his main defence. As for his style, it is individually structured 
and lexically unique. Like Pasternak again, Solzhenitsyn revolted 
against the corruption of spoken and written Russian by ‘the 
glittéring phrase, first tsarist, then revolutionary’, by official clichés 
and double talk and by careless usage generally, and he has set 
himself the task of revitalizing the language. 

August 1914 is an imaginative record of the August campaign 
in East Prussia when the Second Russian Army was destroyed at 
Tannenberg. To Solzhenitsyn the first World War was the most 
important theme in modern Russian history, and Tannenberg the 
crucial point in it. 

In form, August 1914 is an attempt to pack into the action of 
eleven days, from 10 to 21 August, (Julian Calendar) the multiple 
and complex realities of Russian life that led to the disaster. 
Fictional characters and situations mingle with historical personages 
and events; the author’s comments are inserted among historical 
documents; German communiqués are juxtaposed with the Russian; 
newspaper cuttings illustrate and underscore the scandalous contra- 
dictions between life at the front and life on the home front; 
popular songs, anecdotes, verse, folk sayings and proverbs are used 
as commentary, and film scenarios are added for special effect. 

‘The infectious Tolstoy manner that flows like automatic writing 
from an author’s pen’ in The First Circle is here resisted by 
Solzhenitsyn, but the ‘dialogue with Tolstoy’ is continued. Indeed 
the opening lines of the novel remind one of the famous passage 
in Tolstoy’s The Cossacks, describing the impact on Olenin of the 
Caucasus Mountains. Solzhenitsyn’s response to the mountains 
displays a more sophisticated sensibility, which he conveys in a 
language more deviant from the norm, but with an equally over- 
whelming total effect of awe and beauty. These mountains fas- 
cinated and inspired Pushkin. Lermontov, and many others before 
and after them, but Solzhenitsyn's contemplation is infused with 
new depths of meaning. 

The hero of the novel. a university student, Isaac Salzhenitsyn, 
is a self-confessed Tolstoyan who, like Pierre Bezukhov and 
Andrey Bolkonsky, Levin and Tolstoy himself, goes through life 
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trying to resolve constant inner struggles in his search for truth. 
On leaving school he has visited Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana in 
order to hear from the Master himself an explanation of the mean- 
ing of life, love and poetry. The encounter is portrayed vividly and 
with humour, but also with an undertone of fundamental criticism: 

Tolstoy’s ideas—on war, the philosophy of history—revenberate 
throughout the novel, almost as though questions are always being 
posed to the great writer and parried by Solzhenitsyn’s protagonists. 
In trying to penetrate to the very essence of things—in stripping 
the ‘bureaucrats, the idle and the privileged of all that is false, 
hypocritical, pompous, pretentious. mean, cowardly and corrupt, 
Solzhenitsyn uses many Tolstoyan devices, but the texture of 
society represented by him is not, of course, the same as Tolstoy’s. 
Some of Solzhenitsyn’s preoccupations. e.g. with the Jewish con- 
dition in Russia and with concentration camps, are entirely new. 

Despite all that he has suffered during his life, Solzhenitsyn’s 
world view is perhaps more ‘romantic’ and in some ways even 
more 'religious' than is Tolstoy's. But there is no trace of Tolstoyan 
asceticism in Solzhenitsyn. His protagonists are romantic 1dealists 
who despise any preoccupation with material well-being for them- 
selves, but who experience no guilt in enjoying life, and are not 
above frank delight in sexual intercourse, which is described in 
direct, inoffensive words at a level of meaning that might appear 
too reticent, perhaps, for jaded Western taste. 

Perhaps the most pronounced feature of the novel is the author's 
love of his country, love of the Russian people—not blindly chau- 
vinistic love, but love that rs both sad and wise, at the same time 
gentle and passionate, reminiscent of the laments in Prince Igor's 
Campaign, of Tolstoy's attitude to his modest heroes in Tales of 
Sebastopol, and of Solzhenitsyn's own brilliant compressed state- 
ments in his prose poems “The City of the Neva’, ‘In Yessenin 
Country', "The Bonfire and the Ants', and 'A Journey Along the 
Oka’. 

Vorotyntsev, Solzhenitsyn’s second protagonist in August 1914, 
makes his exit on a passionate exposé of the criminal failings of 
the commanders and generals, the Staff Headquarters and the 
whole conduct of the campaign at the expense of the common 
soldier and the ultimate fate of Russia. It was right to give support 
to the Allies, but suicidal to march into battle on the fifteenth day 
of general mobilization without proper campaign plans, co-ordina- 
tion of ordnance and logistics, adequate ammunition, food. trans- 
port, and without unity of command. The commander of the 
Second Army did commit suicide. One of his generals, who in 
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thirty years of military service had never before ‘been on a battle- 
field, allowed his 30,000 men to be led into captivity simply 
through cowardice. Entire regiments perished without being able 
to fire a shot because of the lack of ammunition. Other regiments 
were sent forward and then ordered to retreat, and then to attack, 
senselessly, until they were destroyed in the ‘bogs and marshes of 
Eastern Prussia. “The Russian high command did everything pos- 
sible to enable the Germans to win the Campaign’, thus avenging 
an earlier defeat, in the same place, by the Russians in 1410. 

The Russian disaster is brilliantly illustrated by a number of 
short film scenarios, one of them depicting a battlefield after the 
slaughter has ceased—from the point of view of a horse. This area 
of sensibility—viewing man's brutality through the eyes of a suffer- 
ing animal—is somewhat suspect in the West (except that we have 
had our own Frank Dalby Davison’s masterpiece in this genre— 
Manshy, Dusty, and The Wells of Beersheba) but in Russian 
literature it has a long and honourable tradition. For instance, there 
is 'Tolstoy's The Strider, and moving portrayals of the horse by 
Dostoevsky, Mayakovsky, Yessenin, Zabolotsky, among others. 
Here, Solzhenitsyn’s graphic use of the 'camera's eye’ technique is 
shattering, almost unbearably poignant. 

And so too is his description of the capture of endless columns 
of exhausted Russian soldiers. Finally they are herded together on 
the devastated battlefield and confined behind barbed-wire, ‘Here’s 
something new’, says the author. “The fate of decades to come— 
the ‘herald of the twentieth century!’ 

Solzhenitsyn’s new novel once again demonstrates the validity 
of his Nobel Prize citation: ‘For the ethical force with which he 
has ‘pursued the indispensable traditions of Russian literature.’ 
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GIRAUDOUX AND NEW ZEALAND 
An unpublished fragment 


ELIZABETH P. GOULDING 


University of Otago 


AT his death in 1944 Jean Giraudoux, writer and diplomat, left 
amongst his manuscripts a series of unfinished autobiographical 
sketches, essays and notes for a work he was proposing to entitle 
Souvenirs de deux existences. That he had already taken what 
was for him the unusual step of having a contract drawn up for 
the publication of the book, would seem to indicate that he had a 
special interest in this project. 

The work in its surviving form is only fragmentary, consisting 
of would-be diary entries and notes extending over the greater 
part of Giraudoux’s life from early childhood almost to the end of 
his life. The sections are exceedingly varied in subject matter, and 
irregular in length. Frequently they appear to have been written 
down as they occurred to him, without regard for chronology, so 
that a single manuscript page may contain recollections from a 
wide range of months or years. Giraudoux doubtless intended to 
rearrange them at a later stage. Accuracy of information was ob- 
viously not his prime concern. Dates, places, events and details are 
found in many cases to be if not erroneous or fictitious, at most 
approximate. 

In flavour the passages are reminiscent of Giraudoux's earlier 
memoirs relating to his experiences in the First World War.? Thus 
the similarly fanciful and fantasy-full autobiographical project of 
his latter years bears witness to the persistence of the distinctively 
Giralducian quality, that inimitable combination of fact, reflection 
and whimsy, characteristic of all his writing. 

The following extract of New Zealand interest is printed for the 
first time by kind permission of the author's son, M. Jean-Pierre 
Giraudoux. It is an excellent sample of the 'souvenirs de deux 
existences’. 


Auckland I Décembre 19373. 


‘Monsieur JOUBERT, # consul de France à Auckland, m'a dit le 
directeur d'Océanie quand j'examinais avec lui la liste des consuls 
que je dois inspecter, est une espèce de géant, il est champion de 
nage, de tennis. Un peu léger, mais consciencieux. Voix forte, je 
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l'entends d'ici. Passionné du traité de commerce que nous 
n'arrivons pas à signer avec la Nouvelle Zélande [sic]. A mon 
arrivée au port, j'ai trouvé une lettre de lui. Il est dans un hópital 
et demande à me voir Il suffit d'un petit détour, sur la route de 
l'hôpital, pour voir le musée Maori.’ Mon guide m'y mène. Il 
a bien fait. J'ai moins de géne et de surprise en quittant ces 
caricatures et ces boursouflures de la vie, à me trouver avec la 
mort méme. 

Car elle est là, emplissant la chambre, y régnant, autour du 
Consul Joubert comme autour d'une porte par le moindre entre- 
bäillement duquel elle se précipitera? Le géant est devenu un 
nain. Le champion de tennis ne peut tenir sa cuiller, le champion 
de nage fait avec une fatigue visible la planche sur son lit. Et 
la basse tonitruante est un muet. Ou plutót il me parle à voix 
basse, comme un chanteur qui va chanter le soir. Tout ce qui est 
le rapport normal d'un consul à son chef, il le fait à voix basse, 
comme une confidence. Il me confie qu'il n'y a que cing Français 
à Auckland, une abbesse, deux lainiers, une institutrice et un 
fou. Il me confie que le consulat devrait être à la capitale, dans 
l'autre ile? 


Toutes les beautés de la Nouvelle Zélande [sic]. 


The final note at the foot of the page devoted to the New 
Zealand episode and spaced off from the account of his meeting 
with Joubert? would appear to have been a reminder, indicating 
Giraudoux's intention to insert here some favourable impressions 
of the New Zealand scenery. 

From personal letters written during his 1937 diplomatic in- 
spection tour which included New Zealand and Austrakia, a few 
revealing smppets can be gleaned concerning the nature of those 
impressions. 

In a letter to his mother, on paper bearing the letterhead of the 
Australia Hotel, Sydney, and dated ‘Sydney, 3 décembre 1937,19. 
he writes with the enthusiasm of a tourist: 


Nous sommes restés quatre jours en Nouvelle Zélande [sic], ile 
immense," où le tremblement de terre est journalier, et où nous 
avons vu les derriers geysers, ceux d'Islande étant éteints.™ 
Belle concurrence à Vichy!? et à la source de Bellerive!* que 
toute une vallée de fontaines extraordinaires montant à trente 
métres, avec les maoris pour guides et le bruit continuel du 
tonnerre souterrain. 
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A letter written to his wife on the same letterhead paper, though 
dated this time ‘3 septembre [sic] 1937’, contains a more re- 
Strained, but still complimentary assessment: 


La Nouvelle Zélande [sic] est un pays ravissant, comme I’ Au- 
vergne et le Limousin? mais avec des lacs, des glaciers et des 
vallées de geysers bien extraordinaires. 


The Carnet de Route des inspections de Jean Giraudoux"' offers 
one set of jotted notes which he might later have utilized to jog or 
complement his reminiscences concerning 'toutes les beautés de la 
Nouvelle Zélande'. For Giraudoux did not always rely solely on 
the creative memory of his genius, as has been demonstrated by 
M. Jacques Body. The latter's annotated presentation of the Carnet 
des Dardanelles!? shows how the notebook of Giraudoux’s observa- 
tions and thoughts during the Gallipoli campaign contributed after- 
wards to the Dardanelles section of Adorable Clio. Under the 
headings 'Rotorua. Wairaki [sic], Giraudoux recorded in the 
Carnet de Route the following quaintly picturesque sequence: 


Charmant hótel. Fairy Bath. Les chevaux sauvages. Les oiseaux 
et leurs petits. Les lainiers réunis sous les arbres. Le lac avec 
sa montagne. 


Examined in the context of Giraudoux’s life and works, the 
almost telegraphic hints found in the letters, the notebook and the 
Manuscript anecdote prompt further commentary on his response 
to New Zealand. 

The insistent comparison which sets the New Zealand regions 
to which Giraudoux’s sightseeing was obviously confined, namely 
Auckland and the thermal areas of the central North Island around 
Rotorua and Taupo, alongside the central regions of France 
familiar to ‘him since childhood and the object of his lifelong 
affection, suggests that what he saw of New Zealand attracted him 
greatly. Giraudoux was endeavouring in his letters to convey to 
his family, who had never visited the islands of the Pacific, some 
notion of the scenery he was viewing. That he used French terms 
of reference is not surprising, but that he selected those most dear 
to himself, and in particular his ‘beloved Limousin, shows clearly 
his pleasure in the New Zealand countryside. At the same time the 
Frenchman’s chauvinistic preference for his homeland is admitted 
with truly Giralducian charm in the gentle irony of his phraseology: 
‘Belle concurrence à Vichy et à la source de Bellerive.’ For it is 
evident from his repeated statements, ‘des vallées de geysers bien 
extraordinaires’ and ‘toute une vallée de fontaines extraordinaires 
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montant à trente mètres”, that he found the thermal activity novel 
and impressive. 

Summing up the general impact of the country upon him, 
Giraudoux called upon what is unashamedly a cliché description: 
‘un pays ravissant’. Yet this could be taken as high praise if one 
recalls the exceptional value with which on one occasion at least 
he went out of his way to endow that most overworked of ad- 
jectives, ‘ravissant’: 


SIEGFRIED — ... C'est le seul mot, parmi tous ceux de mon 
langage d'aujourd'hui, qui me semble venir de mon passé. Quand 
je l'entends, et vous allez voir s'il est insigrefiant et méme ridi- 
cule, alors que tous les autres, les plus beaux, les plus sensibles 
n'atteignent que l'étre battant neuf que je suis aujourd'hui, ce 
mot atteint en moi un coeur et des sens inconnus.... C'est un 
simple adjectif.... C'est le type de l'épithéte banale, commune, 
presque vulgaire, mais il est ma famille, mon passé, il est ce 
qu'il y avait en moi d'insoluble. C'est le mot qui m'accompagnera 
dans ma mort. Mon seul bagage ... (tourné vers le public, les 
‘yeux à demi fermés) Des gens, de petites gens le disent parfois 
le soir, sans s'en douter, dans la rue. Pour moi ils jonglent avec 
les flammes. La plupart des écrivains l'évitent, mais Goethe par 
bonheur—on voit bien que c'est lui le chef—l'emploie à tout 
propos. Les critiques le lui reprochent, regrettant ces trous banals 
dans son oeuvre. Moi, quand ce mot revient, il me semble voir 
la chair de Mignon à travers ses hardes, la chair d'Héléne sous 
sa pourpre. C'est le mot, oh, trop léger pour moi. ... Mon Dieu 
qu'il est banal, vous allez rire..., c'est le mot ‘ravissant .?° 


To invoke the above panegyric in this connection may be thought 
to exaggerate unduly the importance of a spontaneous passing re- 
mark in a private correspondence. Nevertheless, while it happens 
to illuminate in such personal tones the quality of the particular 
adjective in question, the extract is also an apt reminder of 
Giraudoux's extraordinary sensitivity to words and of his perpetual 
concern for their usage. Despite his reputation for exuberant ver- 
biage, Giraudoux seldom employed words thoughtlessly and his 
constant allusions to the problems of language show him to have 
been unceasingly alive to their reverberations. Hence one would 
hesitate to question the sincerity of the approbation which drew 
from his pen the opinion: ‘un pays ravissant’. 

As for the lack of appreciation for Polynesian art forms implied 
in the comment: 'ces caricatures et ces boursouflures de la vie', 
introductory passages from an essay first published in 1938, the 
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year following his trip to the South Seas, as a preface to a French 
translation of Evelyn Waugh's Black Mischief, may serve to 
explain and adjust any apparent condemnation. 


Plus j'avance dans la vie, plus je m'étonne de voir avec quelle 
apathie et quelle facilité l'humanité renonce aux deux seules 
armes sur lesquelles elle pouvait compter de façon un peu cer- 
taine comme recours envers la micro et la macrocéphalie, envers 
l'extrême stupidité et l'extrême orgueil, envers les méfaits de 
la poésie et de la presse, de la nudité et de l'habillement: je veux 
dire à la caricature et à la satire. 


. —par caricature je n 'entends pas le dessin comique, mais 
l outrance donnée aux formes de l'art, . . . la caricature est un 
art sacré. Son moteur est la vengeance a son 1 degré le plus chargé, 
non pas la vengeance qu'un adversaire peut tirer d'un adversaire, 
mais celle que l'on peut tirer de soi-méme, que l'homme peut 
tirer de soi-même en tant qu' homme, dans le dégoût ou l'hilarité 
que lui inspire le privilége d'appartenir à la race humaine. C'est 
la religion qui a mis à la disposition du caricaturiste son principal 
canevas, le canevas méme de la nature humaine, le squelette. 
Toute bonne caricature dérive de la danse macabre. L'art primitif 
n'a méme d'autre but que de présenter aux dieux l'homme dans 
sa laideur et dans son ridicule, pour amadouer leur jalousie et 
détourner leur colére. Ou bien, pour témoigner de l'imbécillité 
et de l'effroi humains, de les représenter eux-mémes dans l'ex- 
travagance et dans la déraison, comme à l'ile de Páques ou chez 
les Incás. Dans les époques de foisonnement et de croyance, c'est 
pour l'homme une question vitale de se maquiller; il ne peut 
exister que si les dieux le croient contrefait, bossu, borné; si tout 
ce qui est sa gloire et sa beauté, le front des hommes, la gorge 


et les reins des femmes, incite à la pitié le grand spectateur, et 
si est bannie du visage la sérénité, objet de méfiance, au profit du 
rire ou du rictus. De si haut et dans leur fatuité ou leur amour, 
les divinités ne distingueront pas entre ces symboles parodiques, 
interpréteront comme des maladresses les plus gigantesques in- 
sultes, et ainsi sera réservée et préservée, par l'outrage méme 
qu'elle s'inflige, la liberté humaine.?? 


From this exposition it will be realized that Giraudoux's remark, 
even if it is to be taken as the recolleotion of an initial or im- 
mediate reaction to the museum displays of Maori artifacts, can 
certainly not be regarded as a shallow, snap, aesthetic judgement. 
Neither should it be dismissed as simply an idle parenthesis or a 
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facile transition preparatory to the narration of his encounter with 
Joubert. Instead it may ‘be acknowledged as the upshot of some 
quite profound philosophical and aesthetic reflection on the signifi- 
cance of native art forms along the lines developed in the opening 
paragraphs quoted above from ‘Caricature et Satire’. In the light 
of the later essay, the conception of primitive art as a potent 
comment on the human condition is seen to be implicit in the 
cryptic phrase, ‘ces caricatures et ces boursouflures de la vie’. 

It is characteristic once again that with his keen observation, his 
breadth of outlook and his essential humanity, Giraudoux should 
detect the close affinity between primitive art and more sophisti- 
cated art manifestations of western culture such as caricature. For 
the perception and elucidation of relatronships, the refusal to 
segregate or exclude, is one of the secrets of the Giralducian 
universe. Tennis racket and spoon, living and dying, are shown to 
be all intimately connected. An administrative report becomes in 
Giraudoux’s ears the precious testament bequeathed by a human 
performer who, as he withdraws from tthe terrestrial scene, is al- 
ready preparing his entrance into eternity. There is no experience 
from which the privileged and trained imagination may not elicit 
something meaningful for a richer appreciation of life. Beneath the 
apparently inconsequential, urbane surface of Giraudoux’s world 
therefore, is a structure unexpectedly tough and consistent. In- 
congruities, irrelevancies and inaccuracies with which his creation 
abounds belong to the surface, as they do in life itself. But that 
superficial imaginative facility which in Giraudoux can either at- 
tract or repel, often obscures the penetrating vision, the sincere, 
intelligent thinking and the rare attention to expression which he 
brought to bear on the reality in which he moved. 

Such is the dual portrait of Giraudoux which might have emerged 
from the composition of autobiographical reminiscences he planned. 
It is already discernible in the Joubert anecdote. From the glimpse 
allowed us there can be divined what Giraudoux envisaged in the 
Souvenirs de deux existences as a whole. He was evidently seeking 
to build a coherent picture of his essential self through the evoca- 
tion of the twofold rxistence—his real. everyday life and the 
creative life of his tmagination—in the interaction and fusion of 
which he recognized the key to his total personality and his 
achievement. 


NOTES 


* It 1s not known how long he had been working on the project. Two copies 
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of the manuscript pages exist. one in Giraudoux's handwriting and one 


* Lectures pour une ombre, 1917; Amica America, 1918; Adorable Clio, 
1920. 

"The officially recorded dates of Giraudoux’s stay in New Zealand as 
visiting inspector of French diplomatic posts abroad are November 26-29, 
1937. 

* Edouard Marie Victorien Marcel Joubert, French Consul in New Zealand 
for six and a half years from 1931-1937. 

“The Carnet de Route (v. note 17) states only: ‘Joubert trés malade. Très 
digne. Très bien.’ 

t Doubtless Giraudoux is here referring to the Auckland War Memorial 
Museum with its substantial Maori collection. 

"Joubert’s death actually occurred three weeks after Giraudoux's visit, 
on December 20, 1937. 

*The Carnet de Route (v. note 17) contains an entry to similar effect: 
‘Nécessité transporter consulat à Wellington (voir rapport). The geo- 
graphical error concerning the situation of Wellington is probably attrib- 
utable to a memory lapse. since it is unlikely that Giraudoux would have 
made such a slip at the time of his visit. The report referred to is the 
official report of the consular inspection signed by Giraudoux. his assistant 
and the French Vice-consul in New Zealand, and lodged with the Ministére 
des Affaires Btrangéres in Paris. The fact that the Consulate was at that 
time located in the largest city, Auckland, rather than in the capital, seems 
to have stuck in Giraudoux's mind, for we find a passing allusion to the 
Auckland-Wellington anomaly in his novel Choix des Elues (1939): ‘la 
Perm des cótes de Ja Nouvelle-Zélande (capitale Wellington. et non Auck- 
land)” 

* There is no other entry on the page which relates the New Zealand anec- 
dote. The two paragraphs occupy roughly the top two thirds of the sheet. 
The lower part is blank with the extra note appearing at the bottom. 

* The envelope in which this letter was sent bears a clear Sydney postmark 
of the same date, ‘Déc. 3 1937, indicating that Giraudoux posted it shortly 
after he had completed the sea voyage across the Tasman from New 
Zealand. 

It should be remembered that, speaking of New Zealand, Giraudoux 
thought only of the North Island. although he was well aware that the 
country comprised at least two islands, witness the later erroneous allusion 
pointed out above (note 8). 

* This fallacious detail, together with the remarks about daily earthquakes 
and the height of the geysers, smacks of information derived from local 
guides’ patter, or possibly a tourist handbook. Giraudoux seems to have 
entirely forgotten Yellowstone Park, despite the fact that he himself was 
acquainted with the U.S.A. 

= Giraudoux’s associations with Cusset, a town just a few kilometres from 
Vichy, are well known. His parents lived there during their latter years 
and after his own resignation as head of the ‘Information’ in 1940, Girau- 
doux retired to live and write there for a period. 

“ Bellerive-sur-Allier is a residential township near Vichy, on the opposite 
bank of the river. Thermal activity in the vicinity of the celebrated spa is 
so little in evidence as to seem negligible to New Zealanders. 

* An undoubted slip of the pen, since Giraudoux was definitely not in 
Australia in September His letter to Madame Giraudoux senior was post- 
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marked in Sydney on December 3. The letter to his wife was also presum- 
ably sent on that day. 

“Born in Bellac in the heart of the Limousin, Giraudoux spent his early 
childhood in various towns in Auvergne and the Limousin to which his 
father’s civil service posts led him. 

The Carnet de Route des inspections de Jean Giraudoux is a notebook, 
only partially filled. but apparently kept by Giraudoux in the course of his 
official tours. Jt contains sporadic observations on places, people and in- 
cidents. While from a factual viewpoint it 18 little more reliable than either 
his correspondence at the time or his much later recollections. it has, like 
the letters. the merit of having been a more or less recent record of his 
impressions rather than a later reconstruction. 

* Paris; Le Bélier, 1969 

* Siegfried, Act II, Scene 5, Jean Giraudoux, Théâtre (Grasset, 1958), I, 
52-53. 

” This essay was later published in a revised and slightly modified form 
as “Caricature et Satire’ in Littérature (Grasset, 1941). , 

* Littérature (Paris: Grasset, 1941), pp 179-180. 
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THE uniformity of Australian English is well established. A. G. 
Mitchell noted, in 1960, the ‘possibility of ‘pockets of distinctive 
usage", ‘but the Mitchell-Delbridge survey of Australian speech 
confirmed the absence of any clearly defined regional differences. 
More recently, studies of the speech of migrant communities in 
Australia have described local and reasonably stable patterns of 
interaction between Australian English and the migrants’ mother 
speech, notably in the South Australian Lutheran settlements.? But, 
though evidence collected by the University of Sydney’s Australian 
Language Research Centre suggests that ‘pockets of distinctive 
usage’, which reflect the pattern of a region's settlement, may still 
survive in some of the older and more isolated settled areas, in 
parts of Tasmania for instance, little has yet been done to record 
these. 

One such community is that of Cape Barren Island, in the Fur- 
neaux Group in Bass Strait, where families descended from sealers 
and their aboriginal wives retain family or communal usages 
deriving from their nineteenth century forbears, and it is of course 
a matter of some urgency that something of this speech should ‘be 
recorded before increased settlement from the mainland makes it 
altogether obsolete. But other ‘pockets’. like that of the German 
community in South Australia, have now substantially lost their 
nineteenth century character and some, like that of the Cornish 
miners in South Australia, have disappeared altogether. 

The record of speech of such a community must remain imper- 
fect. Written sources may be supplemented by evidence from long- 
lived descendants with long memories, but the essential communal 
speech of such a settlement does not always find its way into 
written sources and the human memory is, where words and usages 
are concerned, notoriously unreliable. It is difficult therefore to 
achieve much certainty in matters of dating or currency within the 
community. Further, while the general history of Australian Eng- 
lish during the nineteenth century has been sketched in outline? 
there is simply not enough lexical material collected to make an 
assessment of the impact of the Cornish community’s speech on 
that of the surrounding general Australian or to draw with any 
firmness lines which divide general Australian from local Cornish, 
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or local Cornish from general dialect English. Cornish miners and 
techniques were employed in other mining regions in Britain and 
local technical and semi-technical terms frequently became part of 
the general mining vocabulary of Britain and were subsequently 
exported to all those colonies which attracted miners. 

Though the South Australian Cornish settlement, small, closely 
knit, and bound together by occupational, religious, and family 
ties, certainly established in the colony a ‘pocket of distinctive 
usage', it is then a pocket with cannot, in the present state of our 
knowledge of Australian English, be too precisely defined. Perhaps 
the most that should be attempted—and all that is attempted here 
—is the description of a vocabulary which was predominantly 
Cornish in origin, either in the sense that words were specifically 
Cornish or were common to a number of regional dialects of 
which Cornish was one, and which, if not in every particular at 
least in its general constitution, characterized for a time the speech 
of a regional Australian community, ultimately exerting some in- 
fluence on the occupationally and socially related sectors of general 
Australian. ‘Cousin Jacks’? became so familiar a part of the Aus- 
tralian mining scene, in several states, as to be immortalized in 
Oswald Pryor’s Bulletin cartoons and, while ‘scatterin’ the bal’ in 
the South Australran settlement inevitably led to the dispersal of 
the community and the eventual loss of the communal speech, 
traces of it survive both in the occupational vocabulary of mining 
and in general Australian colloquial speech. 

Mining operations ‘began in South Australia in 1841, with the 
working of Wheal Gawler, a silver-lead mine, immediately east of 
Adelaide, but the mines of greatest importance were the copper 
mines, Kapunda (1844-78) and Burra (1845-77), north of Adel- 
aide, and Wallaroo (1859-1923) and Moonta (1861-1923), about 
100 miles north of Adelaide on Yorke Peninsula. These mines 
were originally developed and manned entirely by Cornish miners 
and engineers; around Burra, Moonta and Wallaroo in particular 
grew the settlements which together made up Australia’s ‘Little 
Cornwall’.® 

The communal and ocupational concentration of Cornish led 
not just to nostalgic preservation of things Cornish but to an 
active recreation of Cornish village life; small and inward-looking, 
the communities clung to the traditions they knew, their amuse- 
ments and recreations, their religious beliefs and practices, their 
domestic and social rounds, their occupations fostered by the first 
generation and unhesitatingly adopted by that which succeeded it. 
All of this their language, so far as it is possible to reconstruct it, 
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reflects—a self-sufficient, self-contained, and self-reliant community 
which for eighty-odd years existed in relative independence of its 
surrounds. 

Mining being its principal ocupation mining terms are, of course, 
the words by which it is most readily identified. Some of these 
occur only in Cornwall, and in Cornish settlements in the United 
States and Australia, some are words which, perhaps of Cornish 
origin, certainly given wider currency through their Cornish usage, 
are part of the general but specialized vocabulary of mining. But 
around these are other, less easily defined, groups of words; those, 
many of which are in their most commonly used senses a part of 
general English, but which have been given a specific and purely 
Cornish mining contextual meaning; those which are part of 
general colloquial English but which, in the Cornish mining con- 
text, have a special meaning; those which are quite unrelated to 
mining but identifiably Cornish, or at least south-western dialect, 
colloquial. 


1, Regional dialect words, specifically mining and mostly specific- 
ally Cornish in origin and usage. 


attle flookan 
bal gossan 
caunter killas 
COOT mundic 
costeen prill 
dowse pryan 
elvan shoad 
fitchered wheal 


Wheal and bal are both common Cornish words for a mine, 
and both seem to have been widely used in South Australia.” 
Wheal occurs in a number of mine names—Wheal Basset, Wheal 
Buller, Wheal Dutton, Wheal Ellen, Wheal Gawler, Wheal Grey, 
Wheal Hughes, Wheal James, and Wheal Watkins, for instance— 
while bal seems to have been the word regularly used to describe 
a mine or group of mines together with the associated buildings, 
plant, and machinery, as, for instance, in the expression scatterin’ 
the bal, used of the closing down of a mine and disposal of the 
plant. Bal occurs also in several compounds, as bal bill, “statement 
of a miner’s earnings’, bal friend, and bal-maiden, used of a 
woman working on the surface, especially in the dressing of ore. 

Other words from this list refer to the material mined, as attle 
(also addie), ‘valueless refuse in old mines and stony (valueless) 
matter surrounding the ores’; elvan (also elvin), ‘hard, intrusive 
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rock of igneous origin'; gossan (also gosen, gossin, gosson, gozen, 
gozzon), ‘decomposed rock of a characteristically orange-red colour 
(due usually to oxidized iron pyrites) forming part of a mineral- 
bearing lode’; killas, 'clay-slate'; mundic (also mundick), ‘iron 
pyrites’, also in the proverbial expression 'mundic mdes a good 
horse’®; prill, ‘rich copper ore’ (after grading); pryan (also prian, 
pryon), ‘white, copper-bearing clay’; and shoad, whence shoading, 
shoading pits, ‘loose fragments of mineral ore lying on the surface 
and indicating the proximity of a lode’. 

Words to do with the disposition of ore or with mining pro- 
cesses are caunter, a dialect form of counter, a shortening of 
caunter-lode, ‘a secondary lode running across the main lode’; 
coor, the ‘gang of miners on a given shift’, or ‘shift’, as in ‘to put 
in their coor at the face of a lode’, ‘night-coor’, or ‘out of coor’; 
costeen (also costean), whence costeen pit, costeening pit, cos- 
teener, and the common verbal substantive, costeening, ‘to dig a 
trench or pit with the intention of locating the lode’; dowse, whence 
dowser, dowsing rod, ‘to search for minerals with a divining rod’; 
fitchered, *baulked, stopped, especially of a drill jammed in a hole 
made for blasting’, whence fitchered hole; and flookan (also flucan), 
‘a clay cross-course’, or ‘the soft, clayey part of a lode’. 


2. General mining terms, perhaps more than usually current in 
Cornish, certainly given Australian currency through use by 
Cornish miners. 


adit buddle 
assay office dial 

back kibble 
best work knack 
bob ladder 
breast lander 


These words are mostly self-explanatory and, though some are 
no longer in use as a result of changes in mining techniques, are 
or have been in general mining currency: adit, ‘a horizontal ap- 
proach by which a mine is entered’; assay office, a compound from 
the generally common sense of assay, ‘the determination of the 
quantity of mimeral in an ore’; back, ‘the upper surface of a 
mineral vein’ but apparently also ‘the hanging wall’ of a lode;® 
best work, ‘the best class of ore’; bob, ‘the beam of a pumping 
engine’, with its several compound forms, bob end, bob platform, 
and balance bob; breast, in a nune, ‘the face of a mine working’; 
buddle, as a noun, ‘a shallow wooden-framed vessel in which ore 
is washed’, later, ‘revolving wooden tables each about twenty-four 
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feet in diameter”, as a verb, ‘to wash ore’, whence buddling 
machine and the verbal substantive buddling; dial, ‘a compass used 
for surveying in a mine’, whence dialer and the verbal substantive 
dialing; kibble (also kivel), ‘a bucket for lifting ore from a mine’; 
knack (also knock), ‘to stop working or to abandon a mine’, as in 
to knack the bal;" ladder, specifically the ladder by which the 
mine is descended, used also in compounds, as ladder road, ladder 
Shaft, and ladder way; and lander, ‘the miner who lands the kibble 
at the top of the shaft’. 


3. General mining terms, more than usually current in Cornish, 
given their only Australian currency through use by Cornish 
miners and referring specifically to the conditions of employment 
in the South Australian mining settlements. 


agent royalty 
bargain survey 
contract take 
dish tonwork 
halvans tribute 
lord tut 

pare 


Cornish miners traditionally worked on contract for a percentage 
of their takings. The agent or ‘company representative’ who 
negotiated terms of employment with the miners was consequently 
a figure of some importance. At a survey, on Survey Day, work 
in a mine was let for a given period, the take, something of the 
procedure ‘being indicated by the following quotations: 


Montacute Copper Mine— A SURVEY will be held at 
Montacute Copper Mine this day (Saturday) for letting the 
various works of the said mine. Persons desirous of engaging on 
the said works are requested to be in attendance at from 12 to 
1 o’clock.” 

Captain Hancock the manager attended by a clerk and two 
or three agents...calls out in succession every pitch or piece 
of work to be performed in the mine.** 

Previous to the survey every part of the mine is visited and 
inspected by the underground agents who afterwards consult 
together and determine their plans of operations for the next 
‘take’ or period of nine weeks.!* 

' The survey continued the traditional regional English method 

of hiring men or allocating piece work. Little survey and big 

survey are also recorded. The presiding figure on Survey Day, and 
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indeed on all occasions in the mining community, whether social 
or occupational, was the mine manager or captain (also cappen), 
whence captaincy and several fixed compounds, captain's house, 
mine captain and mining captain. Under the captain's supervision 
negotiations were carried out by the agents (also mine agents, 
mining agents, provincial agents, and under, or underground 
agents). 

Generally the mining company leased the land from its owner, 
the lord of the soil or lord of the mine, and it was through the 
agent that payment of a royalty was made to the landowner on the 
one hand and of tribute to the contract miner on the other. Con- 
tract, and derivatives like contracting miner, contractor, contract 
office, contract price, and contract system, are thus commonly 
used, their context being quite specific. The royalty paid to the 
landowner was also called the dish, a dish being a miner's measure 
for ore and a ‘dish of one in ten"? being 10%. A royalty of 'one- 
fifteenth dish’ was common and, some early mines being on 
crown land, there was much bemoaning of ‘the obnoxious royalty 
fifteenth’? or *Queen's dishr.15 

Miners sought a contract, or bargain, for a take, a contract 
period usually of nine weeks’ duration, taker being used as a 
synonym for 'contracting miner' but also, perhaps later, for the 
miner who represented his party in negotiations with the company, 
his party being known as the pair (also pare), ‘a “pair” of miners 
generally consisting of some half dozen’.1® Work in the mines fell 
broadly into two categories, tutwork, or ton-work, and work on 
tribute.?? Tut-work, whence tutworker and tutwork pitch, described 
a system often used in the preparatory stages of opening up a lode 
when no immediate returns were available, of payment for piece 
work at ‘so much per fathom, or in specific jobs, or at per day'.^: 
To work on tribute (whence tributer, tribute ground, tribute pitch, 
tribute system, tribute wages) was to receive, in payment for 
labour, a proportion of the value of the ore raised; as in 


Ihe productive hands are various employed, some upon 
tribute — the highest proportion given being 3s. 6d. in the pound 
sterling of the value of the ores raised, the lowest 25.2? 


Halvaner, from halvans, ‘half of the produce in lieu of wages’, was 
used of a miner who contracted to extract ore from an attle heap. 
At Moonta it referred to the type of work and not to the con- 
tract.*4 


4. General English words given currency, perhaps only among 
Cornish miners, because of their use in specifically mining context. 
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adventure/r favourable 
batch grass 
body keenly 
boil kindly 
brilliant parcel 
bundle party 
champion pick 
convincing pitch 
country sett 
crib squat 
dry sturt 
fathom 


Something of the independence of the Cornish comes through 
in the adoption of adventure, describing the speculation involved 
in opening up a new mine,”? and adventurer (also mining ad- 
venturer, venturer) used of the partners in a mining enterprise 
and recalling the spirit of the ancient Society of Merchant Ad- 
venturers. There is a similar excitement in many of the terms used 
to describe country, or country rock, ‘the ground in which a 
mineral lode occurs’, and the lode itself. Thus country may be 
prefixed with a straight, self-explanatory, descriptive term, as in 
convincing country, easy-working country, hard country, or settled 
country, ‘ground 1n which there has been subsidence’, the sur- 
rounding rock being stable and the lode therefore clean and well- 
defined, but is very commonly prefixed with more loaded words, 
as in ‘a better natured country for ore could not be worked',?5 
favourable country, keenly country, pretty country, and promising 
country. A good mineral lode is described as brilliant, champion, 
keenly, or kindly. The best of lodes enabled men working on 
tribute to make a sturt, ‘a great profit’. 

Miners working together were, apart from the commonly used 
pair or pare, described as a batch, party, or set, set (also sett) 
being used also, more regularly, of a mining lease (also as a verb, 
‘to take up a mining lease’, or in the verbal substantive setting, 
‘the act of contracting’). Sett was used both of the area worked 
by a company or, on a smaller scale, of the area worked by a 
particular tributer,?9 pitch of ‘the defined section of the lode on 
which a particular tributer works’. A quantity or mass of ore was 
described as a body of ore, a bundle of ore, a parcel or squat. 
To pick the ore was to cull over and select the best from a heap 
of ore. Measurements of length within a mine were always in 
fathoms, measurements of volume often in cubic fathoms, a mineral 
outcrop which gave surface indications of the presence of a lode, 
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a boil. The surface was known always as grass whence af grass, 
bring to grass, come to grass, and up to grass, grass hand, grass 
man and grass shaft. Light meals that the miners carried with them 
were cribs, their changing house after emerging from the mine, 
the dry. 


5. Colloquialisms of dialect origin, mostly specifically Cornish. 


abroad louster 
along maze 
black cloth minchyman 
brandis nuddick 
clidgy skeg 
cloam slottery 
comeout spale 
crowst stickler 
curl swanky 
fuggan vug 
kiddleywink zawn 


Newspaper reports of life in a mining community are necessarily 
more concerned with the success or failure of the local mines than 
with the ordinary day-to-day sequence of events. But there are 
inevitably occasional usages of colloquialisms which give some 
wider indication of the life of the community and of its separate- 
ness from the general Australian community which surrounded it. 
It is difficult to establish the currency of these words in that com- 
munity at that time and impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge of regional varieties of Australian English, to estimate 
the extent of its survival. But these words are recorded as an 
earnest of what was probably a very large and commonly used 
vocabulary: abroad, used adjectivally to mean ‘open’, particularly 
of a door and in the expression ali abroad; along, used as a suffix 
to adverbs, with the force of -wards, especially in back'long, down 
along, up-along; black clothman, a ‘con-man’; brandis, ‘a trivet’; 
clidgy, ‘confectionery’; cloam, ‘earthenware’, especially ‘a baking 
dish’; come-out, ‘a fuss or quarrel’; crowst (also croust), ‘a crust 
of bread, a snack’, hence the equivalent of ‘crib’, ‘a pasty meal 
carried underground’; curl (also curll), ‘carol’; fuggan (also fogan, 
fugan, fugen, fuggun) ‘a kind of cake or pastry’; kiddleywink, ‘a 
sly-grog shop’; louster, ‘to work hard’; maze, as in Maze Monday, 
‘the Monday after pay-day at a mine’; minchy-man, ‘a school in- 
spector' (minch being Cornish for ‘to play truant’); nuddick (also 
niddick), ‘the back of the neck’, but perhaps also ‘the head’; skeg, 
‘a tear, rent’; slottery, (of weather) ‘wet, dirty’; spale, ‘to fine, 
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through a deduction from wages, for absence or lateness’; stickler, 
‘umpire’, especially in wrestling; swanky, ‘small beer’; vug, ‘a 
cavity in a rock, small cave’, found in the course of mining; and 
zawn, ‘a sandy cove’. 


6. General English words with specifically Cornish applications. 


chapel earth 

Cornish — midsummer day 
Cousin Jack ring meeting 
Cousin Jenny tea meeting 


These are words which, perhaps with the exception of cousin 
Jack and cousin Jenny, are unexceptionable in general English 
usage. But their frequency of use in the English of South Austraha 
is testimony to the sort of community which the Cornish estab- 
lished there, chapel, used in place of church testifying to the pre- 
dominant Methodism and non-conformism; earth, ‘to bring to the 
ground’, to the popularity of wrestling as a sport; midsummer day 
or eve (24 June and later changed to midwinter day), however 
inappropriately, to the retention of northern hemisphere festivals; 
ring meeting to the prevalence of open-air meetings, the leader 
forming the centre of a circle; fea-meeting to the habit of holding 
meetings with prayer in dissenting chapels preceded or followed 
by a light meal, a 'baker's spread’ (ie. ham sandwiches, fancy 
cakes, and tea). 

But the most impressive indication of the ‘Cornishness’ of the 
settlement is the use of Cornish itself, in a range of compounds, 
as Cornish boiler, Cornish captain, Cornish engine, Cornish fashion, 
Cornish miner, Cornish pasty, Cornish pumping engine, Cornish 
settler, Cornish style, and Cornish system, and in the general use 
of Cousin Jack and Cousin Jenny for men and women of Cornish 
descent. That this article brings only a glimpse of a vigorous but 
now substantially lost “pocket of distinctive usage’ can be seen 
from this letter to the editor of The Wallaroo Times, 15.12.1869: 


Sir, — 

J seed a letter in yoor paeper today signed by won Maister 
Envious, and J shud fancy, sir, that he wor veery much trubbled 
with the waek an dreems now, he signed hes naem Envious but 
I doant thingk that es his right naem; but it may be hes right 
feelens, for I thingk he es a bit of a misanthrope. Now, I doant 
knaw this ere Lendley Murray; what he writes about I nevver 
had the plessure of bein kwainted with un, nor I doant rekkullect 
of heering much about un in any of our minin huffares, but I 
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deed see a lady onderground won time, but I dednt do like 
Maister Envious did in hes letter, for he put in a crosscut and 
cut her smale face in two. What a gaet gawkumhead he must be 
to do shus thing es that. Why, I thoft when I seed the gaet big 
letters on the top of his letter, that we shud git somethen first 
class; ‘but I reed et and reed et and reed et again, end so bein 
very dull, I gov et up for a bad job and thingk ses I to myself, 
that I wud gib em a challendzh through yoo, Maister Editor, and 
tes this: — I am oppen to set up my hoan tools, sharp my hoan 
picks and gads sling up my boyers and bar them onderground 
with my peekers and pokers and I will put in a hulk; put in a 
cutten in hoal; a hoal under the back, a cunderd hoal, or a side 
hoal, or a hupper, and I'll shut them too; and Ill break so much 
traed as he can evvy time; and I'll clynch a gad wed un orry 
hand afore. 

I waent say ennything bout rullin or haelen takel cause I doant 
like et but I'll do what I sed weth he enny day of the week. 
And anuther thing Ill do, I'll work a hingen with un to pump 
waeter, hale traed or grend stuff. 

I might say a few more thyngs, but I deer say the peepul wud 
thyngk I wor blawen. But I'll just say one thyng more, ef I 
can’t write a letter Cordon to Lendley Murray, I can wryte un 
so that men of common sense cud onderstand what I main; but 
that poor dear Maister Envious, J doant envy he not a bit, ef he 
signed his name ‘Jgnoramus’ it wud jest suit en; I thingk ef he 
had about a dozen eers hard tuggens onderground, in powder, 
smok and poor air he wuddnt be so ignorant as he makes hesself 
out to be. But law dear, he maent be nothen but a hupstart arter 
all; ef he es not, Maister Editor, I shall be sorry I took enny 
notice ab um, bet ef he es a rael good fullah, tell un to come 
to L an I'll tell un a thyng or too. But really, Maister Editor, 
I doant thingk he es much, ef he wor, he wud say nothen about 
the ladies in the way he ded. 


I am Sir &c., 
COUSIN JACK. 


It is possible that this letter has been subject to editorial tampering. 
To Oswald Pryor it represented ‘the way the old people spoke’, 
and the fact that a newspaper could print it for an audience 
substantially of Cornish descent argues a considerable degree of 


authenticity. 
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‘This article is part of a project financed by the Australian Research 
Grants Committee. 

* À, G. Mitchell, ‘The Austraban Accent, English Transported, ed. W. S 
Ramson. Canberra, 1970. p 7. 

‘Michael G. Clyne, ‘Migrant English in Australia‘, English Transported, 
pp. 130-133. 

‘Some progress towards recording this speech has already been made by 
Peter Sutton, a research student at Macquarie University. 

‘See W. S. Ramson, Australian English, An Historical Study of the Vocab- 
ulary, 1788-1898, Canberra, 1966. 

*See Oswald Pryor. Australia's Little Cornwall, Adelaide, 1962. Oswald 
Pryor was born at Moonta and worked there until the Company went 
into liquidation in 1923 He now lives in Canberra and we would like to 
acknowledge his very real help in the preparation of this article. We ack- 
nowledge also the help of the Australian Language Research Centre, which 
gave us access to its archives. 

"All words cited in this article have been recorded in South Australian 
newspapers, The South Australian Register, 1844-1850, The Wallaroo Times 
and Mining Journal, 1865-1869, The Yorke's Peninsula Advertiser and 
Miners’ News, 1872 on (random selection). and The People’s Weekly 
(Moonta), 1890 on (random selection); mid-nineteenth century manuals 
lke M. Collisson, The Miner's Manual (Adelaide, 1845); Oswald Pryors 
Australia’s Little Cornwall, and Jean Fielding’s For the Wind Passeth 
(MS). This is a restricted range of source material but, even so, provides 
sufficient evidence of the general currency within the nineteenth century 
South Australian mining community of words cited and some evidence of 
their continuity of use. It has not seemed feasible to include a full range 
of citations in an article of these dimensions The English use has been 
established from The New English Dictionary and The English Dialect 
Dictionary, unless otherwise indicated the words discussed below were 
used in South Australia with the same meanings as they had in England. 

“The proverb is explained in this citation: 

‘ ,.the lode has carried good stones of ore but so mixed with mundic 
that hitherto ıt has not been payable The old Cornish proverb however 
has been verified that ^mundic rides a good horse", The Wallaroo Times, 
18.12.1867, p. 3, c. 1 

"As in '...consteaning or shoading in search of the backs of lodes’. The 
Wallaroo Times, 18.4 1866 p 3, c 2 

* Oswald Pryor, Australia’s Little Cornwall, p. 88. 

"The Wallaroo Times, 27 2.1867, p. 4, c 3. 

“The South Australian Register, 30.3.1844, p 2, c. 2 

"The Yorke's Peninsula Advertiser, 10.2.1874, p 2, c. 4 

* ibid. 

* At Moonta, after 1869, when the school opened there and miners became 
literate, the method of holding the letting of the mine outside and bargain- 
ing orally was discontinued, all lettings being completed by the posting of 
a notice outside the office and the receiving of written tenders. Oswald 
Pryor (personal communication). 

"The South Australian Register, 16.8.1848. p 3, c. 4. 

"The South Australian Register, 14.7.1849, p 1, c. 2. 

"The South Australian Register, 1.4.1846, p. 2, c. 4. 
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"The South Australian Register, 22.11.1848, p. 3, c. 5 

* Tributing was very common in Victoria in the 1860s, especially in the 
Bendigo quartz mines, and in New Zealand. (For this, and other advice 
on mining terms, we are indebted to P. R May, The Australian National 
University ) 

"The South Australian Register, 28.11 1846, p 4, c. 2. 

Y ibid. 

* Oswald Pryor (personal communication) 

" As in ‘The Tungkillo mine will, in depth, be a superb adventure’. The 
South Australian Register, 16 8.1848, p. 3, c. 4. 

"The Wallaroo Tunes, 18.4.1866, p. 3, c. 3. 

"As in ‘the letting of the various sets and pitches was preceded with’ 
(on Survey day). The Wallaroo Times, 7.4 1869, p. 3, c. 3. 
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TWO GERMAN STAMMBUCHER (1774-89) 
IN AUSTRALIA 


‘Ich schreibe nicht lange unzählig Gedicht 
Ich schreibe nur kurz: VergiBmeinnicht’ 


J. E. FLETCHER 


University of Sydney 


WHAT would seem to be the only examples in Australia of 
authentic German Stammbücher of the 18th Century have recently 
come to light in Melbourne. 

Although an archival commonplace in Europe,! the Stammbuch 
has, largely due to its ephemeral and often trivial nature, attracted 
comparatively little attention, despite its ready role as barometer 
of literary, political, social and artistic taste.” 

Of popularly supposed knightly and courtly descent, the Stamm- 
buch as 'album amicorum' flourished strikingly between 1500 and 
1700, often reaching with Dürer, Holbein, the Cranachs, an im- 
pressive artistic height. Its slow degeneration into the innocuous 
schoolboy autograph album began already in the 18th Century, at 
the end of which the Stammbuch proper, despite Goethe's life- 
long predilection for this drawing-room phenomenon,? lost its more 
permanent album form in favour of a less readily preserved loose- 
leaf collection. Its descent was perhaps hastened by gratuitous 
attacks such as that by Zedler who found in such collections little 
other than ‘ein Samelplatz verniinfftiger-unvernunfftiger und auch 
ganz lebloser Dinge . . . eine Menge von Schändlichvergessenen 
und Undanckbaren’ and, warming to his subject, “Unwissenheit, 
Ausschweifung und rohes Wesen . . . Papageyenhafite Ausschrey- 
ung philosophisch-barbarischer Sprüchelchen'.* 

To what degree the two attractively bound examples in Mel- 
bourne (in the private possession of Mrs H. A. Ullin, formerly of 
Frankfurt a.M., now of Balaclava)’ justify Zedler’s trenchant 
words, remains to be seen. The Stammbiicher were first owned by 
Stephan Theodor Jansen® and a certain L. M. Bernuth. 

Although Jansen, a native of Cleves, enrolled for his legal 
studies at the Georg-August-Universität of Göttingen” on the 27 
Oct. 1787, the entries in his Stammbuch date from the April of 
1785 and last until September 1789. After Gôttingen, a high pro- 
portion of these entries were made in Halle, Berlin, Wittenberg. 
and, during April and May of 1789, in Paris. Bernuth’s academic 
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career shows less enterprise, his entries span the period May 1774 
to April 1778 and were virtually all made in the less exclusive, 
more inhibited Prussian university of Halle.’ 

The number and range of such entries may best be seen in a 
short table: 


Number German Latin French Italian Hlustrations? 


Jansen 104 70 11 21 2 20 (9 silhouettes) 
Bernuth 112 95 4 12 i 2(no , ) 
216 165 15 33 3 22 


The nature of the entries is that of proverbs, maxims, some 
sententious, some flippant. Homely words of advice are there. 
often supported ‘by liberal quotations from Canitz, Lessing, von 
Cronegk, von Hagedorn, Zachariá, Gellert, von Haller, Uz, Bürger, 
Gleim, Ramler, Ewald von Kleist, Wieland. and the more ephemeral 
Hommel, K. E. Schmidt, Dusch. Goethe and Schiller do not appear. 
a tribute perhaps to the ‘establishment’ interests of Hanoverian 
Góttingen and Pietist Halle. The most popular foreign authors are 
Montaigne, Boileau, Rousseau. Young and Owen, the obvious 
Classical sources Ovid, Horace, Juvenal and Martial. Biblical 
quotations occur frequently, are kept intriguingly short in the style 
of B. T. Brüning's ‘es ist vollbracht!” (Jansen folio 52, Gottingen, 
22, Sept. 1788). 

If we exclude the distinctive student and professional groupings, 
the themes of most entries are those common to all youth. 

That of patriotism, for example, is best typified by F. C. Kreuz- 
hage's entry: 


‘Ein Deutscher kennt den Deutschen bald 
am offenen Gesicht, 
Am Feuer. das im Auge wallt 
dem Ton, in dem er spricht" 
(J.f. 62 verso, Göttingen, 22 July 1788) 


or in the more humorous contribution of P. Bappard: 


‘Es lebe jeder deutsche Mann, 

Der seinen Reihnwein (sic) trinkt 

So lang er’s Kelchglas halten kann 

Und dann zu Boden sinkt’ (Bernuth f. 84. Halle, 15 Jan. 1776). 


A second theme is equally familiar, that of the transience of 
youth, of youth’s apprehension at the inevitable approach of 
senility and death: 
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“Trinkt die Freude, trinkt die Wonne, 
Träumt so lang Ihr träumen könnt! 
Sonnt Euch an der Morgensonne, 
Denn der Mittag drückt und brennt’ 
(L. Weifgerber.J.£.46. Göttingen, 
August 1788). 


But as a ready bulwark against the fate so ineluctably awaiting, we 
are rentinded, in F. Widmann’s Baroque phrasing: 


‘Die wahre Freundschaft steht fest, wie in Ungewittern 
Gebirge Gottes mächtig stehn, 
Ihr Maaß ist Ewigkeit, kein Tod wird sie erzittern, 
Und keine Zukunft sterben sehn’ 
(B. £.55. Halle, 10 Aug. 1777) 


The same idea finds a tamer echo in the words of Julius Hein- 
rich von Buggenhagen, a future 'kóniglicher Preussischer wirklicher 
geheimer Etats—und Kriegsminister zu Berlin’!°: 


‘Alles in der gantzen Welt 
Muß ich für vergänglich halten! 
Aber unsre Freundschaft soll, 
Werthster. warlich nie erkalten’ 
(B. £43. Cleve. 17 Aug. 1784) 


Here too the Cologne magistrate J. B. Fuchs! addresses his plea 
for the intercession of the ‘holde Schöpferinn der Freuden’ (J. f. 
158. Koln, d.11. des Weinmonaths, 1787) whilst Joh. Wilhelm 
Tolberg, polemicist and medical officer ‘bey dem Salzamte zu 
Schónebeck"? prefers a more direct approach: 


‘Heil Dir! meine ganze Seele 
Fleht für Dich. 
O! die Trennung! Milder Segen Gottes 
Deines Gottes. Freund, geleite Dich! 
(J.f. 98. Halle, 10 Oct. 1785) 


After friendship must come parting: 


‘Horch—Trennung, Trennung! ja dieses Schreckenswort!’ 
(F. W. Schroder, J.£.76v. Halle, 12 July 1785). 


Schróder's entry is remarkable for its postscript, the only instance 
of student politics to occur in either Stammbuch. Here we find, 
concise if ungrammatical, an attack on Gottingen's antirevolution- 
ary administration: 'pereat Heyne et Reichard!'!? 
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Similarly, since words of parting are often accompanied by 
words of advice, the educationalist Johann Stuve!* could leave 
Bernuth with the encouraging moral reflexion: 


‘Das BewuBtseyn als ein rechtschaffener 
Mann seine Pflichten zu beobachten, 
Oft beobachtet zu haben, ist die hóchste 
Glückseligkeit des Menschen’ 
(B.f.93 Halle, 20 Dec. 1775). 


Equally characteristically, the farewell of Joh. Heinrich Ulrich, 
prominant Lutheran preacher at Berlin's Charitékirche’ gently 
urged Bernuth to muse on the theme: 'O! wunderschón ist Gottes 
Erde...’ (Bf. 82v. Halle, 4 Oct. 1777). 

Both Stammbücher contain a healthy proportion of entries made 
by contemporary notables, usually culled from the professional 
staff of Halle and Góttingen. Their contributions are frequenily 
in Latin or French, invariably sententious and aphoristic, usually 
in bold and obvious writing. 

A typical entry is that of Halle's professor of law, Joh. Christian 
Woltär,!° who declaims: ‘quantum est quod nescimus’ (J.f. 57. 
2 Oct. 1785). Other Halle ‘immortals’ include G. C. Knapp, pro- 
fessor of theology!" (J.f. 41. 2 Oct. 1785). J. C. Bathe,'3 soon to 
become professor of law (J.f. 80. 6 April 1785) and H. E. Thun- 
mann,?® professor of eloquence and philosophy who chidingly 
counsels: ‘nul plaisir sans peine à l'aimable Bernuth!’ (Bf. 26. 
11 Dec. 1777). 

The professors of nearby Wittenberg (to be combined with 
Halle in 1817) were no less dampening. Three signatures were 
captured by Jansen at the beginning of the Sommersemester of 
1785. The warning note cf Joh. Daniel Tietz,*° professor of pure 
mathematics (J.f. 95. Wittenberg, 25 April 1785) was echoed by 
the professor of theology, Franz Volkmar Reinhard’s*! unimagina- 
tive tag from Horace: 'carpe diem' (J.f. 68. Wittenberg, 27 April 
1785). The prolific authority on religious history, Joh. Matthias 
Schroeckh,?? professor of history, preferred to choose as his mentor 
Martial: ‘quod sis, esse velis, nihil que malis" (Jf. 91. Witten- 
berg, 25 April 1785). 

Gottingen contributors include the ‘Privatdozent’ and Classical 
scholar Ernst G. Lilie? (J.f. 121. Göttingen, 22 Oct. 1785) and 
the interesting figure of Jakob Schmelzer,** former priest and at 
that time professor of logic and metaphvsics in Trier (J.f. 87. 
Gottingen, 23 Sept. 1788). 

Entries made by contemporary celebrities other than university 
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figures are headed by that of Lessing’s confidant, the philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn.?® In the last year of his life, Mendelssohn 
inscribed in the enterprising Jansen’s album the popular: ‘Bestimm- 
ung des Menschen: Nach Warheit forschen, Schónheit lieben, das 
Gute wollen, das Beste thun’ (J.£. 36 Berlin, 21 April 1785). An- 
other public figure in the Berlin of the 80s, Johann Elert Bode,** 
state astronomer of Prussia, showed less diffidence in his elegant 
entry, taking from the Book of David: ‘Die Himmel erzahlen die 
Ehre Gottes, und die Veste verkündigt Seiner Hände Werk’ (J.f. 
58. Berlin, 23 April 1785). A further professionally apt quotation 
is provided by Friedrich Philipp Eisenberg, state director of 
police and 'Stadtprásident und Direktor sämtlicher Armenanstalten 
zu Berlin', who maintained: 'nihil est furore amoris vehementius, 
quem retinere est Philosophia perfecta’? (B.f. 52v. Halle. 20 June 
1777). 

Classical tags were very much the standby of this particular 
class who sought to combine worldly advice with ready proof of 
their own erudition. The inspector of mines O. F. C. Mahler?s 
discreetly disowned his own subterranean trade in proclaiming: 
'vita sine litteris mors est' (B.f. 42. Halle, 20 April 1775) whilst 
the Halle bookseller and former Franciscan monk F. H. Bispink?? 
glanced, following in his entry Vagedes, at Jansen's own future 
career: ‘leges quae in Schola sunt virgines, in foro fiunt mere- 
trices’ (J.f. 129 Halle, 10 Oct. 1785). 

Entries by actual students are equally stereotyped and traditional, 
ibut concentrate on different themes and ideas. Too often the 
language is reserved and carefully innocuous. The future teacher 
Friedrich Kleine?? offends no-one with his pious: 


‘Gott gebe Perlen und Edelstein 
Und Goldes die Fulle, den Narren sein: 
Uns geb’ Er Schatten im Sonnenschein 
Und wenn wir dursting sind, alten Wein’ 
(J.f. 107v. Halle, 19 Sept. 1785). 


Similarly, the embryonic playwright and drama critic Johann Fried- 
rich Schink?! follows Lenz’ recent (1774) Hofmeister and opti- 
mistically reminds his 'Kommilitonen': ‘Ein Student ist nichts, 
aber es kann alles aus ihm werden’ (B.f. 70. Halle, 20 June 1776). 

Others however can be more direct 1n their language, and 
vigorously concerned with the present day: 


*Glüchlich ist, wer leicht vergit, 
Wie schlecht mann hier in Göttingen friBt’ 
(J. W. Mannheim. Jf. 31v. Göttingen. 24 Feb. 1788) 
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‘Lusting sind wir lieber Bruder 
Heute schmausen wir’ 
(R. W. Rosenthal, B.f. 66v. Halle, 20 Aug. 1775). 


Further entries tell of additional temptations: 


‘Wer nicht lobt Weib, Wein und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang 
Sagt Doctor Martin Luther’ 
(J. W. Hauser, B f. 41v. Halle. 3 Oct. 1775). 


Usually, a balance can be achieved: 


‘Es drohe MiBwachs und Verlust 
Gelehrten Schmierereyen 
Nur müße junger Mädchen Brust 
Und guter Wein gedeyen’ 
(H. B. zum Berge. B.f. 91. Soest, 25 May 1774) 


but occasionally the one appetite gains the ascendency: 


‘Ein Leben wie im Paradies 
Gewährt uns Vater Rhein: 
Ich geb’ es zu, ein Kuß ist süß, 
Doch süDer ist der Wein’ 
(J. A Mohr, B.f. 85. Halle, 1 June 1776) 


or the other: 


*Nim diess Pfand der Liebe hin, 
Nim dieses Rößgen Huld Göttin, 
Laß es an deinen Busen glühn, 
So werden da drey Rößgen blühn'?? 
(G. Wehe, B.f. 29v. Halle, 12 Aug. 1775). 


Other entries within this latter category can be rather curious. 
The Berliner F. Sadewasser muses on a more far-reaching aspect, 
his contribution Jacking the immediacy of others in this vein: 


‘Ihr Mädchen, die ihr Schönheit kennt 
Und gegen junge Knaben brennt, 
O sagt mir, was ihr fühlt, 
Wenn oft ein GreiB von achtzig Jahren 
Mit seiner Brill’ und silbern Haaren 
Nach eurem Busen schielt’ 
(B.f. 69v. Halle, 7 April 1777). 
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For J. F. Gustke, a native of Pomerania, the whole issue re- 
mained unclouded by such speculation: 


‘Es leben die Losen, die Hitbschen, die Kleinen, 
Die es mit denen Studenten gut meinen’ 
(B.f. 101. Halle, 11 Oct. 1775) 


whilst the Halberstädter J. E. Schmidt betrayed some degree of 
callousness in his optimistic appraisal: 


‘Die Mädchens hier empfinden nichts 
Sie fiihlen wie die Jungen, 
Die Liebe ist fiir sie 
Bedürfniß, nicht Vergnügen’ 
(B.f. 105. Halle, 5 Oct. 1776). 


Genuine humour is rare is both Stammbücher. There is perhaps 
a certain disarming quality about the provincial flavour of entries 
such as: 


“Es ist unendlich leichter die hoochste 
wohllust zu entberen, die man nie genossen, 
als die aller kleenste früde. an die man 
gewoon geweesen ist’ 
(D. von dere Horstes, B.f. 60. Cleeve. 12 Feb. 1781) 


or the less philosophical: 


‘Ick bin ein Mecklenburgs Eddelmann 
Wol geht die Débel min Soppen an, 
Ick trink.. ? 
(v. Raven, B.f. 92. Halle, 10 Oct. 1777) 


but the main source of intentional humour would seem to ‘be 
found in the traditional riddles or verbal juggling which remain 
today a feature of the autograph-album: 


Wie mans nimt 


Habe du nur deine Lust — mein Freund an hohen Gaben 
An eines Midchen Brust — wird man sich selten laben; 
Der hat sich wohl gesellt — wer Kunst und Weisheit liebet, 
Wer sich zu Mädchens hält — der ist nur stets betrübet. 

Das ist vortreflich schön — bey seinen Büchern sitzen; 
Den Mädchens nach zu gehn — kann würklich nicht viel nützen 
Drum wünsch ich dir allein  — die Künste fort zu treiben, 
Beym Frauensvolk zu freyn  — das rath ich dir las bleiben 


(F. v. Navarne. J. 43v. Göttingen, 22 Sept. 1788). 
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Student farewells tend to be less effusive than those of their 
elders. T. Haextebec contented himself with a curt ‘Falsches Halle, 
gute Nacht!’ (Bf. 54. Halle, 10 Oct. 1777). The Swabian G. C. 
Hartmann made his adieux to ‘Saalathen’ slightly more formal: 


‘Nun sage ich Salinens Grünzen 
Und PreuBens Scepter gute Nacht’ 
(B£. 76. Halle, 1 April 1777) 


and only the parting words of Friedrich Karthauss seem more 
genuine and sincere: 


‘Nun so sey es denn beschlossen 
Burschen Leben gute Nacht, 
Gute Nacht ihr tollen Possen, 
Die ich ófters mit gemacht’ 
(Bf. 41. Halle, 15 March 1775). 


The selection given here must of necessity lack depth, although 
an attempt has been made to represent the basic themes en- 
countered in both collections. True depth and width could only 
come with the perspective gained by studies on other Stamm- 
bucher from other universities (for example, Strasburg and Jena) 
compiled in different political and literary environments. This 
progression alone could determine the relative accuracy of the 
representation of the mood and atmosphere of late 18th Century 
Halle and Góttingen as sketched here. 
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NOTES 


' Although the universities of Heidelberg and Gottingen possess by far the 
vastest holdings in this field. the Egerton manuscript collections of the 
British. Museum are characteristically not without strength: Catalogue of 
additions to the manuscripts in the British Muscum in the years 1848-53 
London, 1868. Nos. 1178-1499, pp. 299-342. 

"A. full, uf over-enthusiastic history is available in‘ R. and R. Keil, Die 
deutschen Stammbücher des 16. bis 19. Jahrhunderts. Ernst und Scherz, 
Weisheit und Schwank in Original-Mitteilungen zur deutschen Kulture- 
schichte. Berlin, 1893. pp 337. Some 65 sample-entries from the assiduously 
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compiled Stammbuch of the Hungarian law-student Alexander Baron von 
Podmaniczky are also in print: W. Ebel (ed.) Hin Gottinger Studenten- 
Stammbuch aus d.J. 1786. Gottingen, 1966. 

*E, Blochmann, ‘Goethe autographs in the album of an Irishman’ MLR 
XXXIX, 58-62. " 

‘J. H. Zedler, Großes vollständiges Universailexicon aller Wissenschaften 
und Künste. Halle und Leipzig. 1732-50. XXXIX 1062-71. 

* The author must thank Mrs Ullin for allowing photocopies to be made of 
all entries ın both albums. These copies have sınce been deposited in the 
library of Monash University. The ready help of Mrs G. Staniek (German 
Dept. Monash University) in deciphering certain German entries 1s also 
gratefully acknowledged. 

“It seems likely that S. T. Jansen was a brother of the medical author 
Franz Xaver Jansen (Meusel. VI. 232) from Rees in Cleves. At J.f. 78 we 
find a Horatian admonition by Joh. Christian Jonas (Halle, 5 Oct. 1785), 
a medical collaborator of F X Jansen (Hamoerger, III 552, X. 37). 

TG. v. Selle (ed) Matrikel dere Georg.-August-Universitat zu Gottingen 
1734-1837. Gottingen, 1937. I. 305 Under 14705/128 we read: 'S. T. Jansen, 
Cleve, ex acad. Halle Okt. 27. 1787’. 

* Bernuth is biographically untraceable and will probably remain so until 
the second volume appears of: F Juntke (ed.), Matrikel der Martin- 
Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg 1690-1730. Halle, 1960. 

’ These illustrations. showing allegorical depictions such as Fortuna, illus- 
trating extracts from contemporary novels or presenting prophetic evening 
scenes of idyllic calm and prosperity, are in ink or water-colour and were 
often commissioned miniatures produced by figures such as Wiederhold in 
Gottingen or Gebhardt (v.B.f.4) in Halle. A valuable exception to the rule 
is a girl's profile in coloured crayon (J.f.65) by Daniel Nikolaus Chodo- 
wiecki, lionized public celebrity of Berlin and prolific book-illustrator 
v. E. Bénézit, Dictionnaire critique et documentaire des peintres, sculpteurs, 
dessinateurs et graveurs. Paris, 1961. TI. 492-3. 

*° Hamberger, I. 502, IX. 167. 

“ ibid, II. 456. 

? ibid. VIII. 94-5. 

? Further details on C. G. Heyne (1729-1812) and H. O. Reichard (1751- 
1828) are to be found in G. v. Selle, Universitat Gottingen. Wesen und 
Geschichte. Gottingen, 1953. pp. 55-75. 

"^ Meusel, XIII. 536-8. 

"jbid XIV. 193-5. 

** Hamberger, VIII 617-9. X. 841. 

ibid. IV. 158-60. X. 102. 

“ibid. I 151. 

* Meusel, XIV. 66. 

? ibid. XIV. 75. 

^ Hamberger, VL 282-5, X. 460-62. 

= ibid. VII. 314-16. X. 627. 

? ibid. X. 207-8. 

“ibid. VII. 187. 

7 Meusel, IX 335. 

* Hamberger, I. 334-38. IX. 110-11. 

* ibid. II. 185-6. IX. 288. 

? ibid. V. 10. 
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? ibid. L 308-9. IX. 104-5. 

? jbid. IV. 122. 

“ ibid. VII. 129-32, X. 576. 

? Zedler (op. cit. XXXIX 1070) discourses at same length on the ‘Un- 
anstandigkeit and 'Unflaterey' of certain Stammbuch entries, whilst Keil 
(op. cit. pp. 249-51) in discussing Góttingen examples after 1750 states with 
unusual vehemence: ‘die Stammbucher . . . verrathen ein ziemlich wustes 
ee und namentlich große Schamlosigkeit in geschlechtlicher 

insicht’. 
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OF ‘DOCTOR FAUSTUS’ 


MacD. P. JACKSON 
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THERE was once general agreement that Doctor Faustus was written 
in 1588 or 1589, and thus followed Tamburlaine in the chronology 
of the Marlowe canon, but in 1922 Tucker Brooke argued for a 
later date,! which was supported by F. S. Boas in his edition of the 
play printed in 1932 and reprinted in 1949. The arguments for 
assigning the composition of Doctor Faustus to 1592 or 1593 were 
persuasively presented in W. W. Greg’s monumental parallel-text 
edition,” and the case for the late date is accepted as the stronger 
by most recent editors and critics.’ 

The recognized source of Marlowe’s tragedy is “The historie of 
the damnable life, and deserued death of Doctor Iohn Faustus’ of 
which the only extant sixteenth-century edition was published in 
1592. The title-page makes it clear that there had been an earlier 
edition; but, according to Greg’s deductions, this was printed in 
May of the same year. Greg’s interpretation of the bibliographical 
evidence has been challenged, and several scholars have continued 
to favour the conventional dating. Curt A. Zimansky has drawn 
attention to reminiscences of Doctor Faustus in A Knack to Know 
a Knave, which was first performed on 10 June 1592. As Zimansky 
remarks, ‘Even granted that Elizabethan playwrights worked rapid- 
ly, it would strain credulity too far to believe that Marlowe could 
not have begun his play before May, yet that it could have been 
written and produced in time to inspire another play that could 
have been written and produced by June 10th.'5 The weakness in 
his argument is that A Knack to Know a Knave did not reach 
print until 1594, and since the Quarto is a “Bad’ one,® recollections 
of Marlowe's play may have been imported into the text by actors. 
It is obviously a matter of some importance to determine whether 
Marlowe's best work was written near the beginning or at the end 
of his career. À piece of evidence which has not hitherto been 
sufficiently examined by contributors to the controversy seems to 
me to put the early dating almost beyond doubt. 

Greg offers the following remarks about the entry in the 
Stationers’ Register on 28 February 1589 of ‘A ballad of the life 
and deathe of Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer' to Richard 
Jones: 
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This has been assumed to refer to ‘The Judgment of God shewed 
upon one John Faustus'. a ballad, one copy of which ‘Printed 
by and for A. M.’ is in the Roxburghe collection, and another 
‘printed for W. O.’ in the Bagford collection. These, however, 
both belong to the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
must be identified with the ballad entered under the specific title 
on 1 March 1675. The extant ballad shows a knowledge of the 
Dainnable Life and possibly of the play as well, but there 1s no 
reason to suppose that the earlier ballad did so—it may have 
been based directly on the German ‘Historia’ or even on reports 
brought back from Germany by actors or others.” 


Boas makes a similar observation about the sixteenth-century 
ballad entry: 


We do not know the origin or the character of this ballad, which 
is not to be identified with the later one ‘preserved in the Rox- 
burghe and Bagford Collections, The Judgment of God shewed 
upon one John Faustus, entered under that title on 1 March 
1675, and evidently based on the English History.® 


Even the most strenuous advocate of the early dating, Paul H. 
Kocher. dismisses the evidence afforded by the registration of a 
Faustus ballad as early as 1589: ‘We know nothing about this 
ballad save the bare title, for it is not extant, and no description 
of it has come down to us.'? Jump agrees that ‘it would be rash 
to assume that this ballad derives from either the Damnable Life 
or the play, when all that we know about it is contained in the 
thirteen-word title'!? A careful examination of the Stationers’ 
Register and of the text of the Faustus ballad which survives shows 
that all these statements are based on an inadequate knowledge of 
relevant facts, and are definitely misleading. There are, further- 
more, at least two other ballads preserved in seventeenth-century 
broadsides, which bear an interesting relationship to other plays 
written about 1590. The two plays are Titus Andronicus and Arden 
of Feversham. When all three ballads are studied in conjunction 
they are found to yield surer information about the plays with 
which they are connected than they have done up till now 

On 8 July 1633 forty-two ballads were entered to ‘John Wright 
and the rest of the Partners in Ballads'. Among these was ‘The 
complaint of Mistris Arden’. ‘John Wright and the rest of the 
ballad Partners’ are recorded as having registered another thirty- 
two ballads on 16 July 1634.1" Who the ‘Partners’ were is evident 
from the Register for 1 June 1629, where it is noted that John 
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Wright, John Grismond, Cuthbert Wright, Edward Wright, Henry 
Gosson, and Francis Coles entered for their copies by order of the 
court various books and ballads formerly belonging to Margaret 
lrundle, and from a further entry on 7 December 1629 to the 
same six men.!? It was evidently, therefore, in 1633, or shortly 
afterwards, that ‘The complaint and lamentation of Mistresse 
Arden of Feuersham in Kent’ was ‘Printed at London for C. W.’ 
The initials can safely be identified as those of Cuthbert Wright.15 

It has been noted above that a Faustus ballad was entered to 
Richard Jones on 28 February 1589. On 14 December 1624 ‘Doctor 
Faustus' was included in a long list of ballads assigned to Thomas 
Pavier, John Wright, Cuthbert Wright, Edward Wright, John Gris- 
mond, and Henry Gosson, ‘Provided that this entrance shall not 
preiudice any other man that have any Interest to any of them 
by any former Entrance or otherwise'.!ó As Arber says, ‘Most of 
these 128 ballads were old and had often been printed. They are 
here entered for a fresh publication. Seven had originally been 
entered by Richard Jones." On 1 March 1675 Francis Coles, 
Thomas Vere, John Wright, and John Clarke ‘Entred by mutuall 
consent...to each of them...severally a fourth part of all the 
bookes, ballads and copies, or partes of bookes, ballads & copies 
hereafter following’. This list contained 196 titles, of which at least 
170 are ballads, including “The judgmt of God shewed upon one 
John Faustus’.18 

The Wing catalogue records editions of “The judgment of God 
shewed upon one John Faustus’ printed ‘by and for A. M.’, ‘for 
A. M. W. O. and Tho. Thackeray’, and ‘By W. O.’, conjecturally 
assigning them the dates 1670, 1695, and 1670.18 Who ‘A. M? and 
‘W. O? were is clear from such a publication as ‘A true relation 
of the life and death of Sir Andrew Barton’ printed ‘for Alex. 
Milbourn, W. Onley, and T. Thackeray [1685].* Alexander Mil- 
bourn and Will Onley were both in business throughout the second 
half of the seventeenth century, and Thackeray, Onley, and Mil- 
bourn published many books together towards the century’s close. 
There is no record of their gaining copyright in the Faustus ballad 
from Coles and company, but they were clearly successors to that 
syndicate and published many ballads formerly its property. Thus 
an earlier edition of the Str Andrew Barton ballad had been 
‘Printed for F. Coles. T. Vere. and W. Gilbertson’! while one 
edition of ‘Pride’s fall’ was printed ‘for F. Coles, T. Vere, and I. 
Wright’ and another ‘for Tho. Thackeray, A. M and W. O.7 
There survive at least three other seventeenth-century editions of 
"The judgment of God shewed upon one John Faustus': *Printed 
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for F. Coles, T. Vere W. Gilbertson', *Printed for F. Coles, T. 
Vere, and VV. Gilbertson’, and ‘Printed for W. Thackeray, T. 
Passinger.' Three other early texts were perhaps printed after 
1700. The earliest of the surviving seventeenth-century copies, in 
the Wood Collection in the Bodleian Library, can be dated May 
1658-September 1660.7? Moreover, the Faustus ballad is also pre- 
served in the manuscript collection known as the Shirburn Ballads. 
These were edited in 1907 by Andrew Clark, who showed that the 
manuscript was compiled during the years 1585-1616; the Faustus 
ballad appears within a section of the manuscript which can be 
dated 1609-1616.*4 

It is clear therefore, that the Faustus ballad which was registered 
on 14 December 1624 is identical with the one which has been 
preserved in late seventeenth-century broadsides.” The natural 
assumption is that the Faustus ballad registered on 28 February 
1589 was the same one too. It is scarcely conceivable that there 
were two Faustus ballads, the first composed before the publication 
of the Damnable Life and the production of Marlowe’s play made 
the story popular in England, and the second composed after they 
had done so, the only extant record of the first ballad dating 
immediately prior to the appearance of the other two works, and 
the second ballad eclipsing the first ballad completely and sur- 
viving in several seventeenth-century records and editions from 
about 1616 onwards. 

The Titus ballad has a similar history. On 6 February 1594 
there was entered to John Danter ‘a booke intituled a Noble 
Roman Historye of Tytus Andronicus’ and ‘Entred alsoe unto 
him by warraunt from Master Woodcock the ballad thereof'.?9 
Thomas Woodcock was in business 1576-94.?' “Titus Audconmus' 
(sic) was among the titles assigned to the Wright group on 14 
December 1624. On 13 March 1656 ‘The history of Tytus Andron- 
icus' appeared among twenty-eight ballad titles entered to Francis 
Coles, John Wright, Thomas Vere, and William Gilbertson.?*? And 
the entry of 1 March 1675 to Coles, Vere, Wright, and Clarke in- 
cluded "The lamentable tragicall history of Titus & Andronicus’. 

The Wing catalogue records the following editions of ‘The 
lamentable and tragical history of Titus Andronicus’: ‘for F. Coles, 
T. Vere, J. Wright, & J. Clarke’, ‘by and for A. M.', ‘By and for 
W. O.'; it adds the conjectural dates 1660, 1690, and 1700,?? the 
first of which is obviously wrong: the Coles and company imprint 
indicates the period 1674-1679,5 and the edition was probably 
printed in 1675 when the group entered the ballad in their names. 
The other imprints are hard to date, but certainly belong to the 
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end of the century. The Pepys Collection at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, contains two further editions, not recorded by Wing 
or STC: one, ‘Printed for I. Clarke, W. Thackeray, and T. Pas- 
singer’, can be dated 1684-1686;?! the other, entitled simply “Titus 
Andronicus Complaint’ and ‘printed for E. Wright',?? must clearly 
have been published in pursuance of the entry of 1624. The Wood 
Collection contains another unrecorded edition of ‘Titus Andron- 
icus Complaint’ printed for ‘the Assignes of Thomas Symcocke'— 
an imprint which dates it 1618-1629.?? Further, like the Faustus 
ballad, “Titus Andronicus Complaint’ was also preserved in manu- 
script among the Shirburn Ballads. It belongs to a part of the 
Manuscript thought to have been written during the years 1600- 
1603. Differences between this, the earliest extant version of the 
Titus ballad, and the printed editions, some of it separated from 
it by a period of one hundred years, are confined to the usual 
misprints and variations in accidentals.?* 

As with the Faustus ballad there are extant several seventeenth- 
century editions of a Titus ballad registered on 14 December 1624 
and a manuscript text appreciably earlier than the date of this entry 
on the Stationers' Register; and in this case too one naturally tends 
to assume that the Titus ballad of which records survive through- 
out the seventeenth century is to be identified with tbe Titus ballad 
first heard of just before the beginning of the century. That in each 
case the identification is virtually certain is what I now want to 
demonstrate. 

It has been shown that there were printed during the seventeenth 
century three ballads, each having some connection with a play 
written about 1590, and that the first apparent reference to two of 
these ballads was made about 1590. It seems initially likely, there- 
fore, that all three ballads bear much the same relationship to the 
three respective plays and came into prominence at about the same 
time as the plays. The probability is increased when it is observed 
that each baHad was, according to the extant editions, to be sung 
to the tune of ‘Fortune my foe’, so that they are all, of course, 
written in precisely the same metrical and stanzaic form.“ A. F. 
Hopkinson has remarked concerning the Titus ballad: ‘In style, 
expression and measure, there is something of resemblance be- 
tween this ballad and The Complaint of Mistress Arden of Fever- 
sham, which seems to suggest consanguinity of authorship.’8° The 
Faustus ballad is reminiscent of the other two in the respects 
noted by Hopkinson. Furthermore, each of the three ballads is 
narrated by the main character of the play to which it is related— 
Faustus, Alice Arden, and Titus—who records his or her story 
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- posthumously. This technique is employed in other sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century ballads, including some to the same popular 
tune, but it is not particularly common ‘Fortune my foe’ or ‘The 
lover’s complaint for the loss of his love’ was among the ballads 
entered with ‘Doctor Faustus’ and ‘Titus Audconmus’ to John 
Wright and his partners on 14 December 1624. and was, like them, 
re-entered on 1 March 1675. It first appeared on the Registers on 
15 April 1590,?* and several ballads printed in the 1590's, besides 
many printed in the seventeenth century, were to be sung 'to the 
tune of fortune’.*® The only extant edition of ‘Fortune my foe’ 
was printed by the ‘assignes of T. Symcocke’, and so belongs to 
the period 1618-1629.5? In this instance there can be no doubt that 
the ballad referred to in the sixteenth century was the same as 
that printed and registered in the seventeenth century. 

Several other of the ballads in the mass entry of 14 December 
1624 can positively be identified with titles appearing on the 
Register in the sixteenth century. For example. of the first ten in 
the list "When faire Jerusalem did stand' had appeared on 15 
August 1586, ‘Maudline of Bristow’ on 24 February and 17 March 
1595, and ‘100 godly lessons’ on 26 November 1590. As Arber 
points out, most of the ballads were old and ‘are here entered for 
a fresh publication’.* 

Let us now examine the relation of the Arden. Faustus, and 
Titus ballads to the plays with the same characters. Thomas Arden, 
Mayor of Faversham in 1548, was murdered on 15 February 1551. 
The official facts concerning his murder are recorded in the Ward- 
mote Book of Faversham. But all editors agree that the play- 
wright’s sole source for Arden of Feversham was the elaborate 
account of the Arden crime included in Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
first printed in 1577. The play runs closely parallel to Holinshed’s 
narrative, agreeing with it in numerous trivial details and even 
repeating some of its wording. The dramatist is not, however, a 
slave to his source-material, which he alters in favour of dramatic 
effect. He gives Shakebag a much more important part in the 
action than does Holinshed. He forms Susan from a combination 
of Mosby's sister and a maid to Alice Arden who appear anony- 
mously in the Chronicle. and invents what almost amounts to a 
sub-plot concerning the rivalry between Michael and the Painter 
for her hand. He adds whole episodes of his own contriving, such 
as the Prentice scene. The ballad writer follows him in his various 
departures from Holinshed’s account, and it seems probable that 
the play was the sole source for the ballad. It has been assumed 
that the publication of the ballad was inspired by that of the 1633 
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Quarto of the play in the same year, but the most natural assump- 
tion is that both publications resulted from a revival of the play 
on stage. 

Greg admits that the extant Faustus ballad ‘shows a knowledge 
of the Damnable Life, and possibly of the play as well’.* I think 
that the qualification ‘possibly’ could be dispensed with. The ballad 
repeats some information peculiar to the prose-history and some 
information ‘peculiar to the play. The ballad says that Faustus was 
brought up by his uncle who bequeathed him all his wealth, which 
corresponds to the statement in the Damnable Life that Faustus 
had a rich uncle who made him his heir.** Marlowe simply refers 
to 'kinsmen' (Prologue 14)** and makes no mention of their 
money. The ballad writer describes the schclars’ discovery of the 
mangled Faustus thus: 


Then presently they came into the hall, 
Whereas my brains were cast against the wall. 


The gruesome detail. which Marlowe omits. is derived from the 
Damnable Life, which mentions ‘his braines cleauing to the wall”. 
On the other hand, the couplet 


I then did wish both Sun and Moon to stay. 
All times and seasons. never to decay 


corresponds to nothing in the Damnable Life!? and would seem to 
have originated in reminiscence of Marlowe's memorable lines: 


Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never come 

à (xix, 136-37). 
This parallel has been noted several times. but it seems to me that 
Faustus's final soliloquy influenced much more of the ballad than 
that one couplet. It will be convenient to quote several stanzas 
in full: 


For four and twenty years this bond was made, 
And at the end my soul was truly paid, 

Time ran away and yet I never thought. 

How dear my Saviour Christ my soul had bought. 


Would Y had then been made a beast by kind, 
Then had I not so vainly set my mind. 

Or would when reason first began to bloom. 
Some darksome den had been my deadly Tomb. 


Wo to the day of my Nativity, 
Wo to the time that once did Foster me, 
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And wo unto the hand that seal’d the Bill, 
Wo to my self the causer of my ill. 


I then did wish both Sun and Moon to stay, 
All times and seasons, never to decay. 
Then had my time ne'r come to dated end, 
Nor soul and body down to hell descend. 


At last when I had but one hour to come, 

I turn’d my glass for my last hour to run. 

And cal'd in learned men to comfort me, 

But faith was gone and comfort none could be. 


By twelve a clock my glass was almost out. 
My grieved conscience then began to doubt, 
I wisht the students stay in Chamber by, 
But as they stay'd, they heard a doleful cry. 


There are many points of contact with Faustus's final soliloquy. 
The ballad's emphasis on Faustus's ‘last hour’, on the point when 
he ‘had but one hour to come’ (which follows straight on from 
the ‘Sun and Moon’ stanza) must derive from memories of 
the dramatic situation: the Damnable Life offers no parallel.“ 
In Marlowe’s play Faustus’s apostrophe to the ‘ever-moving 
spheres of heaven’ comes immediately after the opening lines of 
his sololoquy: 


Ah Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn'd perpetually. 
(xix, 133-35). 


The second and third of the ballad stanzas quoted above closely 
follow the course of Faustus’s soliloquy. In the ballad he wishes 
he were a beast or had been buried in some ‘darksome den’; he 
curses the day of his nativity and the time of his fostering, then he 
curses himself. The soliloquy develops in the same way: 


Ah, Pythagoras’ metempsychosis, were that true, 
This soul should fly from me and I be chang’d 
Unto some brutish beast: all beasts are happy, 
For when they die 

Their souls are soon dissolv’d in elements; 

But mine must live still to be plagu’d in hell. 
Curs'd be the parents that engender'd me! 
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No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
‘That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven. 


(xix, 174-82). 
The wish to be buried comes a few lines earlier: 


Then will I headlong run into the earth. 
Earth, gape! O, no, it will not harbour me. 
(xix, 155-56). 

In the next line he mentions his ‘nativity’, providing a verbal link 
between the play and ballad. The Damnable Life contains a hint 
for the ‘darksome den’ in ‘Would God that I knew where to hide 
me, or into what place to creepe or flie’4® and mentions Faustus's 
desire to be ‘an vnreasonable beast’!® but affords no parallel to 
the movement from cursing his birth and parentage to cursing his 
own guilty self. Though working from the Damnable Life, the 
ballad writer must, I think, have heard Faustus’s last soliloquy on 
stage. It is worth emphasizing that those features of the ballad 
which support this conclusion are not features which a printer 
could have given it by tinkering with the text of some hypothetical 
pre-Marlovian Faustus ballad. The whole organization of the ballad 
suggests that it was inspired by Marlowe’s play. 

The writer of the Titus ballad shows a similar acquaintance with 
both the play and its source. It has been demonstrated that Titus 
Andronicus is probably based upon a prose account which sur- 
vives only in a single copy (in the Folger Library) of a mid- 
eighteenth-century chapbook, in which the ballad is also included. 
It was analyzed by Ralph M. Sargent, who argued that the ballad 
is almost entirely dependant on the prose history, but pointed out 
that “The prose history places the murder of Lavinia’s fiance, and 
the whole episode of the punishment of Andronicus’s innocent 
sons, entirely ‘before the rape of Lavinia. Shakespeare’s play, on 
the other hand, introduces the rape before the death of the An- 
dronici. So does the ballad.'9? J. Q. Adams, in describing the chap- 
book, had remarked: “The appended ballad, mainly based on the 
prose history even to the extent of verbal borrowings, shows un- 
mistakable famuiarity with the play, which it follows in important 
variations.’®! But Sargent maintained that “The only familiarity the 
ballad shows with the play, and the only variation it makes from 
the prose history, is to be found in the fact noted above.’ He 
thought that a printer may have re-arranged some of the stanzas 
to bring the ballad into line with the drama. The chapbook has 
recently been reprinted for the first time.®® Even before it was 
freély available for comparison with the play and ballad Sargent 
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could be proved wrong on his own showing. He noted that the 
prose history gives only the barest facts concerning Titus’ grief 
and assumed madness, and that "The episcde of the play (V, ii) 
in which the Queen and her sons appear before Titus disguised, 
respectively, as Revenge, Rape. and Murder, is seen to be a 
creation of the play.'5* The following stanza of the ballad is ob- 
viously based on this episode in Titus Andronicus, for which the 
prose account offers no hint: 


The Empresse thinking then that I was mad, 
Like Furies she and both her sons were clad, 
She nam'd Reuenge, and Raps, and Murther they, 
To vndermine and know what I would say.*?* 


Sargent also observed that near the end of Shakespeare's play Titus 
first kills his own daughter Lavinia and then stabs the Queen. 
whereas in the chapbook the Queen is killed before Lavinia"? 
The ballad follows Shakespeare: 


My selfe bereau'd my daughter then of life: 
The Bmpresse then I slew with bloody knife. 


There is no reason why the author of the ballad should have 
departed from the order of events as narrated in the chapbook 
if he knew of no other account. The dependence of the ballad on 
the play as well as on the chapbook has recently been recognized 
by Bullough, who notes that in the ballad ‘The punishment of the 
Moor too is nearer to that in the play: he is half-buried and left 
to starve but not smeared with honey.' Bullough also points out 
one or two ‘verbal resemblances’ between ballad and play.”® 

It seems clear that it was the performing of Doctor Faustus, 
Titus Andronicus, and Arden of Feversham which inspired the 
composition of the three balkads. Possibly, though this is pure 
speculation, they were all conrposed by one man, as Hopkinson 
suggested. It is noteworthy that the Arden ballad is much more 
detailed and close to the play on which it is based than are the 
other two ballads. In composing the Arden balled the poet would 
seem to have had the printed text of the tragedy before him. In 
composing the Titus and Faustus ballads the poet evidently re- 
called performances of the plays, but depended mainly on the 
‘prose texts which served as their sources. An edition of Arden of 
Feversham was printed in 1592, whereas the first Quarto of Titus 
Andronicus was ‘printed in 1594 and the earliest known Quarto of 
Doctor Faustus belongs to 1604. 

In view of the above evidence it seems to me unreasonable to 
deny that the Faustus ballad registered on 28 February 1589 was 
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written after Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus had been performed. The 
composition of the play cannot, in my opinion, be assigned to a 
date later than the beginning of 1589, and the more probable year 
is 1588. 

A brief summary of what has perhaps been a rather confusing 
argument may prove helpful. The history of a single Faustus ballad 
can be traced from 1609-16 to the end of the seventeenth century 
and beyond: it can be traced through one manuscript, six seven- 
teenth-century broadside editions, three broadsides which may be 
later than 1700, and two entries in the Stationers’ Register. one of 
1624, the other of 1675. This Faustus ballad was so well known 
that during the seventeenth century several other ballads were 
published to be sung ‘to the tune of Doctor Faustus'. There is no 
significant difference between the earliest text of the Faustus ballad, 
which can be dated 1609-16, and the latest, printed about 1700. 
The ballad is based on the Damnable Life, the prose source for 
Marlowe’s play, but was also demonstrably inspired by the play 
itself. One further record of a Faustus ballad survives—an entry to 
Richard Jones in the Stationers’ Register for 28 February 1589. 
This date closely follows that to which a great variety of evidence 
would assign the composition of Marlowe’s play; it closely precedes 
that of the only extant sixteenth-century edition of Marlowe’s 
source, which, however, is known to be the second edition. The 
inevitable conclusion is that the ballad registered by Jones in 1589 
is the same ballad of which so many records survive from 1609-16 
onwards, especially since the second time a Faustus ballad was 
entered on the Register—in 1624—the mass-entry in which it was 
named also included seven other ballad titles which had earlier 
been registered to Jones. 

This reasoning is supported by the examination of the parallel 
case of a ballad on Titus Andronicus, which was first entered on 
the Stationers’ Register on 6 February 1594, and has a seventeenth- 
century history strikingly similar to that of the Faustus ballad. It 
too was clearly based on a prose account which probably served 
as the source for Shakespeare’s play but also bears evidence that 
the ballad writer had seen the play itself performed. Like the 
Faustus ballad, the Titus ballad was sung to the tune of ‘Fortune 
my foe’. So also was a third ballad intimately related to a play 
written about 1590, ‘The complaint of Mistris Arden’, registered 
in 1633 and probably printed in the same year. This ballad appears 
to derive from the play alone. I conclude that it was the perform- 
ing of the three plays which inspired the composition of the 
ballads, and that the prose sources of Shakespeare’s Titus and 
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Marlowe’s Faustus were used ‘by the ballad writer because texts 
of the plays had not been published. All the evidence which I 
have assembled points to the conclusion that the Faustus ballad 
registered on 28 February 1589 was written after Marlowe’s play 
had been staged. 
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series, XVI (1961), 176-89, which rendered much of my work redundant. 
I laid my article aside, and have only now revised it. Miss Goldstein lists 
all the extant copies of the Faustus ballad known to her, and she and 
Blagden give evidence for dating them. Blagden traces the various com- 
binations of printers and publishers involved in the ballad trade. 

"Ed. Andrew Clark, The Shirburn Ballads 1585-1616 (Oxford, 1907); 
F. N. Lees drew attention to this manuscript version of the ballad in NO, 
CXCIV (1949), 534, and Library, 5th series, XVIII (1963), 64. 

* Miss Goldstein collated the extant printed editions and copies: the vari- 
ants are trivial, though the editions cover a period of about forty years. 
I have collated the Shirburn manuscript version with Miss Goldstein's 
reprint of the earliest printed edition (Wood Collection) : there are some 
twenty substandtive variants, none of real consequence. In quoting the 
Faustus ballad I use Miss Goldstein's text. 

* Arber, II. 644. 

* See the entries under his name in Paul G. Morrison, Index of Printers, 
Publishers, and Booksellers (Charlottesville, Virginia, 1950). 

= Stationers’ Register, II 36-37. 

? Wing, L 252-54 

? See Blagden, p 170. 

* See Blagden, p. 172. 

” A Xerox copy of the Pepys Ballad Collection is available at the British 
Museum Wright’s edition is in Vol. 1, p. 96. 

PSee R B McKerrow, A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1557- 
1640 (London, 1910), pp. 261-62. The ballad is in Wood 402. 

^ My collation reveals forty substantive variants (apart from literals) be- 
tween the Shirburn manuscript version, written at the beginning of the 
century, and the text printed by Milbourn at the end of the century: some 
of variants affect more than one word. Geoffrey Bullough, in Narrative 
and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, VI (London, 1966), reprints the 
Titus ballad as preserved in a mid-eighteenth-century chap-book in the 
Folger Library, and gives variants from another version which appeared 
in Richard Johnson's Golden Garland of Princely Pleasures and Delights 
(1620). To determine the relationship between the various editions and 
copies of the ballad ıs an interesting exercise in textual criticism. Edward 
Wright’s edition, Thomas Symcocke’s edition, and the Shirburn manuscript 
version (which differ in only a handful of readings) seem to be closest to 
the original. They alone give the following obviously correct readings: 
Towers for Tower (stanza 4, line 4), in pain for in vain (23, 1), clad for 
glad (25, 2), She nam'd for So nam'd (25, 3); and they agree against the 
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other texts in some two dozen other readings. Wright's is the only version 
to give the presumably correct bent for felt (3, 1) 
* Claude M. Simpson notes, in The British Broadside Ballad and its Music 
(New Brunswick, 1966), p. 228, that association of ‘Fortune my foe’ with 
the Faustus ballad gave rise to several ballads which use ‘Doctor Faustus' 
as a tune name. 
* Six Old Ballads (London, 1906), p. 69. 
" Arber, II. 544. 
? See Simpson, Broadside Ballad, pp. 225-31 
* See McKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, pp. 261-62. The 
ballad is STC 16863. 
“ Arber, IT. 454; IT. 293, 672; II 568 
“ Arber, IV. 131. 
€ Parallel text Faustus, p. 6. 
“Ed. H. Logeman, The English Faust-Book of 1592 (Amsterdam, 1900), 
p 1. I quote the Damnable Life from Logeman's edition. 
* For quotations from Doctor Faustus I have used Jump's Revels edition. 
* Logeman, pree p. 127 
* Except 'Ah that I could carry the heauens on my shoulders, so that there 
were time at last to quit me of this everlasting damnation!’ (p-0009 +, 121 
a Admittedly the ballad’s ‘hour-glass’ must have come from the Dannable 
Life, since Marlowe uses a chiming clock, but the Damnable Life does not 
mention ‘hour-glass’ in connection with Faustus's last sixty minutes on 
earth; its references to an hour-glass are as follows. ‘Time ranne away with 
FAUSTUS, as the houre glasse, for hee had but one moneth to come of 
his 24 yeares, at the end wherof he had giuen himselfe to the Diuell 
body and soule' (p.118); 'this day, this dismall day those 24. yeares are 
fully expired, for night beginning my houre-glasse 18 at an end, the direfull 
finishing whereof I carefully expect’ (p 124); in the second passage ‘hour- 
glass’ means little more than ‘life’, 
** L ogeman, p. 120. 

? Ibid. 
„ "The Sourze of Titus Andronicus’, SP, XLVI (1949). 170-71. 

" Shakespeare's ‘Titus Andronicus’: The First Quarto, 1594 (New York, 
1936), p 8. 
" SP, XLVI. 171, n 10. 
"In an appendix to the Signet Titus Andronicus (New York. 1964), ed. 
Sylvan Barnet, and in Geoffrey Bullough's Narrative and Dramatic Sources 
of Shakespeare, VI. 
* SP, XLVI, 180. 
SĮ quote the Titus ballad from Wright's edition in the Pepys Collection. 
^ SP, XLVI, 181-82. 
" Narrative and Dramatic Sources, VI, 12. 
"Ibid It is interesting that in one respect the best texts of the ballad, 
namely Edward Wright’s edition, Thomas Symcocke's edition, and the 
manuscript in the Shirburn Coliection, follow the play, whereas other 
editions follow the prose-history. Stanzas 21-23 tell of Aaron's bargain 
with Titus that his imprisoned sons should be granted their lives in ex- 
change for their father's right hand, and of Aaron's treachery in the 
matter. The Wright, Symcocke, and manuscript texts—all early—twice 
mention Titus's ‘two’ sons where the other texts read ‘three’. Two sons are 
imprisoned and beheaded in the play, three in the chapbook. 
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TWO DREAMS: ‘LA SOPHONISBE’ 
AND ‘POLYEUCTE’ 


R. D. J. COLLINS 


University of Otago 


In 1933 Kosta Loukovitch alluded to passages in Polyeucte 
imitated from Jean Mairet's Athénaïs! and remarked on parallels 
between the latter's Sophonisbe and Polyeucte” As long ago as 
1926 L. M. Riddle commented on the parallels which exist between 
Pauline and Sophonisbe, Polyeucte and Syphax, Sévére and Mas- 
sinisse, particularly in relation to the motif of the lover rejected 
for political reasons, and found the source of certain elements of 
Polyeucte in Mairet's tragedy.? He also looked carefully at Scu- 
déry's Mort de César, in his view the source of Pauline's dream, 
and quoted four instances in which Corneille's text is a clear echo 
of Scudéry's, but he seems to have overlooked other verbal similar- 
ities, just as precise, between Polyeucte and La Sophonisbe. - 
Sophonisbe is haunted by multiple forebodings of a future filled 
with blood and misfortune. i 


Les songes que ie fais depuis deux ou trois nuits, 
II, 1, v 449.1 


In the second act, she speaks in vague terms of her dreams without 
providing any precise detail of the visions which cause her fear 
(II, 1, vv 449-456). It is only in Act IV, scene 4—virtually at the 
end of the play—that she describes them to her confidants with 
any precision. 

Pauline, on the other band, has only one dream, prior to the 
beginning of the action, as Néarque indicates: — 


Quoi? vous vous arrétez aux songes d'une femmel 
Ld Il 


—and this dream is recounted to Stratonice in great detail in the 
third scene of the same act. 

Sophonisbe, unfaithful in thought even ‘before the death of 
Syphax, and too prompt in accepting the hand of her enemy, 
knows fears inspired by the awareness of her own guilt; Pauline 
fears for the husband she has come to love. Her fidelity is never 
in question. And yet these two women, these two 'mal-mariées', 
speak the same language, sometimes use the same expressions, and 
seem, almost, to have shared the same dream. 
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La Sophonisbe, V, 4, 11 1592-1607 

Sophonisbe 

Encore auiourdhuy mesme au leuer 
du Soleil, 

Vn songe espouuentable a causé 
mon resueil. 

Du mal-heureux Syphax l'image 
ensanglantée, 


Auec ces tristes mots à moy s'est 


presentée. 

Ingrate, ie reuiens de l'eternelle 
nuict, 

Pour t'asseurer encore du mal-heur 
qui te suit: 

D'vn mary mesprisé le courroux 
legitime 

Te demande aux Enfers, où t'appelle 
ton crime. 

Adieu, tes voluptez feront naufrage 
au port, 

Ie te l'ay dit viuant, & ie te le dy 
mort. 


Là certes le sommeil à la crainte 
a fait place, 


Polyeucte, I, 3, 11 221-246 

Pauline 

Je l'ai vu cette nuit, ce 
malheureux Sévère 

La vengeance à la main, l'oeil 
ardent de colére: 


I n'étoit point couvert de ces 
tristes lambeaux 

Qu'une ombre désolée emporte des 
tombeaux; 

Il n'étoit point percé de ces coups 
pleins de gloire 

Qui retranchant sa vie, assurent 
sa mémoire; 

Il sembloit triomphant, et tel 
que sur son char 

Victorieux dans Rome entre notre 
César. 

Aprés un peu d'effroi que m'a 
donné sa vue: 

'Porte à qui tu voudras la faveur 
qui m'est due, 

Ingrate, m’a-t-ıl dit; et ce jour 
eXpiré, 

Pleure à loisir l'époux que tu m as 

préféré.’ 

A ces mots, j'ai frémi, mon ême 

s'est troublée; 


Ensuite des chrétiens une impie 


assemblée, 

Pour avancer l’effet de ce discours 
fatal, 

A jeté Polyeucte aux pieds de 
son rival. 


Soudain à son secours j'ai 
réclamé mon père: 

Hélas! c’est de tout point ce qui 
me désespère, 

J'ai vu mon père même, un 
poignard à la main, 

Entrer le bras levé pour lui percer 
le sein: 

Là ma douleur trop forte a brouillé 
ces images; 


Two Dreams: ‘La Sophonisbe' and ‘Polyeucte’ 
Et ie me suis treuuée aussi froide Le sang de Polyeucte a satisfait 


que glace; leurs rages. 

Puis embrassant le Roy, par vn Je ne sais m comment ni quand 1ls 
contraire effet, l'ont tué, 

La peur a fait en moy ce que Mais je sais qu'à sa mort tous ont 
l'Amour eust fait. contribué: 

Voilà quel est mon songe. 

Corisbe Stratonice 

Il est vray qu'apres tout voila des Il est vray qu'il est triste; 
pronostiques, 

Qui sont auant-coureurs d’auantures Mais il faut que votre âme à ces 
tragiques frayeurs résiste: 


It seems to us that the tone of these two passages is the same, 
and this family likeness is heightened by several precise verbal 
similarities. 

The passage just quoted from Polyeucte does not seem to con- 
tain any other echoes of La Sophonisbe, but line 1594 of the latter 
play—'Du mal-heureux Syphax l'image ensanglangtée'—should be 
compared with Polyeucte, H, 3, 1586: — 


Pauline: Polyeucte sanglant frappe toujours ma vue. 


Passing beyond these detailed descriptions, we find further ex- 
pressions in the two texts which recall each other. 
The *...nuage d’ennuis’ which plagues Syphax (I, 1, 1 22) is 
echoed by two lines of Pauline: — 
Que de soucis flottants, que de confus nuages 
présentent à mes yeux d'inconstantes images! 
(IT, 1, 11 721-2). 
One passage from Act II, scene 1 of La Sophonisbe is recalled by 
two passages in Polyeucte. 
La Sophonisbe, TI, 1, 11 449-456 


Sophonisbe Pauline 

Les songes que ie fais depuis deux Cette injuste frayeur sans cesse 
ou trois nuits, reproduit 

Ne me presagent pas de vulgaires L'image des malheurs que j'ai 
ennuis; vus cette nuit. 

Et ce qui m'en asseure auec plus IH, 3, 11 583-4. 
de science, Polyeucte 

C'est que moy, qui bien loin de Je sais ce qu'est un songe, et 
leur donner creance, le peu de croyance 

Les ay tousiours tenus ridicules, Qu'un homme doit donner à son 
trompeurs, extravagance, 

Et produits d'vn amas de Qui d'un amas confus des vapeurs 
grossieres vapeurs, de la nuit 

Ie ne puis m'empescher si bien, Forme de vains objets que le 
que ie resiste réveil détruit; 

De croire & ces derniers, qui n'ont T, 1, 11 5-8. 


tien que de triste. 
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We find this same combination of belief and disbelief at two other 
points in Corneille’s play. 


Stratonice: Un songe en notre esprit passe pour ridicule, 
Il ne nous laisse espoir, ni crainte, ni scrupule; 
Mais il passe dans Rome avec autorité 
Pour fidéle miroir de la fatalité. 
I, 3, 11 153-6. 


Polyeucte: Un songe vous fait peui! 
Pauline: Ses présages sont vains, 
Je le sais; mais enfin je vous aime, et je crains. 
I, 2, 11 119-20. 


This last quotation also recalls La Sophonisbe, V, 4, 11 1576-7:— 


Phénice: Le moindre objet vous trouble; vn songe, vne 
vapeur, 
Vn corbeau qui croasse, enfin tout vous fait peur.? 


It has been known for a long time that Corneille found one motif 
and the source of several lines of his Polyeucte in Jean Mairet's 
Sophonisbe. On the evidence provided by a few verbal similarities 
and—despite the different circumstances—by the same tone in the 
passages which we have just considered, may we suppose that the 
links between the two plays are even more numerous than has 
been thought up to now? 

]f we accept this idea, we must consider to what extent Corneille 
has reproduced or modified his model. First of all, he has merged 
Sophonisbe's multtple dreams into one, heightening their emotional 
impact by this concentration. The transfer of the dream from the 
fifth act to the first places us, from the outset, in an atmosphere 
of foreboding. Pauline foresees precise events, while Sophonisbe 
receives essentially a series of vague impressions. 

Although Polyeucte contains numerous echoes of Mairet's text, 
Pauline's dream is contrasted with those of Sophonisbe by its 
clarity and precision, by its position at the beginning of the tragedy, 
and by its function in the play. 


NOTES 


'Kosta Loukovitch, L'Évolution de la tragédie religieuse classique en 
France, Paris, Droz, 1933, page 133. 

* op. cit, page 134. The relevant passages are: La Sophonisbe, Y, 1, 11 2-4; 
Polyeucte, IV, 3, 11 1237, 1243-4, 1251-2. 

'L. M. Riddle. The Genesis and Sources of Pierro Corneille's Tragédies 
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from ‘Médée to ‘Pertharite’, The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literature and Languages, Volume III, Baltimore and Paris, 1926, Chapter 
5 


‘Jean Mairet, La Sophonisbe, (edited by) Charles Dédéyan, Paris, Droz, 
1945. 

? We have used the Marty-Laveaux edition of the works of Corneille. 
‘Pierre Kohler, Revue de l'histoire littéraire de France, 46, 1939, pages 
56-7, sees a connection between these lines and two of La Fontaine's 
fables, ‘Le Liévre et les Grenouilles’, Livre II, 14, and ‘Les deux amis’, 
Libre VII, 11. 


SONS AND LOVERS IN ‘LE ROUGE 
ET LE NOIR’ 


J. L. CAMERON 


University of Western Ontario 


‘Julien avait exigé de Mme de Rénal le serment qu’elle vivrait pour 
donner des soins au fils de Mathilde.” (Le Rouge et le Noir, ed. 
Henri Martineau [Paris, 1955], p. 506). Julien’s acute concern for 
the future of his unborn son is apparent in this, one of the hero’s 
last requests before striding off to his decapitation. From the 
moment Mathilde apprises her lover of her condition, the sex of 
her child has never been in doubt; Julien invariably refers to ‘mon 
fils’, and on the only occasion upon which Mathilde herself refers 
directly to her child (p. 437), she does likewise. 

Julien is at first impulsively willing to appease the frustrated rage 
of his employer, the Marquis de la Móle, who sees ‘his pregnant 
daughter now ineligible to marry a duke-to-be. He offers him his 
life in truly heroic fashion, but quickly repents, recalling his 
paternal obligations: 'Qu'il me tue à la bonne heure, c'est une 
satisfaction que je lui offre... Mais, parbleu, j'aime la vie... Je 
me dois à mon fils.’ (p. 435). Thereafter, Julien's thoughts con- 
stantly return to his son: ‘Cette idée, qui pour la première fois 
paraissait à son imagination, l'occupa tout entier . . . Cet intérét 
nouveau en fit un étre prudent.' (p. 435). Prospective fatherhood 
agrees with him. The thought of having a son of his own mellows 
him, and his ambitions now become less exclusively self-centred: 
‘H n'était plus l'homme sévère et froid que nous avons connu. La 
destinée de son fils absorbait d'avance toutes ses pensées.” (p. 440). 
His appreciation of the considerable fortune settled upon him by 
the Marquis de la Môle is heightened by his awareness of the 
material advantages it will offer his son. He aspires to become the 
kind of father a growing lad can look up to (Pére Sorel clearly 
could not be included in this class); hence his joy when he learns 
from Mathilde that a minor title has been found for him, and that 
he has been granted a commission in an exclusive regiment: ‘On 
peut se... figurer [sa joie] par l'ambition de toute sa vie, et par la 
passion qu’il avait maintenant pour son fils.’ (p. 444). It is again 
with his son (and probably his hero, Napoleon) in mind, that, a 
few ‘pages later, flights of the imagination send him soaring up the 
ranks of the armed forces: ‘A peine lieutenant, par faveur et depuis 
deux jours, il calculait déjà que, pour commander en chef à trente 
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ans au plus tard, comme tous.les grands généraux, il fallait à vingt- 
trois être plus que lieutenant. I ne pensait qu'à la gloire de son 
fils.’ (p. 447). Ironically, it is at this moment that the bubble bursts 
as Mathilde's frantic letter announces that all is lost. 

Faced with execution after his retaliatory attempt upon the life 
of Mme de Rénal, Julien's thoughts of his son take on a new 
dimension. It is clear that he has always been for Julien a kind of 
alter ego—hence the certainty of the foetal sex—and our hero now 
begins to show concern for his posthumous reputation in his son's 
eyes, instructing Mathilde as early as the letter in which he tells her 
of his attempt upon the life of his former mistress: ‘Ne parlez 
jamais de moi, méme à mon fils: le silence est la seule façon de 
m "honorer. Pour le commun des hommes je serai un assassin vul- 
gaire.’ (p. 453). 

The ambitious young peasant, then, is to survive the guillotine 
in the person of his son; but it is to be survival of a rather special 
kind, for after his reconciliation with the miraculously resurrected 
Mme de Rénal, he proposes to Mathilde an extraordinarily bizarre 
arrangement under which her child, anticipatively referred to as 
‘votre enfant’, will be put out to nurse at Verriéres, where his up- 
bringing will be superintended by her rival. (p. 472). Mathilde is, 
not surprisingly, disconcerted and upset by this proposal, which is 
indeed, as she observes, *bien dur.' After drying her tears, Julien 
finds it expedient to revert to his customary cunning (“‘... il revint 
à sa pensée mais avec plus d’adresse...’), and defends his plan by 
adducing purely practical motives: 'La mort de mon fils serait au 
fond un bonheur pour l'orgueil de votre famille... La négligence 
sera le lot de cet enfant du malheur et de la honte...” (p. 472). 

But is he solely, or even primarily, concerned with the welfare 
of the child? It seems not, for, after proposing that Mathilde marry 
her aristocratic suitor, M. le Marquis de Croisenois, following his 
own execution: ‘Il... devint rêveur. I] se trouvait de nouveau vis- 
à-vis de cette idée si choquante pour Mathilde: dans quinze ans 
Mme de Rénal adorera mon fils, et vous l'aurez oublié.” (p. 473, 
my italics). Here we find ourselves at the crux of the situation: at 
the age of fifteen, the younger Sorel—it is inconceivable that he 
should take over his father's short-lived title—will be loved and 
cherished by Mme de Rénal, just as Julien is at present, and as he 
was at Verriéres and Vergy when scarcely older himself. Moreover, 
the wheel will have come a full circle in yet another respect, since 
the younger Sorel will also resemble his father, as well as the 
archetypal hero, by the mysterious circumstances surrounding his 
birth. Ancestry more in keeping with the nobility of his character 
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is attributed to Julien at several junctures in the novel. Newly 
commissioned, he himself asks: ‘Serait-il bien possible... que je 
fusse le fils naturel de quelque grand seigneur exilé dans nos 
montagnes par le terrible Napoléon? A chaque instant cette idée 
lui semblait moins improbable... (p.446). In Mme de Rénal, 
however, the child will have the advantage of a reassuring maternal 
presence. Yet will his situation be in this respect so different from 
that of his father? 

It is made abundantly clear by Stendhal that at Verriéres and 
Vergy relations between Mme de Rénal and the tutor to her 
children were familiar also in the more archaic sense of that word. 
Indeed, the first time that she meets Julien, Mme de Rénal calls 
him ‘mon enfant’ (p.26). Her initial impression remains strong. 
Throughout the first part of the novel, Julien’s youthfulness, and 
even a child-like quality are stressed by the author: ‘Julien... avait 
vécu en véritable enfant depuis son séjour à la campagne, aussi 
heureux de courir à la suite des papillons que ses élèves.” (p. 50). 
Significantly, it is to this side of his nature that Julien owes his 
eventual seduction of Mme de Rénal (p. 86). 

Yet Julien speaks no lie when he tells his jurors in his final 
address: ‘Mme de Rénal avait été pour moi comme une mère.’ 
(p. 482). Her essentially maternal nature is stressed throughout the 
narrative, even to the last lines: ‘... trois jours après Julien, elle 
mourut en embrassant ses enfants.” (ip. 508). Her Christian name, 
Louise, is mentioned only once, and then by her husband. It is 
never used by her lover. Even to outsiders she appears under this 
essentially maternal guise. Fouqué refers to her to Julien as ‘la 
mère de tes élèves.” (p. 178). When M. de Rénal is at the door 
of her room that last night in Vergy, and Julien must recall the 
wife from panic to prudence, he has only to cry: ‘Sauve la mère 
de Stanislas...’ (p. 225). 

The somewhat perverse aspect of the relationship between Julien 
and his mistress is brought out by Stendhal in a passage in which 
he writes of Mme de Rénal: '.. elle se permettait avec lui les 
mêmes gestes qu'avec ses enfants. C'est qu'il y avait des jours où 
elle avait l'illusion de l'aimer comme son enfant. Sans cesse n'avait- 
elle pas à répondre à ses questions naives sur mille choses simples 
qu'un enfant bien né n'ignore pas à quinze ans?’ (p. 97). Indeed, 
it is perhaps this slightly incestuous element which explains a 
rather curious lapse on Stendhal's part. When, at the outset of the 
novel, the question of Julien entering the Rénal family as tutor is 
first raised, we are told that the Rénals have three children, one of 
whom is to go into the army, one into the judiciary, and the third 
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into the Church (p. 14). (C£, p. 223). However, it subsequently 
becomes clear that Julien has only two pupils: Adolphe and 
Stanislas-Xavier. What has become of the third? Is his place not 
filled, as it is to be filled after his death by his unborn son, by 
Julien himself—as both son and lover? 
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DRYDEN AS INTELLECTUAL, PLAYWRIGHT AND CRITIC 
P. K. ELKIN 
Wollongong University College 


CONTEXTS OF DRYDEN'S THOUGHT. Phillip Harth. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1968, pp. ix + 304. 


JOHN DRYDEN: [I] FOUR COMEDIES. [H] FOUR TRAG- 
EDIES. Ed. L. A. Beaurline and Fredson Bowers. (Curtain Play- 
wrights.) University of Chicago Press, 1967, pp. ix + 367; ix + 
412. 


DRYDEN'S CRITICISM. Robert D. Hume. Cornell University 
Press, 1970, pp. xi 4- 236. 


‘CONTEXTS of Dryden's Thought’ is a misleading title, possibly the 
only misleading feature of Professor Harth's excellent book. To 
quote the opening sentence of the Preface: "The primary purpose 
of this study is with Dryden's religious thought” That then— 
"Dryden's Religious Thought'—should have been the title. 

Professor Harth begins by redefining Dryden's 'scepticism'. In 
The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden, published in 1934, Louis 
Bredvold maintained that Dryden was a sceptic, a Pyrrhonist, and 
his opinion was and has continued to be widely accepted until 
recently. Professor Harth takes a different view. Following the lines 
indicated by a number of present-day scholars—notably Hooker, 
Fujimura and Chiasson—he contends that Dryden's ‘scepticism’ 
was less a philosophical position than a method of argument—the 
method advocated by Dryden's confréres at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and by fellow-members of the Royal Society, such as 
Glanvill, Boyle and Sprat. Professor Harth shows that 'these 
modern free philosophers', while they were keen to highlight the 
importance of doubts (scepses), and could thus be related to the 
Pyrrhonists, at the same time resolutely dissociated themselves 
from 'that shuffling Sect' and poured scorn on the sceptical philos- 
ophy of disbelief. 


I desire it may be taken notice of once for all then, that I have 
nought to do with that shuffling Sect, that Jove to doubt eternal- 
ly, and to question all things. My profession is freedom of 
enquiry, and 1 own no more Scepticism then what is concluded 
in the Motto which the ROYAL SOCIETY have now adopted 
for theirs; NULLIUS IN VERBA. : 
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(Glanvill’s Scepsis Scientifica, 1665, p. 3, quoted by Harth, pp. 
10-11.) 


The Royal Society scientists believed in proposing doubts as a 
means of clearing away error and finding their way to the truth; 
hence their fondness for a ‘dialogue sustained by persons of several 
opinions’. like that employed by Boyle in The Sceptical Chymist 
and, of course, by Dryden in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. In 
these two works, Boyle and Dryden are employing the ‘modest and 
diffident' mode of discourse which they believed to be proper for 
the pursuit of truth; but it should also be noted that they both 
allow their spokesmen to have the better of the argument. 

In his treatment of Religio Laici, which occupies the major part 
of his book, Professor Harth again parts company with Bredvold, 
who claimed to find in this poem early signs of Dryden’s later 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. Professor Harth insists that 
Religio Laici should be regarded not as a personal statement of 
faith but as a public oration on the Anglican via media, that is to 
say, like the majority of Dryden's pcems and essays, as an 
‘occasional’ work. He brings to light a corpus of Deist manu- 
scripts which circulated illegally in London during the 1670s and 
'80s, then suggests that Dryden's poem (like, say, Stillingfleet's 
Letter to a Deist, 1677) was composed in response to these emana- 
tions from the religious underworld, and also that it was almost 
certainly based on Charles Wolseley's Reasonableness of Scripture- 
Belief (1672). As for line 282, ‘Such an omniscient Church we 
wish indeed’, which has been taken as evidence of Dryden’s yearn- 
ing for the Catholic faith, Professor Harth argues that it can be 
so taken only if ‘omniscience’ is confused with *infallibility'. In his . 
view Dryden is merely repeating the opin on. commonly expressed 
by religious controversialists at the time, that if an omniscient 
church were possible, all would wish it He concludes: ‘Once we 
restore Dryden’s arguments to their proper context. his position #n 
the latter half of Religio Laici can be seen, not as the anguished 
compromise of one who is already struggling with doubts which 
must lead him eventually to the Catholic church, but as an 
articulate expression of the Anglican via media.’ (p. 224). 

Nor is The Hind and the Panther, in his considered opinion, any 
more reliable guide to Dryden'$ conversion to Roman Catholicism. 
He maintains that in this poem Dryden is once again making a 
public statement of an orthodox or central position, in this instance 
one midway between Anglicanism and Blackloism. He sets aside 
only the two concluding chapters for examination of The Hind and 
the Panther and its circumstances and background, and excuses 
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this relative cursoriness—he devotes the four central chapters to 
Religio Laici—on the ground that The Hind and the Panther, al- 
though a much longer poem, can be treated more briefly because 
about half the poem is concerned with political matters outside the 
scope of a study of Dryden's religious thought and also because 
the religious issues presented in this later poem have already been 
examined in the chapters on Religio Laici. The excuse is not 
wholly convincing. We may perhaps hope for a separate study of 
The Hind and the Panther at a later date. 

In Contexts of Dryden's Thought Professor Harth has not only 
made it possible for us to understand Dryden's religious thinking 
much ‘better than we could have done previously; but he has also 
provided a model of a certain kind of critical inquiry. His approach 
is radically different from Bredvold's in The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden, just as in his earlier book, Swift and Anglican 
Rationalism, it was radically different from Basil Willey's in that 
writer's ‘background’ books. Whereas Bredvold and Willey begin 
by postulating a ‘climate of opinion’ or a ‘world picture’ to which 
they relate the writings of ‘individual authors, Professor Harth 
begins instead with particular texts (A Tale of a Tub in the book 
on Swift) and works outwards from them inductively. By this 
means he avoids the chief danger of the history-of-ideas approach, 
that of losing sight of the very particularity which makes for the 
uniqueness of a literary work and which invests the thought of an 
author like Dryden with greater interest than that of his con- 
temporaries who happened to hold the same ideas. 

Dryden regretted the years he spent writing for the stage, as he 
well might have done, for he was not by temperament or ex- 
perience a man of the theatre and certain aspects of the Restora- 
tion stage and audience repelled him. Yet write for the stage he 
-did—and for fourteen of the middle years of his life—so his 
dramatic output was not inconsiderable, nor can it be neglected 
by students of Dryden. For such students, the two volumes in the 
Curtain Playwrights series provide a useful selection of Dryden’s 
tragedies, comedies and tragi-comedies. Each volume contains, 
besides four plays, a general introduction, a headnote of about four 
pages to each play, explanatory footnotes, and a most useful 
bibliography of relevant critical articles and books. 

The four tragedies selected are The Indian Emperour, Aureng- 
Zebe, All for Love and Don Sebastian. A volume of Dryden's 
tragic plays which does not include The Conquest of Granada—by 
general consent, the high-water mark of heroic drama—of course 
looks odd; yet it would be unreasonable to cavil at the omission. 
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The Conquest of Granada is simply too large for any ordinary 
anthology. As Professor Beaurline says in the Preface: ‘The Con- 
quest of Granada would have required both parts to be very satis- 
factory. Therefore, The Indian Emperour was settled upon, as an 
illustration of [Dryden’s] early heroic plays. The most popular of 
his plays, it sets the vogue in a way that Roger Boyle and Daven- 
ant never did, and it shows modern readers more vividly than any 
other play how heroic drama was related to concepts of ideal 
primitivism, natural religion and contemporary politics.’ (p.v.). 

For the other volume, the comedies selected are Secret Love, 
Sir Martin Mar-all, An Evening’s Love, and Marriage-a-la-Mode. 
No one will quarrel with the choice of Marriage-a-la-Mode, but 
someone might well do so with the inclusion of ‘both Sir Martin 
Mar-all and An Evening’s Love, where (as Professor Beaurline 
admits in his General Introduction) the comedy (‘high farce’, he 
calls it) depends to a great extent on stage business. Amphitryon 
might perhaps have been put in instead of An Evening’s Love. 

In his General Introduction to the volume of tragedies, Professor 
Beaurline does his best for Dryden’s heroic drama by approaching 
it, in so far as it is possible for a modern oritic to do so, on its 
own terms, and by pointing out the distinctive qualities of individ- 
ual plays before admitting their obvious demerits. He begins brave- 
ly with an appreciation of Dryden’s rewriting of the scene in 
Troilus and Cressida in which Aeneas brings the news that Cressida 
has been traded for Antenor on the very night that Troilus has 
consummated his love (ID. ii of Dryden’s adaption). The apprecia- 
tion is well sustained: it is a first-rate piece of critical analysis. 
And the following introductory commentary is sensible and sound. 
Yet it leaves a few uncomfortable doubts. Professor Beaurline is 
prepared to admit that Dryden had weaknesses as a dramatist and 
cites the evenness of the heroic plays as one of the most persistent 
of them. Yet... Perhaps the trouble is that Professor Beaurline’s 
approach is too solemnly methodical. Perhaps, too, he shows in- 
sufficient awareness of the common sense view that Restoration 
heroic drama represents the waste of much of the talent of a 
generation and that it is now of interest only to special students of 
English Hterature, and to them chiefly as a historical curiosity. It 
is a matter of tact and perspective: the tone of sympathetic mock- 
ery of James Sutherland’s comments on the heroic drama in the 
Oxford History of English Literature (VI, 47-65) seem to this 
reviewer more suitable to the subject. 

The texts for both volumes have been prepared by Professor 
Fredson Bowers and, with the exception of that of The Indian 
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Emperour, they are based on first editions. In a headnote to The 
Indian Emperour, Professor Boweis joins issue with V. A. Dearing, 
textual editor of The California Dryden, regarding the superiority 
of the 1665 manuscript over the quarto edition of 1667. The in- 
corporation of this highly technical discussion is surely an error of 
judgement. It is too technical for all but the most expert bibli- 
ographers, yet these are not the readers for whom the Curtain 
Playwrights series is intended. Professor Beaurline’s introductions 
and headnotes, the selection of plays, and the general simplification 
of explanatory and bibliographical apparatus, indicate clearly 
enough that it is intended primarily for students—for whom in- 
deed, and their tutors and lecturers, the two present volumes should 
prove most useful. 

At last with Robert D. Hume’s book we have a full-length study 
of Dryden’s criticism. Dryden has long been regarded as the father 
of English literary criticism and the first (Sidney and Ben Jonson 
wrote hardly enough to count) of that distinguished line of poet- 
critics which includes Samuel Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold and 
Eliot. Yet, although the most famous of his critical writings, An 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, has received much scholarly attention, 
there has not been until now a study of the whole body of his 
criticism. The pity is that now we have one, it should prove so 
inadequate. 

The plan of the book is viable enough: it is the execution which 
fails—and fails badly. Professor Hume (he is Assistant Professor 
of English at Cornell University) first sets out Dryden's critical 
aims and methods (Chapters I-IIT), then relates these to the criti- 
cism of Dryden's neoclassical contemporaries (IV-V), and in a 
final chapter (VI) seeks to demonstrate the stability of Dryden's 
principles. He divides Dryden's ‘rather scrappy critical corpus’, as 
he describes it in the second sentence of his Preface, into three 
kinds: speculative essays, like Of Dramatic Poesy, in which Dry- 
den explores possibilities; prescriptive essays, like “The Grounds 
of Criticism in Tragedy’, in which he lays down rules; and explana- 
tory essays, like the Preface to All for Love, in which Dryden 
explains and justifies his own practice. In the comparison of Dry- 
den with other late seventeenth-century critics, Professor Hume 
maintains that Dryden shares more of their assumptions and 
standards than has been believed. Here Professor Hume is reacting 
against the authoritative judgement of W. P. Ker that Dryden ‘is 
sceptical, tentative, disengaged, where most of his contemporaries, 
and most of his successors for a hundred years, are pledged to 
certain dogmas and principles’ (Essays of John Dryden, I, xv). In 
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his concluding chapter Professor Hume challenges the related and 
equally orthodox view that one of the most remarkable features 
of Dryden’s criticism is its inconsistency—‘the casual ease with 
which he contradicts himself? (George Watson, The Literary 
Critics, p. 41; quoted by Hume, p. 187). Professor Hume argues 
that Dryden should be given credit for holding to certain general 
ideas throughout his career, for instance the notion of literature 
aS an “imitation of nature’. 

Professor Hume’s hypotheses are no doubt worth entertaining, 
but, as has already been suggested, his working methods are un- 
satisfactory. In fact he does most of the things which no scholar 
should do. He passes by too much of Dryden’s criticism, and he 
lets fly too many questionable opinions and unsupported general- 
izations (even m footnotes!). His commentary trickles into the 
footnotes and the footnotes seep upwards into the text. And often 
long quotations—over a page long, and in small print—are brought 
in merely to illustrate a simple point and then not commented on 
further. One wearies too of the constant cap-doffing as Professor 
Hume acknowledges the rightness of his seniors—'As David Nichol 
Smith says’, ‘As Watson puts it’, ‘As Crane points out’. 

Professor Hume’s treatment of the ‘Discourse on the Original 
and Progress of Satire’ may be taken to illustrate the inadequacy 
of his procedure generally. To this most important essay, a land- 
mark in English criticism and the only really worthwhile study of 
satire written in English before the twentieth century, an essay 
moreover which Dryden coniposed as the dedication of his great 
verse translation of the satires of Juvenal and Persius, a crowning 
achievement of his long literary career, Professor Hume devotes 
only scattered comments, of which no more than five extend 
beyond a paragraph. His summary of the ‘Discourse’ (pp. 37-8) 
is meagre and misleading. Although he admits’ (pp. 20, 25) that 
Dryden is even more preoccupied than most poet-critics with ex- 
plaining and justifying his own literary practice, he does not show 
how this purpose operates in the ‘Discourse on Satire’; nor does 
he indicate the location and extent of Dryden’s borrowings in the 
historical part of the ‘Discourse’ from André Dacier’s ‘Preface 
sur les satires d'Horace' (1687); nor does he explore the possible 
reasons for Dryden’s commenting at apparently inordinate length 
on the epic in an essay on satire; nor does he bring out the im- 
portance of Dryden’s celebrated statement of the new neoclassical 
ideal of satire as ‘fine raillery'. And on top of all these omissions 
he makes glaring misstatements, for example that “The bulk of the 
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essay is devoted to assessing the powers of individual writers’ 
(p. 16). 

This is only one of the wild statements which Professor Hume 
throws off without batting an eye. Dryden, he says, ‘felt no need 
to justify literature on utilitarian grounds' (p. 21). Why, then, did 
he so often attempt to do so? “To instruct delightfuHy is the 
general end of all Poetry,’ Dryden stated 1n the Preface to Troilus 
and Cressida, and he repeated the utile et dulce axiom in various 
forms throughout his critical writings. Indeed it seems tlrat all late 
seventeenth-century critics, with the exception of Robert Wolseley 
in his Preface to Valentinian (1685), where he is defending 
Rochester, felt very strongly 'the need to justify literature on 
utilitarian grounds’. 

There remains in this account of shortcomings the question of 
Professor Hume’s style. It is too rough and clumsy to accord with 
the writings of so graceful a stylist as Dryden. ‘Here it seems 
highly probable that Dryden is shoveling out compliments with 
more of an eye to ‘his exchequer than to his conscience.’ (p. 34). 
This sort of prose could be mcre fittingly applied to the racy, 
bellicose Thomas Rymer than to Dryden. And indeed Professor 
Hume seems at home in commenting on Rymer (pp. 103-22, 126- 
35). Perhaps he should have written not the present book but one 
instead on ‘Rymer’s Criticism’. 
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THE YEAR OF SALAMIS: 480-479 BC. Peter Green. London, Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1970, pp. xv + 326. 


Every academic discipline has its respectec popularizers, the Taylors, 
Eysencks and Burns, qualified practitioners in their own field with the 
additional facility for moulding the mass of detailed research into a form 
assimilable by the interested layman. Less often acceptable to the academic 
is the professional writer-cum-amateur practitioner. 

Peter Green, however—let it be clear from the outset—is no mere 
dabbler in Greek history; this is a well researched and carefully planned 
book. If it lacks signs of the regular critical interchange of ideas with 
students and colleagues ıt does clearly show its grounding in the scholar- 
ship of the learned journals and critical monographs, as well—perhaps best 
of all for this type of book—as the exercise cf a most fertile imagination. 
For 1f there is one great disadvantage suffered by the professional historian 
it is the lack of (or perhaps his diffidence in seeking) outlets for his 
imaginative but superevidential reconstructions of the barely documented. 

Faced with a work covering the Persian invasion of the Greek mainland 
in 480 and 479 BC and the preceding decade or so one's first reaction 
would perhaps be to turn to its treatment of such controversial subjects as 
the Themistokles-decree and (in one of the introductory chapters) its 
rationale of the Battle of Marathon (490 BC) The Year of Salamis meets 
this preliminary test well. Mr Green can ha-dly be faulted (though his 
conclusions will be disputed) over his famiiarity with recent research. 
His Bibliography, incidentally, is one of the best and certainly the most 
up to date on the Persian wars. 

Taken at face value, as an amateur recons-ruction of one of the most 
critical moments of western history, the book is eminently successful The 
one serious criticism possible is that Mr Green has made almost no attempt 
to establish the point of view of the main source, Herodotos. Such a view- 
point, influenced by the politics of his own time in Athens, more than a 
generation later, of course affects his evaluation of the situation pertaining 
earlier; and since Mr Green is naturally concerned with the political con- 
text of the battles he describes so well this is an important omission. 
More specific criticisms are possible but out of place here. One might 
charge him with perpetuating the exaggerated Persian military figures 
current in Athens in Herodotos' time; they are surely far too high, but if 
80 he is nevertheless in good and abundant company. 

After a concise introduction to the Persia of Darius and Xerxes and the 
Greece (or more particularly the Athens) of 490, the year of the Athenian 
victory over Persian forces at Marathon (Part 1), and a second chapter 
covering the decade 490-481, with the accession of a new Persian king and 
with significant constitutional changes at Athens and the rise there of a 
novus homo of remarkable political and military stature. Themistokles, 
Part 3 takes us to the eve of the twin battles of Thermopylai and Arte- 
mision. The remaining four chapters comprise the detailed account, 
thorough yet most readable, of that crucial thirteen. months of Greek 
history indicated by the title. It is pointless to 2xpand here, save to remark 
that the virtue of this narrative is that it does considerably more than 
merely present us with the skeletal reconstruction establishable from the 
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ancient sources. And perhaps the best indicator of success, to this reviewer 
at least, is that Themistokles, in so many ways an enigma to the historian, 
emerges as a flesh-and-blood human being. 


Monash University J. R ELLIS. 


THE MAKING OF HOMERIC VERSE. THE COLLECTED PAPERS 
OF MILMAN PARRY. Adam Parry (ed.). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971. 
pp. lxii + 483. 


THE language and style of the Iliad and Odyssey are the products of 
generations of work by oral poets, who used formulaic phrases in the way 
that later ages used individual words, and who were guided in their com- 
position by metrical necessity and professional tradition rather than by 
minute sense or aesthetic effect They had learned in the tradition of their 
craft to select from a large, but not unlimited, store of inherited phrases 
and groups of words, (some of them of high antiquity) which fitted the 
commonest metrical sections in the anatomy of the Greek hexameter. 
That store was, however, so large and varied. that no one man could be 
supposed capable of ınventing it, or of composing poems like the Iliad 
and Odyssey in any other than a loosely editorial fashion The needs of 
oral recitation; of ad hoc 'composition' from a memorized vocabulary of 
pbrases and part-lines; the requirements of metre; the persistence of a 
tradition even in the flux of linguistic change: these are the boundaries 
within which, according to Milman Parry, the Greek epos came to the 
final forms which we possess in the fliad and Odyssey 

Parry's early death by a tragic accident in 1935 at the age of thirty- 
three cut off a career of scholarship which was already remarkable, and 
which promised work of extraordinary distinction 1n the field of compara- 
tive literature. Beyond doubt, his work on the epos is of fundamental 
importance and merits an admired place in the history of Homeric 
scholarship. The significance of formulae in the epos had already been 
pointed out by Meillet, and indeed was implicit in previous observations 
of repetitions and fixed epithets in the Iliad and Odyssey: Parry's contri- 
bution was his analysis of the formulae and his assessment and interpreta- 
tion of the statistics which resulted from this work. 

This book is therefore very welcome. It contains all Parry's published 
work on the epos, together with his previously unpublished M.A. thesis 
of the University of California, which shows very clearly the direction that 
his later research was to take. His two theses for the Doctorat és Lettres, 
the principal one on the Homeric epithet, the minor on epic formulae and 
metre, are present bere in translation. These are the writings which contain 
his most important work, but in addition, the book contains his papers 
which appeared in the Transactions of the American Philological Society 
and Harvard Studies in Classical Piulology There 1s also some of his 
published and unpublished work on the Serbian oral epic. a subject which 
fascinated Parry. and provided him with useful analysis for some of his 
later Homeric criticism. A helpful inclusion is an essay on Parry's Serbian 
researches by his colleague and successor in this field, A B. Lord. Adam 
Parry's introduction to the book contains a discussion of Milman Parry's 
work and a general outline of the Homeric Question which treats some 
of the most recent work on it as well as giving its history. 
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All this amounts to a useful, stimulating, and attractive book, but it 
must be conceded that the flavours of excitement, of occasion, of romance 
that are characteristic of the epos and very probably have been ever since 
the early days of its recitation in Greece, are regrettably absent. Parry's 
life had many elements of heroic romance in it, but his work on heroic 
poetry is austerely scientific. Given the strictness of treatment which Parry’s 
particular themes require, it is perhaps unjust to look for a discussion of 
immeasurables; but the impression remains that Parry was concerned, on 
the basis of his measurement of the epos, to point out what ‘Homer’ was 
not, and also what, had he existed as an individual, he could not have 
done. Again and again we are reminded that no one person could have 
invented the style, with all its multitudes of spare parts for verses, and 
that it could only be the product of a long tradition. The implication that 
no one man could have closely and artistically shaped the poems does not 
follow strictly from the acceptable enough view that no one man could 
have invented a style which bears the marks of a long professional 
tradition and involves such a multiplicity of formulae. Individuals seldom 
invent a language or a style, but men of genius can put a stylistic tradition 
or language to marvellous use which achieves results of unprecedented 
power Parry has told us, as no one else has so clearly, what the poems 
of the epos are like in certain most important aspects of their structure; 
he does not tell us what the Ziad and Odyssey are, nor does he satisfac- 
torily explain how they, as the individual and (for us) final representatives 
of the oral tradition, came to be. Of course, it is their constituents, rather 
than the resultant poems which are his concern; but an account of the 
constituents which 1s deduced from the poems themselves implies the 
desirability of explaining the poems themselves, if it does not actually 
demand it. The poems are works of great and lasting power, well shaped 
except for a few well-known inconsistencies. The characterization and the 
liveliness of the people represented in the poems may be an illusion, but 
it does not appear to be so. It seems unlikely that an accident or a 
sedimentary process can have produced the poems as we have them; and 
great works of art, such as the Iliad and the Odyssey have seemed to be 
to many critics, have seldom been produced by committees, even of experts. 
Whatever the benefits conferred upon the world of Homeric scholarship 
by Parrys work, Hlumination of the mystery of the poems themselves 
cannot be numbered among them. But we must recall, that when Parry 
was alive, there were stil some Homeric ‘unitarians and other such 
sectaries to be put down by science. I understand that these are now 
as extinct as trilobites or steam traction. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the name ‘Homer’ is used throughout the book as a ‘convenient 
sign’; it is a semantic ghost which inheres persistently in the philological 
machinery. 


Monash University H. D. RANKIN. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Peter Green. London, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1970, p. 272. 


THE publishers’ ‘blurb’ in the dust-jacket of this book states that ‘For 
many years Peter Green has been fascinated by the brilliant and enigmatic 
figure of Alexander the Great. Now, after analysing the vast mass of 
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evidence . . . he has produced a portrait of Alexander the man, as opposed 
to the traditional golden hero of legend.’ Green himself, in his brief preface 
(p. 11), expresses the pious hope that he has ‘taken account of all import- 
ant works published on Alexander the Great and his times within recent 
years’ (a claim which, in spite of the author’s disavowal of exhaustiveness, 
is not substantiated in the bibliographies, pp. 261-265: there are omitted 
too many basically important works which a thorough investigator must 
have found ‘of special use or interest’). The reader must not, however, 
expect a methodically and meticulously documented work of Alexander— 
scholarship along the lines of Berve’s Alexanderreich or Tarn’s two volume 
Alexander. Green’s book is intended solely for that vague and amorphous 
creature, ‘the general reader’, the non-professional who has a passing in- 
terest in the ‘great figures’ of history and who requires that his Titans be 
presented to him in a readable and easily digestible manner. That this is 
the public at which the book is aimed is immediately apparent from the 
glossy, ‘coffee table’ format, from the total absence of documentation, and 
from the lively though often journalistic style of writing. Green himself, 
it is interesting to note, only reveals this intended readership in a casual 
statement introducing Bibliography I (a) (‘Ancient Evidence: Literary’) 
on p. 261: ‘Since this book is designed for the general reader. . .' 

Now, lest I be accused of academic snobbery in talking of the ‘general 
reader’ and ‘coffee table format’, let me emphasize that I believe that a 
book which presents to the interested non-expert a thoughtful and readable 
synthesis—a distilled essence, as it were—of the results of the recent 
technical scholarship of a subject is a most valuable and useful exercise. 
In the field of Alexander-scholarship, there has for several years now been 
only one figure of surpassing talent, one man whose ‘ingens virtus’ has 
been responsible for the re-shaping and re-directing of the course of re- 
search into the personality and aims of the son of Philip: Ernst Badian, 
who, in a series of brilliant and hard-hitting articles, published in various 
journals in the 1950s and 1960s, toppled Sir William Tarn from the position 
he had long held in the English-speaking world—and outside it—as the 
doyen of Alexander-studies. Tarn, whose romantic imagination was backed 
up by a professional barrister’s skill in selecting and pleading the appro- 
priate evidence, had produced an Alexander who was a happy blend of 
knight-errant, English gentleman (Eton and Trinity, of course), and ideal- 
istic dreamer of the concept of a universal Brotherhood of Man. Then the 
pendulum swung violently through a full 180': equal to Tarn both in his 
ability to comprehend the evidence and, through subtle argument, ın de- 
ducing logical consequences from it, Badian presented us with an Alex- 
ander whose only virtue—if virtue it can be called—was that of the military 
conqueror; an Alexander who was a brutal, cynical despot; a crudely 
alcoholic and homosexual tyrant; a scheming, devious and ruthless manipu- 
lator of men; an egotistic autocrat, becoming ever more isolated and lonely 
in his limitless power, ever more savage in his repressions and reprisals, 
until finally he lost all touch with reality. The Alexander of Green’s book 
is pure Badian—a fact which the auther himself goes far towards admitting 
in his preface, when he states that Badian ‘not only sent me off-prints of 
his articles, but also took time... to correspond with me, at length and in 
detail, on various aspects of Alexander's career.’ I have my reservations as 
to the validity of Green’s claim to have read ali the important work on 
Alexander published in recent years (my italics); he certainly has read all 
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his Badian and has fallen under the great man’s spell. To the professional 
Alexander-scholar, the imprint of Badian stands out on every page, and 
the course of Green’s narrative and the development of his portrait of the 
King are somewhat predictable; but to the ‘general reader’, who has not 
had access to the learned journals, and to whom Alexander 1s known only 
as the semi-mythical being who ‘wept because there were no more worlds 
to conquer’, and who died tragically in the bloom of a wondrous youth, 
the book will come as something of a bombshell, as a shocking piece of 
iconoclasm, verging almost onto the blasphemous. Green has done a good 
and faithful job of purveying the essence of his source to the non-scholar; 
and hence, sui generis, 1t is a good book The format is attractive and the 
abundant plates and illustrations (48 colour, 150 black and white) are well 
chosen. The 14 maps and battle plans are clear and easy to follow; and 
readers will find the table of dates at the beginning of the book of con- 
siderable help Green’s literary style, as I indicated earlier in this review. 
is a lively and readable one, though with a regrettable tendency at times 
to slip into a journalistic slanginess (cf. p.219: Porus ‘made a valiant at- 
tempt to pig-stick him with his lance’; p. 239: “There is a tendency nowa- 
days to pooh-pooh the belief; p.260: ‘his physical remains, hijacked by 
Ptolemy’) There are few factual errors in the text (eg. on p. 89, he con- 
fuses the Macedonian Prodromi-Sarissophori with the Thracian and Paeon- 
ian cavalry, while on p. 260 they re-appear as ‘the Rangers’; on p. 261 we 
should read not Eudemian, but Nicomachean Ethics); and in a book of 
this nature it would be inappropriate to take the author to task for failing 
to indicate in each occasion that a particular statement or judgement is, as 
best, only a tentative hypothesis or reconstruction of modern scholarship. 
Misprints are few: on p.24 there appears ‘Athen’ and on p. 265 Wuest’s 
book is given as ‘Philipp II von Macedonien und Griechland etc’. 


University of Queensland R. D. MILNS. 


ALTENGLISCHE GRAMMATIK. Herbert Pilch Commentationes Societ- 
atis Linguisticae Europeae [1 Munchen, Max Hueber Verlag, 1970, pp. 
267. 


ALTENGLISCHER LEHRGANG, Herbert Pilch Commentationes Societ- 
atis Linguisticae Europeae 12. Munchen, Max Hueber Verlag, 1970, pp. 
82. 


THE Altenglischer Lehrgang 1s a companion text to the Altenglische Gram- 
matik and is intended as an introduction to Old English to be used as a 
one-semester proseminar course. The emphasis throughout the course is 
on the understanding of Old English texts rather than on analysis of the 
Indo-European or Proto-Germanic archaisms. The author also attaches 
great importance to teaching students the correct pronunciation of Old 
English. In this he is undoubtedly right, for without this knowledge the 
study of Old English poetry loses a great deal. Though this course is un- 
likely to be of use to students at an English-speaking university, teachers 
of Old English will probably be interested in the author’s selection of his 
linguistic material. The student of the Lehrgang is expected to make use 
of the Grammatik, which provides a full and detailed account of Old 
English grammar, in order that he may become fully conversant with the 
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structure of Old English and the methods of historical linguistics 

It is, therefore, the Altenglische Grammatik which is most relevant for 
historical linguists outside Germany. In this grammar Professor Pilch has 
made use of structural and transformational-generatrve methods while re- 
taining what he considers valid in the traditional approach of the neo- 
grammarians and of classical grammar The author’s primary aim has 
been to produce a comprehensive synchronic presentation of Old English 
structure, regarding the diachronic study of Proto-Germanic and Indo- 
European prehistory as of secondary interest though of considerable im- 
portance. He is less concerned with the ways in which Indo-Buropean has 
developed into Old English than with the nature of the historical strata 
that can be observed in the structure of Old English, as, for example, the 
alteration of /e/-~ /a/ in the paradigm of fet which dates back to primitive 
Old English, or the vowel-gradation in the strong verbs which has its 
origin in Indo-European. 

The first chapter is devoted to dialectology Here the author does not 
confine himself to setting out in detail the differences between the four 
major dialects of Old English, but looks also at the question of the 
domination of one dialect over another at various times in Old English 
history, distinguishing between aktiven Sprachlandschaften from which 
linguistic innovations spread and Reliktgebiete in which archaic forms tend 
to be preserved. These periods of dialect dominance appear to correspond 
to periods of political or cultural dominance, as, for example, the period 
up to the eighth century in Northumbria. In this first chapter the author 
also examines the relationships between Old English and other Germanic 
languages and the place of the Germanic languages in the Indo-European 
system. Two minor criticisms may be made of this section. First, in the 
diagram on p. 37 illustrating the Germanic group of languages, the author 
sets these languages out as follows: Old Bnglish, Old High German, Old 
Saxon, Middle Dutch and Old Frisian. It would surely have been prefer- 
able to arrange them in such a way that the most closely related languages 
are adjacent, thus: Old English, Old Frisian, Middle Dutch, Old Saxon. 
Old High German. Second, neither Old Frisian nor Middle Dutch are listed 
in the table of abbreviations on p 17. On the other hand the author's 
presentation of the Proto-Germanic consonant shift 1s particularly clear 

'The second chapter, which is devoted to phonology, is divided into three 
sections. First there is a synchronic survey of Old English phonetic struc- 
ture, in which wherever possible phonetic contrasts, including those of 
vowel-length and consonant-length, are established on the basis of minimal 
pairs Suprasegmentals are also examined, notably those of syllable-type, 
diphthongs, initial and final consonant-clusters, word-stress and sentence- 
intonation Whether one should regard diphthongs as suprasegmental or 
segmental is a matter where opinions may differ. On the vexed question 
of the phonetic reality reflected in the Old English short digraphs io, eo, 
ea, Professor Pilch believes that they are true diphthongs and not allo- 
phones of the corresponding monophthongs. The diphthongs are seen as 
glides from front position to back, rather than as centering, a view that 1s 
supported by the spelling. While one would agrce with the author that the 
two-stress phrase is a fundamental pattern in Old English intonation, one 
would hesitate to consider it quite so universal as Professor Pilch does. 
Certainly it dominates Old English verse to the virtual exclusion of all 
other patterns, the exceptions being the hypermetrical three-stress half-lines 
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that occur in such poems as Beowulf and The Dream of the Rood for 
example. Similarly it forms the basis for the rhythmical prose of Ælfric 
and Wulfstan. In ordinary Old English prose, as, for example, in /Elfric's 
Catholic Homilies the two-stress phrase is prominent, but other patterns 
with one or three stresses frequently occur. Admittedly the prose texts are 
mostly translations from the Latin, but they are sufficiently independent of 
their originals for one to assume that they reflect natural Old English 
stress-patterns, the more so as they were in many cases written for oral 
delivery. 

The second section of this chapter gives an extremely lucid and well- 
structured diachronic account of the changes which affected the phonetic 
structure of Proto-Germanic and led to the emergence of Old English, 
with particular reference to the development of new vowel phonemes from 
allophonic variants and to the shifting of phonemic correlations within 
the consonant-system. The final section 1s concerned with corphonology. 
Here Professor Pilch first examines such questions as j-mutation, gram- 
matcal change, and gradation, in which phonological alternation has a 
morphological function. He then goes on to discuss the phonological 
typology of the Old English morphemes of root, ending and affix. 

The third chapter is devoted to morphology. The author considers here 
both inflectional morphology and derrvational, a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment, which leads one logically, for example, from the regular weak and 
strong declensions of nouns by way of the remnants of older declensions 
to substantival word-formation. The regular declensions are set out in 
tabular form as well as in the traditional paradigms. If one may criticize 
a detail in an otherwise excellent presentation, it is that insufficient stress 
is laid on p 105 on the fact that a very large number of strong nouns 
have the formant # in the nominative and accusative singular The tabular 
presentation of pronominal formants is particularly effective, revealing the 
underlying structure very clearly. With regard to the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, Professor Pilch sees a major distinction between Old English and 
Modern English in the attitude of the two periods to the concept of deixis, 
in that Old English distinguishes between the weak deixis of se and the 
strong deixis of Pes while Modern English has acquired, perhaps on the 
analogy of the adverbs of place, a distinction between weak deixis, the, 
strong deixis (proximity), this, and strong deixis (distance), that. Profes- 
sor Pilch regards this structural change as being of greater significance in 
the history of English than the modification of the Old English system 
of noun-inflections. The treatment of verbal morphology is again very 
thorough, covering both the inflectional and the denvational morphology 
of Old English verbs. Particularly praiseworthy in this chapter is the full 
selection of examples provided in the sections devoted to derivational 
morphology. 

The final chapter of the grammar is a comprehensive account of Old 
English syntax Each major section of this chapter is prefaced by a useful 
paragraph on methodology. The first section deals with simple sentences. 
A point where some will disagree with the author is on his treatment of 
sentences with no apparent subject. Professor Pılch states that in Old 
English the subject is an optional element of the sentence and that the 
relationship between predicate and subject is endocentric, rather than 
exocentric as in Modern English. In addition he grves a list of pronouns 
and particles which he calls & closed class of impersonal subjects. That 
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hit, Dis, pat and væ: may function as impersonal subjects is obvious, but 
to call nū the subject of Nü scylun hergan hefænricæs uard does not seem 
a satisfactory analysis even if one accepts the concept of the quasi- 
subject (Scheinsubjekt), as in the modern colloquial German Jetzt wird 
gegessen Surely the general rule in Old English is for the subject to be 
expressed. Even if in Proto-Germanic, as in Latin, the subject-verb nexus 
may often have been expressed by a verb standing alone, the more limited 
differentiation of person in the verbal endings largely precludes the use of 
such a structure in Old English Therefore in those cases where no personal 
subject 1s expressed it would perhaps be better to describe the phenomenon 
grammatically by a deletion-transformation. In cases like mec longade, 
however. we clearly have impersonal constructions in which no subject ts 
possible and where the concept of subject-predicate nexus is. invalid 

The second section of this chapter is concerned with comple. sentence- 
types, of which Professor Pilch considers two major methods of derivation, 
by Kommutation or switching and by Verknupfung or linking In the first 
case, for example, the verb ser is switched with the copula was in the 
sentence ic set réotugu. In the second, the simple sentences gebad wintra 
worn and he hwearf on weg * are linked by &r to yield gebad wintra worn 
&r hé on weg hwurfe. Both methods of deriving complex sentences are 
thoroughly analysed and well illustrated The treatment in this section of 
some Old English constructions with the inflected infinitive is particularly 
good. Other infinitive constructions, like hë bio pam yflum egeslic ... to 
geséonne, are well-handled in the third section which deals with certain 
transformations. Most of this section is devoted to two important trans- 
formations involving the question of voice: (a) finite verb > béon + 
past participle, and (b) accusative object — subject Both or either of 
these transformations may be applied If both occur the result 1s a personal 
passive mec onsendan -» ic beom onsended If (a) occurs but not (b). 
the result is an impersonal passive ze grefan — swä me gifede bid, and 
if (b) occurs but not (a), the result is the middle voice, as when fugol 
l&dan > fugel I&dep in Phoenix 578 The fourth and final section of this 
chapter is concerned with the clemerts of the sentence and provides an 
inventory of the various parts of speech. their allocation to the diflerent 
function spots in the sentence and their relationship one to another 

The apparatus of the book includes a selective, briefly annotated biblio- 
graphy and indexes of subject, Old English words and affixes, Old English 
citations. and the authors of critical works quoted in the teat A minor 
point ıs the omission of the frequently used symbol # from the list of 
symbols on p 14 At the risk of lengthening the book the list of abbrevia- 
tions (pp. 14-18) would have been improved with the addition of the names 
of periodicals quoted in the footnotes 

The present reviewer finds himself in disagreement with Professor Pilch 
on certain points of Old English grammar and syntax but firmly convinced 
of the general excellence af the work. The author's original and perceptive 
approach to hnguistic problems will inevitably stimulate profitable discus- 
sion. This work shows how a rigorous analysis of Old English structure 
using modern methods leads to a greater awareness of certain very indi- 
vidual features of the language which tend to be obscured in the more 
traditional accounts, 


University of Canterbury C. R. BARRETT. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF MEDIEVAL ENGLISH VERSE. Chosen and 
edited by Celia and Kenneth Sisam. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. 
xxiii + 617. 


THIS attractive addition to the Oxford books of verse spans over three 
centuries, from 1150 to 1500. The editors have tried to show 'the range of 
medieval verse, rather than to select for poetic quality alone, arguing that 
‘had Chaucer, Gower, Langland and the Pearl poet been allotted their due 
space, they would have squeezed out nearly all the rest..." In fact, the 
Chaucer selections seem rather bitty, including as they do the first half of 
the Reeve's Tale and the last half of the Pardoner's Tale. In their pursuit 
of variety and diversity, the editors have drawn largely from the body of 
secular lyrics, but many of the better Crucifixion and Marian lyrics have 
also been included. Few long poems are given in full. so that apart from 
the whole of Sir Orfeo, the Romances are not well represented. The in- 
clusion of that notorious catalogue from The Squyer of Lowe Degré, under 
the tongue-in-cheek title of “Diversions for an unhappy Princess’, provides 
some compensation. What the volume offers, then, is a sparkling collection 
of lyrics studded with extracts and episodes from the familiar longer poems. 

Most anthologies of this kind contain a Preface which fairly bristles with 
grateful thanks to various publishers for allowing the texts of several 
standard editions to be reprinted. Such anthologies are not found bearing 
the name of Sisam All the texts have been checked against their manu- 
scripts (or against an early print), and even those texts which appeared 
in Kenneth Sisam's Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose fifty years ago 
have been carefully re-edited. Manuscript sources and variant readings are 
listed in the Textual Notes at the end of the volume, and a standard edition 
is usually cited there in case one should require a second opinion. In view 
of the comprehensive re-editing in the book, it is surprising to find that the 
editors have not retained the spelling of the manuscripts. They give fair 
' warning that the texts should not be used for the study of Middle English 
spelling, forms, or dialects 

For the convenience of the reader, *who may dip anywhere in the book, 
each text is glossed as a separate unit,’ and difficult pieces often receive a 
running translation. Foot or side glosses.have become increasingly popular 
in anthologies of Medieval literature, and the usual function of such 
glosses is to make fair sense of words or phrases that might impede the 
reader. The glosses in this anthology are exemplary. They not only testify 
to hard thought on the part of the editors, they are so meticulously 
accurate as to allow the resources of Middle English syntax to become 
apparent even to the newcomer, Their quality greatly enhances the value 
of the book. 

The only feature of the volume which irritates is the treatment of 
excerpts and short lyrics Firstly, excerpts are taken from various long 
poems without clear indication that the lines have been excerpted. For 
example, two stanzas taken from the Luve Ron of Thomas of Hales have 
been presented as if they were a sixteen line lyric entitled "Where is Paris 
and Helene?'. The source of these lines is given in the midst of the Textual 
Notes. One of many editorial devices could have been employed to indi- 
cate, on the text page, that an excerpt had been made. Secondly, short 
poems and fragments are mostly consigned to the last section of the 
volume, 'at the end of the main collection', under the title of SNATCHES. 
The last seventy pieces are so gathered together, perhaps because they are 
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‘mostly proverbs, and scraps of songs’, but this section also contains ‘a 
few short but apparently complete poems’. Renowned short lyrics such as 
Now goth sunne under wode jostle uncomfortably with gnomic fragments, 
and it is hard to see why these apparently complete lyrics are not in the 
main collection. 

These minor faults will not decrease the demand for the book. Specialists 
will recognize the calibre of the editing, and it will be much sought after 
among undergraduates for its clear prose translations of difficult texts, 
while the general reader will discover a volume of delightful poetry in a 
collection which far surpasses the usual anthology of Medieval English 
verse. 


James Cook University J. A. GRAY. 


WITCHCRAFT, edited by Barbara Rosen. Stratford-upon-Avon Library, 
Volume 6. London, Edward Arnold, 1969, pp. xii + 407. 


WHEN, earlier this year, the Times Literary Supplement devoted its front 
page to a review of recent books on witchcraft, it underlined the way in 
which, over the last two or three years, the study of the occult, and of 
witchcraft in particular, has ceased to be the preserve of eccentric clergy- 
men, demonologists and would-be witches in search of a vade mecum, and 
become part of the main stream of academic interest and enquiry. Given 
this intensification of interest on the part of scholars and, so such publi- 
cations as Myth and Magic would imply, the general public, and given, 
too, the general aim of the Stratford-upon-Avon Library, which is to 
provide ‘the student, teacher, and general reader who is interested in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean life and literature with ‘important parts of the staple 
literature of the period’, Barbara Rosen’s anthology of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean materials on the subject could not have come at a more opportune 
time, 

The material which Mrs Rosen has brought together comprises a mixed 
bag: selections from treatises on witchcraft more or less dubious in their 
mixture of pseudo-science, superstition, and (on occasion) healthy sceptic- 
ism and shrewd psychological comment; black-letter pamphlets retailing, 
often with a horrifying relish, the apprehension, questioning, trial and 
(since the way the laws on witchcraft were framed made conviction almost 
inevitable) execution of witches; an extract from Holinshed’s Chronicle; 
and manuscript accounts of interrogations under torture and subsequent 
proceedings The editorial problems raised by these are often enormous. 
The catch-penny nature of the pamphlets, for instance, means that they 
are often badly (because hurriedly) written, and wretchedly printed. In 
some cases these difficulties are compounded by the intrusion of dialectal 
speech which, after the writer and compositor have wrestled with it, may 
bear uncomfortably little resemblance to what the speaker presumably 
said. These difficulties and others Mrs Rosen has dealt with well. A gener- 
ous glossary is provided, along with indexes of persons, places, and, de- 
lightfully, familiars; the latter revealing that the most popular names for 
the various household pets which the pathetic assortment of suspects kept 
were Jack, Liard, Piggin, Suckin and ‘Titty. 

Prefacing the collection of Elizabethan and Jacobean material stands 
a most valuable—because most sensible—introduction. Beginning with the 
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very necessary assertion that a neat definitior of terms is impossible, that 
‘scholarly distinctions drawn between various kinds of magic, sorcery, and 
witchcraft are simply not valid when applied to the superstitious beliefs of 
Elizabethan England’, Mrs Rosen goes on to range over such topics as 
‘Magic’, “Witchraft (sic) 1n Europe’, ‘Interrogation’, ‘The Mark, and Other 
Proofs’, “Witchcraft in England’, and, as a kind of summation, ‘The Witch’, 
‘The Familiar Spirrt’, and ‘Possession’. Finally, and most satisfyingly, she 
looks at the phenomenon of witch-hysteria from an entirely modern, specti- 
cal viewpoint, under such headings as ‘Trickery’, ‘Emotional Factors’, ‘Per- 
ception and Metaphor’, and ‘What Really Happened?’. This Jast, full of 
sound generalizations based equally on an understanding of the age and 
of human behaviour, is written with sympathy and a sense of humour 
epitomized in the final, single-sentence paragraph: 

It must also be remembered, on the practical level, that home-brewed 

beer was a staple item of diet for all. 

To the student of Elizabethan and Jacobean literature the pamphlets 
themselves will seem of little intrinsic merit. Yet extrinsically they are of 
considerable significance. It may seem a long way from the sordid persecu- 
tion of illiterate, lonely and often half-crazed old women, such as took 
place in Essex and elsewhere, to, for instance, plays such as Dr Faustus, 
The Duchess of Malfi, Macbeth, or The Alchemist, yet there are points 
in Mrs Rosen’s book at which light is thrown on all of these. The use of 
material such as she gives us, humble though it is, cannot but serve to 
enrich our understanding of the great works of literature in which the age 
abounds. 


University of Canterbury D C. GUNBY, 


THE ART OF THOMAS MIDDLETON: A CRITICAL STUDY. David 
M. Holmes. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. xix + 235. 


‘THIS’, says the dust-jacket, ‘is a critical study of the authentic plays of 
the greatest of Shakespeare's playwright-contemporaries.’ R. H. Barker in 
Thomas Middleton (1958) paid the customary deference to Jonson and 
placed Middleton third among English dramatists of the period. Such 
critics as T. B. Tomlinson, in A Study of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Tragedy (1964), and David L. Frost, in The Scnool of Shakespeare (1968), 
have set a similarly high value on Middleton's achievement. Whether or 
not we care to elevate him above Webster, Marlowe, Chapman, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Marston, and Ford, for example (anc I personally would), he is 
a dramatist of considerable stature whose best plays can speak trenchantly 
to a twentieth-century audience, as the Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
recent revival of Women Beware Women amply demonstrated. Dr Holmes's 
book is therefore very welcome. 

Professor Barker was chiefly concerned to offer a general introduction 
to Middleton’s work and to survey and adjudicate upon problems of 
authenticity and chronology. Samuel Schoenbaum in Middleton’s Tragedies 
(1955) naturally confined his attention to the tragedies; he too included 
long appendixes on canonical problems. Dr Holmes has attempted to trace 
the development of Middleton's art through a consideration of individual 
plays in the light of Middleton's whole dramatic output and in the light 
also of his early poems and prose. His book virtually reproduces, with 
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the minimum of alteration, his Oxford doctoral thesis of 1967, and a rather 
aggressive and arrogant tone, understandable enough in a thesis, may 
irritate some readers. Still, an Oxford student who can preface his study 
with a reference to ‘a facile and misconceived parallel’ drawn in an article 
by Dame Helen Gardner must at least have the courage of his convictions. 

After providing a brief sketch of Middleton’s life, Dr Holmes begins 
with a short consideration of Middleton’s early poetry, ‘which contains 
several important foreshadowings of the matter of his drama’, and goes on 
to discuss the plays collected in A. H. Bullen’s edition of Middleton’s 
works, except for The Spanish Gipsy, whose authenticity he doubts, giving 
the most detailed treatment to those which he regards as seminal or other- 
wise especially significant. He devotes considerable attention ta Middle- 
ton’s repeated exploitation of certain themes, dramatic techniques, situa- 
tions, structural devices, and kinds of character; portions or aspects of any 
one play will remind him of portions or aspects of other Middleton plays 
We are thus left with the impression that Middleton’s is a thoroughly 
coherent body of work, dominated by a consistent, though maturing, ‘point 
of view’ and unified by habitual preoccupations and ways of expressing 
them in dramatic form. Dr Holmes refutes by implication the generaliza- 
tions of some earlier critics, that ‘Middleton...does not seem to have 
reflected much on matters spiritual’, that ‘human digmty...is not a quality 
that Middleton seems to be much aware of’, and that Middleton is with- 
out personality—that he has ‘no point of view...no message’. I agree with 
Dr Holmes that Middleton, though characteristically preferring ‘indirect 
and intimative modes of thematic expression’, wrote with a sense of moral 
purpose and with positive standards of spiritual health im mind. 

I feel, however, that Dr Holmes's demonstration of connexions between 
Middleton's various plays would have been more impressive if he had 
shown greater awareness of all drama of the period; many of the points 
of resemblance which he finds between one Middleton play and another 
might no less readily have been found between any Middleton play and 
plays by some other dramatist; some of Middleton’s ‘modes of expression’ 
are common in the Jacobean drama, others are more distinctive. I feel too 
that Dr Holmes fails to do justice to the complexity of response which 
Middleton’s plays may evoke. For instance, in his chapter on Women 
Beware Women and The Changeling he employs a barrage of such words 
as ‘grotesque’, ‘ludicrous’, ‘absurd’, ‘derisive’, ‘fatuous’, ‘oafish’, and ‘laugh- 
able’, which, though justly emphasizing the satirical rigour with which 
Middleton judges Leantio, Hippolito, Isabella (Hippolito's niece), Livia, 
Bianca, Beatrice-Joanna, Alsemero, and others, ignores the extent of an 
audience's engagement with these troubled characters, despite their follies, 
weaknesses, and perversities Dr Holmes minimizes the extent of Middle- 
ton's engagement with them too, I think: Middleton's peculiar tone results 
from a paradoxical combination of a sincere moral concern and a certain 
fascination with the sexual vice which he condemns. Nor does Dr Holmes 
convey a just sense of the exuberant energy of such potentially hilarious 
comedies as 4 Mad World My Masters and A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 

But I want to concentrate on two points. My first is that the power and 
originality of Middleton's poetry (in his plays, of course—not in his dreary 
youthful poems) has never, or hardly ever, received due recogmtion. Dr 
Holmes relegates to a footnote his agreement with Bonamy Dobrée that, 
although Middleton occasionally wrote with 'great prosodic beauty', he 
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mostly ‘used blank verse as,a household drudge’, and that ‘this medium 
became worse and worse as a poetic form’, though ‘not for that reason... 
a less happy dramatic vehicle’. This 1s the standard view—that Middleton’s 
verse 18 1n general merely ‘workmanlike’, lacking the poetic qualities to be 
found in the tragedies of Webster, for example. In my view Middleton 18 
a better poet than Webster and to fail to acmit this is to equate poetry 
with ‘Poetry’, an equation implied, I think, in Dobrée’s use of the phrase 
‘great prosodic beauty’. The excellence of Middleton’s verse as a ‘dramatic 
vehicle’ is inseparable from its poetic excellence Middleton's mature poetry 
is seldom ‘Poetry : it is not showy, but it is taut, subtle, concentrated; its 
imagery tends to be ‘intellectual’ rather than ‘visual’, deriving much of its 
vitality from inventive personification. It 1s clear from his remarks on 
Middleton in The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (1927) and in various 
articles that E. H. C. Oliphant did appreciate Middleton’s distinction as a 
poet. Oliphant (in the Tunes Literary Supplement, 17 December 1925) 
pointed to ‘that mastery of words, that bending of them to his poetic 
purpose in which Middleton stands alone among all the great dramatists 
of the period. with one exception that I need not name’. He saw too that 
as a metrical innovator Middleton kept pace with Fletcher without allow- 
ing his verse to become soft. Middleton’s long lines, with their abundance 
of double and triple endings, are closely packed, their numerous colloquial 
contractions reflecting the vigour of idiomatic speech If his verse and 
prose are sometimes scarcely distinguishable, this is simply because on 
the one hand Middleton's verse style was flexible, responsive to the 
changing requirements of the play, and on the other hand his prose could 
be subtle and concentrated too. His verse moves with a peculiar nervous 
intensity; its expressiveness and its individuality are partly a matter of 
syntax—the interplay of sentence structure and line-division. At any rate, 
it seems to me, as it seemed to Oliphant, one of the most distinctive verse 
styles in the drama of the time; and this in ftself is irreconcilable with 
T. S. Eliot’s view that Middleton is without personality. 

"It is significant that Oliphant, with his sensitivity to texture, was the 
first scholar to argue for Middleton's authorship of The Revenger's 
Tragedy, generally acknowledged to contain poetry of extraordinary vital- 
ity. Mareo Mincoff, who has written perceptively of Middleton's mature 
verse, in Studia Historico-Philologica Serdicensia, TI (1940) saw it as a 
natural development from the verse of The Revenger's Tragedy. Professor 
Barker and Professor Schoenbaum accepted both The Revenger's Tragedy 
and the anonymous Second Maiden's Tragedy as Middleton's and found 
the plays fitting naturally into their conception of Middleton's develop- 
ment. Dr Holmes ignores these plays though his emphasis on Middleton's 
moral concern helps counter one of the standard arguments against Middle- 
ton's authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy. And this brings me to my 
second point. Dr Holmes's study impresses on me how urgently we need a 
disinterested attempt to determine the precise limits of the Middleton 
canon. Dr Holmes inclines to the belief that Rowley's part in the Middle- 
ton-Rowley plays was merely that of reviser; he accepts Anything for a 
Quiet Life as wholly Middleton's and The, Rearing Girl as predominantly 
his; and he 1s convinced of the complete authenticity of Blurt Master- 
Constable and The Family of Love. He does not mention Cyrus Hoy's 
series of articles in Studies in Bibliography, VIII (1956)-XV (1962), on 
the 'Beaumont and Fletcher' plays Professor Hoy's painstaking investiga- 
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tions of linguistic minutiae support the traditional divisions of shares be- 
tween Middleton and Rowley and suggest genuine collaboration in the 
plays with which they have been associated (see especially SB, XIII). From 
my own application of Professor Hoy’s and other objective techniques to 
canonical problems I am convinced that Rowley was responsible for about 
two-thirds of the actual writing of both 4 Fair Quarrel and The Old Lay 
as they have come down to us and for about half of the actual writing of 
The Changeling and The World Tost at Tennis; that Wit at Several 
Weapons of the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio is another Middleton-Rowley 
collaboration, though Dr Holmes does not refer to it; that The Revenger's 
Tragedy and The Second Maiden's Tragedy are Middleton’s unaided work; 
that Middleton was also wholly, or almost wholly, responsible for The Nice 
Valour, another ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ play, and for The Puritan, a play 
of the Shakespeare apocrypha— neither play 1s mentioned by Dr Holmes; 
that Webster wrote more than half of Anything for a Quiet Life, being 
largely responsible for the main plot concerning the Cressinghams; and that 
Dekker’s contribution to The Roaring Girl—again in terms of the actual 
writing—was somewhat greater than Middleton's. On similar grounds I 
feel very doubtful that Blurt Master-Constable is Middleton’s, despite Dr 
Holmes's confident treatment of it as a seminal work, displaying themes 
and techniques which Middleton was to use throughout his career. He gives 
a fair account of the nature of the play; rightly reproving Bullen for a 
crucial misunderstanding, and he makes it appear a more interesting work 
than previous critics have recognized, but he does not persuade me that 
the knockabout farce and heavy verbal ho-ho of the subsidiary action are 
in Middleton's vein. Objective evidence suggests that if Middleton was 
concerned with the play he was not the sole author. Nor do I feel sure 
that The Family of Love is wholly Middleton's. I subscribe to the view 
that in both these plays Dekker's handiwork 1s to be found. Finally, let 
me throw out the suggestion that Oliphant was right in suspecting that 
Middleton may have written A Yorkshire Tragedy, another play of the 
Shakespeare apocrypha and one which Swinburne pronounced 'unsurpass- 
able for pure potency of horror...a very excellent piece of work’. 

This is not, of course, the place to argue all these attributions. My 
point is that my Middleton canon gives us a different and, I should say, 
an even more versatile, distinguished, and exciting Middleton £han Bullen's, 
which has no special authority but upon which Dr Holmes (quite under- 
standably) bases his study, and that we would be in a much better position 
to judge Middleton’s achievement and the nature of his artistic develop- 
ment if we could be sure precisely what he wrote. I think that general 
agreement about the limits of the Middleton canon may yet be attained. 
Meanwhile Dr Holmes's study is a useful contribution to the appreciation 
of a very fine dramatist. 


University of Auckland MACD. P. JACKSON. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIVES. S. Schoenbaum. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970, 
pp. xxiv + 838 


THOSE of us who, when working in the British Museum, have for some 
years now been getting slips saying the Elizabethan or Jacobean title we 
wanted was being used by Professor Schoenbaum in the North Library, 
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will greet the appearance of this huge work with relief. Beautifully pro- 
duced by Oxford University Press, it contains the work of the six years 
since the author, like E. K. Chambers before him, conceived the idea of 
‘a little book’ on Shakespeare. Chambers produced his two volume Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: Some Facts and Problems. Professor Schoenbaum has 
confined himself to describing what people have thought of Shakespeare 
himself in the four hundred odd years since his birth. 

The author has cheerfully tackled the task of stating what is known with 
reasonable certainty of Shakespeare the man, and how it came to be dis- 
covered It 1s not intended as any kind of reflection on the work that I 
point out that this occupies the first 72 pages of the 838. From that point 
the legends and the later biographers take over, as with enormous care 
and infinite patience, fiction is traced, where possible, to the error, factual 
or conjectured, that has given it birth, distortions in transmission are sorted 
out, and one by one the cherished legends are overthrown. The sources 
for Shakespeare the deer poacher, Shakespeare the beer drinker, Shakes- 
peare the link boy, are all patiently identified and dismissed. It must not 
of course be thought that Professor Schoenbaum is breaking new ground 
here, and indeed he does not claim to do so. But nowhere else that I know 
of does there exist such a compendium of information, which will enable 
anyone easily to verify a Shakespearean fact or identify the source of a 
Shakespearean legend. 

As the book moves further away from Shakespeare's age, the interest 
shifts naturally from the man about whom, after all, so little is known, 
to those later men who devoted their lives vo the study of his. Malone, 
Collier and his forgeries, Halliwell and his feud with his father-in-law, 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Delia Bacon obsessed in her belief that Bacon and 
not Shakespeare had written the plays, who formed the plan of digging up 
Shakespeare's grave to prove it, and so on through an all too human 
catalogue of scholars, cranks and knaves, to the more familiar names of 
later nineteenth and twentieth century scholarship 

For a work of such enormous length. crowded with so many facts, the 
book reads quite easily, though I could wish that the form of construction 
first employed on page 4 ‘...the suggestion that he did would be made 
some seventy-five years after his death...' (my italics), didn't recur quite 
so often. Still, when the author has such a complex interweaving of threads 
to disentangle, and needs at any point save the very beginning to look both 
backwards and forwards in time, perhaps such repetition is excusable 
And in any case, this is clearly not the sort of book that one reads at a 
sitting; even the effort of concentration needed in reading-it with a dead- 
line in mind has left this reviewer at least with a strong feeling of mental 
indigestion, and a tendency to a hopeless wondering whether all this 
scholarship really serves a useful purpose. Does all this help anyone to 
read the plays better, many people may ask. I suspect Professor Schoen- 
baum’s reply would indicate that that was up to each individual reader. 
I am myself surprised how often critics, consciously or not, seem to be 
basing some part of their interpretation of the plays on what Shakes- 
peare the man thought, or felt or believed. To underline the paucity of 
the knowledge on which such suppositions can be based may seem a 
negative sort of accomplishment for a book of this size, but not if one 
remembers how easily and with what confidence various biographers and 
antiquaries have added their bits and pieces of romantic fable and con- 
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jecture. What 1s left when all the accretions have been chipped away may 
not seem very imposing, or very startling. But these form, as Professor 
Schoenbaum points out, Materials for a Life, and if indeed, as he suggests, 
each age craves for its own synthesis of these materials, there is clearly 
nobody better fitted to make the attempt for our age than he. 


La Trobe University DERICK R. C. MARSH. 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENWOOD AND HENRY BARROW, 
1591-1593. Edited by Leland H. Carlson. Elizabethan Nonconformist Texts 
VI. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1970. 


THIS volume is the last of four devoted to the work of the controversial- 
ists John Greenwood and Henry Barrow. both of whom were hanged in 
1593 for composing and issuing seditious books, They belonged to the sect 
popularly (but, as they insisted, inaccurately) called Brownists, after the 
early separatist Robert Browne. Like other Puritans they objected to the 
Prayer Book and the authority of Bishops, but their distinctive tenet was 
congregationalist: they repudiated the traditional system of ‘parish as- 
semblies’ because of the ‘obstinate and wilful retaining of all sorts of 
profane’ persons as Congregation members and the administration of the 
sacrament to such people. ‘We know,’ wrote Greenwood, ‘that in the true 
church are and shall be open sinners, yet there are rules and laws by due 
censure to bring them to repentance, or else to cast them out if they 
remain obstinate in any gross sin....' These rules were not properly ob- 
served under the Anglican system of Church government, inherited from 
the Roman Catholics. Nor was the Presbyterian proposal for a 'synod of 
pastors’ an improvement: indeed, the Anglicans were in many ways less 
obnoxious than the Presbyterians. for the latter (as Barrow contemptuous- 
ly said) ‘rather choose to save their lives than go out of Babylon’ (ie 
they objected to some practices of the established Church but would not 
take the dangerous step of formally separating themselves from it). Angli- 
cans were at least sincere. ‘Although you be out of the way, yet you think 
you are in the right, Barrow told a deuptation of Anglican clergymen 
who came to see him in prison. He was much ruder to two disaffected, 
but unseparated, ministers with whom he also conferred. One of these 
he accused of remaining within the church for mercenary reasons, ‘poured 
out in the error of Balaam for wage'. However the Anglicans, too, earned 
a rebuke. Why had they delayed so long before deigning to visit Barrow? 
The reproof was just: Barrow had endured more than five years in prison 
and a sentence of death (with a stay of execution granted at the last 
minute) before the deputation of clergymen came to enquire into the state 
of his soul. They were lucky to find ix still within their reach. 

The new volume—fully and tactfully edited and annotated, and incor- 
porating a brief introductory headnote to each item—is chiefly valuable 
for the examples it provides of the manner in which Elizabethan secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities behaved towards separatists. Indeed, the 
numerous appendices—mostly transcripts of documents relating to the im- 
prisonment, trial, interrogation and execution of Greenwood and Barrow— 
will probably prove to be of wider interest than the reprints of actual 
controversial works by the two men which make up the body of the book. 
These last exude sincerity, but they have no claim to literary distinction, 
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and they afford few vivid glimpses of the life of their time. The Marpre- 
late tracts, and the writings of Stubbes, Northbrooke and Gosson, easily 
surpass them on all these counts. 


University of New England T. G. A. NELSON. 


CLASSICAL RHETORIC IN ENGLISH POETRY. Brian Vickers. London, 
Macmillan, 1970, pp. 180. 


THE aim of Classical Rhetoric and English Poetry is to attack ‘the accepted 
view of the tropes and figures of rhetoric’, namely that ‘they are a 
nuisance, a quite sterile appendage to which (unaccountably) teachers, 
pupils, and writers all over the world devoted much labour for over two 
thousand years.’ In his attempt to rehabilitate rhetoric Mr Vickers con- 
centrates on the period from Sidney to Marvell, with occasional references 
back to Chaucer and forwards to Wordsworth, for he believes that it was 
in the age of Wordsworth that the still-growing plant of rhetorical 
tradition was cut off. While agreeing that this is broadly true, we may 
regret Mr Vickers’ decision not to discuss later addicts of rhetorical figures 
such as Byron or T. S. Eliot. 

The author’s treatment of the crucial period, the Elizabethan, raises 
some fascinating questions, but it is spoiled by imbalance, omissions, and 
overstatement of its case. Long and at times dull chapters on the history, 
processes, and functions of rhetorical figures almost crowd out detailed 
discussions of particular poems; these are confined to the last seventeen 
pages. Again, though the author mentions that many minor Elizabethans 
produced bad examples of conventional rhetoric, and that their betters 
enjoyed producing parodies of these, he makes no attempt at comparative 
analysis of good rhetoric, bad rhetoric and spoof rhetoric (all of which 
were, of course, based on the same set of formal devices) to show where 
the differences lie. Again, in his eagerness to prove that no Elizabethan 
would have dreamed of regarding rhetorical figures as ‘dry formulae’, Mr 
Vickers manages to mistake a jeer at rhetoric for a commendation, actually 
quoting Sir John Harington as ‘earnestly recommending’ Puttenham’s 
Arte of English Poesie. What Harington actually says of the Arte is that 
in its pages ‘a whole receipt of Poetry is prescribed, with so many new 
named figures as would put me in great hope in this age to come would 
breed many excellent poets, save for one observation that I gather out of 
the very same book. For though the poor gentleman laboureth greatly 
to prove... poetry an art, and reciteth...some pluralities of patterns and 
parcels of his own Poetry.. yet whatsoever he would prove by these, 
sure in my poor opinion he doth prove nothing more plainly than that 
... [poetry] is a gift and not an art.’ 

The task of exploring the difference between the gift and the art should 
surely have been the first concern of such a book as this. Unfortunately 
the author has sidetracked himself from the task by devoting too much 
of his book to proving that the rhetoricians had good intentions (which, 
however, he does convincingly) and too little to demonstrating how their 
teachings worked out in practice. 


University of New England T. G. A. NELSON. 
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THE POETRY OF LIMITATION: A STUDY OF EDMUND WALLER. 
Warren L. Chernaik. Yale University Press, 1968, pp. xii + 236. 


WALLER, as we are reminded in this welcome and workmanlike study, was 
‘the favourite of fops and ladies’. But he was also admired by sterner 
souls, among them Rochester, who seems to have had much of him by 
heart, and Dryden, who said ‘Unless he had written, none of us could 
write” Doubtless part of his appeal for later Augustans lay in nostalgia 
for the days when the obvious could be done without anyone realizing it 
was obvious—the panegyrics, in particular, possess much of the exuberant 
innocence of a vintage car. (With the songs. on the other hand, successors 
were merely to exhaust Waller’s vein without in any way refining it.) 
But this can hardly be the whole story. Surely what really drew them was 
the sheer assurance of the man. That suave, elegantly contoured verse 
could digest, without evidence of strain, matter as recalcitrant as naval 
warfare, usurpation, and king-killing. Comparison with Dryden, who bor- 
rowed the style but could never quite catch the manner, is instructive here. 
Dryden’s antitheses tend to be disyunctive, with the emphasis falling on the 
irreconcilability of the extremes. (‘Coal was his kitchen, though his brains 
were hot." Waller’s are tamer and tend to imply a parallelism or identity 
between the rhetorically opposed terms rather than a contradiction. When 
he does attempt the paradoxical it 1s not uncommonly in order to turn an 
image of division to an image of reconciliation—an ocean to a bridge, a 
sword to an instrument of peace. And in every case the assertion will be 
made with a supreme, an overwhelming confidence that reality is ın the 
process of conforming itself to the prescriptions of rhetoric. 

The blackest mark against Waller has always been his vacillations dumng 
the Civil War. Professor Chernaik presents him as a man of the middle 
in an age of extremes, and by doing so is able to take a kinder view of 
his political behaviour than was possible for any of his contemporaries. 
He was in fact an instinctive swinging voter, whose position made it in- 
evitable that he would under-estimate the extent of other people's differ- 
ences. Something similar seems to have happened to him as an artist, 
something that makes it natural for him to apply a decorative and trivial- 
izing aesthetic to the grandest and most challenging of public themes. A 
passage in ‘On a War with Spain and Fight at Sea’ describes how the 
Spanish admiral throws his children into the sea to drown and then lies 
down beside his wife in the burning ship where 


Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And phoenix-like, in that rich nest they die. 


The passage poses a problem common in Waller. If we 1n any way allow 
the reality of the event described to impinge on our minds, the manner of 
presentation becomes heartless and puerile. If, on the other hand, we forget 
the reality and accept it simply as an exercise in the panegyrical sublime, 
the poetry cannot relate to anything beyond the poet’s own sense of 
exhilaration in the exercise of his art (Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis and 
Marvell’s The Loyal Scot pose a similar problem.) The only way out of 
this, unless we are to assume what does not appear to have been the case. 
that the author was a rather stupid man, is to understand an element of 
what Erving Goffman calls ‘role distance’. This would imply that Waller 
wishes us to acknowledge the independence of his extra-literary role as 
man-of-the-world (or possibly worse, for he was a close friend of Hobbes) 
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from his formal and supposedly very serious role of epideiktikos The task 
of the critic would then be one of estimating the extent to which this 
implied disparity of roles is actrve within the poetry as a source of ironies 
Such an attitude to his craft would not be in the least uncharacteristic of 
Waller. Men of the middle are perfectly accustomed to facing two ways 
at once, : 

Waller still keeps his reputation as the father of English (heroic) 
numbers, and perhaps Professor Chernaik’s most signal qualification for 
writing about him is a faultness ear for what the Augustans called the 
‘harmony’ of versification. His chapter on Waller’s contribution to the 
historical development of the heroic couplet is a valuable consolidation of 
the pioneering work of Wallerstein, Tillotson, and Williamson. Moreover, 
his biographical Chapter I, taken together with his discussion of the 
Cavalier tradition in Chapter VI, will be found an ideal starting-point for 
anyone wishing to discover what happened to English upper-class culture 
between the Metaphysicals and Dryden It needs to be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the biographical treatment 1s far from exhaustive and that 
several interesting topics, among them that of Waller’s post-Restoration 
revisions of his Cromwellian verse, are passed over without mention. To 
some extent this may reflect the limitations imposed on the author by the 
Thorn-Drury edition, long overdue for replacement. 


Monash University H. H R LOVE. 


MILTON STUDIES II. James D Simmonds (Ed.). Pittsburgh, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1970, (Hardcover, pp. 230). 


THE articles in Milton Studies IT are quite as interesting, and even more 
wide-ranging, than those in the maiden volume; it is refreshing to find an 
article on Milton’s historical method by Irene Samuel together with ‘Sam- 
son’s Catharsis’ by Sherman Hawkins, which opens out into a compre- 
hensive statement concerning the pattern of Milton’s three greatest works. 
The critical focus narrows down, in yet another account of ‘the two- 
handed engine’ in ‘Lycidas’, a line of enquiry still able to produce a 
surprise Something to be pondered and enjcyed, and easily the most im- 
portant article in the collection, is William Kigg's "The Poet and Satan in 
Paradise Lost'—an implied rebuke to those who underrate Milton’s self- 
conscious intelligence. It is the complete answer to a common and rather 
simple-minded criticism made of Milton, for identifying himself with Satan. 
Everyone should read it, not only because we forget so easily that great 
writers are more profound than their critics, but also because the strategy 
of the writer is admirable. He modestly brings into view a set of quotations 
from Paradise Lost which must delight the reader because of théir power 
to convince and refute. And Rigg's tone is fine, pleasant and reasonable 
and unexcited, where he could have been forgiven for sounding a little bit 
contemptuous of the rest of us for failing to see what he saw, or a little 
bit conceited about his own cleverness. 

In ‘Milton and the Ancients on the Writmg of History’, Irene Samuel 
lauds Milton for the rigour and independence of his mature view of proper 
historical method. As I see it, she recognizes and values very highly the 
same quality that Riggs does, but in a different context—the quality of 
being intellectually chaste. Milton hated anything specious, and had a 
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hearty contempt for a florid style recording what does not merit praise. His 
view, summarized by the writer on p. 145, 1s that ‘Things are as they are. 
and the historian cannot give factitious importance to what was not itself 
noble’. The application of this to Paradise Lost, or rather, the expression 
of these ideas by Raphael, commenting on the act of rebellion in heaven. 
is that this ‘naught merits but dispratse / And ignominy’ (VI, 382-3): so 
in a second respect, Rigg and Samuel are associated in the conclusion they 
come to, though their approach is different, and they leave the reader 
satisfied and surprised. Nancy Hoflman’s article on 'Samson's Other Father’, 
however, gives a solemn prominence to Manoa that collapses as soon as 
one moves out of the argument and goes back to the impression made by 
the character of the old man in Samson Agonistes Can one refer to 
‘Manoa’s tragedy’, as this writer does on p 198, without leaving an im- 
pression of strain? Jt is much more acceptable to hear his voice as ‘the 
voice of Polonius in Hamlet’ (p.202), because, as a person, Manoa is 
trivial and in some respects richly comical. like Polonius—quite unfit for 
high-level treatment. 


University of New South Wales J. M. ALLEN. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUME. E. C Mossner. (Repr.) Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1970, pp. xviii + 683 


EVERYONE interested in the eighteenth century, not only admurers of le 
bon David, will welcome the reprinting of Professor E. C. Mossner’s David 
Hume. Since its publication in 1954, it has established itself as the most 
compendious, almost certainly the definitive, life of Hume. It is always 
formidable in its thoroughness, often highly readable, sometimes charm- 
ing; it has blemishes too, but :t should be understood that adverse criticism 
of this work must presuppose the very highest standards of scholarship. 
Professor Mossner defines his scope as ‘the story of the life’ with 
sufficient consideration of Hume’s ‘thinking’ to make ‘interpretation of his 
actions’ possible. Some readers, particularly those who know Hume almost 
exclusively as a philosopher rather than as a man of letters, will regret 
that the author scrupulously adheres to these limits. In one sense the 
biography presents a conspectus of Hume’s thought, for it briefly explains 
all of his opinions in philosophy, ethics, political and economic theory, 
history and literary criticism; but it does not expound in detail nor trace 
the development of the empirical philosophy for which he is best known 
today. Many readers, I imagine, would cheerfully forgo some discussion 
of Hume’s ‘Letter to Dr Arbuthnot’ in favour of more information about 
the way in which his ideas were developing, as against the way in which 
his nerves were behaving, when the Trcatise was taking shape in his mind. 
Hume’s literary criticism was notoriously weak Even his admirers de- 
plore his inability to value Shakespeare justly and saw that the praise he 
gave to minor Scottish Augustans, like Blacklock, was exorbitant. (Black- 
lock was blind, and Hume’s praise as well as his efforts to make him 
financially independent were characteristically generous) Professor Moss- 
ner indulgently minimizes Hume’s limitations in this field, and he appears 
to this reviewer to make several small errors himself. Professor Mossner’s 
researches may well have given him information inaccessible to D.N.B., 
but unless this is the case, James Watson and David Herd are not poets 
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as the author says (p. 376), but collectors of vernacular poetry. 

These are pedantic criticisms of a biography which paints a full, vivid 
portrait of a remarkable thinker and a lovable man, and which presents 
an astonishing amount of information about eighteenth century civilization. 
Since Hume's life was dedicated to thought and letters, much of it is poor 
material for the biographer. But it was not entirely uneventful: Hume 
lived in three countries, Scotland, England, and France, and in each he 
moved in a quite different social circle. He also had a number of occupa- 
tions that took him away from the sombre routine of the scholar into a 
more active life: he was clerk in a merchant's office, tutor to the mad 
Marquess of Annadale, and Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, from all of 
which he was removed with varying degrees of ignominy. He was also 
secretary to Lieut.-General St. Clair and Judge-Advocate on a military 
expedition to Canada which attacked instead the coast of Brittany; secretary 
to the same officer on a military embassy to Vienna and Turin, where 
Hume's extravagant love for a woman of fashion and her rejection of him 
became embarrassingly public; secretary to Lord Hertford, the Ambassador 
fo France; and finally Under-Secretary of State, Northern Department—a 
series of appointments of increasing importance admirably executed. With 
enormous industry Professor Mossner reconstructs each milieu in which 
Hume lived and worked, and recounts the life and character of everyone 
with whom he associated. Much of the value of this book derives from the 
author's patient investigation of the various worlds into which Hume's 
career took him, An eighteenth century scholar will find himself confronted 
with basic instruction in some matters that are familiar to him, but it would 
be a widely read man indeed who had nothing of a general kind to learn 
from Professor Mossner. The distinctive literary and ecclesiastical life of 
Scotland, and the antagonism existing between the English and the Scots. 
are brilliantly illuminated, as is the fashionable, learned society of the 
Parisian salons in which Hume was made so welcome. A host of other 
matters, from the publishing business to the astounding way in which a 
military expedition could be mismanaged, are similarly clarified. The truth 
is that Professor Mossner 1s so conscientious in providing background that 
many of his explanations read like independent essays, while. Hume’s 
relationship to the topic can appear an afterthought. 

Professor Mossners style, everywhere adequate, is not uniformly feli- 
citous. His account of Hume's ancestry and early life appear unnecessarily 
detailed; it would be a pity if readers were deterred from gang further 
into the book by the rather tedious opening chapters. Professor Mossner 
is too conscientious to leave anything significant out of his story, but not 
always equal to incorporating an awkward fact gracefully. On the other 
hand David Hume contains many passages that are extremely readable. 
The story of Hume's befriending Rousseau and their subsequent estrange- 
ment is fascinating. So is the account of Hume's relationship with Mme de 
Boufflers, though one could wish that the nature of the relationship was 
made more explicit. Is Professor Mossner being reticent?; or is information 
lacking?; this might well have been clarified. 

Hume is revealed in Professor Mossner’s work as a benevolent, pacific 
man and an original thinker of rare integrity. In an age when contro- 
versialists, like Bishop Warburton, rejoiced in abuse, Hume was non- 
combative and non-provocative, always anxious to avoid acrimony, often 
willing to buy peace at some cost to his own pride. In his personal dealings 
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he was conspicuously kind, forgrving, and just. As a thinker he was (a 
rare quality in a sceptic) consistent, so that he was at odds with dogmatic 
Christians and out of sympathy with the equally dogmatic anti-Christian 
Philosophes. As an historian he told the truth as he saw it, independent 
of party allegiance, and careless of giving offence to the dominant Whig 
and Protestant factions. Professor Mossner earns his readers’ gratitude by 
quoting copiously from Hume’s letters and literary works: they illustrate 
his superbly easy but perfectly controlled prose, his active, balanced mind, 
and his preference for a tentative opinion rather than a dogmatic assertion. 
What a perfect foil for Dr Johnson he was! 

Professor Mossner brings to this biography a lifetime of scholarship 
and a reputation based on a distinguished series of articles and mono- 
graphs on Hume; he also brings a warm friendliness towards his subject. 
The combination of scholarship and warmth results in a biography that 
will always, probably, be regarded as the standard work of reference, and 
which will win the love of a persevering reader. 


James Cook University D S GALLAGHER 


BLAKE'S VISIONARY UNIVERSE. John Beer. Manchester University 
Press, 1969, pp. xvi + 394, pl. 78 


BLAKE AND TRADITION, Kathleen Raine. London, Routledge, 1969, 
2 vols, pp. xxxii + 428; xii + 367, pl. 193. 


BoTH John Beer's Blake's Visionary Universe and Kathleen Raine's Blake 
and Tradition brave much to recommend them. John Beer is a solid and 
reliable scholar who has immersed himself thoroughly in the Blake texts 
after doing very worthwhile work on Forster and on Coleridge. Kathleen 
Raine has long held an international reputation for her work on Blake 
and the traditional mystics. : 

Both writers, too, evince an intimate involvement with the Blakian 
point-of-view, creating a sense of privileged insight into the inner workings 
of Blake's system of thought. 

Of the two Kathleen Raine is the more persuasive explicator. Her beauti- 
fully illustrated volumes, which must have been subsidized quite well by 
the Bollingen Foundation to be offered on the market at their present 
selling price, will no doubt reach a wide public on account of their repro- 
ductions of the prints alone. That wide public will find her 'source-hunting' 
elucidations of Btake’s poems convincingly argued and well substantiated. 
In many cases she has enormously strengthened explications presented else- 
where, by establishing a clearer basis for the link between Blake and his 
like-minded contemporaries, and by pinning down more direct links than 
the rather vague ones to which she has been in the past prone to make 
passing reference. 

A strong doubt remaıns whether sources matter to the extent she makes 
out. Her argument sometimes seems to suggest that the virtue of the text 
resides not so much in its own merits, its particular resonance and effective- 
ness, as in its recapitulation of a tag from Mary Wollstonecraft or Isaac 
Watts. 

Although Miss Raine's personal beliefs now seem to be on a firmer 
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footing than when she used to insist on Blake’s oneness with the long 
procession of heterodox and profound religious thinkers sometimes grouped 
generically as the devotees of the ‘Perennial Philosophy’, one is still con- 
scious of a certain tendentiousness in her approach, more because of what 
she seems unwilling to admit into her discussion than because of any inner 
weakness in her argument. 

John Beer now occupies a position similar to that once held by Miss 
Raine. He is anxious not to spend too much of his time merely ‘grappling 
with verbal structures’, What is at stake is Blake s vision 

I found myself worried by this insistence on sensitivity to the visionary 
dimension in Blake's writing. So many writers have possessed an intimate 
understanding of Blake’s outlook, and produced such curious interpreta- 
tions of it, that one ought to be excused for regarding any such assertion 
with circumspection. If sensitivity to the visionary dimension supplants a 
concern for verbal structures among Blake scholars generally it will be very 
difficult to adduce concrete evidence for any reading. Writers who rely on 
intention may sometimes miss what is on the page in front of them 

I am sure that a more pedantically-minded John Beer would not have 
interpreted the illustration he uses from the Law translation of Boehme as 
evidence that Blake’s four levels of vision are quite so exactly linked with 
Boehme’s four spheres of existence, and the four elements. With this 
evidence as his warranty, Beer reads flames as twofold vision and air as 
threefold vision whenever they appear. This is an example of auto- 
suggestion. Having drawn the identification out of thin air the writer pro- 
ceeds to apply it automatically wherever he can. The readings he produces 
of the illustration to the Preludium to Europe and of the drawing of 
Dante’s ascent through the curtain of flames to Paradise are, as a result, 
needlessly and pointlessly over-elaborate. In order to gloss the ‘Unquench- 
able Fire’ and ‘never dying Worm’ of Los’s speech to the spectre in 
Jerusalem, Plate 17, he is obliged to impose on the text a contrast between 
‘the Hell of closed twofold vision’ and ‘the cell of enclosed threefold 
vision’. This is taking compulsive identifications too far, and I am afraid 
that the reader who shares my own concern for mere ‘verbal structures’ 
will find much more of the same kind in this book. despite its welcome 
range of reference and its many perceptive comments. 

A criticism that ought to be made of both books, since other views of 
the situation prevail in some quarters, is that neither Miss Raine nor Mr 
Beer is particularly sensitive to the political climate of Blake's time, or to 
the political implications of his work. Both see him as an inward-turned 
mystic. Neither sees him as at one and the same time a perplexed and 
fervent radical. It is curious that Miss Raine and Mr Beer find each other's 
insight into Blake’s apolitical outlook praiseworthy. I suspect that a number 
of other Blake authorities would disagree with them 


Monash University DENNIS DOUGLAS. 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. C. L. Cline (ed.). Oxford, 
1970, pp xlii + 555, xxvii + 1150, xxxii + 1786. 


Ir is certainly not Professor Cline’s fault that his massive collection of 
the Meredith letters, so eagerly awaited by students of Victorian literature, 
turns out to be faintly disappointing. He has brought together over 2,600 
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letters, of which rather more than half would appear not to have been 
printed before. He has done all that could have been expected of him by 
way of identifying addressees and dating those letters which were undated. 
His annotations are always helpful and unobtrusive, and the ‘editorial 
principles’ that he has followed are sane, economical, and clearly enuncia- 
ted. In terms of scholarship and practical commonsense no editor could 
have served his subject better. And the publishers have also played their 
part admirably, turning out three volumes that are a delight to read and 
to look at. 

The disappointment—a mild and by no means continuous one—is with 
the letters themselves It was perhaps not to be expected that they would 
add much to what we already knew of Meredith as man and author; for. 
after all, more than a thousand of the letters had previously been pub- 
lished—whole or in part—and others had been seen by biographers and 
critics. Many of the letters do, nevertheless. throw new sidelights on Mere- 
dith's character or confirm impressions of it which had before been un- 
certain; and as an outline narrative of his adult life they have, for all the 
gaps they leave, an intimacy and directness that no biography could hope 
to match. But, even so, their shortcomings as a personal record and as an 
expression of Meredith the man do stand out disappointingly. Henry James 
complained of the two-volume selection of Meredith's letters edited by his 
son three years after his death that jt failed to 'project the Image' of 
Meredith's 'character, temper, quantity and quality of mind, general size 
and sort of personality which ‘such a subject cries aloud for’, and he 
blamed the ‘meanness and poorness of the editing’ for allowing “such a 
Vividness to go a-begging'. But even with the benefit of Professor Cline's 
discreetly thorough editing "Vividness’ is still; in the main, lacking. Thus 
if we set Meredith’s letters beside those of other great Victorian novelists 
we cannot help but judge that in his earnest moments his eloquence is too 
apt to appear embarrassed and self-conscious, not heart-felt and native to 
his whole quality of mind as George Eliot’s is; while his fun. though often 
enjoyable, generally lacks the warmth and emotional range of Thackeray's 
(and, one may add, the bubbling high spirits of Byron’s, which may be 
thought to have contributed to its tone and style). 

Professor Cline makes the point that because, during most of his work- 
ing life, Meredith depended for his living on journalism and on his job 
as a reader for Chapman and Hall-—which left him little enough time even 
for his novels and poetry—many of his letters were naturally ‘short and 
hastily written’. But one’s chief complaint is that many were written. with 
too much care, not with too little. Even in a ‘sentimental’ reaffirmation of 
his love for Janet Ross (née Duff Gordon), even in the group of tender 
letters (previously unpublished) written to his second wife in 1869, even 
in the numerous letters, highly intimate in content, to the closest friends of 
his young manhood, Maxse and Hardman, his notorious reticence dictates 
a style that seems studied in all its eflects—in its informality, its simplicity, 
and its emotional warmth as much as in the more overtly ‘literary’ effects 
produced by his characteristic penchant for word-play, fanciful images, and 
parody. Lionel Stevenson noted how. in conversation. Meredith kept his 
friends at a distance by creating ‘the effect of a perpetual and consummate 
theatrical performance’, and not surprisingly the same tendency is generally 
at work in the letters. One symptom of it is his habit of suiting both his 
tone and his sentiments to what one takes to be those of his correspondent, 
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some of the letters to W. C. Bonaparte Wyse being quite startling cases in 
point. And he even—though it seems cruel to notice the fact—introduces 
nice shadings of elegant variation into his seven different accounts of his 
second wife's death, each addressed to a different correspondent. His literary 
self-consciousness is, I think, of the essence of his genius as a novelist, but 
in his letters its cumulative effect is both tantalizing and a litrle chilling. 

There are nevertheless many interesting and appealing things in them. 
There are, for example, his two eloquently contrasting judgements of The 
Virginians, the first written after only a few numbers of the novel had 
appeared. the second after its part-issue had been completed: 


(i) Ah! how charmingly the Virginians is written. W.M.T 1s the most 
perfect Artist in Prose that I know of. And I feel a despair at his 
calm command of material. He is too good to be greatly popular, 
and I’m a little amused to think that he would rather be popular 
of the two, but can't help his genius. 


(ii) Where there is no plot, no story. the author generally maunders. 
Look at the Virginians, where he is forced to depend entirely upon 
character, and overworks it, distends it, makes it monstrous. 


There is a second, less familiar version of his well known denunciation of 
'parnassian' Tennyson: 


Alack, the Holy Grail. Did you ever read such lines? The poet rolls 
them out like half yards of satin. They look and taste cud-chewn. The 
figures are Dresden China. If he has hit the mind of his age, as it seems, 
the age too has hit him and knocked spontaneity out of him. But both 
are worthier than they show. Gold. the go-between, the abominable Sir 
Pandarus. has corrupted them. 


There 1s a memorable new comment on Arnold: 


He is hke a parson washed half white. He asked me to belong to the 
Athenaeum. I complained of the crush of Bishops in that comfortable 
Club. He admitted it was not like the mecting-places of the early 
Christians, but said he was used to them from issuing of the stock. . 
You see in him the great brain grafted on the cleric. 


And in somewhat similar vein to this there are some fine new anti-clerical 
outbursts to add to those previously known There are also, at the more 
private level, many amusing diagnoses of, and actual or suggested specifics 
for, his own and his friends’ illnesses; some curiously detached and in- 
sistent criticisms of his eldest son Arthur (in the previously unpublished 
letters to his second wife) which throw new and sad hght on his relation- 
ship with the boy; and a new letter to Fred Chapman of Chapman and 
Hall which, along with Professor Cline's note. reveals the full story of his 
bitter quarrel with Chapman. There are. however, no new chinks of any 
size in the wall of reserve that Meredith threw around the most painful 
experience of his life: his first wife's elopement with Henry Wallis. 

One particular source of interest is worth noting in conclusion: the 
extent to which the letters had been censored or otherwise tampered with 
by earlier editors (chiefly by W. M Meredith). For example, all references 
by Meredith to the amours of his friend Maxse (who lived apart from his 
wife) were removed So were most of Meredith's flights of bawdy fancy, 
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To-morrow I am going 
— I cannot tell you where 
The wind is stoutly blowing 
The ladies’ — 
(word of two syllables'à discretion) 
bare. 


From other letters an amusing reference to the obesity of the Princess of 
Teck was deleted and a mild dirty joke about contraception: 


Speaking of Mrs Besant’s plan for [birth control], Oh, says one, my wife 
has long used that instrument. She's absent from home and I'll show it 
you So he takes his friend to her room and unlocks the drawer — Bless 
my soul, she's taken it away with her! 


There are some rare examples of Victorian bawdry also 1n the previously 
ünpublished letters In one, for instance, Meredith promises Hardman a 
dish called ‘Filets de smack-botbot, sauce aux larmes’: in another, Catullus 
is invoked to spice an anecdote about an impotent husband; in another, 
written just after his second marriage and dated from Pair-tree (ie. Pear- 
tree) Green, he quotes his bride's complaint at being allowed to hear only 
the ‘decent part’ of Hardman’s letters to him, though she is to hear more 
when she is ‘promoted’; and in another he appeals to Hardman (who plays 
Friar Tuck to his Robin Hood) for absolution: 


O shrive me Friar, my ghostly Friar! 
Quick, shrive me now. he cried. 

For I have kissed a mortal maid, 
And something more, beside, 


University of Queensland P. D. EDWARDS. 


THOMAS HARDY. HIS CAREER AS A NOVELIST. Michael Millgate. 
The Bodley Head, 1971, pp. 428. 


THis is a disappointing book. It is written with intelligence and academic 
expertise, and some things of interest are said, but one wonders at times 
why it was written at all—why, that is, a competent academic critic chose 
to write on Hardy as distinct from any number cf other authors on whom 
he might have centred his attentions. Hardy has never properly received the 
full critical attention he deserves, but there has been a resurgence of interest 
in his novels over recent years, and studies by Roy Morrell and Irving 
Howe in particular have created an air of excitement and controversy the 
scent of which Professor Millgate seems not to have picked up. Whatever 
the faults of Roy Morrell’s study, at least one felt that the author had a 
passionate sense of involvement with Hardy, and a pressing desire to show 
what the novels were actually concerning themselves with, but Professor 
Millgate is less ambitious and certainly less passionate and concerned. ‘It is 
not the aim of the precent study to argue a particular thesis about Hardy 
or his work,’ states Professor Millgate in the prelude, ‘but rather to take a 
fresh look at both the texts and the contexts of his fiction, to explore— 
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and to juxtapose—the world he inhabited as a man and the world he 
created as an artist’ (p. 24). The ‘freshness’ of the look might be open to 
some question, but an examination of the emergence of the concept of 
"Wessex' 1s a worthwhile enterprise. 

Unfortunately, Professor Millgate's analysis of this issue is as slow and 
hesitant as he claims Hardy's own evolution of Wessex to have been. Each 
novel is looked at independently—one might say painstakingly—so that the 
discussion of the emergence of Wessex 1s put aside whilst the necessary 
things are said about The Hand of Ethelberta or A Laodicean. This is not 
to say that there is nothing of merit in his discussions of some novels— 
the chapter on The Return of the Native seems to me particularly valuable, 
and a brief analysis of Hardy's use of comic irony implicit in the presenta- 
tion of the character of Jude makes one wish more time had been devoted 
to this at the expense of some other things—but rather to suggest that the 
book achieves no satisfactory thesis partly because its two main aims are 
allowed to conflict with each other. 

There are also more specific criticisms which could be made, notably 
Professor Millgate's suggestion in his discussion of Far From the Madding 
Crowd that Hardy was fortunate to benefit from the close editorial scrutiny 
of Leslie Stephen whilst the article was being published serially in the 
Cornhill. In fact, a strong case could be made out to substantiate the impli- 
cation in Florence Hardy's (or Hardy's own?) Early Life that Stephen's 
influence was not always commendable. In the matter of several manuscript 
pages of the scene of the shearing supper (chapter XXIII of the novel) 
which Hardy was persuaded to remove from the final published text at 
Stephen's insistence, 1t would seem to me that Professor Millgate is quite 
wrong to approve Stephen on this score. There is little justification to my 
mind in the claim that Far From the Madding Crowd was 'unquestionably' 
improved by what is perhaps euphemistically referred to by Professor Mill- 
gate as ‘this fining-down process’ (p 82) any more than it could be claimed 
that the ‘advice’ of Hardy’s other editors ir his other serialized novels 
improved the final published version. 

This is. then, a competently written, uninspiring and unexciting book 
written at a time when work on Hardy is experiencing new impetus and 
insight. Professor Millgate's study is worth some examination from the 
academic specialist, and it will be a useful book to recommend (amongst 
others) to post-graduate students, but if I "wanted to suggest a critical 
work on Hardy which would excite and sparx off interest 1 would forget 
this book and recommend Roy Morrell's. 


University of Adelaide TONY SLADE 


THE NOVEL IN INDIA. ITS BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT. Edited 
by T. W. Clark. London, Allen & Unwin, 1970, pp. 239. 


WHAT the early writers of Bengali prose fiction did was ‘historically im- 
portant, as all first things are important’, Professor Clark tells us in an 
essay in this volume. The assertion that ‘all first things are important is 
true enough. But it must be said that this book to some extent belies its 
title; there is much about the ‘birth’ of the Indian novel but little about 
its ‘development’. It is as if a study of the ‘birth and development’ of the 
English novel stopped short at Fielding For the specialist in comparative 
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literature, or for the student of any of the languages dealt with here 
(Bengali, Marathi, Urdu Hindi, Tamil and Malayalam), there ıs un- 
doubtedly much in this volume of real value. There is entertainment for 
the ‘general reader’, too Professor Clark’s translated examples of Kalı- 
prassana Simha's vivid descriptions of the sights, sounds and smells of 
Calcutta in the 1860s whet one’s appetite for more such translations—but 
Professor Clark, the first Professor of Bengali in the University of London, 
died while this book was in the press Mr Ralph Russell’s brief English 
versions of the Urdu of Ratan Nath Sarshar are at times highly amusing, 
as are Mr Russells own interpolations. But Professor Clark himself is 
compelled to admit in one place that in Bengal ‘what has gone before 
(Bankimcandra Chatterji) was preparatory stuff, at best the novel in 
embryo’. The same sort of comment has to be made about a good deal 
of the material from other literatures dealt with here 

Yet, as all of the contributors to this volume realize, at least to some 
extent, the first Indian attempts to imitate an essentially western literary 
form are of interest to the historian as well as to the student of language 
and literature. Professor Clark, wher he writes of Bengal society in the 
earlier nineteenth century, 1s especially perceptive Dr Stuart McGregor, 
one of New Zealand’s lost scholars, makes some shrewd comments on the 
relationship between the activities of the Arya Samaj, a militant Hindu 
organization, and the rise of prose fiction in Hindi. It is a pity, however, 
that the papers in this collection (most of which. apparently, originated 
at a seminar held in 1960) had to wait a decade for publication. A good 
deal of relevant historical work appeared in the meantime DrI M. P. 
Raeside’s essay on the early Marathi novel, for example, careful and 
thoughtful though it is. would have been rather more useful to scholars 
outside his own discipline if he had had the opportunity to take account 
of the work of the American historian Ellen McDonald Gumperz. (See, 
especially, her article “The Modernizing of Communication: Vernacular 
Publishing in Nineteenth Century Maharashtra’, Asian Survey, July 1968.) 
More hard facts about the ‘high-caste élite of Poonah and Bombay’ are 
required. One would have been interested, also, to know Professor Clark's 
opinion of David Kopfs recent work, heavily sociological in inspiration, 
British Orientalism and the Bengal Renaissance: The Dynamics of Indian 
Modernization, 1773-1835. But we must be grateful for what we have: a 
pioneering effort in some little known literary fields. As a bonus, the 
volume provides some very useful insights for those interested in the 
social and cultural history of South Asia 


University of Canterbury I. J] CATANACH 


BUCKS AND BRUISERS: Pierce Egan and Regency England J C. Reid 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971, pp. 14 + 253. 


SOME bruising scholar may yet write a massive history of the bare-knuckle 
ring; but he will need both bottom and science to do it. His centre of 
gravity might be about 1805, but he would have to go back at least to 
1719, when Fig opened his Academy in Tottenham Court Road, and on, 
through Bendigo and Mace and Sayers, to Charlie Mitchell and the great 
John L. It would be a long journey, with considerable stretches of waste 
land to get over. A critical history that would satisfy both ring-men and 
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students of society may well prove to be a dream and folly of expectation. 

But, as Professor Reid shows, much may be done by taking one man 
as a guide. Pierce Egan was in his middle twenties when Jackson beat 
Mendoza; he lived to see the decay of the Fancy under William IV and 
Victoria; throughout his hfe he had an unrivalled intimacy with sports 
of almost every kind, and he was a brilliant reporter. I must confess it is 
long since I opened his Boxiana, for in my staid youth I preferred the 
comparative English plainness of Miles’s Pugilistica; but I am persuaded 
that I should return to Egan. His Irish fire and Irish prejudice have, after 
all, their own value. 

Egan is a key to the sporting world of the Regency. He is also im- 
portant as an influential popular author whose Tom and Jerry are still 
not quite forgotten, and who prepared the way for Sketches by Boz and 
Pickwick Papers. Reid cxamines this influence with a pleasing mixture of 
sympathy and academic temperance. Egan's lack of the higher imaginative 
powers is gently admitted, and one of his verses prompts a sly glance at 
the great McGonagall, yet the whole picture is of a man with a power 
of life in him and indomitable good spirits that engage Reid’s sympathy, 
and ours It may be pathetic to see the aging Egan left behind by the 
march of time; yet he kept his heart up, and, even in a world that no 
longer wanted him. he had made his mark by helping to introduce that 
‘new urban naturalism’ exploited by Dickens and Thackeray. He was loved 
and admired by his gifted son, and the name Pierce was kept in the family 
for several generations. 

A couple of slips may be mentioned. The Belcher on p. 14 is wrongly 
identified in the index with the great Jem (who had been some ten years 
in his grave by 1821); and John Thurtell had not much time to marry 
(p.105) in 1824. He was hanged on January 9 of that year. 


University of Melbourne IAN R. MAXWELL, 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW ZEALAND 
POETRY. Selected by Vincent O’Sullivan. Oxford, University Press, 1970, 
pp. xxviii + 356. 


THE compiler of yet another anthology of New Zealand poetry undertakes 
no ordinary task. Vincent O'Sullivan's selection appears five years after 
Recent Poetry in New Zealand, chosen and edited by Charles Doyle, and 
only a decade later than Allen Curnow's authoritative Penguin Book of 
New Zealand Verse. Four years earlier, in 1956, Oxford had produced 
An Anthology of New Zealand Verse, selected by Robert Chapman and 
Jonathan Bennett, and this had followed Curnow's Book of New Zealand 
Verse, published by Caxton in 1945 and again with additions in 1951. 

Since the anthologizing habit would seem to have become endemic in 
New Zealand and representative poems chosen from the work of thirty 
or forty eligible poets can soon turn into selectors’ pieces, each quinquen- 
nial anthologist might be well advised to seek out some fresh and critically 
valid principle of choice. Otherwise he will have to woo his potential 
readers by increasing the size of his volume and by adopting a liberal 
attitude towards those younger poets who have consolidated their position 
during the last quinquennium. 

Despite the excellence of Vincent O'Sullivan's selection it cannot be 
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said that he has avoided repetition, that he has sought and found a new 
principle of choice, or that he has produced what amounts to a critical 
survey of twentieth century New Zealand poetry superseding the combined 
efforts of Curnow and Doyle. There are of course variations, omissions 
and additions, but few of these prove of vital tmportance. In his brief 
Introduction, which adds little to any reassessment of New Zealand poetry 
and cannot bear comparison with Curnow’s Introduction, he describes his 
anthology as ‘a considered report on how New Zealand poetry stands now, 
and how it appears, looking back, from the end of the 1960s; and insists 
without glancing at Curnow that it 1s not ‘the kind of collection that also 
provides material for the sociologist and historian’, but ‘one where each 
poem is included simply because it seems good poetry’. 

Unfortunately his Anthology does not make it really apparent that New 
Zealand poetry looks very different from the end of the 1960s as compared 
with the verse-scape seen from the middle sixties or from 1960 itself. 
D'Arcy Cresswell, Arnold Wall and Rewi Alley have been dropped; Janet 
Frame and Hone Tuwhare together with five other poets have been added; 
but all of these had their first volumes published recently, or else had 
appeared frequently in literary periodicals. Vincent O’Sullivan has been 
less than adventurous in seeking out the newer and younger voices; and 
his idea of what ‘seems good poetry is not really clarified beyond the 
familiar ‘I know what I like’ of many less sensitive critics. 

This does not mean that An Anthology of Twentleth Century New Zea- 
land Poetry fails to justify itself as a worthy successor to earlier selections. 
Whatever its inadequacies may be, the mere fact that ıts compiler has been 
able to include well over three hundred poems by forty different authors, 
all of whom deserve a place in any report on how New Zealand poetry 
looks now, suggests that a generous selection from the published work of 
the more important poets can give this book a quality of its own, a quality 
that is all the more impressive because there is no doubt that Vincent 
O’Sullivan is both a sympathetic and discriminating anthologist. 


Christchurch H. WINSTON RHODES. 


LES TENCIN. J Sareil Droz, 1969. 


IN his introduction, the author advances several reasons why earlier 
biographers have failed in their attempts to ‘ressusciter l’existence’ of 
Madame de Tencin and her brother the Cardinal: lack of impartiality, 
judgements coloured by twentieth century prejudices, failure to treat the 
two together, and to apprecrate the range of their activities or the com- 
plexities of their personalities, insufficient knowledge of the period in 
which they played so active a part, inability to penetrate through the cloud 
of conflicting opinion which grew up round them from their own day and 
transformed them into a legend. . No such criticisms can be levelled 
against his own biography, which is impressive in the range of information 
covered, and the scrupulousness with which it is assessed. If we are left 
at the end with no sharp image of what the Tencins were ‘like’, the fault 
is not the biographer’s, but part of the fatality which must attend any 
attempt to restore the past to existence, as Roquentin discovered in con- 
nection with the Marquis de Rollebon. However, the book gives a precise 
and detailed account of what the Tencins did, and of the climate in which 
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they did it. for example, ‘cette atmosphère d'intrgues, de manœuvres 
machiavéliques pour des vétilles, où l'argent, l'amour. l'ambition, Je besoin 
de s'agiter ou de conspirer se mêlent.” (p.67) which obtained just prior 
to the collapse of the System of Law, in which both were involved. 
France’s dealings with the papacy, in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and with the Jacobites, are also given particular attention, since 
Cardinal de Tencin was involved in the election of no fewer than three 
popes, was a close friend of the third, Benedict XIV, and also of the 
exiled James Stuart. Finally, the leading role played by the Cardinal in 
the Concile d’Embrun. and the whole religious controversy to which it 
served as a climax, are closely explored 

The Cardinal de Tencin emerges as a man genuinely working, in spite 
of his reputation, for the good of the Church, and his sister as a by no 
means merely picturesque figure. motivated in much of what she did by 
ambition for her brother somewhet at times. in opposition, it would seem. 
to his own better judgement. 


‘En réalité, c'est un homme d'Église qui voulait réussir dans l'Église 
et y est parvenu Sa sœur lui a communiqué ses ambitions politiques, 
lui a persuadé qu'il avait l'envergure d'un homme d'État; mais elle n'a 
jamais pu l'en convaincre absolument, et je ne serais pas surpris qu'il 
ait été quelquefois de l'avant par faiblesse, comme à un moindre danger, 
dominé par une volonté plus impérieuse et plus tenace que da sienne; 
puis, l'habitude aidant, 11 s'est pris à son propre jeu. Mais chaque fois 
qu'un grave obstacle s'est présenté, il s'est démonté et c'est toujours 
elle qui a dû le remettre en selle.” (p. 400). 


The history of the Tencins is thus the history of an unusual partnership, 
whose rise to positions of extensive influence in literary. religious, and 
to a lesser extent political fields, reveals a great deal about eighteenth 
century institutions and attitudes 


University of Otago NOLA M. LEOV. 


LETTRES D'UN VOYAGEUR. George Sand. Chronologie et introduction 
par Henri Bonnet. Paris, Garnier-Flammarion, 1971, pp. 319. 


THis is one of the most engaging of George Sand's works, and a text 
(written in the years 1834-6) full of the half-melancholy, half-humorous 
spirit of her generation. It is a pleasure to see it readily available at last 
in a modern edition, accompanied by a useful chronology and a sympa- 
thetic introduction by Henri Bonnet, who sees im George Sand's Lettres 
‘un peu ses Contemplations (...), c'est-à-dire les mémoires (improvisés) 
d'une Ame’. 

For the author herself, ‘un voyage n'est (...) qu'un cours de psychologie 
et de physiologie dont je suis le sujet’, and the freedom of the letter-form 
admirably reflects the exploratory pattern of the investigation being under- 
taken, as its main themes (ennui, suicide, music, the nature and place of 
the artist 1n society) occur and recur, submerge and reappear. But a letter 
—even an open letter, as M. Bonnet aptly reminds us with a quotation 
from Michel Butor—also bears the mark of its recipient; and the circle 
of George Sand's friends—Musset, Liszt, Meyerbeer, Rollinat, Néraud 
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(alias ‘le Malgache’), Michel de Bourges (alias ‘Everard’) ...—is hardly 
less present in the book than the author herself. And finally, these letters 
are truly ‘lettres d’un voyageur’ in that they bear so remarkably the stamp 
of place: not simply Venice, the Appennines, Switzerland or the native 
landscape of reality (Nohant) and the dream (Bohemia), but also the 
more modest spots which give colour, resonance and'a kind of centrality 
to so many of the letters—the grotto of Oliero (Letter I), the Armenian 
convent (Letter III), the abandoned house in which Sand reads Lavater 
(Letter VII), her own inaccessible home and the nearby Couperies (Letter 
IX). 
Nerval, the future author of Sylvie, must have devoured such pages as 
the latter, with their pre-Nervalian themes and sensibility, or those that 
follow the invocation to wine in Letter X. À beautiful passage in Letter 
VII suggests Proust and the theme of ‘journées de lecture’. But this re- 
viewer has long cherished a special weakness for Letter II, with its beauti- 
ful ‘death-wish’ dream providing the imaginative key-signature (thanks to 
the underlying complexe de Charon) for a rhapsody on Venice, its gon- 
dolas and gondoliers, its music-filled nights and companionable excursions 
on the dark waters. Eminently Romantic in feeling and style (for contrary 
to popular belief George Sand had the true gift of style), these thirty 
pages are a masterpiece of M. Guiomar's ‘esthétique de la mort’ and one 
of the most memorable variants on that most fertile of modern themes, 
the appeal of the unknown. 


University of Sydney ROSS CHAMBERS. 


ANDRE GIDE: A STUDY OF HIS CREATIVE WRITINGS. G. W. Ire- 
land. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970. pp. xiv + 448. 


Dr IRELAND’S earlier introductory study of Gide (Oliver and Boyd, 1963) 
held promise of more interesting things to come. The present work is little 
short of a disaster, It is ponderously written, and erratic in its scholarship; 
the critical tone is usually condescending, and Dr Ireland has a most 
irksome habit of complimenting Gide for doing clever things ‘bravely’. 
There is nothing really original in the work, no real understanding, little 
sensitivity Dr Ireland goes over old ground, which earlier critics—from as 
far back as 1891—have covered better. He takes each of Gide’s creative 
works, throws in a few non-creative ones, and devotes a chapter to each in 
turn; there is no organic development from chapter to chapter, no critical 
theme, no conclusion. Dr Ireland is clearly not writing for any one kind 
of reader; sometimes he assumes considerable familiarity with the work 
he is discussing, sometimes not. He has diligently read (without actually 
saying so) Gide’s private collection of critical articles devoted to his 
works, now housed at the Bibliothèque Doucet; presumably that is the 
reason he ends each of his early chapters with a series of quotations from 
contemporary critics. Sometimes he pays a great deal of attention to the 
background of a given work, sometimes very little; so the brief Symphonie 
Pastorale is treated at almost the same length as the huge Faux-Monna- 
yeurs; not that what Dr Ireland has to say about La Symphonie Pastorale 
is original; it has all been said before, as he acknowledges indirectly in his 
bibliography, where he lists more studies of it than of any other work by 
its author. 
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A short chapter is devoted to Numquid et tu...?, and a longish chapter 
to Corydon; nothing very ‘creative’ there, in those reflections on the Gospels 
and that treatise on homosexuality. But it is in fact in dealing with non- 
imaginative literature that Dr Ireland is most at home; ideas are his forte; 
and he is never so good as when he is paraphrasing the argument of a 
non-imaginative work (such as Numquid et tu...?) or reducing a part- 
imaginative work (such as Les Nourritures Terrestres) to an ‘argument’, 
which he then proceeds to paraphrase, He embarks at one point upon a 
parallel examination of L’Immoraliste and La Porte Etroite, but his read- 
ing has been very selective, and he seems unaware that J. C. Davies did the 
same thing two years before—and far more sensitively. At another point 
he gives a long and involved account of the 'acte gratuit’, before deciding— 
lke many critics before bım—that it ‘appears to amount to little more 
than inconsequence' (p.261). Pariuriunt montes... He acknowledges the 
heip of three fellow proof-readers, but there are stil many misprints, 
especially in the French quotations, 

Dr Ireland’s scholarship is often unsound: by treating La Tentative 
Amoureuse before Le Voyage d'Urien, he gives quite falsely the impression 
that it was written first; he wrongheadedly discounts the influence of 
Nietzsche on Le Roi Candaule; he seems unaware that El Had] was 
written—and published—ın 1896, dates it from 1898-99, and so misses the 
point of it; he invents (p. 162) one André Beaubourg, thus conflating two 
distinct acquaintances and crıtics of Gide, Maurice Beaubourg and André 
Beaunier; he identifies Nietzsche's French translator as Charles Andler 
(p.182), instead of Henri Albert; etc. 

The real interest of the book lies in the numerous quotations Dr Ireland 
gives from the as yet unpublished correspondence between Gide and 
Marcel Drouin. There is no great difficulty in dating the undated letters in 
that correspondence; but the task seems to be beyond Dr Ireland. Thus 
the letter he ascribes (p. 180) to 1893 was in fact written late in January 
1894; the letter ascribed to 1898 (p. 183, note 3) was written in November- 
December 1899; that ascribed (p.250) to 1899 dates from early March 
1900. The danger in misdating letters is that one is likely to misinterpret 
the contents; and Dr Ireland does not always avoid this pitfall. At one 
point (p.183) he quotes a letter obviously written on 28 March 1898— 
and devotes a whole paragraph of laborious endeavour to proving the 
obvious. 

In short, Dr Ireland’s present book has little to commend it, apart from 
the unpublished material. 


University of Melbourne KEVIN O'NEILL. 


THE POETRY OF DADA AND SURREALISM: Aragon, Breton, Tzara, 
Eluard and Desnos. Mary Ann Caws. New Jersey, Princeton University 
Press, 1970, pp. x + 226. 


Mrs Caws’ book depicts Surrealism as a marvellous cohabitation of con- 
tradictions, in which opposites (the self and its double, reality and dream, 
unity and multiplicity, identity and distance, necessity and chance) are 
brought together at a ‘point sublime’, fused but guarding their autonomy. 
It is a study of the poetic procedures whereby the poet attempts to resolve 
and yet keep open this play of opposites and complementarities; and of 
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the function of language (‘effectrve out of all proportion to its intelligible 
content’) in the magical transformation of reality which is the Surrealist 
aim. 

In Aragon’s work, Mrs Caws emphasizes the lyricism of everyday reality, 
and the precariousness of language for a poet who has said ‘My words are 
my reality’ and whose identity is threatened when his verbal resources 
deviate into mere literature. Breton's poetry is seen as the expansion of 
everything in life, with the poetic image holding a privileged place as the 
force which explodes conventional laws of association and dynamically 
forges new ones; but here the promise of unity 1s intertwined with images 
of distance and division within the self. Tzara is portrayed, not as the 
leader of a negative movement, but as the celebrator of immediacy and 
transparency (‘a great crystalline liberty’): Mrs Caws’ colourful study of 
L'Homme Approximatif shows Tzara at his most dynamic, turning dark 
and light, plenitude and deprivation into a drunkenness of language which 
reconciles contradictions. In Eluard, she stresses the metamorphosing and 
unifying power (between perceiving mind and object perceived, between 
poet and all men) of the luminous Surrealist vision. The final chapter on 
Desnos concentrates not only on his self-conscious preoccupation with his 
own language, but on the crucial theme of the relationship between dream 
and reality: the delicate analyses of ‘Le Dernier Poéme' and ‘Les Espaces 
du Sommeil are particularly rewarding and form an appropriate culmina- 
tion. 

Mrs Caws adopts the principle of internal criticism: she approaches her 
texts, not as psychological elucidation or the illustration of a moment in 
literary history, but as living creative structures in their own right; and 
she evaluates Surrealism by no other critical yardstick than its own (as 
she says, one cannot translate surrealist coin into any non-surrealist equiva- 
lent). When one reads, however, that “We are not justified in appreciating 
this poetry on the same grounds as we appreciate other poetry' or '. . and 
from the judgement it passes on us there 1s no appeal’ (p. 23), one wonders 
if the dice are not loaded unduly in Surrealism’s favour. One feels that 
one must be a convert before one can appreciate (thus moving towards a 
'poésie fermée' which is the very negation of the Surrealisn Mrs Caws 
celebrates). Moreover, to make a thorough comprehension of the Surrealist 
theory of poetry the requisite. for a judgement of the poetic performance 
obscures somewhat Mrs Caws’ determination to let the poetic text itself 
‘live’ as the prime factor. 

The author’s approach is a balance between a study of thematic patterns 
common to Surrealism, an analysis of individual authors, and close ‘expli- 
cation’ of individual poems. There is occasionally a tug-of-war between 
these various interests. The long intercalated commentaries on poems often 
raise issues and subtleties of interpretation which do not fit neatly into 
the chapter heading or sub-division and show it to be rather arbitary. The 
concluding chapter on Desnos, particularly, emphasizes that schemes of 
approach and definition dissolve when one touches the richness of ‘poems- 
in-themselves'. 

Mrs Caws has, nevertheless, treated her subject with illuminatimg sym- 
pathy. She has succeeded in bridging the various categories with poise. 
Above all, she has avoided abstraction by delving at the heart of Surrealist 
imagery, where the only key to poetic presence lies 


The Queen's Universitv of Belfast PETER BROOME 
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BIBEL, APOKRYPHEN UND LEGENDEN. GEBURT UND KIND- 
HEIT JESU IN DER RELIGIOSEN EPIK DES DEUTSCHEN MITTEL- 
ALTERS. A. Masser. Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1969, pp. 332. 


FROM the introductory chapters 1t emerges that this book, equally important 
to scholars of philology, literature, comparative literature, and theology 
who are interested in medieval writings and thought, has grown out of a 
reassessment of the long standing controversy among philologists about the 
importance and function of biblical apocrypha as sources of epic poetry. 
The basic question amounts more or less to the following: is the deviation 
from the canonical text of the New Testament a simple misunderstanding, 
perhaps a lapse of memory, theological incompetence or sheer indifference, 
or pure phantasy as often maintained? These are all particularly valuable 
suggestions in view of the constant increase in the use of apocryphal 
material in later periods. Or is it deliberate, is there a purpose in this 
deviation? The author not only wants to show in what way biblical and 
apocryphal texts are interwoven, but beyond the thematic analysis he aims 
at a description of the process and the technique of amalgamation of such 
a material in a religious narrative. He focuses his interest on the child- 
hood stories of Christ, starting with the parents of Christ’s mother and 
ending with the visit to the temple of Jerusalem. The second cycle of 
stories centred on the death and resurrection of Christ is omitted—one 
hopes that it 1s only for the time being and that the author will eventually 
apply himself to this task too. The main texts under consideration are 
Heliand, Otfrid’s Evangelienharmonie, Hrotsvitha’s Maria, Frau Ava’s 
Johannes and Leben Jesu, Priester Wernher’s Maria, Konrad von Fussen- 
brunnen’s Kindheit Jesu, the Vita beate virginis Marie et Salvatoris rhyth- 
mica and its German renderings by Bruder Philipp, Walther von Rheinau, 
and Wernher the Swiss; the Passional and the Erldsung, (of which the 
lesser known ones still await more serious attention and modern editing). 
The corpus of apocrypha available in editions by Tischendorf, Daniel-Rops, 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher and others constitutes the basis of reference. 

Inevitably the question of the direct apocryphal source for the religious 
narrative of a German author plays a decisive role trailing a host of new 
problems in its wake, e.g. not only have we to ask how and how much 
the sources themselves are dependent on each other, but also how much 
interdependence is to be expected between the various German authors. 
Dr Masser's intention, however, is to treat the Quellenfragen as briefly as 
possible and mainly in relation to his chief purpose, namely the function 
of the apocryphal material in the German religious narrative. 

In chapter 2 of his introduction Dr. Masser faces squarely the most 
. obvious question: why was the apocryphal traditicn used at ali? Hennecke 
and Schneemelcher have shown, and Masser follows them here, how the 
formation of the biblical canon was not completed until fairly late and 
that, consequently, the Scripture was still open to insertions and variations 
seemingly authorized by the apostles themselves, their disciples, the 
eminent church fathers and the whole oral tradition of the Church; particu- 
jarly in those parts of the Gospel that looked somewhat neglected and 
warranted further information. Thus when the formation of the canon of 
biblical texts was completed, there was no challenge to the authority of 
the whole corpus but still a distinct tendency to enlarge it where there was 
a strong human interest, e.g. the childhood, daily life and death of Christ. 
The absence of authenticity, which was clearly known to the authors and 
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frequently indicated to the reader, did not mean that the apocrypha had 
no credibility, the great number of texts preserved rather indicated their 
popularity. They, in fact, drew their authority largely from the normal 
human possibilities and the fact that they remained compatible with the 
canon. Dr Masser can support this in his case by a number of interesting 
quotations from his texts, and demonstrate that the whole intention of the 
medieval author is not a deliberate deviation or heretical departure from 
the canon, but the filling in of the ‘gaps’ by reasonable inference in order 
to enlarge our knowledge, to strengthen our faith, and to praise the Lord. 
‘In this sense the Bible and the apocrypha, canonical and non-canonical 
scriptures, taken ag sources of spiritual edification and a foundation for 
the pictoral arts as well as for epic poetry, form a solid whole in so far 
as they are concerned with themes from sacred history’ (p.31). This 
result 1s based on and clearly borne out by the intensive studies of the 
texts. Dr. Masser sets out to scrutinize the relationship of several authors 
towards their sources, beginning with Frau Ava’s Leben Jesu, where he 
can show that the sequence of texts is not accidental as often maintained, 
but is in line with the ecclesiastical pericopes. The following chapters 
present the intricate relationship between the Vita rhythmica, Walther von 
Rheinau’s rendering and the later presentations, and Konrad von Fussen- 
brunnen’s interrelations with other authors and texts. 

The second, largest part of the book then examines the contributions of 
the texts mentioned to the story of Christ’s childhood in its historical 
sequence, starting with the accounts of the life of Mary and Joseph, 
followed by the Nativity, the extensive episode of the three wise men, the 
flight to Egypt, the return and the journey to visit the temple in Jerusalem. 

The book concludes with a bibliography and a carefully arranged double 
index, making the book in addition to its scholarly findings an indispensable 
reference work in this field of study. 

There can be little doubt about the importance of Dr. Masser’s investi- 
gation, particularly the insight into the constructive function of tradition 
in the relationship between the original ideas of a poet within the frame- 
work of this very tradition and his assimilation of an apocryphal source 
for his work. What now remains is the need to put the same results back 
into the medieval controversy about the value of tradition in general as 
against human reason. This is, in fact, where the whole problem properly 
belongs. It is through studies like the one under discussion that Martin 
Grabmann’s research gains relevance for literature in the vernacular. On 
the other hand, Grabmann offers many more quotations on the use of non- 
canonical texts. One would like to see the questions of authority and 
authenticity, and the function of tradition in narrative poetry, sacred or 
secular, followed up further to the point where it would become obvious 
that the assimilation of a non-canonical tradition gains relevance in the 
form of new arguments in the presentation of a changing understanding 
of man, his world, and sacred history im the Middle Ages. In my opinion 
Dr Masser underrates the ‘heretical’ aspect of this process of assimilation 
considerably. The reactions of the official church authorities speak for 
themselves. Any tradition presents an accepted spiritual frame of reference, 
and even a bona fide deviation constitutes prima facie a challenge to the 
authorized system. Furthermore, with the material now at hand, it should 
be possible to relate the childhood stories of Christ to the tradition of 
popular epics, the structure of their growth and composition, as well as to 
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the structure and development of the Hellenistic Novel and its influence 
on the medieval epic. Much work has been done in both fields worth 
integrating in the study of the medieval narrative. It is towards these wider 
perspectives that one would like to see enlarged this otherwise splendid 
and noteworthy scholarly work. 


M onash University WALTER VEIT. 


HERDER AND THE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
H. B. Nisbet. Canbridge, The Modern Humanities Research Association, 
1970, pp. xii + 358. 


HERDER AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. H. B. Nisbet. Cambridge, 
The Modern Humanities Research Association, 1970, pp. xi + 133, 


ENGLISH speaking historians have tended to regard Johann Gottfried 
Herder (1744-1803) as a romantic and as one of the first German philos- 
ophers of the period to advocate a complete renunciation of science. 
Although Dr Nisbet allows that Herder was torn, throughout his life, 
‘between the rationalism of the Enlightenment and the irrationalism of 
the Storm and Stress movement’, he shows that Herder was also very 
well informed about, and deeply interested in, science. 

Like many of his scientific contemporaries, Herder was dissatisfied with 
the purely mechanical or mathematical science of the preceding period 
and felt compelled to reconsider the very foundations of knowledge about 
the natural world. As a result, Herder accepted the existence of a universal 
‘force’ prevailing and energizing the whole universe. This spiritual agent 
was also used as a causal explanation within his scientfic writings and 
was, at the same time, the ‘force’ behind history, the soul, the life force 
and the reality behind the various physical forces such as magnetism, 
electricity and gravity. Herder was therefore within the tradition established 
by Paracelsus, van Helmont and Stahl. This is a tradition so foreign to 
our present point of view that it requires a very real effort on the part 
of historians of science to understand or appreciate it. Nevertheless, it is 
worth making the effort, for Herder’s views on scientific methodology, as 
described by Dr Nisbet, make interesting reading and raise many of the 
issues we still discuss. They also give fresh insight into the problems 
facing eighteenth century scientists, especially those who, on insufficient 
evidence, continued to support materialism. 

Dr Nisbet devotes over a hundred pages of Herder and the Philosophy 
and History of Science to a general account of Herder’s scientific philoso- 
phy, and it is this part, together with a useful and extensive bibliography, 
that is reprinted in the paperback Herder and Scientific Thought. 

The second part of Herder and the Philosophy and History of Science 
is a detailed account of Herder’s views on various physical, biological 
and social sciences. Even in the eighteenth century it was difficult for one 
man to be an expert on all things, and it is clear that Herder relied heavily 
on the writings of others. It is therefore interesting to be able to discover, 
for any particular branch of science, just what Herder had or had not read 
of the contemporary literature. He emerges as an highly intelligent com- 
mentator who had read many German and some French writers on most 
subjects, but who often lacked an appreciation of the details of the prob- 
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lems upon which he arbitrated. Dr Nisbet has undertaken a mammoth 
task in compiling this section, and he has had to read many eighteenth 
century works and many modern commentators. So far as I can judge he 
has achieved a balanced view of the position within each science, and has 
therefore made an interesting contribution to the general history of science. 
However, it would be unrealistic to suppose that expert historians of the 
various sciences would always agree entirely with his interpretations and 
comments about each science. 

The third section of this book deals with Herder’s attitude to the 
relationship between scientific knowledge and art, education, religion and 
life in general. It is in this region that Herder’s ideas have the most 
direct relevance to modern thought We may not share his optimism about 
the benefits of science, nor his theoretical approach, but we still believe 
that scientific knowledge must be integrated with our views on all other 
matters and Herder’s theories on this may still have an appeal 

Finally Dr Nisbet discusses Herder’s place in the scientific tradition and 
his influence upon the philosophy of science and upon the development of 
the Naturphilosophie in Germany. Dr Nisbet's work 1s a useful and timely 
contribution to the history of thought It is the first full account of 
Herder’s scientific ideas to appear in English (other commentators have 
dealt only with special aspects of his work or with his contribution to the 
special sciences). Therefore, these books will be particularly important 
for all historians of science and scientific methodology, but they should 
also appeal to others with a more general interest in the period or in 
the history of thought 


University of Melbourne E. B GASKING. 


DIE GESTALT DER OTTILIE. ZU GOETHES WAHLVERWANDT- 
SCHAFTEN. E. Schelling-Schär. Zurich, Atlantis Verlag, 1969, pp. 153. 


ABSICHT dieser Studie ist es, “Wesen und Werden Ottilies, ihr Kommen 
und Vorübergehen, wie sie zu erscheinen sucht und zu verschwinden lernt, 
ihre Person, die un Zeichen huDerster Freiheit sich an Gesetze bindet, die 
die eigene Natur ihr gibt—dies als sinnvolle Einheit zu begreifen soll hier 
versucht werden Diese Einheit grundet in der Tiefe von Goethes Em- 
bildungskraft, sie ist verburgt, aber nicht ohne weiteres beschreibbar.' 
(S.9) Der Roman muß daher ‘mit Liebe betrachtet werden'* ‘So ist es auch 
kem Zufall, daß unter der Literatur, die sich mit den “Wahlverwandt- 
schaften" eingehend befaßt, Goethes Absicht am ehesten jene gerecht 
werden. deren Autoren ihre Neigung dem Werk gegenuber nicht verleugnen 
konnen,. .' (S.10) Es ist weiterhin kein Zufall. daB die Verfasserin die 
Sekundarliteratur kaum zur Kenntnis nimmt und wenn uberhaupt, dann 
fast nur im tadelnden Sinne. H. J. Geerdts Aufsatz ist ‘fragwurdig’; *H. M. 
Wolff schadet sich selber viel durch ungluckliche Darstellung. Alle aus- 
fuhrlicheren Darstellungen sind einseitig; Emrich wird gerugt: 'Man wird 
freilich nicht ganz so weit gehen, wenn man das Werk als Indrvidualitht 
behandelt.. ’; Barnes ‘geht entschieden zu wert’; Th Mann, W. Milch, 
W. Benjamin und P Ammann geht es auch nicht besser: ‘An dieser Stelle 
stoBen sich und stocken viele Interpreten . ' Solche Unabhàngigkeit von 
anderen Interpretationen ware begrüBenswert, wenn sie zu neuen Ergebniss- 
en fuhrte, aber leider schlieBt die konsequente Kunst dere Interpretation 
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diese Moglichkeit aus’ ‘Es gibt aber Dinge, die uns nicht beunruhigen 
durfen, Fragen, unter Umstdnden fur den analysierenden Psychologen, der 
ein eigenes Ziel verfolgt, von hoher Wichtigkeit, die der Interpret dagegen 
sich versagen muD, wenn er sich an die Spielregeln der Interpretation 
halten will. Wo der Leser sich freilich immer wieder an Einzelnes hinge- 
zwungen sieht und sein geduldiges Fragen antwortlos bleibt, darf er 
schließlich annehmen, daß das Rätsel um seiner selbst willen da und un- 
auflöslich ist. Daß es sich um eine künstlerische Manier oder(!) Absicht 
handle. Ein halbbewuftes Raunen teils, ein Wille teils, das Unsichere 
irgendwie zu fassen—’ (8.72) 

Um aber zur ‘Gestalt der Ottilie’ zu kommen: ‘Dieser Mensch ist nicht 
fertig, sondern er wird, er ist nicht hergestellt, sondern geboren und 
erschlieBt sich daher dem eifrigsten Analytiker, der stets ein Fertiges, 
FaBliches voraussetzt, niemals ganz; nur im interpretationsweisen Nach- 
vollzug konnen wir versuchen, uns der dichterischen Intention anzunàhern ` 
(S.77) Dieser Auffassung gemäß gibt Schelling-Schar eine eınfuhlende 
liebevolle Nacherzahlung, die, indem sie der 'durchgreifenden Idee' der 
Wahlverwandtschaften und damit dem Bezug der Gestalt der Ottilie zum 
Romanganzen ausweicht, ebenso entschieden auf eine durchgehende Argu- 
mentation und Zusammenfassung als auch auf einen analytischen Stand- 
punkt verzichtet—und verzichten muß Die Studie ist 1969 im Rahmen der 
von Emil Staiger herausgegebenen 'Zurcher Beitráge zur deutschen Litera- 
tur—und Geistesgeschichte’ erschienen. 


Monash University D. ROBERTS. 


MYTHOLOGISCHE EROTIK IN KELLERS SIEBEN LEGENDEN 
UND IM SINNGEDICHT. Herbert Anton. Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1970, SF 24.00. 


THIS book aims at a so-called ‘allegorical interpretation’ of Keller’s 
Legenden and Sinngedicht. Such an interpretation claims to aim at estab- 
lishing the ‘possible meaning’ of literary texts and stresses allusion by the 
authors of such texts to mythological prototypes The author shows how 
the Legenden offer variations on the theme of androgyny and the Sinn- 
gedicht offers latter-day versions of the Pygmalion myth Parallel examples 
from literature of the treatment of the same myths are adduced and com- 
pared with Keller’s treatment. A very difficult and stylistically disastrous 
opening chapter aims to establish definitions of the nature and relative 
functions of allegory and symbol and the work closes with an almost 
equally obscure chapter on image and metaphor I believe that the basic 
idea of this book offers a valid approach to the two works by Keller in 
question, and indeed we are encouraged by Keller himself to seek behind 
the Christian transmogrifications of pagan legends the original forms of 
these legends. The first main part of the work deals with the history of 
interpretation (subsections on morphology and use of symbol, also on 
mythology and eroticism). The second part treats of the Sieben Legenden 
under the aspects: ‘Androgyny and exchange of clothes’ and ‘Statue magic 
and androgyny’. The third part Das Sinngedichr has the following cryptic 
chapter headings: ‘Alchemy, oracles and riddles’, ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’. 

I think Anton s work is an example of what is likely to happen if a 
Ph.D. dissertation on a comparatively specialized subject is uncritically 
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made available to a wider public. Much of this book is couched ın language 
so difficult to understand and so inelegantly phrased that it 1s just not 
accessible to the ordinary educated reader. May one plead for more dis- 
crimination on the part of publishers’ readers? If this book had been 
subjected to rigorous criticism and given the benefit of drastic stylistic 
revision it would certainly have interested many readers. An opportunity 
has here been lost. Let us hope that Mr Anton will treat his readers with 
more consideration next time. 


University of Western Australia J. M. LINDSAY. 


TECHNIQUES OF SOLIPSISM. A study of Theodor Storms Narrative 
Fiction. T. J. Rogers. Cambridge. The Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, 1970. 


Tus is the first m the MHRA Dissertation Series which is intended to 
present worthwhile doctoral works in book form. Certainly this first book 
is excellent. 

Dr Rogers sees Storm’s work as conditioned by uncertainty, by radical 
doubt, as very close, although he never uses the word, to 

‘Solitude, for Storm, is the natural state of equilibrium towards which all 
human experience tends... But it is a state in which it is impossible to be 
fully human; the highest aspirations and achievements of men are a leap 
away from it, but the leap is doomed to failure because we are what we 
are.’ (p. 19). 

The uncertainty of man’s relations with his fellows extends to man's 
relations with all external reality. Dr Rogers illustrates this persuasively 
from a fruitful analysis of Storm’s narrative technique. He shows Storm 
as the poet not merely of Existential loneliness but of solipsism, ‘the view 
that the self is the only object of real knowledge and therefore the only 
thing certainly existent.’ 

Rogers then goes on to examine Storm in a 19th Century context, basing 
his comment in part on Brinkmann’s progression in Wirklichkeit und 
Illusion. From this we have the paradox of an objective ‘real’ world re- 
vealed through limited, purely subjective awareness. Storm is 'precocious' 
ahead of his time, in that to give reality, what is true to the facts of 
experience, he must present it as having been absorbed through the physical 
senses and the intelligence of the single individual. 

Finally Rogers analyses Ein Bekenntnis and Der Schimmelreiter to show 
that here in the Jast works Storm does, unconsciously, believe that man has 
a limited free will. The ‘leap’ can be made, ‘it does matter what we are 
and what we do' (p. 198). 

One occasionally feels that Dr Rogers's case might be open to discussion; 
on p. 151, for example, he says that 'the use of the omniscient convention 
implies a belief that things are ultimately and conclusively knowable in 
life. But one may posit a reality without believing in it A Grimm 
Márchen would illustrate that an omniscient technique does not mean the 
author commits himself to a particular view of life. One is tempted, too, 
on occasion to quote Hofmannsthal: 


‘Wie wundervoll sind diese Wesen, 
Die, was nicht deutbar, dennoch deuten, 
Was nie geschrieben wurde, lesen...’ 
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But this is precisely Dr Rogers’s strength, the logical piecing together 
of the faintest hints and the turning of what we thought were Storm’s 
weaknesses into strengths. He writes disarmingly. His apparent hesitations 
and reservations make a fluent argument appear all the more convincing. 
It is an imaginative work, scholarly in method and content, and well 
written. 


University of Canterbury T. E. CARTER. 


KONTINUITAT? GESCHICHTLICHKEIT UND DAUER ALS VOLKS- 
KUNDLICHES PROBLEM. Eds. H. Bausinger and W Bruckner Berlin, 
Schmidt, 1969, pp. 187. 


THE editors of this collection of papers and articles, dedicated to the 
eminent ethnologist Hans Moser by his colleagues in the field, indicate by 
the title of the book the main theoretical and methodological insecurity of 
present-day ethnology in Germany. All contributions are centred in the 
concept of tradition and its differentiation from continuity or simple histori- 
cal perseverance of customs, habits, and institutions, the first group of 
papers dealing with this task more theoretically while a second group 
reports on specific research-problems, The editors indicate that their main 
purpose is to set a question mark behind those methodologically important 
concepts whose almost mystical status has been brought low since World 
War II in historiography and related studies, but seemingly not in German 
ethnology and folklore. In spite of an increasing diversity of methods in 
historical and sociological research, ranging from sociological to structural 
analysis, Volkskunde xemained monolithic in its basic assumptions, safe 
from the criticism that long ago shattered the absolute aloofness of Ger- 
manistik, once so successful in enlisting ethnology as one of its subsidiaries 
and dragging it into an abyss of ideological confusion. 

It is against this background that most of the authors examine their 
critical concepts in order to pave the way for a general theory of tradition. 
H. Bausinger (On the algebra of continuity) challenges the validity of 
continuity as a critical concept by demonstrating that the concurrence of at 
least four criteria (subject matter, location, actors, und function) has to be 
established before a continuity of ethnological or folkloristic objects could 
be claimed and adequately discussed (p. 18). This would become even 
more obvious and involved immediately an all-important category like 
significance were to be introduced into the scheme. To establish, however, 
a classification of functions and significance is seen as one of the major 
objectives of research into tradition. A further objection stems from the 
lack of an accurate time factor: no exact duration is given with continuity 
although a certain temporal relationship is always inferred. 

While Bausinger challenges the validity of critical concepts on statistical 
grounds, W. Brückner ('The problem of continuity and the concept of 
culture in ethnology’) shows how the history of ethnology and cultural 
anthropology has contributed to the present methodological inadequacies, 
that the traditional self-awareness of ethnology was based on dubious 
ideological concepts of man and his culture. Modern man, however, is seen 
as a social being characterized by his human environment and open to 
change, variation and even perversion (p. 32). Brückner suggests a fresh 
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start with using methods developed in sociology and historiography to 
arrive at a sociologically oriented cultural anthropology. 

Bernward Deneke (‘The tradition of the mythical presupposition of con- 
tinuity’) points out how the cultural anthropology of Jakob Grimm has its 
bases in 17th and 18th century philosophy. 

Joseph Dunninger (‘Tradition and History’) insists that historicity par- 
ticularly of the present should be regarded as the most important factor in 
ethnological research in order to overcome the danger of an idealistic 
static image of man and his culture, or in other words, to investigate the 
history of tradition itself as genuine ethnological research, and to devise 
synchronic methods which include the diachronic aspect of every ethno- 
logical object. 

The danger of a conservative ideology in anthropological studies is ap- 
parent from Wolfgang Jacobeit’s contribution (‘“Traditional” behaviour 
and conservative ideology’) which deals critically with W. H. Riehl’s Die 
Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Grundlage einer deutschen Sozialpolitik 
(10th ed Berlin 1907), and leads to the conclusion that the thought and 
action of peasants are not and never were guided by ideological but by 
economic considerations. Similar results come from the study of Ingeborg 
Weber-Kellermann (‘Continuity and the structure of the family’). 

Karl-S. Kramer (‘Conditions of environment and continuity’) tries to 
distinguish between tradition, continuity and continuation on the basis of 
the observation of some local customs, as do Ruth and Lenz Kriss- 
Rettenbeck (‘Ars viva: tradition and continuity’) by describing the origin 
and function of the votive sculpture in Fritz Kónig's art. 

Related problems are studied in two important papers by Kurt Ranke 
(‘Oral and literary continuity’) and Lutz Röhrich (‘The problem of con- 
tinuity in folkloristic prose’), important to both the anthropologist and the 
literary critic. While Ranke attributes the striking continuity and the 
generic as well as thematic constancy of oral poetry and prose to distinct 
psychomental abilities alien to modern man (p.110), Rohrich tries to 
clarify some aspects of constancy and change in motifs and typical char- 
acters in folk narratives and their generic forms. As criteria for methodo- 
logically sound research he lists social change, change in religious beliefs, 
change of placement in history, change in function, establishment of oral 
poetry in literature, reduction or inflation of size, the student’s knowledge, 
or rather lack of knowledge of the original narrative, and, ultimately, the 
dialectic of continuity and change itself. On the question of how a con- 
tinuous tradition in oral narrative and the constancy of its motifs and 
forms are brought about, Röhrich offers several possibilities: extraneous 
reasons like the constant self-correction in the process of narration, but 
more important internal ones like the de-individualized archetypal situation 
in which man finds himself, and furthermore the existence and availability 
in such narratives of prefabricated solutions for every human conflict 
situation. 

The argument of the whole collection is again supported by the articles 
of Friedrich Sieber ('Historicity, change and continuity in the performance 
of Death processions’) and Günter Wiegelmann (‘Continuity and constancy 
in popular staple food’). This gives both an insight into methodological 
difficulties and a broad survey of work-in-progress in German ethnology. 

The whole dilemma of German Volkskunde, however, becomes visible 
only when we consider the present methodological debate in sociology, 
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political sciences, historiography and literary criticism stimulated by critical 
rationalism, Hegelianism, or Marxism, to name but a few. It is somewhat 
embarrassing to deal with a book on socio-ethnolozical problems in which 
the name of Karl Marx is mentioned once and is not listed in the index; 
Karl Popper too makes only a brief appearance, :n the post-script of the 
editors, although his influence is certainly noticeable, though not acknow- 
ledged, in Bruckner’s and Róhrich's papers, and no attempt is made to 
discuss Popper’s article “Towards a Rational Theory of Tradition’, first 
published in 1949 (now in Conjectures and Refutations, London 1963). 
This article includes the challenging assertion thet ‘a theory of tradition 
must be a sociological theory, because tradition is obviously a social 
phenomenon’. Hans Albert’s Traktat über kritische Vernunft, (Tubingen 
1968), and Popper’s and Albert’s methodological adversaries, Horkheimer, 
Adorno (quoted once), Habermas and others, ere nct discussed either 
Furthermore, there is very little evidence that he theory of structural 
analysis has been absorbed, still less that its problems have been con- 
sidered. This is not to say that structuralism or Marxism or any other 
method mentioned could be of immediate significance for any one item 
discussed in the papers, but if the discussion is focused upon basic questions 
of methodology and rationale of a given discipline, it certainly does not 
help to leave them unconsidered. And why not at least acknowledge the 
fact that einfache Formen have been studied before by André Jolles who 
published his Einfache Formen in 1930? 

This leads to another observation on the question of tradition and con- 
tinuity in the related field of Literaturwissenschaft. It was extensively dis- 
cussed not only by the historians referred to by Bausinger und Brückner 
(the relevant papers now being available again in Kulturbruch und Kultur- 
kontinuitat im Übergang von der Antike zum Mittelalter, ed. by P. E. 
Hübinger, Wege der Forschung 201. Wissensckaftliche Buchgesellschaft. 
Darmstadt 1968), but most effectively by E. R. Curtius in his book 
Europäische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter, Bern 1948, the critical 
reviews of which have put literary studies on the problems of dependence, 
influence, literary constancies, genre theory, and Geistergeschichte on a new 
track. Since it is not too clear from the collection of papers that Volk- 
skunde tries to map its field in relationship to allied disciplines, to review 
its methods with an eye upon current research theories in Germany and 
abroad, and to overcome the present ideologica. isolation, one is inclined 
to support Brückner's severe strictures on the prssent situation as apparent 
from the papers and to share the hope of the ecitors zhat the question put 
in the title leads to some satisfying answers. In tais sense we have to thank 
the editors and contributors for their genuine efforts. 

The book is provided with a useful double irdex and the full addresses 
of all contributors. 


Monash University WALTER VEIT. 


ROMANTIKER ALS POETOLOGEN Marianne Thalmann. Heidelberg, 
Lothar Stiehm Verlag, 1970, pp. 122 


THIS volume was announced earlier as Wozu Pcetologie? and forms 
Vol. XI of the series ‘Poesie und Wissenschaft’. (Vols. IV and XX, by the 
same author, are entitled respectively Zeichensprache der Romantik and 
Romantik in kritischer Perspektive.) The work is in three parts: (1) 'Eine 
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hsthetische Religion’; (2) ‘Poetologische Texte’; (3) ‘Fußnoten zu den 
Texten’, The middle section contains material drawn from letters, novels 
and critical writings by Novalis, Tieck, Wackenroder, the Schlegels, Brent- 
ano, Hoffmann, Kleist, Runge and Friedrich. In the first part the author 
briskly attacks some cliché views of Romanticism which mislead through 
simplicity. She warns us‘ ‘Wir haben uns auseinanderzusetzen mit Mebr- 
deutigkeit (p.11) Professor Thalmann does not always make clear 
whether she is refuting views she regards as still current or is merely 
reviving old theories for the sake of knocking them down. 

A discussion of romantic mediaevalism and related topics leads to the 
conclusion: ‘Die Fruhromantiker waren in manchem linker als die Linken 
und in vielem rechter als die Rechten’ (p.28). This does not mean that 
definite opinions are never stated. The author deals firmly with the 
‘Legendenbildung rund um mysteriöse Bekehrungen, die nie stattgefunden 
haben’ (p.16). Goethe's reference to ‘den Phrasen einer neukatholischen 
Sentimentalitàt' was, she claims, ‘eine Vergiftung der kritischen Quellen' 
(p.14), whereas Eichendorfi saw clearly how aesthetic the so-called 
religious mood was. Goethe erred again in his formula 'Romantisch/ 
krank' whereby he ‘fiir sich die Frage bereinigte. Nicht für uns, die wir 
an Vitaminmangel ohne Genialität gewohnt sind’ (p 37). The relationship 
between the German Romantics and philosophy, criticism, mysticism, etc, 
their attitude to the public, their liking for the 'Spiel der Begriffe' (p. 27)— 
all these central problems are handled energetically, with fresh and often 
entertaining quotations. The ‘Aufgeschlossenheit für manieristische Form- 
en’ is well brought out (p.30) and the greatness of the artist is defined 
as ‘das Leid der Verfremdung und der Genuss des Artistischen’ (p. 36). 
Professor Thalmann makes clear the distinction between the ‘Nobilitierung 
der Sensibilität’ in romantic writings and the sickness unto death or bio- 
logical destruction in nineteenth-century writers, for the romantic genius 
‘ist noch Dichter, der dichtet, Maler, der malt, Musiker, der komponiert, 
ohne die mude Liebenswürdigkeit eines Niels Lyhne, des Dichters, der 
nicht dichte?’ (p. 38). 

In discussing the romantic artist, Professor Thalmann does not over- 
simplify, and the characteristic differences in the ideas of Wackenroder, 
Tieck, Novalis and Hoffmann are clearly shown. A fresh look is taken at 
‘den hörenden Menschen, der die abgrundigste Figur der deutschen 
Romantik ist' (p. 40). The style is crisp, often aphoristic, sometimes almost 
aggressive; its concision creates some rather laboured phrases such as 
‘kein fin de siécle-parlando' (p. 96). 


University of Queensland MALCOLM McINNES. 


LITERARISCHER JUGENDSTIL UND EXPRESSIONISMUS. Zur 
Kunsttheorie Dichtung und Wirkung Richard Dehmels. Horst Fritz. Stutt- 
gart, J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1969, pp. 310. 


THE title of this book suggests a comprehensive account of literary 
Jugendstil and Expressionism. The sub-title, however, indicates that the 
central issue is an investigation of the artistic theories, poetry and influence 
of Richard Dehmel. Thus while it is true that the author concerns him- 
self with the two literary movements, he does this only to the extent that 
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they can be related to Dehmel’s life-work and influence. While this pre- 
occupation with Dehmel lends the book an inner unity, it unfortunately 
gives rise to a necessarily restricted view of Expressionism in particular. 
To this extent the title is not a completely accurate description of the 
contents of the book. 

At the very beginning Fritz points to the almost total neglect into 
which Dehmel’s work has fallen since his death. In this study Fritz's 
intention is not to resurrect Dehmel but instead to see to what extent his 
poetry and plays are symptomatic of the literature written in Germany 
around the turn of the century. Dehmel began writing during Naturalism, 
was perhaps the main exponent of Jugendstil in Germany and was a major 
personal and literary influence on many of the young Expressionists. 

The book proceeds in a roughly chronological way. The first chapter 
is entitled Die Ausgangslage: Delunel und der Naturalismus. The author 
points to the many thematic similarities between Dehmel’s poetry and 
that of the Naturalists, particularly Arno Holz but he is able to show 
that Dehmel differs radically from Holz in his treatment of themes such 
as the Grossstadt, social questions, rejection of religion. etc. Here, as else- 
where in the book, the author adopts a careful textual approach Although 
he occasionally refers to Dehmel’s biography, particularly his letters, 
his approach is essentially literary. This concentration on often very 
short quotations to the almost complete exclusion of historical, sociological 
and political considerations enables the author to demonstrate the many 
thematic and contextual affinities between Naturalism and Jugendstil and 
between Jugendstil and Expressionism, but contributes little to our under- 
standing of the deeper issues which gave birth to these literary movements, 

The second chapter points to the formal consequences of Dehmel’s re- 
jection of Holz’s theories Some of these are Dehmel’s rejection of prose 
in favour of verse, the symmetrical nature of his verse. his preference for 
a totality rather than a collection of details as in the case of Holz and 
his cultivation of ornamental effects. The author succeeds in demonstrating 
that these qualities are a feature of Jugendstil art. He also stresses the 
unfortunate over-emphasis on form which mars both the poetry of Dehmel 
and Jugendstil art 

The third chapter is devoted to a close examination of the Jugendstil 
elements in Dehmel’s work. Four major points emerge; there was a 
Vergeistigung des Lebens which is symbolized by the image of striving 
towards the light, art was regarded as the highest form of life, art became 
a substitute for religion (as in the poem Jesus der Künstler), and lastly 
the attempt by Dehmel to live in his own life das schone Leben he por- 
tvayed in his poems was doomed to failure and the Verklärung of his 
poems was in reality a flight from reality (as is vividly demonstrated by 
Zwei Menschen) 

The fourth chapter isolates die expressive Schicht in Dehmels work. In 
the earlier chapters Dehmel's essay Die neue deutsche Alltagstragodie was 
the starting point for many of the considerations; in this chapter his essay 
on Rembrandt serves a similar purpose. A consideration of the role of 
the (inner) light in Rembrandt's paintings leads to a demonstration of the 
great use lo which Dehmel puts light in his poems. Fritz succeeds in 
showing that in fact there is a strong formal affinity between much of 
Dehmel's poetry and poems of early Expressionists such as Heym (it is 
interesting that Trakl is not mentioned at all), but that the escapist nature 
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of Dehmel’s Weltbild did not allow him to break away from his Jugendstil 
beginnings. This comes out particularly in his social poetry where there 
is a strong Zug zur Verunklarung der Wirklichkeit (p. 175). 

Chapter five (Die Wirkung Dehmels in der eigenen Generation) seems 
to be somewhat superfluous. There seems little justification for devoting 
considerable space to Dehmel's influence on Dauthendey and Falke, poets 
who have been justifiably forgotten. Much more interesting, however, is 
the analysis of Hofmannsthal’s Brief an Richard Dehmel because of the 
light it throws on the development of the young Hofmannsthal. 

In chapter six Fritz comes at last to a comparison of Jugendstil and 
Expressionism. This is possibly the most enlightening section of the book 
because Fritz succeeds in demonstrating—at least within the rather narrow 
Jimits he sets himself—that Jugendstil exerted a much greater influence on 
German Expressionist writers than had previously been thought. He does 
this by pointing to the many thematic and stylistic resemblances between 
Dehmel’s poetry and that of Expressionist poets. Once again Fritz shows 
a marked preference for the early Heym. One might perhaps have wished 
that he had concerned himself more with the later (activist) phase of 
Expressionism. 

Had he done so it is doubtful whether he would have claimed with such 
finality that Jugendstilhaftes stellt im Expressionismus keineswegs eine 
rasch uberwundene Fruhphase dar, sondern muB als latent stets gegen- 
würtiger Hintergrund begriffen werden, der auch noch dort als bestim- 
mender Grund wirkt, wo eine Zuge des Damonischen tragende Gegenwelt 
errichtet wird (p. 249). 

There rs a surprisingly large number of misprints for a book of this 
kind (see pp. 26, 35, 43, 56, 62, 76, 96, 127, 131, 134, 146, 149, 156, 163, 
177, 216, 227, 233, 249, 255, 261). 


University of Western Australia I K. McGILL. 


ENGAGIERTER EXPRESSIONISMUS. Politik. und Literatur zwischen 
Weltkrieg und Weimarer Republik. Eine Analyse expressionistischer Zeit- 
schriften. Eva Kolinsky. Stuttgart, J.B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1970, pp. 232. 


DuriNG the First World War the avant-garde intelligentsia in Germany 
was largely anti-nationalist and pacifist. The leading anti-war journal, 
Pfemfert’s Die Aktion, which had appeared in Berlin since 1911, could 
not be as outspoken as Schickele’s Die Weissen Blatter, which was pub- 
lished from 1916 in Zurich and smuggled across the border. But the poetry 
of Die Aktion dwelt from the start on the grimness of the campaigns, and 
Pfemfert subsidized printings of left-wing material which was sold cheap 
and distributed free in the front lines, and he put out special issues on the 
culture and new art of the countries with which Germany was at war. For 
writers to publish at all in these journals was a political act. After the 
revolution of November 1918 the creative arts in Germany were for a 
time directly and almost totally political, Hundreds of writers and other 
artists became active all over Germany in groups which aimed at involving 
the arts in social change. Some writers were leaders and delegates of left- 
wing parties and took part in the strikes and revolts of 1919 which 
attempted to swing the republic further left. In 1933 the ‘November 
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artists’ were pursued immediately, and most either fled the country or 
were imprisoned. But their political activity had on the whole ended in 
1919 with the Communist Party’s withdrawal of support from ‘adventurism’ 
and with the consolidation of middle-class power. 

Dr Kolinsky’s book, though of narrower scope than is suggested by its 
title and sub-titles, is an admirably detailed account of the utopian political 
literature of 1918-19 in a number of German journals. Her interpretation 
throughout is critical, indeed rather scathing; the intelligentsia of the 
period emerge as vague, unrealistic, particularist, elitist, wrong-headed and 
ineffective Most of them wanted to work for a new society outside party 
politics; others formed short-lived splinter parties—Pfemfert, for example, 
had a party, the A.S.P., composed exclusively of contributors to his 
journal. Anarchism was influential, with its rejection of politics based on 
class differences and its antagonism on principle to all institutions and 
organization. The war as a particular evil to be fought tended to be lost 
sight of as it became abstracted to the inevitable result of industrialization 
or of the dominance of matter, Social reform lost contour in the endless 
appeals for brotherly love and the enthronement of mind. 

One might object that propagation of the idea that the future is un- 
defined and that unexplored social possibilities exist is a powerful stimulus 
to change. Authors like Toller and Muhsam failed in their attempts to take 
over state governments, because of an inadequate mass basis. But the real 
changes in Central Europe in 1918 were profound and permanent, and 
would be generally regarded as an advance on the tolerant but archaic 
autocracies of Germany and Austro-Hungary. In Germany there was a 
spontaneous and successful movement against the government, of a kind 
that had been inconceivable in 1914 and did not occur in 1945. The 
Expressionist writers and editors, in their role as indefatigable publicists, 
surely played some part in this, 

Another tendency of Dr Kolinsky’s book is the restriction of literary 
Expressionism by implication to very minor works. As she points out her- 
self, the poems she quotes have little or no intrinsic worth. She also 
restricts the movement to the period before 1919, except for what she calls 
a ‘second generation’, hostile to the war-time writers and even more 
subjective, about whom she says: “The later production of literary Expres- 
sionism did not achieve aesthetic rank’ (p. 148). This implies an unduly 
low evaluation of the art of the whole movement and in particular of the 
new post-war writers like Jahnn and Brecht, as well as survivors like Benn, 
great writers who as late as the 1950s remained true to their origins in 
the social criticism of Expressionism. 


University of Melbourne MARION ADAMS. 


STUDIES IN SWISS LITERATURE. Queensland Studies in German 
Language and Literature Vol. IL General Editor, Manfred Jurgensen. 
South Brisbane, Watson Ferguson & Co., 1971, pp. 123. 


EVERYONE will be delighted at ‘the outstanding success of the first volume 
of Queensland Studies in German Language and Literature’, as reported 
by the General Editor in the Preface to this, the second volume. Since a 
third volume is announced for early 1972, and the project therefore safely 
launched, the reviewer may be allowed to offer some criticisms without 
appearing to be unfairly harsh on a struggling infant. 
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This volume is a collection of eight essays. The editor of the volume is 
not named, so that presumably the General Editor, Manfred Jurgensen, 
accepts responsibility, and that responsibility would normally cover selec- 
tion of contributions, balance and unity of the volume, and general 
supervision of style and presentation. 

The editor is clearly limited in his selection of contributions. Since ‘with 
the exception of two articles....:all essays are contributed by members 
of the Queensland German Department’, the edkor would presumably not 
be in a position to exercise much choice. This supposition would seem to 
be confirmed by the somewhat unfinished nature of the first two essays and 
by the fact that Gunther Bonnin's note on 'Stiller—Swiss Don Quichotte’ 
(pp. 103-106) is ‘to a large extent an abridgement of portions of ...a paper 
delivered... on 2nd February 1959’, (p. 103 note 1). 

The supervision of style and presentation is uneven. The first two essays 
are free of printer's errors, but the third (in German) contains six such 
mistakes, and in addition several examples of dubious German, which the 
editor should have corrected (p.25): ‘Hier liegt denn auch der Schnitt- 
punkt Walsers Begegnung mit Kleist’; p. 25: In drei der vier Prosastücken'; 
p. 29: *... Haltung gegenuber der krankhaften und dissonanten Zuge dessen 
Werke’; p. 33: ‘die Rolle Hermanns, dem Titelhelden...'). This particular 
contributor has suffered most; there are other printing errors on pp. 94, 
109, 110, 113, 116, 117. Even the editor's own essay is not spotless (mis- 
prints p. 64 and p. 68 and on p. 78 the unusual genitive of 'In dem Gedicht 
mütterlichen Vermächtnis’, Geborgenhelt,. .). More disturbing still are 
the signs of editorial confusion on p. 63. Which punctuation is correct for 
a quotation reference at the end of a sentence—(ebd.). or (ebd.) or 
.(ebd.)? The editor should at least choose one of them, and not produce 
all three on one page. This is not intended as carping criticism, but as a 
reminder that editing begins and ends with meticulous attention to detail. 

In the middle there are questions of balance and unity. Of these eight 
studies in Swiss literature, three deal with Frisch, the remainder with 
Keller, Gotthelf, Robert Walser, Albin Zollinger, and Alexander Xaver 
Gwerders. Of the 117 pages of text, 47 are devoted to the essay on Zol- 
linger by the General Editor. This dominates the volume to such an extent, 
that it must be given special consideration. 

Of the satellite contributions Keith Leopold's essay on 'Religious Satire 
in Keller’s Kammacher’ (pp. 7-13) and that of Maclaren Meehl on ‘Some 
Features of Authorial Presence in the Prose Narratives of Albert Bitzius' 
(pp.14-21) both seem to be working-notes for a more comprehensive 
study. Maximilian Brándle's ‘Robert Walser und Kleist’ (pp. 22-35) traces 
the affinities between the two writers, at times in such a way (cf. p. 25) 
that it is difficult to see which one he is referring to, and without being 
really convincing that study of a ‘Dichterportrit’ is of great value. Jens 
Resühr provides a sympathetic and competent introduction to Gwerder's 
lyric poetry (pp 83-96); Peter Gontrum discusses “The Legend of Rip 
van Winkle in Max Frisch's Stiller’ (pp. 97-102); in 'Stiller—Swiss Don 
Quichotte’ (pp. 103-106), Gunther Bonnin lists three myths in Stiller, but 
the connection with Don Quichotte is rather tenuous; and finally a precise 
and disciplined study by Albrecht Schau, ‘Modell und Skizze als Dar- 
bietungsformen der Frischschen Dichtung—dargestellt an Der andorranische 
Jude' (pp. 107-123). Inevitably the contributions are uneven, but as most 
are very short, and only two of the above more than ordinary, the volume 
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will stand or fall by the essay which occupies almost half the space— 
“Die ahnungsvolle Gegenwart": Meer- und Schnee-Metaphorik in der 
Lyrik Albin Zollingers’ by Manfred Jurgensen. 

Jurgensen 1s concerned to show the frequency of images of sea and snow, 
and to give an interpretation. We are told (p. 36) that in 320 poems there 
are 250 clear instances of the night-motif; that the sea-image occurs 103 
times (p. 36 Note 5), although there is reference in the text to this foot- 
note; that the snow-image is used 93 times (p.65) and that the image of 
twilight occurs not less than 92 times (p.76). To these statistics we can 
add the following: in 464 pages of text Jurgensen uses 239 quotations, 
189 indented, or to put it another way, 434 of the lines of type are devoted 
to indented quotations alone. Jurgensen’s method is therefore to quote the 
evidence in full with a linking commentary. This method does not leave 
much room to develop an argument fully, and the commentator is sub- 
jected to the temptation of generalization and cliché, such as: 


p.41 Die Vereinigung von Mensch und Gott ist problematischer als die 
geschlechtliche Vereinigung der Menschen untereinander. 

p.41 denn das Meer ist gottliche Allegegenwart. 

p.44 der Bedeutungsradius, will sagen: die imaginative Erlebnisweite 
und -tiefe der Metapher. 

p.44 unsere Deutung. die den Dichter im gottlichen Meere beheimatet. 

p.45 (das nichtsdestoweniger zugleich wiederum etwas Idyllisches an 
sich hat) 

p.46 erhält auch die letzte Strophe des Gedichtes ihre eigentliche 
Bedeutungstiefe: 

p.47 Offenbar ist in den Abschlußzeilen mehr enthalten als eine stim- 
mungsgeladene Naturschilderung. 

p.49 werden Nacht und Meer erneut in werkimmanenten Zusammen- 
hang gebracht. 

p.55 Wir wissen aber, daß das Wasser, das Meer Symbol des Góttli- 
chen in Zollingers Lyrik be-deutet. 

p.59 Seine dicherische Einbildungskraft steht im Dienste einer kosmis- 
chen Entdeckung allen Seins. Am eindringlichsten schildert Zol- 
linger die Dimensionsweite seiner metaphorischen Sprachgestaltung 
in der letzten Strophe... 

p.60 Sie ist jedoch eher feinfuhlig angedeutet als bewußt gestaltetes 
Erfahrungskorrelat. 

p.62 wo die sprachliche Erahnung einer religiosen Gestalt nicht nur 
das wesensgemüDe Anliegen, sondern zugleich auch das explizite 
Thema eines Gedichtes wird. 

p.64 Der ‘kristallene’ Glanz dieses mutterlichen Meeres uberstrahlt 
seine gesamte Lyrik. 

p.65 das werkimmanente Bezugsverhaltnis der Schnee-Metapher 

p.71 Hier wird die Metaphorik gleichsam selber zum Thema des 
Gedichtes, wobei die eigentliche Aussage in der Gedankentiefe 
liegt, die den Bildern immanent anheimgegeben ist: 

p.71 dass die zentralen Bilder der Zollingerschen Lyrik gesehene, ge- 
fuhlte, erahnte und erfahrene Ideen, Ein-sichten sind, die als 
Bild das Wissen oder zumindest die Ahnung einer kosmischen 
Ordnung mit-teilen. 

This is not literary criticism, but surrender to the seduction of the 

imprecision of high-flown phrases, to which the German language so 
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readily lends itself. It is a weakness akin to the lack of accuracy in details 
of editing noted earlier. 

The Queensland German Department 1s a courageous pioneer in the 
field of publication with its Queensland Studies in German Language and 
Literature; this review would remind it of the considerable responsibilities 
inherent in such a rôle. 


University of Otago B. W. HERD. 


FRANCO. J W. D. Trythall. London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1970. 


IN his preface Mr Trythall offers the following reason for the existence 
of his book, ‘I believe that I can only be excused for writing if I can 
strip away more encrusted cant and prejudice than I contribute by in- 
eradicable preconceptions.’ If books are to be evaluated by how success- 
fully the author fulfills his stated intentions, then this could be seen as a 
successful work. 

In a way the book falls between two stools and it is doubtful if ıt 
benefits by this. It is a reasonably scholarly work not really meant for 
scholars but directed at 'the reasonably well informed man in the street". 
Scholars might find ‘untapped sources’ which Trythall has used; these, 
however, usually come to little more than rephrasings or confirmation of 
sources that other biographers have had to offer us. Sadly the book has 
little to give either in the way of new facts come to light or re-interpreta- 
tion of events in post-war Spain. 

As far as the ‘man 1n the street’ is concerned, there is little for him here 
that he would not have already found in other biographers of the 1960s— 
Crozier, Hills, Welles—who stripped away much encrusted cant and pre- 
judice in much the same way and with much the same conclusions as 
Trythall—only before Trythall. This work plods once again over the by 
now accepted pattern of events in post Crvil War Spain, and attributes 
what are by now clichés to Franco’s personality and career’ stoic, ascetic 
and disciplinarian; apolitical, opportunist then politician supreme and 
messiah Raymond Carr in the foreword seems rather over enthusiastic in 
applauding Trythall’s treatment of Spain after World War II. Trythall is 
not the first to treat ‘the trajectory after 1945’ in more detail; moreover, 
80 pages covering 25 years affords little space for detail. Even in this 
section no new ground is broken nor any fresh insight offered. 

On a personal level, the book as a biography is inconsistent. Up until 
the Moroccan Campaign attention is concentrated on Franco the man, 
which is understandable as his political influence was then scant. There- 
after, when Franco stirs into politics, the man is almost completely for- 
gotten. Indeed, Mr Trythall does not seem to have tried at any stage to 
personally interview the subject of his biography. He allows Franco to 
seem as coldly unapproachable as ever, thus adding to the myth which his 
book is meant to be objectively questioning. As a personal biography the 
book never gets off the ground. As an interpretation of a world figure 
caught up in world affairs 1t is unoriginal. And this is perhaps the greatest 
fault of the book—unoriginality. 

The upsetting thing about the book is that Trythall has produced a 
reasonably convincing work. His sources are adequate and well used. He 
has achieved what he set out to do. Unfortunately, he did not get there 
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first. Perhaps the book may be seen to be of value in that Trythall, a 
professional historian, lends the weight of his support to the opinions of 
other recent biographers (who were not always historians) thus forming 
a more solid informed body that will admit of a certain grudging admira- 
tion for Franco’s dictatorship. 


University of New South Wales JAMES MADDEN. 


RUSSIAN DERIVATIONAL DICTIONARY. Dean S. Worth, Andrew S 
Kozak and Donald B. Johnson. New York, American Elsevier, 1970, pp. 
xxiv + 747 


For the maturing specialty of morphemuc analysis of Contemporary 
Standard Russian, this book must be considered a magnum opus 

The idea of a dictionary of morphemes is certainly not new, however, 
since its formulation by L. Bloomfield (Language. New York, 1933, p. 162) 
this is the first systematic data-oriented description of Russian derivation in 
a form complying with the first part of Bloomfield’s requirements. 

Morphemic analysis has been applied to the lexicon of Slavonic languages 
with increasing frequency in recent years, especially in the USSR, the 
United States and Czechoslovakia. Although pioneering work has already 
been done in this field, much of which is useful and stimulating, derivation- 
al morphology of Modern Russian has not yet attracted adequate interest, 
and several attempts to systematize morphemic data of Contemporary 
Standard Russian have failed to attain the level of sophistication usual in 
works on phonology or flexional morphology of Russian. 

lhe project of compiling the Russian Derivational Dictionary evolved 
through several stages since early 1962 After having selected the corpus 
(the orthographic dictionary edited by OZegov and Sapiro, 1959, containing 
some 110,000 words), and getting it transferred on to magnetic tape, the 
authors decided to proceed with automatic segmentation, based on strings 
of letters with a view to inevitable post-editing, rather than to incur the 
drawbacks of segmenting the words by hand 

In the introduction to the book, the authors discuss briefly the set of 
segmentation rules which proved to be able to produce 73 per cent approxi- 
mation to the correctly segmented corpus. According to the authors' state- 
ment, most corrections had to be made by hand. 

After having segmented all the words of their corpus, the authors as- 
signed all root allographs to arbitrarily chosen basic roots The dictionary 
consists of 10,953 Russian word-families organized around respective, alpha- 
betically ordered, canonical root forms. Each word-family contains all the 
words built on all allomorphs of the respective root morpheme. 

Among the most interesting linguistic problems that confronted the . 
authors of the Russian Derivational Dictionary were those of segmentation 
and grouping allomorphs into morphemes. 

The authors departed from traditional word-formational analysis, examin- 
ing derivation as a relation of two words and their immediate constituents, 
and aimed at examining the morphemic constituency of words from a 
broader point of view, irrespective of immediate foundation. In the intro- 
duction the authors state their purpose as breaking down words 'into their 
smallest theoretically possible constituents' (xii), which conflicts to a cer- 
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tain, and—in my opinion—not negligible, extent with another statement. 
‘It 1s well to remember, however, that whereas in the pre-root and root 
fields every graphic element is assumed to have at least potential morphemic 
status, this does not hold true for the post-root field’ (xxiii-xiv). However, 
even if we accepted a good many non-morphemes in the post-root field like 
'j and various vowels, a few segmentation problems will have to be clari- 
fied. The segmentation prin/im/a/t' instead of the traditional pri/nim/a/t 
seems to me counterintuitive mainly because of the generally higher fre- 
quency and lower variability of prefixes in opposition to roots, and because 
of the imcompatibility of synchronic morphophonemic rules governing the 
variability of prefixes, and the new rule that has to be introduced to ac- 
count for the supposed alternation pri-prin. In the case of vy/n/u/t' (217) 
the n 1s, contrariwise, assigned to the root, unless this should be treated as 
a misprint (cf. the segmentation suggested in the introduction: vy + @ + 
nu + t, xi). There seems to be a pronounced tendency in the Russian 
Derivational Dictionary towards a more detailed segmentation of vernacu- 
lar words than those borrowed from other languages and the so-called 
international words. The procedures for segmentation of words like 
a/glomer/at described in the introduction (xii) are not followed in similar 
cases in the dictionary: kongress (270)—progress/i/ja (470)—agress/i/ja 
(3); ar (13)—gektar (112)—gekt/o/gramm (136); demagog (162)—dem/ 
o/krat (286) —pedagog (429) —log/o/ped (429); ekonom (736) —agr/o/nom 
(400) —agrar/n/yj (3) and many other similar instances. 

Quite understandable inconsistencies are to be found in vernacular words, 
too: ba/sn/ja (19) —ba/sen/k/a (19) —po/ba/s/en/k/a (19)—pe/s/n/ja (428) 
—pe/s/en/k/a (428); rek/a (505)—re/ch/n/oj (505) etc. 

Bound forms are sometimes treated as morphemes: mont/er (379), 
roz/eol/a (510), sometimes not: shofer (726), al'veol/a (8) etc. 

Before a discussion on some of the problems of grouping allomorphs to 
morphemes in the Russian Derrvational Dictionary, it may be useful to 
point out that the grouping and classification of allomorphs is, in fact, a 
much more intricate affair than segmentation. On the one hand it is very 
difficult to judge the synchronic identity of semantic components of roots 
The question arises whether there is sufficient reason in synchronic analysis 
to group together allomorphs like some of the following: re/ch/n/oj— 
ri/nu/t’—r /ja/nfyj—ro/j (505); meljelt’—mel/och’, mel/k/ij, moljot (375- 
376); tosk/a—tshch/a]tel'/nfyj (631); rd/e/t—rzh/av/yj—rud/a—rus/ak— 
ryzh[ij (514-515) etc. In their decision to classify groups of allomorphs of 
the above mentioned type as morphemes, the authors seem to have been 
much closer to the ‘diachronic dimension of derivation’ (xxi) than in some 
other instances: bu/j/vol (97), from bubalus/buvalus; magaz/in (339) cf. 
Arab makhazin ‘storehouse’; po/min—po/mn/ift’—po/mja/nu/t’ (369) is 
separated etymologically, and—ın my opinion—also synchronically from 
related pamjat' (420); zavtr/a (200) is separated from utr/o (655) etc. 

The problem of grouping the apophonic series as -ber-, -bir-, -bor-, etc. 
into one morpheme is not without some semantic implications, either. If 
we accept all members of an apophonic series as allomorphs of one mor- 
pheme (with the same meaning), how do we account for the difference in 
ip the following pairs: so/br/a/t'—so/bir/a/t; pri/dr/a/t’—pri/dir/ 
a/t’, etc. 

There are, however, some other instances where the identity of meaning 
of a group of allomorphs classified as one morpheme does not seem 
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to be evident: sta/t’—stanov/i/t? (571-575); okn/o—okosh/k/o (409) po 
vremen/am—vremja—vremech/k/o (103) etc. 

There are surprisingly few misprints in the whole dictionary (pp. xxiv, 
428 and very few others). 

In the introduction the authors make it quite clear that their aim was 
not a complete description of Russian morphemes and their meanings, but 
to offer ‘a large collection of material organized according to consistent 
internal logic’. 

Despite some comments made above, meant more as suggestions for a 
possible second edition than as criticism, the authors are to be congratu- 
lated for providing a very useful aid for further development of research 
in morphemic description of Contemporary Standard Russian. Their book 
will undoubtedly become indispensable for all specialists engaged in differ- 
ent aspects of derivational morphology. 


Monash University ZDENEK F. OLIVERIUS. 


A GRAMMAR OF ASPECT: USAGE AND MEANING IN THE 
RUSSIAN VERB. J. Forsyth. (Studies in the Modern Russian Language, 
Extra Volume). Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. xiv + 386. 


THE works so far issued in ‘Studies in the Modern Russian Language’ most 
admirably fill the gap between periodical article and comprehensive gram- 
mar, and this is one of the best in the series. Aspect is one of the most 
tantalizing features of Russian grammar: Mr Forsyth's detailed study of 
it is both lucid and convincing. 

Opposing grammatical categories such as the perfective and imperfective 
aspects may be visualized as dividing the semantic range of possible utter- 
ances into two more or less equal complementary parts; or one may be 
seen as having a well-defined area of application (the ‘marked’ category), 
and the other as available for anything outside this area (the ‘unmarked’ 
category) Mr Forsyth takes the latter approach, following Roman Jakob- 
son on privative opposition in the Russian verb, and shows how the op- 
position of ‘marked’ perfective and ‘unmarked’ imperfective can be ob- 
served throughout the verb system. His definitions are clear and simple: 
‘a perfective verb expresses the action as a total event summed up with 
reference to a single juncture’ (p. 8); ‘the imperfective does not inherently 
express the action as a total event summed up with reference to a single 
juncture’ (p.11), and, which is more important, they are consistently in 
evidence throughout the book: 


"Whatever meaning can be read into an imperfective form in context, 
the grammatical reason for its use is always simply avoidance of the 
precise meaning of the perfective.’ (p. 82). "The basic grammatical reason 
underlying the choice of the imperfective imperative in referring to a 
single projected action is the speaker's feeling that in the immediate 
situation the presentation of the action perfectively as a total event is 
not appropriate.’ (p. 204). ‘Once again, it is not necessary to explain the 
use of the imperfective here in terms of "repeated action", but rather 
as simple denotation and free substitution of the unmarked imperfective 
for the marked perfective.’ (p. 265). 


Mr Forsyth is also careful throughout to distinguish between the physical 
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reality of an event or state, and the view of it presented by the speaker's 
choice of general lexical meaning, type of verb, and aspect, when describing 
X (cf. p.16, for example} He emphasizes the fact that the privative op- 
position of the aspects operates in semantics, not in morphology. Perhaps 
he lays rather too much stress on semantics pure and simple; questions of 
collocation, frequency, register and style, while mentioned here and there. 
are not given nearly as much attention as they require. Another vital 
factor in the choice of aspect—1mplication. ie what the choice of one verb 
form or another in a given context will imply about the physical realities 
of the situation concerned—while frequently referred to, ts not given the 
specific detailed discussion that it warrants, although Mr Forsyth does 
point out in his final paragraph that ‘the significance of the aspectual 
cpposition only becomes clear in the analysis of whole sentences, and that 
indeed a much wider context than the sentence is frequently required’ 
(p. 357) 

However there are many ılluminating discussions of other points, for 
example, conation and asyndeton, which are often puzzling to the English- 
speaking student. It is refreshing to find contrastive principles flexibly 
applied: 


‘In the sentences where prochital=konchil chitat’ and zasmeialsta= 
nachal smeiat'sia, neither stands in a purely aspectual relationship to the 
respective imperfective chitat’ or smeiat’sia—they express additional 
procedural meanings On #he other hand, in the sentences where the 
meaning is not so narrow as this, but covers the whole action as a total 
event, both are equally valid as aspectual partners of their respective 
imperfectrves’ (p 43) 


and again: 


‘The duality of grammatical function implied by this name [perfective 
present-future] cannot be escaped, and here a form such as prochitaet 
will be considered to enter into an opposition of grammatical meaning 
sometimes with the present partner chitaet, and sometimes with the 
future budu chitat’.’ (p. 120). 


The much-discussed question of the relationship between lexical and 
grammatical meaning in verb formation, is given an airing, but Mr Forsyth 
could not be expected to provide a solution, although he does offer an 
interesting suggestion. ‘if ..procedurals are recognized as primarily a 
phenomenon of word-derivation . .. used to express variations in the manner 
in which the action proceeds or develops in reality, and if it is borne in 
mind that every procedural form is of either perfective or imperfective 
aspect, then it emerges that the difference between the categories lies in 
the objective nature of the view of an action presented by procedurals, 
and the subjectivity of the aspectual view.’ (p. 356). 

Another excellent feature of the book is the abundance and variety of 
illustrations drawn largely from modern Russian writing The uniformly 
high standard of translation is particularly valuable in a topic where catch- 
ing the shades of meaning is essential for the non-native speaker. The only 
minor criticism one might have is that Mr Forsyth rarely makes any 
distinction between standard literary Russian, the stylistic variations of 
individual authors. and the rough colloquialisms of their characters 

The weakest point of this study is its patchy use of quantitative data 
Statistics are of no use whatsover unless their origin, presentation and 
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interpretation are thoroughly explained—half a loaf is definitely worse 
than no bread. 

Nevertheless, any criticisms detract very little from the value of the 
work as a whole. So long as teachers supplement this study with further 
work on the theory of privative opposition and with an emphatic reminder 
of the difference between passive understanding and active practice, they 
will ‘be hard put to find a more useful book on aspect in the Russian 
verb for their advanced students. 


Christchurch, New Zealand SUSAN LOJKINE. 


ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES ET INFORMATION CULTU- 
RELLE L. Verlée, Collection Langues et Culture, Editions Labor/Fernand 
Nathan, 1969, pp. 145. 


THis volume deals basically wth the teaching of foreign languages in 
secondary schools and appears to be aimed in particular at the compiler 
of course materials or the teacher who chooses his classroom texts. The 
author is concerned with the cultural content of such materials, since he 
sees the teaching of culture, or civilization, in its very broadest sense, as 
the principal aim of foreign-language instruction at this level. He argues 
forcefully against the situational or centre of interest approach, which he 
considers an 1ll-judged attempt to apply to foreign-language learning a 
technique designed to develop the young child's knowledge of its mother 
tongue. Such a procedure, he claims, is psychologically unsound, because 
whereas it enables the young child to make contact with a world that is 
new, or at least partially new to him, this kind of stimulus has disappeared 
for the adolescent learner who is generally reduced to boredom as a 
consequence. From the pedagogical angle, too, it is undesirable as the 
vocabulary involved tends to be esoteric or at least limited to the particular 
context and easily forgotten without practice. The author also rejects what 
he calls the 'disguised centre of interest approach, as exemplified in the 
travel story, so familiar to foreign-language teachers, which recounts the 
experiences of the young hero or heroine as he or she journeys through 
the appropriate foreign country. It is pointed out that texts of this nature 
rarely rise above the commonplace in their uninspired descriptions of 
apparently more or less interchangeable locales (the crowded streets of 
London, say, could equally well be those of Madrid, or Frankfurt, and 
so on), and the resultant cultural information conveyed is next to worth- 
less; moreover there is an overemphasis on purely descriptive or concrete 
vocabulary, at the expense of more abstract lexical items. For the author 
the story or récit is by far the most suitable vehicle of foreign-language 
instruction, and by judiciously chosen examples he also establishes its 
superiority over the dialogue. The récit 1s to be preferred because of its 
appeal to the imagination, its dynamism and its lexical and stylistic versa- 
tility, as well as for the opportunities it affords for the transmission of 
cultural information. There follows a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the three main kinds of story—the anecdote pure and simple, 
the funny story and the culturally-based anecdote, the last mentioned 
being found the most useful. Various criteria for the selection of subject 
matter are examined, and quite a lengthy list of appropriate topics is 
suggested. A case is made out for the inclusion of cultural information, 
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in suitable form, from the beginning of the course, and for its use 
in all teaching situations—in drills as well as in reading materials. The 
simplification of literary texts is defended (with certain provisos); the 
author favours, inter alia, modern works or those that have contemporary 
. relevance, and he makes a special plea for the play and the popular song. 

The place of cultural content in courses designed for technical students is 
justified, and after a quick look at primary school and adult teaching the 
book is rounded off with a consideration of the treatment of the culturally- 
based story in audio-visual instruction. 


Monash University N. GABRIEL, 


THEORIES D’ENSEIGNEMENT PROGRAMME ET LABORATOIRES 
DE LANGUES. R Lamérand, Collection Langues et Culture, Editions 
Labor|Fernand Nathan, 1969, pp. xi — 186. 


THIS book discusses several theories of programmed learning and their 
possible application to programmes intended for use in the language 
laboratory. The main theories examined are those of Skinner, Pressey, 
Crowder and Gilbert. The author draws attention to the central role of 
reinforcement in Skinnerian theory and practice, as well as stimulus 
generalization and discrimination. Crowder’s ‘intrinsic’ programming is 
contrasted with the linear programming of Skinner. Thus, whereas’ in a 
linear programme the material to be learnt is broken down into a series 
of minimal steps, each unit in an intrinsic programme may consist of up 
to two pages of text. Skinner requires the student to construct his own 
response, Crowder prefers multiple-choice answers. The most striking 
difference between the two theorists lies in their attitude to student error. 
Skinner endeavours to eliminate student error from his programmes. 
Crowder takes it into account by referring the student, if need be, on the 
basis of his answer, to another (perhaps previous) segment which he must 
work through before rejoining the mainstream of the programme—such a 
system of built-in correction giving rise to the term ‘intrinsic’. This 
‘branching’ technique may also be used to enable the gifted student to 
assimilate more advanced material, and the intrinsic or branching pro- 
gramme is thus claimed to make greater provision for individual differences 
than a linear one, with its fixed sequence of frames. Pressey’s complement- 
ary programming is outlined with its aim of utilization of the test as a 
teaching device and its stress on immediate knowledge of results. Gilbert, 
who dubs his system ‘mathetics’, accepts the main theoretical tenets of 
Skinnerian behaviourism, but rejects the programming they have inspired. 
In particular he believes that intrinsic reinforcement can be provided only 
if knowledge of results is clearly associated with the objectives being 
pursued by the student; hence he advocates programmes that start from the 
desired result and work backwards, in a reverse chaining, with each 
operation reinforced by a discriminating stimulus directly connected to the 
aim being pursued. The concept of ‘chaining’ is prominent in Skinner's 
theoretical writings, yet, claims Gilbert, Skinner has neglected it in his 
own attempts at programming. The author notes that reverse chaining lends 
itself to the technique of backward build-up as practised in some language 
laboratory drills, and suggests how this can be extended and 

A brief look at systems of computer-aided instruction is followed by a 
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chapter on programming and the language laboratory: the suitability of 
the various schemes of programming for different types of materials is 
discussed. Thus, complementary-style programming is said to be particular- 
ly effective in training for aural comprehension, while mathetical exercises 
seem to have certain advantages over linear programmes, for example in 
teaching phoneme identification and reproduction where they may help 
the student by clearly setting out for him at the start the objectives to be 
attained. Techniques for the presentation of material in the laboratory 
are examined, such as the systems designed to allow the use of branching 
programmes, and general principles to be followed in constructing pro- 
grammes are set out. Another topic treated is the programming and the 
study of literature, and fortunately the author appears to have the good 
sense to recognize the limitations of the technique in this field. A useful 
annotated bibliography 1s provided on programming and Janguage labora- 
tories, psycholinguistic theory and the different kinds of programming. 
This book raises certain fundamental questions. For instance, as foreign- 
language teachers are we to be content with eliciting ‘behaviour’ from 
our students, as the author implies in his concluding remarks? (L’enseigne- 
ment programmé est, au contraire, un instrument pédagogique qui, par les 
comportements qu'il suscite chez l'élève, a prouvé son efficacité. Cela suffit, 
nous semble-t-il, à justifier sa place dans l'enseignement des langues 
vivantes” (p.130). It is interesting to observe, in this connection, that the 
author mentions in a footnote the well-known review of Skinner’s Verbal 
Behavior by Chomsky, but does not discuss the latter's objections to 
Skinner's behaviouristic model of language. Again, can an effective pro- 
gramme be based on non-behaviouristic principles? And so on. Certainly, 
as the author realizes, much more research needs to be done before it can 
be ascertained which kind of programming produces the best results for 
the job in hand, and to what extent programmed instruction can usefully 
replace, or supplement, more traditional forms of foreign-language teaching. 


Monash University N. GABRIEL. 


THE GREAT RAPPROCHEMENT: ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1895-1914. Bradford Perkins. London, Victor Gollancz, 1969, 
pp. 341. 

IN 1965 the University of London's Commonwealth Fund Lectures were 
delivered by Bradford Perkins, well-known as an authority on Anglo- 
American relations in the Federalist and Jeffersonian eras. For this occasion 
Professor Perkins moved forward a century to examine the same subject 
in the two decades before 1914. This book is a revised version of the 
lectures. 

Its theme is a great transformation in Anglo-American relations over 
those twenty years. In 1895 Britain was for most Ámericans the traditional 
foe: although there had been no serious diplomatic friction for over 
twenty years, the Venezuelan crisis demonstrated that the old animosity 
was as strong as ever, too strong for any pohtician to flout. There followed 
a rapid change, particularly marked during the Spanish-American War 
when Britain was the one European power consistently pro-American in 
sympathy and act. Partly in response, partly because early experience in 
the Philippines was bringing new understandings of the problems of a 
colonial power. Americans forgot their traditional anti-colonial attitudes 
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and were steadily pro-British during the South African War in contrast to 
the whole of Europe. At the turn of the century there was much emotional 
talk on both sides of the Atlantic of ‘the Anglo-Saxon race’, an expression 
which soon gave way to the less ambiguous ‘English-speaking peoples’ 
without losing its strong racist overtones. While this sentimental phase 
was short-lived, constructive diplomacy by the Salisbury and Balfour 
ministries liquidated all potential sources of friction with America by 
1903, thus preparing the way for a decade of quiet but steady growth in 
harmony of outlook. When in 1912-14 important interests clashed in 
Mexico and over the Panama Canal, they were swiftly adjusted by mutual 
concessions, and attempts by the Republican Party to arouse traditional 
anti-British feelings failed completely American opinion was overwhelm- 
ingly pro-British. 

This is avowedly a work of interpretation, not of original scholarship. 
Nearly all the author's sources were already in print, he claims no ac- 
quaintance with archival collections for the period, most of the events 
and actors will be familiar at least to British readers. The book must 
therefore be judged on originality of theme and presentation, which are 
not remarkable. What is new is not shown to be very important and 
sometimes it is frankly trivial: the major themes and conclusions are 
familiar, and the presentation, though clear and interesting, does not re- 
deem this. It is interesting to learn how poor British reporting of American 
news was at the beginning of the period (there is no mention of American 
reporting of British news) It is amusing to see that William Jennings 
Bryan was for the British much the kind of bogyman that Aneurin Bevan 
was to be for Americans half-a-century later, and that Americans felt 
happier with Liberal ministers, British with Republican admmistrations, 
the reverre of feelings that have prevailed now for at least a generation. 
But these are not major points and do not profess to be. 

There 18 in Professor Perkins’ whole approach some lack of certainty 
about his subject. It 1s often not clear whether he wishes to trace changes 
in official policies or merely in sentiment and attitude, and of the latter 
whether those of an elite or of the populace For the first, sustained re- 
search in the archives would be necessary for solidly-grounded conclusions, 
if the second, some attempt at quantification We are given neither 

Even accepting Professor Perkins’ own approach, two of his major 
points are questionable The contrast between Cleveland's handling of the 
Venezuelan crisis of 1895 and Wilson’s conduct in the Panama Canal 
dispute of 1913-14 is attributed mainly to the change in Anglo-American 
relations in the intervening years, the ‘great rapprochement’ of the title 
But this begs the whole question Ir. the different political situations of 
the two Presidents there surely lies some part of the explanation. Cleve- 
land was near the end of a catastrophic second term, he thought the 
British case thoroughly bad (without knowing anything about it), and it 
was natural for him to strike a traditionally bellicose posture. Wilson was 
in the early stages of a first term already brilliantly successful, convinced 
of the justice of the British case and, moreover, aware of good reasons 
for requiting concessions recently made by the British towards his policy 
in Mexico In addition he had been strongly Anglophil long before the 
change in relations that is the book’s theme, Professor Perkins seems also 
to exaggerate the novelty of Salisbury’s deliberate moves for a detente 
with America after 1895. It is difficult to see that this was more than an 
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updating, not even particularly prompt, of an attitude consistently fol- 
lowed by British ministries ever since the War of 1812 had shown Canada 
to be indefensible against a competent and determined American invasion. 
Professor Perkins’ Commonwealth Fund lectures must have been agree- 
able listening, urbane and clear, pointed up with apt and sometimes 
unfamiliar quotations, and dealing with a theme peculiarly congenial to 
his audience. But it is doubtful if they merited expansion into a book. 


James Cook University B J. DALTON, 


ROBERT E. LEE: A BIOGRAPHY. Chfford Dowdey. (London, 1970.) 


'LigHr Horse Harry’ Lee wrote of George Washington. ‘First in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ This eulogy could equally 
well have been applied subsequently to his son, Robert E. Lee. It has long 
been recognized that whatever hope the Confederacy had of securing 
complete independence rested largely on Lee and his Army of Northern 
Virginia. When this hope died with Lee's surrender to Grant at Appomat- 
tox, not only was the legend of the Lost Cause born and with it the perfect 
Southern hero but a new Union was brought into being where the old 
Southern aristocracy, of which Lee was a part, would find it difficult to 
survive. Historians such as T. Harry Williams make a strong case for Grant 
being the greater general of the two (at least in the context of his under- 
standing of modern warfare) but Lee’s struggle against severe odds to 
save the Confederacy remains very much an American epic. 

Mr Dowdey in this substantial one-volums biography of Lee (first 
printed in 1965) does not try to replace the definitive four-volume work 
of Douglas Southall Freeman. Instead, he provides a highly readable 
account of Lee from his childhood until his death shortly after the Civil 
War. In this task, he has succeeded admirably although the professional 
historian may be disturbed by the complete absence of references and 
footnotes. The narrative flows strongly with Lee and his generals emerging 
vividly as men of flesh and blood. In some cases this is achieved by a 
rather free use of literary licence and imaginztive re-creation. The cam- 
paigns and battles are particularly well described as a result of the author 
having absorbed virtually everything relevant to Lee (as evidenced in a 
very full bibliography) and knowing intimately the terrain over which the 
battles were fought. This combination of real historical knowledge and 
imaginative writing is impressive. 

On the debit side of the ledger this biography suffers from a lack of 
balance in several respects. The picture presented of the pre-war South is 
almost entirely that of the great plantation owners at the apex of the 
Southern aristocracy and the impression is given that had there been a few 
more men like Lee the Negro slave would have been rapidly emancipated. 
The failure to do so stemmed mainly from the ill-judged attacks on slavery 
by the abolitionists. Secondly, the general reader whose knowledge of the 
Civil War may be sketchy, could be excused for assuming that apart from 
some minor engagements in the West culminating in the fall of Vicksburg, 
the war was fought almost entirely in front of Richmond. To some degree 
this is understandable as this is a biography of Lee. 

At the same time in order to maintain Lee as the supreme hero, the 
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author has tended to write down other commanders (as well as President 
Jefferson Davis) as incompetent, vacillating and self-seeking. Even ‘Stone- 
wall’ Jackson fails to get a completely clean bill of health. Finally, the 
post-war scene is described in traditional, Southern, anti-Radical terms 
which suggests that Mr Dowdey has read nothing of the ‘revisionist’ 
Reconstruction history written by eminent scholars during the last thirty 
years. 

Despite these faults, Lee emerges as a remarkable man and a symbol 
of much of what was good in the Old South. In Chaucer’s words he was 
‘a verray parfit gentil knight. One can but regret that he had so few 
human failings which would have made him more a man and less a 
monument. 


University of Canterbury ALAN CONWAY. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TIIE BENGALI LANGUAGE, 
Vols. I and II. S. K, Chaitery. Calcutta University Press, 1926; London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1970. Vol I pp xci + 648. Vol H pp. 649-1179. 


LINGUISTIC studies and methods of linguistic analysis have developed very 
fast over recent years: one might therefore think that a book trom the 
nineteen-twenties could not serve any other than a purely historical pur- 
pose. Yet this is far fram being the case with S, K. Chatterji's great work. 

The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language is exceptional: 
it was in many ways unique and ahead of its time. Modern Indian languages 
and their historical development were not widely recognized as a subject 
for serious academic study, despite the pioneer works of Hoernle, Beames, 
Grierson and Bloch. Indian writers, like most Western scholars, con- 
centrated mainly on Vedic and Sanskrit studies. Chatterji’s book is the 
first thorough linguistic and historical account of a modern Indian language 
by a native speaker and an expert in phonetics. The phonetic discussions 
show a sensitivity to slight social and regional variations that only a native 
speaker could have This detailed account of the phonetics of modern 
Bengali is set amid the background of a thorough historical analysis Of 
particular interest 1s the study of loan-words from various sources, especial- 
ly Arabic, Persian and English, and their phonetic adaptation. 

There are naturally some aspects of the work which are now superseded 
or would need emendation, for instance, vast text materials have now 
appeared that shed a completely new light on late Middle Indo-Aryan 
(Apabhramsa) and on the early phases of other modern Indian languages 
Like very many other books written before the last decade. Chatterjı's 
work contains no separate syntactic study, though valuable remarks on 
syntax are included in the morphology Some of the ideas expressed are 
now so well accepted that their novelty is no longer appreciated. for 
example the theory of 'Índia as a Linguistic Area' first discussed in detail 
by Emeneau in 1956 (Language 32) 1s already anticipated a number of 
times by Chatterji. as in the case of the passive with pad "the employment 
of the same root in the two groups of Indian speeches. Aryan and Dravid- 
ian, is interesting, and it is only one of numerous points of similarity 
which demonstrate a fundamental agreement between the speakers of the 
languages of the two groups in their habits of thought’ (p. 925-6). In the 
discussion of syntactic points perhaps even more than in other parts of 
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the work the reader becomes aware of Chatterji’s incomparable insight 
into Bengali as a native speaker and his profound knowledge of other 
modern Indian languages. 

Since 1926 there have been other excellent grammars of modern Indian 
languages both by scholars who were native speakers and by western 
scholars, but none has surpassed the depth of this monumental work by 
Chatterji. We must therefore be grateful to the publishers for making this 
book available again. The publishers further announce a third volume. 
This is not part of the original 1926 edition and the new material that it 
will bring is eagerly awaited. There can be no doubt that The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language will for a long time remain a 
standard reference book and an inspiration for all those interested in any 
aspect of Indo-Aryan linguistics. 


Australian National University L. A. HERCUS. 
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New Cambridge books 
on English and Italian 








Conrad's Western World 


NORMAN SHERRY 

Norman Sherry shows how Conrad’s mind drew the 
patterns and significance of its creations from original 
incidents In Comad's Western World Professor Sherry 
reconstructs Conrad’s harrowing experiences in the Congo 
and investigates the original incidents and characters from 
Heart of Darkness, Nostromo, The Secret Agent and 
related short stories. ‘Professor Sherry has greatly enlarged 
our knowledge. His industiy compels admiration . . .' 
The Tunes Literary Supplement $14 65 


The{New Cambridge 
Bibliography of English 


Literature Volume 2 1660-1800 


Edited by GEORGE WATSON 

The CBEL is one of the most important reference works 
in English studies. The original set of four volumes was 
published in 1940, and this completely new edition was 
begun in 1963. It lists and classifies the whole of English 
studies as represented by the literature of the British Isles. 
It lists both primary and secondary materials—‘works by’ 


and ‘works about’. $39.80 
Dante's Style in his Lyric Poetry 
PATRICK BOYDE 


A very close and clear description of Dante's style in 
those lyric poems which can be dated with reasonable 
confidence. Dr Bovde relates the style of the poems to 
medieval rhetorical teaching, assesses the degree of Dante's 
stylistic originality, and provides an accurate detailed 
description of the many developments of Dante’s style 
over a period of twenty vears. $18.35 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





New Cambridge Books on 
Russian and German 





The Russian Language 


A Brief History 

G. 0. VINOKUR 

Translated by M. A. FORSYTH, edited by J. FORSYTH 

The first English translation of the 1959 edition of this 

non-technical account of the history of Russian. It out- 

lines the facts of historical phonology and morphology 

and traces the development of the language both as a 

social phenomenon and as a means of literary expression 
$11.45 

STUDIES IN THE MODERN RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 7 


Element Order 


R. BIVON 
The only book in English wholly devoted to element 
order in written literary Russian. Dr Bivon examines both 
the order of individual words and of various groupings 
of words. The bibliography at the end of the study con- 
tains the most important works in the field arranged under 
three headings: word order, grammatical analysis and con- 
textual analysis. 

$5.35 


Dictionary of German Synonyms 


Second edition 
R. B. FARRELL 
In this second edition Professor Farrell has made amend- 
ments throughout the text and added 112 new entries on 
words and phrases likely to cause difficulties, The entries 
are arranged alphabetically by English head-word. Pro- 
fessor Farrell explains any general problems of usage and 
then proceeds to specific examples. The book contains two 
indexes, one giving the English words and one the 
German. 
Cloth $14.00 
Paperback $5.35 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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New Cambridge Books on 
Linguistics 





CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 


The Grammar of Case 


Towards a Localistic Theory: 
JOHN M. ANDERSON 
A study of the different roles which nouns play in the 
event or state expressed by the verb or adjective with 
which they are associated. The book explores, within the 
framework: of transformational-generative grammar, the 
‘localized hypothesis’ which asserts that all the roles: for 
nouns involve basically the notions of location ànd 
direction. 

A a | . $16.60 
CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 


A Syntactic Study Based « on the 


Analysis of Scientific Texts 

R. D. HUDDLESTON. ` 

Analyzes certain areas of the grammar of ‘common-core’ 

English and applies the analysis to a corpus of some 

135,000 words of written scientific English. 
- | $17.15 


Two volumes of papers from the 
‘ SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS, CAMBRIDGE 1969 


Applications of Linguistics 
Edited by G. E, PERREN and J. L. M. TRIM 
$30.60 


Papers in Contrastive 


Linguistics 


Edited by GERHARD NICKEL : 
$9.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 











New Cambridge Books on 


French and Italian 


Rabelais 


A Critical Study in Prose Fiction 
D. G. COLEMAN 


" Studies Rabelais as a literary artist, giving special atten- 


tion to the form and language of his fiction. Mrs Coleman 
avoids the two extremes of approaching Rabelais either as 


|. a solemn sixteenth-century Su Or as & mere joker 


drunk with words. 
$12.10 


"The Esthetics of Negligence 


La Fontaine's Contes : 
JOHN C. LAPP 
Examines and revalues these bawdy tales, based on the 


"works of Boccaccio, Marguerite de Navarre and Ariosto. 


Professor Lapp shows how La Fontaine transformed his 
material, ‘civilizing sex’ by writing about it in a highly 
conscious but feignedly natural, artless way. 

$12.10 


Advanced Italian 


Edited by R. N. L. ABSALOM and S. POTESTA 

A collection of 60 graded passages in Italian from con- 
temporary, mainly non-literary, sources. The compilers 
are concerned with the role of language as communication 
rather than as a literary study. 

Each passage 1s about 500 words long, and is accompanied 


. by questions and exercises, both oral and written. 


Paperback $3.40 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Melbourne and Sydney 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE 
POEM 


JONATHAN. RABAN 
This new book, by a leading young English critic, is a searching 
exploration of the state of contemporary verse, Mr Raban 
argues that we can only understand the ideological battleground 
of today's literature by seeing it within the context of society 
as a whole In The Society of the Poem he looks at society 
through its verse, and at poetry through the society in which it is 
being written. 

Paperback: £1 10 Hardback: £2.50 (U K. prices) 

* Australian retail prices $3.55 $8.15 


CLASSICAL VOICES: 


Studies of Corneille, Racine, Moliere 
and Madame de Lafayette 


PETER H. NURSE f 


This book seeks to capture the characteristic ‘voice of each of 
these four great authors through the study of their more 
celebrated creations. While maintaining each author’s individuality 


‘as a focus, the author broadens the perspective to include a 


number of wide-ranging questions. 
£300 (UK. price) 
* Australian retail price $9 80 


THE FIRST AVANT-GARDE 
(1887-1894) 


Sources of the Modern French Theatre 
JOHN A. HENDERSON 


The first recognizable movement to which the term avant-garde 
could be applied occurred in Paris around 1890, and the whole 
history of the first avant-garde ts contained within the period 
from 1887 to 1894. It was during these years that a transformed 
and revitalized French theatre paved the way for much of the 


‘more significant theatrical activity of the 20th century. Ready 


late 1971. About £2.00 (U.K. price) 
*Australian retail price about $6.60 


* The prices quoted are recommended prices only. 
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Politics and Society 
in Contemporary 


France (1789-1971) 
A Documentary History 


ERIC CAHM 


This invaluable book, essential reading for all those 
interested in understanding French society, brings together 
for the first time a comprehensive selection of basic 
sources in French, with full introductory texts in English. 
The texts are grouped in chronological order under 
headings: political and social divisions dating back to 

the French Revolution; parliamentary institutions; political 
parties; social classes; trade unionism and social welfare; 
education; Church, State and society. Emphasis is 

placed on examining modern French society, including 
events following the death of de Gaulle, but in doing so its 
origins are traced back to the Third Republic and 

earlier. Wherever possible the texts have been carefully 
collated with the original, giving a complete reference to 
the source used. Each section in the book contains 

a comprehensive glossary of the specialized vocabulary 
and a full bibliography. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND MYTH: A READING 
OF THE PREFACE OF ‘POEMS’, 1853 


C. A. RUNCIE 
University of Sydney 


THERE is some disagreement as to the meaning and value of the 
Preface of 1853 in any discussion of Arnold’s criticism. H. W. 
Garrod declares it ‘an essay which ranks as one of the classics of 
English literary criticism’, while Wimsatt and Brooks call it ‘an 
impressive exercise of hauteur at the expense of the thesis that 
literature has to be up to date’! Much of the disagreement arises 
from a refusal to accept at face value Arnold’s avowed motives 
for the Preface. It is an attempt to explain the suppression of 
"Empedocles On Etna’ on grounds other than the antiquity of its 
subject. As such, it goes far beyond its immediate task to a dis- 
cussion of poetry in general, its nature, its function and its relation 
to life; and what Arnold says in 1853 about poetry is preparation 
for his future ideas. 

‘What are the eternal objects of poetry, among all nations, and 
at all times?’ asks Arnold in 1853 and he is talking at this time 
mainly with the Greek achievement in mind. He answers: “They 
are actions, human actions; possessing an inherent interest in them- 
selves’, or, as he says more strongly, ‘great’ or ‘noble and signifi- 
cant action’. What is more, these actions appeal to the ‘great 
primary human affections: to those elementary feelings which 
subsist permanently in the race, and which are independent of 
time'. He continues in this language reminiscent of Wordsworth's 
Preface to Lyrical Ballads: "These feelings are permanent and the 
same; that which interests them is permanent and the same also’ 
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The object of poetry, the universal object of great poetry, then, is 
an action that has greatness or significance and which appeals to 
what Arnold suggests is our common and basic nature, our 
affective or passional nature. 

Where does the poet go for these actions for his poetry? He 
looks for them, says Arnold, at this time keeping in mind Greek 
poetry, in the ‘long-distant mythic time’; he looks for them in 
‘mythic story on which Greek drama was founded. As Wimsatt 
and Brooks say: ‘. . . it comes out pretty clearly before [Arnold] 
is done that the great, “permanently” interesting actions, those that 
involve “permanent problems” and excite the “permanent pas- 
sions”, are all or nearly all to be found in the grand mythic 
repertories with which Greek epic and tragic writers were con- 
cerned’? Arnold does not suggest the poet must necessarily go 
back to myth; he may go back to an historical event as Shakespeare 
does or as Aeschylus does in the Persae. But he does suggest the 
poet must find a significant subject, and he suggests it is most 
likely that these significant subjects are found in myth, in the 
heroic age he so favoured and admired—the proof of this being the 
greatness of Greek poetry. “The laws of Greek tragic art... are 
not exclusive; they are for Greek dramatic art itself, but they do 
not pronounce other modes of dramatic art unlawful; they are, at 
most, prophecies of the improbability of dramatic success under 
other conditions, says Arnold (CP, 1, p.58). He feels the improb- 
ability is so high that one should use the Greeks as models, as he 
did writing Merope. 'But I say, that in the sincere endeavour to 
learn and practise, amid the bewildering confusion of our times, 
what is sound and true in poetical art, I seemed to myself to find 
. . . the only solid footing among the ancients.’ 

The Persae he considers ultimately inferior 'because it repre- 
sented a matter of contemporary interest’, and failed to move. 
Shakespeare is successful because he found significant and great 
actions: Macbeth succeeded because, like Oedipus, it dealt with 
the ‘inward man’, and as an action, it had nothing ‘local or casual’ 
in it. The Greeks knew how to select their actions ‘with their 
exquisite sagacity of taste'; and they selected from the old myths 
only a ‘few actions’ and these were of ‘inexhaustible significance’. 

What does the poet do with these significant actions? He 
imitates or represents them. In the Aristotelian rather than the 
Romantic tradition, Arnold accepts poetry simply as imitation 
(CP, I, p.2). Poetry, then,—and Arnold’s notions in 1853 are 
mainly about epic and dramatic poetry—is an imitation of an 
action that has greatness, nobleness, significance, and that moves 
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our permanent passional nature. Such an action, Arnold contends, 
is most probably drawn from myth. 

Why ancient literature, based as it is on myth, is so important 
to Arnold; why he himself went so often to myth for his narrative 
actions (to the detriment, as critics feel, of his particular talents), 
has more cause than that the myths are handy plots and he pre- 
ferred old plots to new. The reasons lie scattered in Arnold’s 
early reading, reading which he continued up to his interest in 
Celtic culture and beyond to his religious writing. In the late 
forties, trying his hand at noble and significant actions in a 
‘Fragment of an "Antigone"' and ‘Fragment of Chorus of a 
"Dejaneira"', he was also reading Homer. Arnold read straight 
through the /liad in 1849 and wrote his mother that he was ‘getting 
more of a distinct feeling’ (L, I, p.11) of what he wanted to read. 
January 1851 finds him reading '[Goethe's] letters, Bacon, Pindar, 
Sophocles, Milton, Th[omas] à Kempis, and Ecclesiasticus’, and 
retiring ‘more and more from the modern world and modern 
literature, which is all only what has been before and what will be 
again...’ (L, I, p.15). 1852 finds him still ‘stick[ing] to Homer’ 
(CL, p.120). 

Significantly, while this consolidation was going on, Arnold was 
as well reading the central works on myth. He became acquainted 
both with a whole history of opinion on myth, and the burgeoning 
of current views, which Andrew Lang calls the ‘philological’ and 
the “anthropological” schools of mythology. It is not ingenuous to 
suggest Arnold knew in the 1840's* the mythological findings that 
are still being assimilated and refined in this century by Cassirer 
or Jung or Northrop Frye, among a host of literary critics. 

It is more than likely that Arnold knew of Vico’s work, and 
knew of it early, Vico having been an influence on Thomas 
Arnold; and it is more than likely that he knew Max Miüller's 
philological studies fairly early, Müller being a close family friend 
(CP, III, p.495). But apart from these almost inevitable influences, 
Arnold, according to the diaries of 1845 to 1847, had been tracking 
the meaning of myth back from Bunsen' (also a family friend) 
through Creuzer Humboldt, and Herder,” through Berkeley,” 
Ralph Cudworth,* Bishop  Stillingfleet,? Joseph  Glanvill,", 
Bacon,” Saint Augustine, Plotinus, Tacitus, Plutarch, Hyginus, 
Cicero," to Plato and beyond to Homer. 

The view of myth, in general, that Arnold was acquainted with 
from his reading, the generally accepted nineteenth-century view, 
is that mythical story, a trans-cultural primitive phenomenon, is 
a form of knowledge, anthropomorphic in nature, and recording 
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man’s original significant experiences in nature and in time, in all 
the variety of these experiences. This view has of course two 
possible implications: that the concept of divinity in mythic story 
is merely an anthropomorphic projection, as Freud describes in 
The Future of An Illusion, from which no ontological inference 
can be made; or that myth is somehow a proof of something trans- 
cendent, revealed in symbol. One of the major problems for the 
nineteenth century was, says Joseph Campbell in The Masks of 
God, ‘whether such mythological themes as death and resurrection, 
the virgin birth, and creation from nothing should be rationally 
dismissed as mere vestiges of primitive ignorance (superstitions), 
or, on the contrary, interpreted as rendering values beyond the 
faculty of reason (transcendent symbols) . . .” 

Mill well sums up the first attitude towards myth, that of the 
sceptical empiricist, in his review of Grote’s History of Greece in 
the Edinburgh Review of 1846: ‘There is no more important 
element in the mind of Greece than the legends. They constituted 
the belief of the Greeks of the historical period, concerning their 
own past. They formed also the Grecian religion; and the religion 
of an early people is the groundwork of its primitive system of 
thought on all subjects.” When the intellect developed, the 
legends, says Mill, ‘in their obvious sense, were no longer credible; 
but it was necessary to find for them a meaning in which they 
could be believed . . . They were presented either as ordinary 
histories, coloured by poetic ornament, or allegories, in which 
moral instruction, physical knowledge, or esoteric religious doc- 
trines, were wrapt up’ (DD, II, pp.304-5). Mill continues: ‘The 
natural history of Polytheism is now well understood. Religion, 
though ex vi termini preternatural, is yet a theory for the explana- 
tion of nature; and generally runs parallel with the progress of 
human conceptions of that which it is intended to explain... The 
savage, drawing his idea of power from his own voluntary impulses, 
ascribes will and personality to every individual object in which he 
beholds a power beyond his control; and at once commences pro- 
piliating it by prayer and sacrifice . . > (DD, I, p.307). This 
personalization works in yet another way: ‘. . . Where natural 
objects are not thus strikingly individualised—where the mind can 
at once recognize, in a multitude of things, one and the same 
power affecting human interests—its tendency is not to deify the 
objects, but to place a deity over them, who, himself invisible, 
rules from a distance a whole class of phenomena... In Homer 
we find the transition completely effected from the worship of fire 
to that of the fire-god, Hephaestus’ (DD, II, p.308). ‘Assuredly, 
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says Mill, ‘these objects of worship were not conceived as ideas, 
but as persons, whose fundamental attributes, however, necessarily 
ran in close analogy, to those of the ideas which they embodied. 
Such is the primitive type of polytheism—a thing of no human 
invention, but, in the strictest sense of the word, natural and of 
spontaneous growth.’ 

Mill says that later poets and priests, for reasons of their own, 
*did invent stories concerning the gods, more or less connected or 
consistent with their original attributes, which stories became 
incorporated with religion; and the most popular deities were those 
concerning whom the most impressive stories had been feigned. 
But the legends did not make the religion; the basis of that was 
a bona fide personification and divinization of the occult causes of 
phenomena’ (DD, IL, pp.309-310). 

Baron Bunsen represents the other attitude to myth. The 
sceptical view that contends that mythological findings mean only 
that men poetized nature, he calls superficial and over-simple.? 
Influenced by German idealistic metaphysics, he sees mythology as 
the unification of the finite and infinite, the human and divine: 
Die Mythologie] will alle Sonderung und Beschrünkung des 
Endlichen im Unendlichen zur Anschauung bringen . . . Göttliches 
und Menschliches vor Allem soll verbunden werden, Geist und 
Natur’ (AeSW, Bk. V, Pt. I, $v:1, pp.49-50). 

He affirms the personification by the mythopoeic faculty of forces 
outside man, the seeing these forces as beings, not abstractions or 
concepts. But he considers this the primitive poetry of God and 
the workings of the universe, the great primordial epic of mankind : 
‘Die Mythologie . . . mit ihren Góttergeschichten und erdichteten 
Persönlichkeiten ist die Poesie des Gottesbewußtseins in der Welt 
. . . Die Ideen der mythologischen Religion werden nicht als 
Gedanken dargestellt, sondern als Wesen, denen gewisse Urkräfte 
beiwohnen, physiche und geistige: denn beide sind in dieser 
Betrachtungsweise unzertrennlich. Die mythologische Betrachtung 
ist das noch nicht geschiedene Ur-Epos und Ur-Drama der 
Menschheit’ (AeSW, Bk. V, Pt. I, $v:2, p.56). He continues: ‘Die 
Mythologie . . . oder das Ur-Epos und Ur-Drama der Menschheit 
von den góttlichen Dingen und den Anfängen der menschlichen, 
ist ein Gedicht, gewoben aus uranfünglichen Anschauungen, aus 
urweltlichen Erinnerungen und aus eigenen Erlebnissen’ (AeSW, 
Bk. V, Pt. I, V, p.60). 

But myth is more than the record of our original significant 
experience within the universe; it is the record of the meaning 
of being, of the conditions of human existence: ‘... Der Mensch 
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. . . der Urwelt, welcher das Dasein sich zu gestalten hat, [fühlt 
sich] in lebendigem Wechselverhdltnisse; er erkennt, oder ahnet 
wenigstens, in ihnen ewige Gesetze, verwandt mit denen, welche er 
in sich empfindet und in anderen beobachtet, als die Bedingungen 
des menschlichen Daseins’ (AeSW, Bk. V, Pt. I, $v:2, p.63).* 

Underlying both nineteenth-century views of myth, the empirical 
and the transcendental, there is the generally accepted notion that 
myth contains and retains and celebrates some special significant 
experience of man in relation to the alien universe, to nature and 
to time, that through the various stages of his development, he has 
been unwilling to let go, and has therefore incorporated into his 
religion and his poetry and kept there. 

What ideas Arnold gleaned from his reading in the 1840's only 
substantiated themselves in his further and more technical reading 
(CP, III, pp.494-514) in the 1860's for On The Study of Celtic 
Literature, originally four lectures delivered in 1865 and 1866. 
Here Arnold argues against the view that Welsh mediaeval litera- 
ture could not have pagan and mythic roots, and he argues for the 
view, consistent with what he knew of myth, that Welsh literature 
incorporated Druidic mythical material. Of the Red Book of 
Hergest and the Book of Ballynote, Arnold says, *. . . These docu- 
ments are what they claim to be, they hold what they pretend to 
hold, they touch the primitive world of which they profess to be 
the voice’ (CP, III, p.315). He continues: “What is Gwyn the son 
of Nudd ...? What is the wonderful mare of Teirnyon... ? 
Who is the mystic Arawn . .. ? These are no mediaeval per- 
sonages; they belong to an older, pagan, mythological world’ (CP, 
II, p.322). Arnold restates the mythopoeic nature and ‘natural 
connexion’ of the myths: ‘But any one who knows the set of 
modern mythological science towards astronomical and solar 
myths, a set which has already justified itself in many respects so 
victoriously, and which is so irresistible that one can hardly now 
look up at the sun without having the sensations of a moth;—that 
any one who knows this should find in the Welsh remains no trace 
of mythology is quite astounding’ (CP, III, p.321). 

Arnold’s interests in myth lead naturally to comparative 
mythology, as his essays, ‘A Persian Passion Play’ and ‘A Comment 
on Christmas’ show. Where his interests are more deeply religious 
and more rigorously moral, he extends his findings about myth to 
talk about notions of deity. For instance, in God and The Bible, 
in accepting the mythic anthropomorphisms as a poetic, not a 
scientific language, he contends that they are the expression of 
our experience of forces operating on us, as, for example, some 
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‘not ourselves’ that makes for righteousness. Unlike Mill, Arnold 
accepts the anthropomorphized predication of deity, not to refute 
its implications but to reinforce the notion of some power akin 
to God in the universe; and unlike Bunsen, he reinforces this 
notion not by some transcendental a priori, but by ‘proof’ that 
historical man actually felt the ‘not ourselves that makes for. 
righteousness’ operative in his world: 


... Men become aware from experience,—that source of all our 
knowledge,—they become aware of a law of righteousness. And 
to this law they attribute being. They say that the law of conduct, 
the eternal not ourselves which makes for righteousness, is, 
exists,—breathes, steps forth. That is to say, they give to the 
steadfast, unchanging, widely and deeply working operation 
which they perceive, figurative names borrowed from the 
principal and prominent operations of their own life (W, VIII, 
pp.87-88). 


He goes on to illustrate these workings by reference to Apollo: 


What was the Apollo of the religion of the Greeks? The law 
of intellectual beauty, the eternal not ourselves that makes for 
intellectual beauty. By a natural and quite explicable working 
of the human spirit, a heightened, glorified human being, think- 
ing and loving, came to stand for the operation of this power... 
On a fine and subtle scale [our . . . primitives] still carry on that 
personifying anthropomorphic process, native in man and 
ineradicable, which in all the early religions of the world we can 
see going forward on a scale gross and palpable. 

So it appears, that when we talk of the being of things, we 
use a fluid and literary expression, not a rigid and scientific one 
(W, VII, pp.89-90). 


Apollo and his meanings, his significance, enter into our 
literature as our moral and intellectual development continues : 


The great names of Hellenic religion, Zeus and Phoebus, come 
as everyone knows. from the sun and air, and point to a 
primordial time of nature-worship . .. But in those earliest days 
of Hellas . . . Apollo was not only tae nourisher of genius,—he 
was also the author of every higher moral effort. He was the 
prophet of his father Zeus, in the highest view of Zeus, as the 
source of the ideas of moral order and of right. For to this 
higher significance had Zeus and Phoebus,—those names derived 
merely from sun and air,—by this time risen... Soberness and 
righteousness. to which the words written up on the temple at 
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Delphi called all comers, were thus the primal rule of Hellenic 
religion. For a long while, in the great poets of Hellas, the power 
of this influence shows itself. From Pindar, Aeschylus, and 
Sophocles, may be quoted sentences as religious as those which 
we find in Job or Isaiah (W, VIII, pp.114-115). 


When Arnold says to Clough in 1852 that the religion and poetry 
of the ancients are one (CL, p.124), it is with full awareness that 
myth is the common factor to both. When he says in 1853, that 
the poet goes back to the mythical stories for his great or noble 
and significant actions, it is then with the knowledge that poetry 
historically grows out of mythic story" and that these ‘stories’ are 
the mythopoeic formulation of man’s experience of significance, 
his experiences of value, in the philosophic sense of that word, 
within the universe, that is, within nature and in time. Thus, these 
‘stories’ are the time-tested vehicles of human significance, and 
their continuing necessity to mankind makes them, as it were, 
‘subsist . . . in nature’, to use Arnold’s words of 1853, from which 
they may be imitated in poetry. 

To expand on this, some reference may be made to Northrop 
Frye. Frye defines myth in The Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton 
1957), as ‘a centripetal structure of meaning’, and in literary 
criticism, as a ‘structural organizing principle of literary form’ 
(p.341); and Arnold himself, though he uses such loose terms as 
‘great’ or ‘noble’ or ‘passionate’ or ‘significant action’ or ‘situation’ 
or ‘story’ in 1853, is not far from this view. His notions, if less 
precise, are broader. It is implicit in the Preface of 1853 that 
Arnold sees myth as a shape or a structure bearing and retaining 
original and permanent human significance. As a formulation of 
this value of man in the universe, myth is what the poet goes back 
to in his search for actions that have meaning for all men, for 
actions that move our common and permanent passions. Poetry, 
then, which Arnold says in 1853 is the imitation of a noble and 
significant action, of which the source is most probably myth, and 
which moves our permanent and common passions, is a celebration 
of nothing less than permanent human value, of what is existen- 
tially preserving as Vincent Buckley says™ Poetry is not a 
statement of human value or significance as Amold so clearly 
shows in ‘Literature and Science’. Philosophy can make such a 
statement. Poetry is the celebration of human significance. Or, to 
use Arnold's own words of 1853: “It is demanded . . . that [poetry] 
shall inspirit and rejoice the reader, that is shall convey a charm, 
and infuse delight. ... It is not enough that the poet should add 
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to the knowledge of men, it is required of him also that he should 
add to their happiness.’ 

The nature of this significance that poetry celebrates, Arnold 
tries to show more closely, as he moves beyond his early exclusive 
love of the Greeks and talking of myth to poetry that has no 
‘action’ as such. (With the knowledge of ‘depth psychology’ and 
much more anthropological and mythological work of the early 
decades of this century, the task has been perhaps easier for 
Northrop Frye, who has been able to attain almost scientific pre- 
cision of analysis and language . Next to him, Amold is bound to 
appear vague; but this is of necessity.} In the study of Maurice de 
Guérin, Arnold sees this significance as twofold: 


*. . . Poetry interprets in two ways; it interprets by expressing 
with magical felicity the physiognomy and movement of the 
outward world, and it interprets by expressing, with inspired 
conviction, the ideas and laws of the inward world of men’s 
moral and spiritual nature. In other words, poetry is 
interpretative by having natural magic in it, and by having moral 
profundity.’ 


And Arnold adds a startling last line: ‘In both ways it illum- 
inates man; it gives him a satisfying sense of reality; it reconciles 
him with himself and the universe’ (CP, III, p.33). This is not very 
far from what Frye says in The Educated Imagination (Bloom- 
ington 1964): “The world you want to live in is a human world, 
not an objective one: it’s not an environment but a home...’ 
(p.19). 

In the much later essay on Wordsworth, Arnold comes at the 
nature of the significance celebrated in poetry yet another way, for 
with Wordsworth he must deal with the obvious ideas implicit in 
the work. With Guérin this was unnecessary. Arnold suggests 
that poetry achieves its end by the application to a poem of the 
‘ideas’ ‘“On man, on nature, and on human life", here quoting 
Wordsworth (W, IV, p.103). He adds that this application (if it 
is not to be mere statement) must be under the ‘conditions immut- 
ably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth’ (loc. cit). 
In 'Literature and Science', his last lengthy statement of the nature 
of poetry, Arnold asserts poetry's superiority to philosophy and 
science, and in doing so, he asserts that poetry has to do with 
man’s ‘instinct for beauty’ and ‘instinct for conduct’ (W, IV, p.341). 
But however Arnold phrases it, and however generally he must do 
so, he sees poetry in all his major statements as a celebration of 
fundamental human value or significance. Throughout his passion 
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for the Greeks, his aversion to the Romantics, and his reconcilia- 
tion with the moderns, this idea is constant; and the 1853 Preface 
is an adequate preparation for it. 

The 1853 Preface is not what Dwight Culler says, a “deliberate 
but mistaken act of self-annihilation’. Nor is it what Alba Warren 
says, the mere ‘mask’ of a ' "sick" romantic’ which Arnold wore 
‘reasonably well’. Arnold was determined to write the preface 
and he wrote it against advice (CP, I, p.217). He knew what he 
meant in the Preface and he meant what he said and continued to 
say it the rest of his life. The Preface is not a mask. It is Arnold’s 
donnée. He came to rest upon a truth about the nature of poetry 
and human meaning which he found so secure that he shaped his 
critical views around it. 


NOTES 


1H. W Garrod, ‘Matthew Arnold’s 1853 Preface’, Review of English 
Studies, XVIII (July 1941), p.310; and Wm. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth 
Brooks, Literary Criticism. A Short History (London 1957), p.437. 

The Complete Prose Works of Matthew Arnold, ed. R H. Super (Ann 
Arbor, 1960-) I, p.3, hereafter cited in the text as CP. Further references 
to the 1853 Preface, however, are all to the Super edition and are not cited, 
References to The Works of Matthew Arnold (London 1903-1904) are cited 
in the text as W; The Letters of Matthew Arnold 1848-1888, ed. G. W. E. 
Russell (London 1901) as L; and The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur 
Hugh Clough, ed H. F. Lowry (Oxford 1932) as CL. 

* Literary Criticism A Short History (London 1957), p.437. See Mercedes 
C. Monjan's 'Matthew Arnold's Criticism: The Mythic Strain', Ph.D. 
dissertation ior the University of Pittsburgh, 1963, hereafter cited as 
Monjian Ph.D. 1963 Because she views Arnold from the point of view 
of modern myth criticism, Miss Monjian can make larger claims that can 
be made in this study. 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed (Cambridge 1911), p.129, column 2. 
James Kissane reviews the Victorian notions of myth, emphasising Ruskin, 
Pater and J. A. Symonds in ‘Victorian Mythology’, Victorian Studies, VII 
(September 1962), pp.5-28. He refers once to Arnold in a footnote (p.22), 
and his subject necessarily takes him to more specific works on myth than 
those Arnold attempted There is no mention of Baron Bunsen. Mercedes 
Monjian’s study does not deal with the reading of 1845-1847. She says 
that Arnold “does not specifically delve into anthropological backgrounds 
and primitive thought patterns, but his generalizations amount to substan- 
tially the same thing as those of the later critics who do" (Monjian Ph.D. 
1963, p.27) 

$ See Kenneth Allott, ‘Matthew Arnold’s Reading-Lists in Three Early 
Diaries’, Victorian Studies, 11 (March 1959), pp.254-266, hereafter cited as 
‘Reading 1845-1847’. D. G. Osbourne, Jr. (‘Matthew Arnold. 1843-1849. 
A Study of the Yale Manuscript’, Ph.D. Dissertation for University of 
Rochester, 1963, pp.194-195, ftn.28) feels that this reading indicates a ‘con- 
scientious effort to test thoroughly the case for Orthodoxy) A, J Lubell 
in ‘Matthew Arnold: Between Two Worlds’, Modern Language Quarterly, 
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XXII (September 1961), pp 252-261, feels that this early reading indicates 
a seriousness about idealistic philosophies. 

€ Paul W. Day, Matthew Arnold and the Philosophy of Vico (Auckland, 
N.Z. 1964) passim. 

TC, C. J. Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte was being pub- 
lished in Hamburg, Books 1-3, in. 1844-1845 and Books 4-5 in Gotha in 
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‘BUT THE FIGHT! WITH RESPECT TO THE 
FIGHT, WHAT SHALL I SAY? 


IAN R. MAXWELL 


University of Melbourne 


On George Borrow, the Oxford Companion gives all we ask of it 
—the facts in brief and the accepted view: 


His novels have a peculiar picaresque quality, graphically 
presenting a succession of gypsies, rogues, strange characters, 
and adventures of all kinds, the whole permeated with the spirit 
of ‘the wind on the heath’ and the unconventional. 


This was certainly orthodox when published. Some readers might 
have balked at the word ‘novel’ or found the picaresque quality 
‘peculiar’ enough to suggest reclassification; and all would of 
course have agreed that Lavengro (to say nothing of the other 
‘novels’) was an imaginative auto-biography of sorts. But they 
would still have seen it as a ‘succession’ of graphic scenes, with 
the implication (1) that these were largely external to the self- 
portrait that should presumably have made the body of the book, 
and (2) that they were a mere succession, unorganized except 
by a somewhat dishevelled indwelling spirit. 

It is now easier to see in Lavengro a kind of imaginative 
organization that was too new to be understood in 1851. My own 
view of its structural art was summarily indicated (Australian 
English Association, Offprint 27) in 1937. In 1949 J. E. Tilford 
(The Formal Artistry of Lavengro-Romany Rye’, PMLA, vol. 
Ixiv, pp.369-84) traced recurrent themes and emphasized the 
inwardness of the book. In 1956 Professor René Fréchet (George 
Borrow: sa Vie—son Cuvre, pp.222-5) writes perceptively of 
Lavengro as a symphony dependent on dream and symbol. But, 
so far as I know, its narrative form has not yet been examined. 

I shall look at the first part of the book, especially the sequence 
leading up to the climax in Chapter 26, in order to see Borrow 
working (in the 'forties) towards a type of structure based very 
little on plot, rather on an elaborate pattern of impressions. But 
may I postpone the main enquiry for a moment? There are two 
or three questions that should be asked at the outset, since the 
answers may affect our whole approach to the book. 

First, what sort of interpretation does Borrow's favourite and 
peculiar narrative method invite? 
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It is his way to present scenes as though for their own sudden 
sakes, with seeming disregard of any main narrative outline. (Thus, 
chapters 51-7 are crucial for the Life, but who thinks of that while 
the thimble-rigger plies his trade, or Tawno Chikno quotes his 
‘wise man in Brummagen’?). We may take it that this comes in 
part from Borrow’s odd background. His schoolboy story-telling 
may help to account for passages where he writes like a sports 
broadcaster of genius; and Defoe, his first love, had taken him 
deep into the eighteenth century. But he was also steeped in ballad 
and saga, which share Alice’s love of ‘pictures and conversations’ 
and expect their audience to put two and two together. How many 
sagas Borrow knew I cannot say; but he often refers to Icelandic 
as well as Danish literature; and his judgment (Wild Wales, ch. 28) 
of the ‘admirably terse’ style of Njáls Saga, together with his dis- 
cerning praise (Lavengro, ch. 36) of Newgate rogues for their 
mastery of a ‘plain story’, suggests that he learnt from his reading, 
as Burns learnt (more than his literary friends could perceive) 
from his study of folk-song. But this would make a separate 
enquiry. Borrow’s knowledge of sagas was certainly enough to 
account for the dramatic reticence of his conversations (which are 
said to be unique in English) and for his practice of projecting 
scenes, round and striking in themselves, but often oblique in their 
bearings. In a travel-book like The Bible in Spain we might accept 
a succession of scenes, as we do the modern wayfarer’s coloured 
slides: in an imaginative auto-biography like Lavengro we hardly 
expect a crew of rogues and vagabonds to steal the show. 

Chapter 1 gives a clue to Borrow’s method. He pictures his 
mother, as in his reverie he recalls her, sitting in her shady par- 
lour at the end of the retired court, the cares of life behind her, 
the vanities and vexations of youth; in her heart is the peace 
that passes understanding, and this peace of the spirit is somehow 
one with the hum of the kettle and the purring of the immense 
Angola looking up with its almost human eyes. 

‘No more earthly cares and affections now, my mother? Yes, 
one!’ The sound of a hoof is heard far off; it draws nearer; the 
clatter grows in the street; the door below is opened, there is a 
foot on the stair, a hand on the latch. As the door opens, we 
look to see who enters ... But it is we who enter: ‘there is a 
reflection in the mirror behind thee, a travelling hat, a grey head, 
a sunburnt face. My dearest Son! My darling Mother!’ We look 
to see Lavengro, but find ourselves seeing with his eyes. 

What we see in the mirror has its meaning—the hard-riding 
‘wanderer’, early grey and weatherbeaten, is quest and unfulfilment 
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entering suddenly upon the mother’s peace. But only in the mirror 
are we allowed to see this. The shift in viewpoint is deliberate. On 
the next page Borrow drily declines to paint his own portrait, 
supposing that, as to his present appearance, the reader ‘will be 
content with that flitting glimpse in the mirror’, and adding that 
in childhood ‘I never looked into mirrors’. His refusal to be his 
own sitter suggests that, at his best, he may invite us to look with 
him rather than at him. 

A comparison may help to make the point. Chapter 21 of David 
Copperfield introduces the respectable and sinister man-servant 
Littimer, who every morning brings young David ‘that reproachful 
shaving-water’ and pins him in the same conversational routine. 
‘I am particular about this man,’ says David, ‘because he made a 
particular effect on me at that time, and also because of what 
happened thereafter.’ We are told that the man is David’s mirror 
(‘I felt particularly young in this man's presence — I became, as 
our smaller poets sing, “a boy again""); we are told he is to be 
important in the story; and his respectability is brought out with 
delicious comic elaboration. No one could miss a point! To see 
the same thing done another way, take George's visit to Joey's 
London dog-pit (Lavengro, ch. 35). ‘Glad to see you, sir! —want 
a dog?' A conversation is reported in which Joey wipes the floor 
with the naive George. The spotlight is on Joey—and yet, looking 
back, one realizes that in every word one has been sharing the 
experience of the raw lad not long up from the provinces who has 
had it put all over him by the flash cockney. 

We shall often have to see George mirrored without comment 
in his experiences, and on the whole I agree with J. H. Shorthouse 
that the seemingly irrelevant incidents 'all leave a carefully marked 
result on his own mind.’ One must be alert to see these as brush- 
strokes in a portrait of the artist as a young man; but, equally, 
one must not see them only in this way. Borrow seems to observe 
what I have elsewhere ventured to call 'the principle of the 
integrity of episodes’ (‘Pattern in Njáls Saga’, Saga-Book vol. xv, 
pp.33-6) He would have insisted that the episodes have a life of 
their own, and that no ruthlessly analytical study of Lavengro 
himself should put his fascinating reminiscences in the shade. 

Secondly—to avoid false expectations—we may ask what kind 
of book this is. 

A. certain air of wilful vagabondage is part of its character, and 
it has nothing that could be called a plot .It has a beginning, 
perhaps a middle, but it defiantly declines to make an end. Quite 
possibly it began in one way and petered out in another. Yet its 
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imaginative coherence distinguishes it in kind from a Gil Blas or 
a Roderick Random and it seems to promise something other than 
a well-tailored narrative. Borrow describes it in his preface as ‘a 
dream, partly of study, partly of adventure’. This may be merely 
a claim for imaginative freedom, or a hint of something aimless 
and unreal in his early life. Yet the word ‘dream’ is suggestive. 
The opening of Chapter 16—'I was standing on the castle hill in 
the midst of a fair of horses'——has the dream feeling of being in 
a place without having got there; and this is but one striking 
instance of a characteristic apparitional quality. Memory leaps 
to reveal the horseman of Chapter 5 standing now at the gallows, 
‘jerking his head to the right and left with the same fierce and 
under glance’; or, on the verge of Wales (ch. 80), comes the sudden 
question, ‘Dost thou see that man in the ford?'—and we turn back 
from salvation with Mr Petulengro. We might say that Borrow 
likes to rid experiences of their chronological scaffolding and 
dream them again out of the blue. Similarly, he keeps his own 
world at a remove from the common map. “The venerable old 
city (Norwich), his nearest approach to a home, is never named; 
London itself is by preference the ‘Big City’, the ‘Boro Foros’; 
and indeed the book’s first sentence prepares one for topographical 
reticence. This man (whose claim that he could never forget any- 
thing is confirmed by his tutor William Taylor) can even say: 
‘These words were uttered in a place called —, in the north, or on 
the road to the north’—a slap in the inquisitive reader's face. 
Borrow would have understood a remark in a book published in 
the same year as his own: ‘It is not down on any map, true places 
never are’ (Moby Dick, ch.12). The Norwich that you or I or 
any of his contemporaries knew was not his ‘old city. A man 
must dream out his life story for himself. 

A structure not yoked to straight narrative is suggested in the 
first couple of chapters, which, as Tilford shows, state a number 
of main themes. Apart from the impressions (intimate to his own 
life) of his parents and elder brother, there is the theme of pugil- 
ism with its associated values, ‘the venerable old city’, the wander- 
ing life, the horrors, the outcast race, the viper in the lane, the 
Dane’s skull. One might compare Borrow with Proust, but better 
with De Quincey, who speaks in his Autobiography of the things 
that first ‘left stings in my memory’, and coins the word ‘involute’ 
to denote an experience that sinks into the mind and is, as it 
were, orchestrated with the later life—as his childhood association 
of summer with death sounds again, with fuller chords, on that 
Indian summer day when for the first time he approaches the 
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dreadful metropolis of London. Borrow is doing much the same 
thing, and these chapters foreshadow the character of the book. 
Anyone, for example, who cares to plot the rhythmic reappear- 
ances of Mr Petulengro, relating them to the progress of the Life, 
should see that this no picaresque personage bobbing into the plot 
and out again. Jasper permeates the book, because he is part 
of its essence and part of George’s mind. 

Lastly, we may ask whether Borrow really concerned himself 
with artistic unity. 

In a letter written (5/2/1844, to John Murray) while he was 
grappling with his materials, he says he has ‘plenty of scenes and 
dialogues connected with my Life, quite equal to anything in the 
Bible in Spain. The great difficulty, however, is to blend them all 
into a symmetrical whole’ (W. I. Knapp. George Borrow, vol. ii, 
p.12). Of course, Lavengro never became ‘a symmetrical whole’, 
as the word ‘blend’ might suggest. But two things are clear. One 
is that Borrow did think of scenes and dialogues (of which some 
lists survive} as his bricks. The other is that he knew it would 
be hard to make one building of them. If he saw the problem, it 
seems unlikely either that he decided to do nothing whatever about 
it, or that he made the attempt and failed without leaving a trace. 
It is not usually the failures that leave no trace. 

* * x 


Lavengro was published as a three-decker. 

Volume I (to which T shall return) covers George’s early life 
with the family and closes (ch. 28) with Captain Borrow’s death 
in the arms of the younger son he had not understood. 

Volume II (chs. 29-67) begins: ‘One-and-ninepence, sir, or the 
things which you have brought with you will be taken away from 
you'—the world’s first challenge, to which a clenched fist is the 
countersign. The main theme is George’s attempt to make a 
literary living (i.e., to find freedom and scope for his powers) in 
London. He fails; but, after a desperate effort and a significant 
refusal of help, he makes enough to escape and begin his wander- 
ings. The last we see of him in this volume is a backward look at 
the neurotic successful author who touches against the evil chance: 


‘He has been touching,’ said I as I proceeded on my way; 
‘I wonder what was the evil chance he meant to baffle.’ 


We note that George has himself been a toucher, that his interests 
and ambitions are pretty much those of the author, with whom he 
identifies himself in a dream, and that this episode closes the 
account of his attempt at authorship. 
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Volume III marks a new phase. George, lately a free hiker, 
now commits himself; he buys a cart and pony and sets up as a 
tinker, once again accepting responsibility for keeping himself. For 
the moment he holds his own, yet the search for his true way of 
life must go on, and within the chosen period it can come to no 
end. We go to sleep in Lavengro, wake next morning in The 
Romany Rye, proceed with the Life, hear some good tales by the 
way, and arrive at the last words: ‘I shouldn’t wonder . . . if Mr 
Petulengro and Tawno Chikno came originally from India. I think 
PH go there.’ 

Thus the volumes mark distinct phases and suggest an outline 
whose final effect is suggestive, not conclusive. Since ‘his tale is 
not yet finished’ (Romany Rye, App., ch. 1), we may expect some 
loosening as it goes on. We know, too, that Borrow had years of 
trouble with it, that he published late under pressure, and that 
he finally made two books of it instead cf one. I shall therefore 
stick to Volume I, where the moulding work seems clearest. 


* ik + 


We had better start with the goal in view. Captain Borrow’s 
death, which ends the volume and George’s tutelage, also knots off 
a main strand in the pattern. There had always been tension 
between father and son. George is an ‘outsider’ who would fit 
easily into Colin Wilson’s book of that name; the Captain is an 
heroic, gentle ‘square’, far too deeply committed to military dis- 
cipline, respectability, and gospel truth to understand his younger 
son. We laugh at his horror of Irish, his simple faith in Lilly’s 
Grammar; but he was not altogether wrong about Lilly, and in 
that wonderful scene (ch. 27) where he reproves George for wasting 
his time on Armenian, the irony plays on the son and man’s nature 
rather than the father. There is something essentially right about 
this fine old man, and George knows it. He treasures his father’s 
fighting prowess, respects his standards, regrets estrangement from 
him. The old man’s death was a release, but also a kind of 
amputation. 

This death rightly ends the volume: it is not its dramatic 
climax. That comes with the big fight in Chapter 26. As well as 
I can remember, it was this scene—rising so high above its foun- 
dations in fact—that fanned my curiosity about the book's struc- 
ture. For the present, however, I simply note the facts of which 
Borrow makes elaborate use in chapters 24 and 26: 


1. Soon after 20th May, 1820, Borrow walked 16 miles and back 
to deliver £1,000 to Mr Petre J.P., and was present at the 
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interview between the magistrate and the ‘sporting gentleman of 
my acquaintance’—in historical fact, the murderer John Thurtell 
(hanged 9/1/24) In Borrow’s Celebrated Trials (ài, 524 ff.) 
Thurtell is described with devouring physical precision; in 
Lavenero he is the (unnamed) Hanged Man in his third avatar. 
2. On 17th July, 1820, at North Walsham, 16 miles from Nor- 
wich, Ned Painter (Norwich) knocked out Tom Oliver (London) 
before a crowd of 20,000 or more. The main fight, which was 
soon over, was followed by one between the middleweights 
Sampson (‘the Birmingham Boy’) and Jack Martin (‘Baker’, or 
‘Master of the Rolls’). Local papers (cited in notes to John 
Murray’s definitive edition of Lavengro) report ‘a tremendous 
black cloud’ followed by drenching rain; and Miles (Pugilistica, 
vol. i, p.406) says that by round 19 the rain was coming down 
in torrents. Sampson was defeated ten rounds later. 


We may now ask how the narrative leads up to the magistrate, 
the murderer, the fight, the storm—remembering that (in the book) 
these form a prelude to the final act between father and son. 

The first two chapters are preliminary. From the background 
of place and kin emerges the boy—dark in mind, shut off from 
others, brooding and afraid, though the Jew pedlar’s prophecy and 
the mother’s hopes look to better things. Chapter 2 adds early 
memories that, like De Quincey’s ‘involutes’, become growing- 
points in the mind: ‘I never forgot the Daneman’s skull; like the 
apparition of the viper in the sandy lane, it dwelt in the mind of 
the boy, offering copious food for the exercise of imagination.’ 
The last words of the chapter (‘stirring times, . . . the days of my 
boyhood’) ring with nostalgic bravery, and the aboriginal darkness 
begins to glimmer; yet we note that these awakening incidents— 
the viper, the skull, sickness, movements of troops and ships— 
leave him personally isolated. Languages may perhaps bring him 
closer to other people. 

Now begins something more like a story. I shall divide it into 
three main phases. 


1. Awakening (chs 3-13: 1809-16) 


A quiet beginning. The six-year-old is back in his birthplace, 
‘pretty, quiet D—, thou pattern of an English country town’—all 
English, quiet, respectable, and very like the Captain. The boy is 
beginning to develop. He has been a sun-basker, a sky-gazer, lost 
in wordless musings, cut off from knowledge and company. It is 
the illustrations of Robinson Crusoe that fire his curiosity; and 
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the book itself, which he comes to know almost by heart, first 
leads him to ‘the paths of knowledge’. His first real impressions 
of religion are bound up with memories of the fine old rector, the 
clerk (a veteran of Bunker’s Hill), and the ‘venerable liturgy’ of 
the English church—his father’s church. But Chapter 3 closes with 
a move, the family’s marshy journey to Peterborough en route for 
Norman Cross, whence they will proceed to Scotland and Ireland. 
The wandering life and the life of the mind go together. 

Chapter 4 leads out of the barracks gate to the open heath. It 
might be entitled ‘Catching Frenchmen—catching vipers’, for it 
ends with the king of the French and the king of the Vipers both 
concerned for their imprisoned subjects. The old man with his 
bag of writhing reptiles may be as uncompassionate as the Cap- 
tain’s soldiers guarding the casernes; yet snake-charming is a 
symbol of the boy's powers, now growing in this lonely out-of- 
doors life. His wanderings lead (ch. 5) to the gypsy dealers in 
bad money, whom he overawes with his tame viper. To them he 
is no backward boy, but rather ‘fly to everything’; and when he 
says, “Yes, I am one of them’ (he meaning the soldiers, they under- 
standing the hidden folk) we wonder which sense is nearer the 
mark. The bad money and the glimpse of Nat (first of the Hanged 
Men) spell wrong and danger; yet there is something winning about 
this life, and the boy Jasper’s farewell ties a fast knot: ‘Goodbye, 
Sap, I dare say we shall meet again, remember we are brothers, 
two gentle brothers.’ 

This pair of chapters shows George moving away from his 
father towards a life apart, not over canny, linked with the gypsies. 

Chapter 6 renews the pressure of the establishment. George 
must leave the heath for formal education. He commences linguist 
by learning Lilly’s Latin Grammar, and in time (to his father’s 
astonished gratification) gets it all by heart—a pure feat of rote 
memory, but ‘never mind, I understand it all now. Lilly fitly 
introduces the school where every boy has his fixed seat, and the 
bell (silenced, indirectly, by George) rules his comings in and his 
goings out. Empty instruction—no real knowledge! And so, when 
the family moves north, George trails along in dumb ignorance 
of everything about him—until they come to the broad greenish 
waters of Tweed. Here Scandinavian memories throng the author’s 
mind; and the boy, strangely excited, throws himself to the ground 
like him who lay on enchanted Elvir Hill: ‘Surely the elves and 
genii of the place were conversing, by some inscrutable means, 
with the principle of intelligence lurking within the poor unculti- 
vated clod? Reproached for his ignorance, he learns the name of 
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the river, which he will never forget. This awakening is the prelude 
to his experience of lands beyond England. 

Chapter 7 places them in Scotland, ‘at Edinburgh, or rather in 
the Castle’. The Captain is of the Castle—he would have the Scots 
forced by statute to speak good English—but George is open- 
minded. Outgrowing his parrot grammar, he acquires ‘a consider- 
able insight into the Latin tongue’, but also, to his parents’ dismay, 
‘a thorough proficiency in the Scotch’. In the furious bickers of 
Old vs. New Town he sees ‘wild Davy’ (Haggart, second of the 
Hanged Men) display his astonishing strength, agility, and fighting 
spirit. George, now ‘a daring cragsman’ (ch. 8), meets him on 
a ledge of the Castle Rock, and at this dizzy height realizes the 
desperate ambition that could make Davy a hero—or the robber 
and murderer he was to become. In this mirror George glimpses 
his own potentialities, and his second gallowsbird wins a 
sympathetic admiration denied to the ‘notorious malefactor’ Nat 
(ch. 5). | 

‘Onwards, onwards!’ These first words (ch. 9: autumn 1815) 
hurry to Ireland. Borrow gives 4 chapters to his 9 months in 
Ireland—only 2 to his 15 months in Scotland, and not a word of 
his intermediate year at Norwich. The ‘old city’ must bide its due 
time. 

What Ireland meant to him is summed up in its language, whose 
significance is delicately marked at the outset. From Cork they 
pass through country ‘pretty but tame’. It grows wilder on the 
second day’s march, and at a wayside hovel George asks an old 
woman for water. Guessing what he wants, she brings him a pip- 
kin of refreshing sour milk, but shakes her head at the offered 
penny, smiles, pats his face, and murmurs something ‘in a tongue 
which I did not understand.’ The unknown tongue invites under- 
standing; but next moment the Captain is cursing the vile jargon 
he has heard shrieked among sticks and stones in London’s Irish- 
town: ‘I liked the Irish least of all, it sounded so horrid, especially 
as J did not understand it.’ 

‘A queer tongue,’ said I, ‘I wonder if I could learn it! Not that 
George flatly opposes his father. He has already made a stout 
defence of the Protestant Irish bigot. Later (ch. 11), he says that 
he sometimes turns up his nose at Irish now when he hears it in 
the streets, and his old love of it is not fully accounted for: it is 
strange and mysterious, belongs neither to school nor drawingroom 
but to waste places and cutthroat kens. But his art goes deeper 
than his comment. The kindness of the wayside wife, or his own 
eager interest in Murtagh’s life, tells us more. It is Irish that 
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makes him free of ‘the stranger’s stone’ in any Templemore cabin 
and finds him a voice for the outlaw on the bog or the crone 
in ‘the accursed house of Cromwell’; and Irish was to be his 
‘stepping-stone to other languages’. Thus it stands for departure 
from his father’s way, freedom to range in a ‘fly-away country’ 
where as yet he needs no plan or goal. Chapter 13 (the Irish Cob) 
expresses his physical and spiritual exhilaration, his finding of 
himself in activity; and the horse-witch at the end has his meaning 
too. Just as Irish was the key to a new world of men, the whisper- 
ing smith gave him the wave-length of brutes. One recalls the 
comment (ch.2) on snake-charming: ‘Philosophy can explain 
many strange things, but there are some which are a far pitch 
above her, and this is one.’ A sense of things beyond the grasp 
of reason goes deep in Borrow and adds a touch of mystery to his 
discovery of a new land, a new chart for the mind. 


2. What Calling? (chs 14-23) 


Chapter 14 is cardinal, as its first words hint: ‘From the wild 
scenes which I have attempted to describe in the latter pages I 
must now transport the reader to others of a widely different 
character. Respectable Norwich is set against the backdrop of 
wild Ireland. Blossom is over, it is time to think of fruit. 

The chapter is tripartite. It begins with praise of the 'fine old 
city with its good Anglo-Danish blood, its buildings and gardens, 
its firm Protestant faith, its heroic son Nelson. It is the father's 
city—to which the son pays tribute. 

Next (for the first but not the last time) we hear his parents 
discussing George: 


‘I sent him to school to learn Greek, and he picked up Irish.’ 
‘And Greek as well, said my mother. 


Prospects are bad. Europe is now (1816) at peace, and there is no 
commission for the brilliant and winning elder brother. What can 
George expect? He takes naturally to ‘the language of papists 
and rebels’ and is now learning others, respectable indeed, but not 
of the slightest use. His career is becoming a problem. 

The third section turns inward. George himself corroborates his 
father. He is idle, and finds idleness boring—he knows, better 
than his father, that he has failed to find himself. Languages, he 
admits, are a kind of escape, and his excuse is that, ‘having noth- 
ing better to do, I followed the only course suited to my genius 
which appeared open to me.’ His career, then, must suit his 
genius—but what can it be? The best he can do for the moment 
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is to buy a ‘tessara-glot grammar’ and find an exiled priest to help 
him with French and Italian. 

Chapters 15-23 lead up to the time when George, now a law 
clerk, delivers a thousand pounds to the magistrate and sees the 
big fight. A great deal of his inner life is plainly set down. His 
half-hearted fishing and shooting round Norwich are a measure 
of his frustration; he cordially agrees with his father that he is 
‘not fitted by nature to cut a respectable figure at an English 
university’; and a young man who tells a learned archdeacon that 
Ab Gwilym beats Ovid hollow is obviously not cut out for an 
office. Moreover, a nearly fatal illness has left him drained of 
spirits, subject to fits of the horrors, and deeply aware of that 
*dark principle' which may be his appointed spur to high achieve- 
ment. But his energies flag. He is now (ch. 22) losing interest in 
all his old pursuits and even yawning over Ab Gwilym—until he 
gets hold of a wood-bound vellum of old Danish ballads. He 
now shakes off his lethargy, buys a Danish bible ‘to learn Danish 
by'—'and may be to learn thy duty’, says the Antinomian preacher 
—and in less than a month can read the old book after a fashion. 
This is a wry triumph. Mastering Danish gives him a new lease 
of life but is no more than a shot in the arm. We know all too 
well that languages are, at least in part, an escape from the 
problem of living. Danish enables him to escape again—for a 
time. 

I have been trying merely to give a rough impression of this 
phase of the Life without mentioning the most memorable scenes. 
There are a number of these, and they form a relevant sequence. 
In each, an older man’s settled way of life is presented to the 
young man who is still in the dark. They are glimpses of possible 
futures. 

There are two such glimpses in Chapter 15. In the first, the 
French priest predicts that George will be a great philologist, and 
is shocked when George prefers to be a poet like Dante, that 
vagabond whose ‘bad tongue’ got him into trouble: if one must be 
a poet, why not emulate the rich and respected M. Boileau? The 
spotlight is on the priest (as on Joey in his dog-pit), but George 
rejects his view explicitly enough. Later in the chapter, the Quaker 
banker reproves George for his cruel fishing, but offers him the 
run of a fine library and help with Hebrew. George hardly knows 
why he neglects this eligible offer, but we may guess his reasons. 
The banker is the epitome of success—young, handsome, intelli- 
gent, happily married, with gilt-edged securities both in heaven 
and on earth—but he is just as staid as the respected M. Boileau. 
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George may have his regrets (T might have learned much wisdom 
and righteousness from those calm, quiet lips’), but in fact he falls 
in with ‘other guess companions’. 

These are the gypsies (chs. 16-7). A ‘kind of consciousness’ of 
his gypsy brother’s presence comes to George before he sees him 
at the horse fair, and their meeting is something more than fortui- 
tous. Jasper is (in the book) a year or two the elder and already 
a husband and father, a crack boxer, a man of property, and the 
Pharoah of his tribe. 

‘Then you are a king.’ 

‘Chachipen Pal. [Truth, brother] 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

‘Where are your languages? you want two things, brother; 

mother sense, and gentle Rommany.’ 

"What makes you think I want sense?’ 

“That, being so old, you can’t guide yourself.’ 

‘I can read Dante, Jasper.’ 

‘Annan, brother.’ 

‘I can charm snakes, Jasper.’ 

‘I know you can, brother.’ 

‘Yes, and horses too; bring me the most vicious in the land, if I 

whisper, he'll be tame.’ 

"Ihe more shame for you—a snake-charmer, a horse-witch— 

and a lil-reader—yet you can't shift for yourself. I laugh at you, 

brother.’ 
George displays his poor accomplishments, but his mirror is un- 
flattering. He feels promise in ‘gentle Rommany’ and the life of 
the tents, to which all but the terrible Mrs Herne would welcome 
him. Yet danger, not from Mrs Herne alone, is obliquely hinted: 


‘I call God Duvel, brother.’ 

‘It sounds very like Devil.’ 

‘It doth, brother, it doth.’ 

The “gentleman lawyer of the old school’ (ch. 19) is seen with 
affectionate admiration but offers no future for George: a blast 
on the Ab Gwilym trumpet disposes of him. More important are 
the tributes to John and the Captain (ch. 19), which mirror George’s 
own ambition and deep uncertainty. The scene with his elder 
brother is one of the most revealing, though not one of the best. 
John (now studying art) is off to Rome with £150 in his pocket 
to see the world’s greatest picture, Raphael's Transfiguration. 
Every step of the way is already in his eye; his whole mind is bent 
upon that picture; and George breaks into an apostrophe: 
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O ye gifted ones, follow your calling, . . . follow resolutely the 
one straight path before you, . . . bound along if you can; if 
not, on hands and knees follow it; perish in it if needful; but 
you need not fear that; no one ever yet died in the true path of 
his calling before he had attained the pinnacle. Turn into other 
paths, and for a momentary advantage or gratification you have 
sold your inheritance, your immortality. You will never be 
heard of after death. 


It is his own crude ambition, which is also the master purpose of 
the artist, that speaks here; and, equally, his criticisms of his 
brother reflect himself. John's weakness (perhaps his strength?) 
may be a lack of 'dogged perseverance' to back up his talent and 
enthusiasm—and then, why go to Rome when he has the English 
master Crome in Norwich? ‘England against the world!'—the 
reiterated phrase is absurdly insular, yet it means much: George 
must convince himself that perseverance will carry him through, 
even if he has nothing much in his pocket and no hope of crossing 
the Channel. 

All these scenes explore ‘the true path of his calling’. 

Chapter 23 presents the balance-sheet as it stands before the 
big fight. It is an interview actually antedated by a year or more— 
between ‘a very young man’ and ‘an elderly individual’ (George 
and his tutor William Taylor}. Fruit and wine on the table and 
a smoke-dried nude (‘a masterpiece of the Flemish school’) over 
the mantelpiece indicate new cultural surroundings. The elderly 
man puffs a long clay pipe, but the young one, whose hair is going 
grey, could never learn to smoke—no bromides for him! Taylor 
admires everything German, except Goethe; but George thinks 
the Germans cannot hold a candle to Shakespeare. And now 
much comes out directly. George has taken to Gibbon, lost his 
faith, grieved his sick father, meditated suicide. He looks to the 
learned rationalist who weighs each word so calmly, but gets 
little for his pains: 


‘I have always loved the truth, and sought it; if I have not found 
it, the greater my misfortune.’ 

‘Are you happy?’ said the younger man. 

“Why, no! ... 


Hence he sometimes doubts the truth of his opinions and thinks 
his life a failure on the whole; yet ‘I think there are three things 
which I may safely venture to press upon you.’ The first two are 
certainly safe enough—and the third? 
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‘The third thing which I would wish to press upon you—’ 
‘Yes,’ said the young man eagerly bending forward. 

‘Is— and here the elderly individual laid down his pipe upon 
the table—that it will be as well to go on improving yourself 
in German.’ | 


So the chapter ends. George asks for bread and gets three small 
stones. That last ironic touch is cutting . He has by this time 
improved himself in a dozen languages, and they have turned out 
to be boltholes or stopgaps. The elderly rationalist—ominous of 
George's own career if he takes this path—has sought truth all 
his life, and all for nothing! He cannot help his pupil to find 
‘the true path of his calling’. 


3. Climax (chs. 24-6) 


'Holloa, master! can you tell us where the fight is likely to 
be?' Chapter 24 opens with this enquiry shouted from the door 
of an alehouse on the way to the magistrate's. But George cannot 
tell, and even a May morning cannot keep his mind off that other 
question which has been troubling him of late, “What is truth?’ 
—by which we must understand, not a systematic philosophy, but 
rather 'the true path of his calling', the faith and purpose that can 
make life meaningful. 

The magistrate, ‘a genuine old English gentleman’ with a good 
cellar, leaves the room, when business is done, to fetch a glass 
of madeira. 


I looked round the room, and, seeing nothing that promised 
me much amusement, I sat down, and fell again into my former 
train of thought. ‘What is truth?’ said I. 

"Here it is,' said the magistrate, returning at the end of a quarter 
of an hour, followed by the servant, with a tray: 'Here's the 
true thing, or I am no judge, far less a justice . It has been thirty 
years in my cellar last Christmas’. 


The word-play shows that the magistrate is indeed offering one 
‘true path’ for a man—and a good one too. He reads Greek, is 
interested in scholarship and philology, follows boxing and has 
seen the Game Chicken beat Gully. His snatch of song gives the 
ingredients of a good life—venison and old wine, a gentle wife, 
an Arabic book, a Norfolk cob, good health, a shady house by 
the river—and ends with the line: 


Though I should live for a hundred years, for death I would 
not call. 
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The Arabic book, the cob, the shady house by water (like his own 
house at Oulton), and all the talk of Greek and philology and 
boxing, suggest a life of athletic scholarship that might have suited 
George down to the ground—except that it has no place for 
ambition, fame, or ‘the dark principle’. 

Whereupon, enter the murderer. 

This pale, theatrical athlete, with prizefighter in tow, asks the 
loan of a field for the fight. After some misunderstanding, Petre 
explains that, as a magistrate, he cannot openly countenance a 
prizefight. — ‘Magistrate! Then fare ye well for a green-coated 
buffer and a Harmanbeck’; and down stairs goes the visitor with 
a passing nod to George. 


‘Who is that man?’ said my friend, turning towards me. 

‘A sporting gentleman, well known in the place from which I 
come.’ 

‘He appeared to know you.’ 

‘I have occasionally put on the gloves with him.’ 

‘What is his name?’ 


So the chapter ends. The name is scored out in the manuscript 
—wisely, for Thurtell’s had been a cause célébre and topicality was 
not wanted here. Thurtell is the third Hanged Man—the Outsider 
who plays for the last desperate stake—and it was better to leave 
him nameless. His parting insult hints at his lawlessness, but it is 
only a hint. His fate is still in hiding. 

Chapter 23 (analyzed by Tilford, but in isolation from its 
context) is in three parts. 

In the first, the question ‘What is truth?’ is raised again. George 
is lost in ‘a dreary labyrinth of doubt’, but his doubts have little 
Christian savour. He asks how he can believe in anything to 
make life worth living, of what use is anything he has done or 
can do, can he make his name live a thousand years? Naked 
ambition, so often indicated elsewhere, overshadows the more 
general enquiry; and when he doubts the difference between ‘crime 
and virtue’, the rejection of virtue’s true antonym is worth noting. 
One recalls the comment (ch. 5) on the first of the three Hanged 
Men: ‘Oh, crime and virtue, virtue and crime! It was old John 
Newton, I think, who, when he saw a man going to be hanged, 
said, “There goes John Newton, but for the grace of God!”’ 
Haggart (ch. 8) had called forth comparable sentiments. Crime is 
the path of the Hanged Men, and it seems clear that George saw 
it as a possible path for him. His potential violence may well 
spring from father-son tension, but it is likely that he had at least 
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dallied with thoughts of crime on a grand scale. 

This meditation, convincing in its very crudity, recreates the 
struggle between the will to live and its opposite, between the 
faith that life is real and earnest and the numb recognition that all 
is vanity, as the ‘wise king of Jerusalem’ says. The music of 
Ecclesiastes will be heard again in the following chapter. 

In the rest of Chapter 25, life makes two answers to death. The 
first is that of the preacher on the heath, preaching plainly and 
somewhat stumblingly the faith that can support life and move 
mountains. The last lines of Wesley's hymn— 


For thou shalt surely raise me up, 
to glorious life and endless joy 


—match the magistrate’s song, affirming, not a century of good 
living, but life eternal. George recalls a recent meeting with this 
man—now preaching mightily above the noise of the sea—and 
murmurs into his horse's mane, ‘Would that my life had been 
like his.' 

From this memory of yesterday we return to the story time. 

It is the eve of the big fight. The gypsy tents are on the heath, 
where, at sunset, George finds his gypsy brother and asks his 
opinion of death. Like the magistrate and the preacher, Jasper 
has his snatch of song: 


*My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as that in the 
old song of Pharoah, which I have heard my grandam sing:— 
Cana marel o manus chivios andé puv, 
Ta rovel pa leste o chavo to romi. 


When a man dies he is cast into the earth and his wife and child 
sorrow over him. If he has neither wife nor child, then his father 
and mother, I suppose: and if he is quite alone in the world, 
why, then, he is cast into the earth, and there is an end of the 
matter.’ 
‘And do you think that is the end of a man?’ 
‘There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.’ 
"Why do you say so?' 
‘Life is sweet, brother.’ 
‘Do you think so?’ 
‘Think so! There's night and day, brother, both sweet things; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise 
a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would 
wish to die?’ 
‘I would wish to die...’ 
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‘You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as talking like a 
fool—were you a Rommany Chal you would talk wiser. Wish 
to die, indeed !—A Rommany Chal would wish to live for ever!’ 
‘In sickness, Jasper?’ 

‘There’s the sun and stars, brother!’ 

‘In blindness, Jasper?’ 

‘There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel 
that, I would gladly live for ever. Dosta. we'll now go to the 
tents and put on the gloves; and I'll try to make you feel what 
a sweet thing it is to be alive, brother.' 


The weary obsession with death and vanity has now met with 
three answers. The magistrate will not tire of a century in the 
house by the river; the preacher seeks 'endless joy' in heaven; the 
gypsy would live for ever while he could feel the wind blow. So 
far, the voices of life and death have spoken in a kind of rhythmical 
opposition. Jasper's last words herald the big fight, in which they 
are to be blended. 

Ecclesiastes 3 echoes in the opening of Chapter 26: 'How for 
everything there is a time and a season, and then how does the 
glory of a thing pass from it, even like the flower of the grass.’ 
This chord sounds throughout the chapter. The splendid praise of 
the bruisers and blood horses of England celebrates the height of 
physical life, strength, renown, 'for glory and fame are such fair 
things that even peers are proud to have those invested therewith 
by their sides. Yet all this is seen under the shadow of death— 
'for everything beneath the sun there is a season and a time'— 
and even as the great men walk on the green, seeming so solid to 
anyone who knows anything of the bare-knuckle masters, we are 
reminded that all this exists in shifting memory only: "There was 
Black Richmond—no, he was not there. but I knew him well...’ 
So a ghost steps among living men; and the portrait of Tom of 
Bedford, ‘last of England's bruisers', sets them all in a warm, 
reminiscent backward of time. The themes of life and death now 
interpenetrate. 

‘But the fight! with respect to the fight, what shall I say?’ A 
word is enough. What dominates the scene is the 'tremendous 
black cloud' and the minor fight in the storm. 


A tall thin boy is fighting in the ring with a man somewhat 
under the middle size, with a frame of adamant; that's a gallant 
boy! he's a yokel, but he comes from Brummagen, and he does 
credit to his extraction; but his adversary has a frame of 
adamant; in what a strange light they fight; but who can wonder, 
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on looking at that frightful cloud usurping now one half of 
heaven, and at the sun struggling with sulphurous vapour; the 
face of the boy, which is turned towards me, looks horrible in 
that light, but he is a brave boy, he strikes his foe on the fore- 
head, and the report of the blow is like the sound of a hammer 
against a rock; but there is a rush and a roar over head, a wild 
commotion, the tempest is beginning to break loose; there’s wind 
and dust, a crash, rain and hail, is it possible to fight amidst 
such a commotion? yes! the fight goes on; again the boy strikes 
the man full on the brow, but it is of no use striking that man, 
his frame is of adamant. “Boy, thy strength is beginning to give 
way, and thou art becoming confused’; the man now goes to 
work amidst rain and hail. ‘Boy, thou wilt not hold out ten 
minutes longer against rain, hail, and the blows of such an 
antagonist.’ 


Sampson vs. Martin is reported, round by round, in Pugilistica. 
Borrow’s account squares with the facts, but he strips detail away 
and concentrates on one main impression: the boy fighting with 
hopeless courage, in lurid light and driving storm, against the 
opponent he can never hope to beat. A psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation is not within my province. It is enough to say that here 
(as we know from the feeling as well as the context of the chapter) 
the conflict of life with its adamantine opponent reaches its climax. 
The fight projects the struggle in George’s mind just before his 
own hat is tossed into the ring for him by his father’s death. 

But the end is not yet. The murderer is still to be reckoned 
with. At the height of the storm George feels Mr Petulengro grip 
his arm. The gypsy’s finger points to a particular part of the sky— 
to a cloud something like a stream of blood: 


‘That cloud foreshoweth a bloody dukkeripen.’ 
‘A bloody fortune!’ said I. ‘And whom may it betide?’ 


At this moment a barouche hurries by, and in it ‘the sporting 
gentleman of my acquaintance’-—‘His’, says the gypsy. 


There went the barouche, dashing through the rain gushes, and 
in it one whose boast it was that he was equal to ‘either fortune’. 
Many have heard of that man-—many may be desirous of know- 
ing yet more of him—1 have nothing to do with that man's 
after life—he fulfilled his dukkeripen .‘A bad, violent man!’ 
Softly, friend; when thou wouldst speak harshly of the dead, 
remember that thou hast not yet fulfilled thy own dukkeripen.’ 


These words close the chapter, and also the theme of the Murderer 
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in his various embodiments. He has his place in the pattern. The 
main conflict has been between affirmation and negation, and the 
worst the mere unbeliever can do is to sit idle or commit suicide. 
But there is something beyond negation. To lose faith in values is 
bad enough, but to assert brute will in the teeth of all other values 
is far worse. Haggart’s choice of this path is condemned with some 
moralizing fulness in Chapter 8; Thurtell is now repudiated (‘I 
have nothing to do with that man’s after life’) with emphasis, but 
with an unmistakable touch of dread. 

I hope it is something more than an interest in the ring that 
makes me pick the fight as the imaginative climax of this volume. 
Here the long-built-up and gradually intensifying conflict in the 
young man’s mind finds poetic life in an episode whose historical 
integrity is nevertheless unimpaired by any sense of a detachable 
symbol. It is followed immediately by a scene of ironic comedy, 
where George (far now from any heroic storm light) reappears as 
an exceedingly irritating youth, dumbly determined to go his own 
way without knowing, as yet, what it is to be. In the next (and 
last) chapter he holds his dead father in his arms and will not say 
whether he shed tears or no. 


* »* * 


All through Lavengro there are links, echoes, contrasts, that 
show concern for coherence in a seemingly loose narrative. But 
in Volume I something more happens. Here time was on Borrow's 
side, for this 1s the one volume that covers many years. Looking 
back over his minority, he could see a progression—dumb child- 
hood, burgeoning powers, lack of aim, inner struggles, approach 
to independence—that provided a natural outline; and he had the 
genius both to go to the heart of his problem and to fasten on 
an historical episode that could be used to raise it to the point 
of poetry. In this volume, I think he managed to shape all his 
materials into the desired whole. 

How clearly he planned his narrative structure is another matter. 
There is certainly no suggestion of a neat blueprint. Oliver Elton, 
in his Survey of English Literature, speaks of the ‘loomwork’ 
whereby, ‘as though with a silent silk-spinning motion of the 
hands’, memory and invention, or fancy merging with memory, 
mould the facts in Borrow's imagination. Elton is concerned with 
the gradual transformation of reminiscences, not with structural 
art; yet ‘loomwork’ has the ring of truth as a label for Borrow’s 
methods, and we may suppose that he felt his way towards the 
pattern he wanted. 
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THE OLD FRENCH VERBAL FORM IN ‘-ANT’ 
WITHOUT ‘EN’: PRESENT PARTICIPLE 
OR GERUND? 

C. W. ASPLAND 


Macquarie University 


THE study of the verbal form in -ant not preceded by en in 
passages such as: 


Un riche laboureur, sentant sa mort prochaine, 
Fit venir ses enfants, leur parla sans témoins 
La Fontaine, Fables V, IX 


constitutes one of the most controversial aspects of historical 
French grammar. The classification of the verbal form in -ant 
preceded by en as a gerund and of the verbal form in -ant without 
en as a present participle is diachronically unjustifiable: I believe 
that both types should be classified as gerunds.! Whereas in Old 
French this verbal form usually remains uninflected, at certain 
stages of the language, namely in Middle French and Classical 
French, it often varies in number and gender. Following the deci- 
sion made by the French Academy on 3rd June 1679, however, 
‘qu’on ne déclinerait plus les participes actifs’, the verbal form in 
-ant once again became invariable. Grammarians today remain 
undecided as to whether the form in -ant should be classified as a 
gerund or a present participle. In my opinion, the return to the 
uninflected form should be regarded as a continuation of the 
popular use of the gerund already firmly established in the twelfth 
century. 

The detailed studies made by Marouzeau? and Skerlj of the 
syntax of the present participle in Latin indicate conclusively that 
in the spoken language the present participle passed into the 
category of adjectives, its verbal functions being largely taken over 
by the ablative of the gerund. Whereas in Classical Latin the 
present participle could be used as the equivalent to an adverbial 
clause expressing a wide range of relationships such as manner, 
simultaneity, reason, condition and concession, the ablative of the 
gerund generally expressed the relationship of means. In Vulgar 
Latin and Low Latin, however, the ablative of the gerund could 
also express a wide range of relationships in addition to the 
fundamental notion of means and thus gradually supplanted the 
present participle. The following passage shows that the present 
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participle and the gerund, whilst retaining adjectival and sub- 
stantival force respectively, are each equivalent to an adverbial 
clause of time modifying a verb: ‘recipientes umorem turgescunt, 
deinde siccescendo contrahuntur’ Vitruvius II, 8, 20, ‘receiving 
moisture they swell, then in becoming dry they contract’ (Skerlj 
p.50). Further examples of the extended use of the ablative of the 
gerund can be seen in the works of ecclesiastical writers: 'orando 
ingemuerunt’ Vict.-Vit. 2, 11, ‘they sighed whilst praying'^ The 
ablative of the gerund is therefore used by Post-Classical and 
Medieval Latin writers with casual, temporal, conditional, con- 
cessive and modal meaning instead of the present participle. This 
usage is continued in Old French where the normal phonetic 
descendant of the Latin gerund in -ndo, the uninflected verbal form 
in -ant, expresses such relationships as time, manner and means, 
whilst the present participle has become almost entirely adjectival. 

In contrast with Marouzeau, Stimming, Monch and Skerlj, 
Weerenbeck? writes at length to prove his claim that the Latin 
present participle passed into Old French with verbal force.’ 
However, this author’s attempt to explain the absence of inflexion 
in the so-called verbal present participle of the early Old French 
texts does not carry conviction: ‘Au lieu de conclure tout de suite 
que la forme amant n’est autre chose que le gérondif, substitué au 
participe présent avec fonction verbale, pourquoi ne pas attribuer 
Vinvariabilité de amant, au pluriel, d’une part à l’analogie avec le 
singulier, complètement invariable, d'autre part à la signification 
verbale qui permet de négliger la flexion . . . De la l'absence de 
flexion, sans qu’il soit obligatoire de voir dans la forme en -ant un 
gérondif (p.77). Weerenbeck admits that this invariable verbal -ant 
form predominates in the early texts (p.78); but because many 
adjectival forms appear uninflected (p.81) in the Chanson de 
Roland, for instance: 

Clers est li jurz et li soleilz luisant (2646)? he maintains that 
‘un participe, tout invariable qu'il est . . . ne prouve pas que, 
comme valeur syntaxique, il soit devenu gérondif' (p.84). To sum 
up the forced arguments of this writer, it is claimed that the 
learned Latin present participle is the forerunner of the verbal 
form in -ant and that the popular language of Old French merely 
neglected the inflexion. Weerenbeck attributes the presence of the 
inflexion in certain instances of the -ant form with verbal force 
during the Old French period to the learned influence of Latin. 

At the end of this article I shall return to the vexed question 
of the inflected -ant form with verbal force as seen in various Old 
French translations from Latin and in popular writing from the 
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fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Before examining the use 
in Old French of the invariable -ant forms with verbal force, I 
shall reiterate my belief that these forms are descended from the 
Latin gerund in -ndo and have been inaccurately classified as 
present participles in modern French by the majority of 
grammarians.’ 


A. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLD FRENCH 
VERBAL FORM IN -ANT 


The Old French verbal form in -ant of the type seen in: 


"Asez est mielz que moerjum cumbatant' 
Roland 1518 


expresses an action contemporaneous with the action of the verb 
that 11 accompanies and most often remains invariable in the 
twelfth century texts that I have examıned.”” As a verbal form 
this simple gerund may be completed by a direct or an indirect 
Obiect, an adverb or an adverbial phrase. 


(i) The verbal form in -ant with a Direct Object: 


The direct object of the verbal form in -ant is usually a noun; 
but sometimes a pronoun occurs. Out of the twenty-nine examples 
that I have found with a noun object, the -ant form follows the 
object twenty times and precedes it nine times. Thus with the -ant ` 
form following the noun object: 


E en mer se mist aval vent, 
Terre querant qu'il ne veeit 
Brut 11236-37 
Si l'en mainnent joie faisant, 
Les oex et la bouche baisant 
Perceval 5253-54 


In eighteen out of the twenty examples with the noun object 
preceding, the -ant form has been placed at the end of the line to 
provide a rhyme or an assonance. 

With the noun object following the -ant form: 


Sofrant travail et mal et peine 
Eneas 337 


Examples of the verbal form in -ant with a direct pronoun object 
are comparatively rare in my texts. The pronoun object occurs 
both before and after the gerund. It may be the emphatic form 
of a personal pronoun or of a reflexive pronoun: 
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Lui merciant deu grant present 
Ducs de Normandie 4479 
Likewise: sei rebonant, ‘concealing himself, (ibid. 29208). 
The pronoun object is a demonstrative pronoun in the following 
extract: 


Ferant cil qui lor sunt cruaus 
ibid, 6595 


The pronoun object may be an indefinite pronoun: 


et li uns l’autre antre beisant 
Erec 6310 


(i) The verbal form in -ant with an Indirect Object: 


In a few instances the verbal form in -ant takes an indirect 
object that is connected with it by the prepositions a and de. In 
the following passages the indirect object is a noun or an infinitive: 


Mult out en lui mortel tirant 
E a povre gent mal faisant 
Brut 6131-32 
De paiz requerre desirant 
Unt au duc tramis lor message 
Ducs de Normandie 10928-29 


The position of the gerund after the indirect object is determined 
in the preceding examples by the needs of the rhyme. 


(iii) The verbal form in -ant modified by an Adverb: 


The majority of the adverbs modifying the -ant form indicate 
manner: 


Apertement od lui parlant 
Brut 13758 


Likewise: bonement . . . esperant (Espurgatoire 795); mult 
fortement plaurant (Boeve de Haumtone 1009); jolyvement 
chauntaunt (ibid. 1144); parfunt clinant (Brendan 369); eisi 
plaignant (Ducs de Normandie 1640); tut suéf cunseillant (Horn 
773); tot souavet amblant (Perceval 4433). 


The adverb tot also modifies the simple gerund as it does the 
gerund preceded by en. Besides highlighting the idea of simul- 
taneity, fot stresses the notion of duration in the gerund and 
indicates that during the course of the action conveyed by the -ant 
form the action of the main verb took place. Hence: 
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Mais li useriers robent et la nuit et le jour; 
Tot dormant, tollent il la povre gent le lour 
Poéme moral 3754-55 


. . while the poor are sleeping, they (the usurers) take from 
them what is theirs (their property). 


é 
» 


(iv) The verbal form in -ant modified by an Adverbial Phrase: 


The adverbial complements modifying the -ant form most often 
express the notion of place (situation, point of departure, direc- 
tion); less frequently they express manner, instrument and 
accompaniment. 

Adverbial complements expressing ‘place where’ are preceded 
by prepositions such as en, par and parmi. For example: 


Suvent se mist siglant en mer 
Brut 14169 


Querant lur seynur par ample regnez 
Boeve de Haumtone 2966 


Parmi sa terre trespassant 
Ducs de Normandie 12506 


An adverbial complement expressing point of departure or ‘place 
from where’ is to be seen in the following quotation: 


Jetant flammes de sa gorge, 
A granz salz curt en sa forge 
Brendan 1145-46 


‘Emitting flames from its throat, it bounds into its den.’ 
An adverbial complement expressing direction or ‘place whither’ 
occurs in the following passage: 


Que dusques el menton colant 
L'eve des oex li degoutoit 
Perceval 6352-53 
‘So that tears fell from his eyes and ran down to his chin.’ 
The complement of the gerund may express manner or 
instrument: 
Sei rebonnant cum huem fuitis 
Ducs de Normandie 29208 
‘Concealing himself like a fugitive.’ 
Botant des granz espiez moluz 
ibid. 40531 
"Thrusting with long, sharp spears.’ 
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Finally, accompaniment is expressed in adverbial complements 
introduced by the preposition od: 


Apertement od lui parlant 
Brut 13758 

‘Speaking openly with him.’ 

The simple gerund in twelfth century Old French is thus a much 
more flexible and expressive element of syntax than the gerund 
preceded by en. Whereas the simple gerund may take a direct or 
an indirect object, the gerunds with en are almost always either 
intransitive or are used absolutely. The simple gerund is modified 
by numerous adverbs and adverbial complements. The gerund 
with en, on the other hand, does not appear to be accompanied by 
adverbs other than tretot: tretot en chauntaunt (Boeve de 
Haumtone 865) and tot: tot en trenblant (Eneas 8556). Nor is the 
gerund with en very often modified by an adverbial complement. 


B. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE VERBAL FORM IN -ANT 
WITHOUT EN TO THE SENTENCE 


I shall now examine two important aspects of the study of the 
verbal form in -ant without en: (1) the question of the word to 
which the gerund refers and which at the same time designates the 
doer of the action expressed by the gerund, and (2) the syntactical 
relationship of the gerund with the sentence in which it occurs. 


(1) Like the gerund preceded by en, the simple gerund usually 
refers to the subject! of the sentence or clause to which it is related. 
In the majority of instances the subject of the gerund is the subject 
of the principal clause. Hence: 

Li vavasors a son hostel 


L'en mainne parlant d'un et d'el 
Perceval 5185-86 
In a few instances the subject of the gerund is also the subject 
of a verb in a subordinate clause. This may be a noun clause: 
'Asez est mielz que moerjum cumbatant’ 
Roland 1518 
an adjectival clause: 
Ke feront li chaitis, li chaitis que feront, 
Qui vivront tot morant et tot vivant morront? 
Poéme moral 3713-14 
or an adverbial clause: 
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‘Ausi le menez par sanblant 
con se il fust repris anblant’ 
Erec 4383-84 
‘You are treating him as if he had been caught stealing.’ 


Much less frequently the doer of the action indicated by the 
gerund is the direct object of the main verb." For example: 


Le peissun prent noant 
Bestiaire 2024 
‘The eagle catches the fish while it is swimming." 


Ín rare instances the gerund refers to an indirect object, as in 
the following line where la povre gent is the indirect object of 
tollent without a preposition expressed: 


Tot dormant, tollent il la povre gent le lour 
Poéme moral 375 


In the following passage the subject (ele) of the gerund plorant 
is the subject of vit and plora whilst the gerund modifies chieent: 


Le cors vit bel et le vis cler, 
et plora de si grant ravine 
que, plorant, desor la peitrine 
an chieent les lermes sor lui 
Erec 2488-91 
*. .. that, as she wept, the tears dropped down on his chest’ 


With regard to the word in the sentence or clause to which the 
-ant form refers and which at the same time denotes the doer of 
the action conveyed by this form, there is no significant difference 
between the syntactical uses of the simple gerund and those of the 
gerund preceded by en. 


(2) Just as the gerund preceded by en is equivalent to an adverbial 
phrase or clause, so also the verbal form in -ant without en may 
frequently constitute an adverbial clause expressing such relation- 
ships as time and accompanying circumstances, manner and means 
with the verb modified. In rare instances the simple gerund also 
appears to express such relationships as purpose, cause and 
condition. 


(i) Simultaneity and Accompanying Circumstances: 


By far the greatest number of verbal forms in -ant without en 
express a simultaneous action in relation to the verb modified. 
Sometimes the notion of time predominates, sometimes the idea 
of accompanying circumstancs.? The latter idea is more important 
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in those instances where the -ant form indicates an emotional or 
mental state, for instance joie faisant, loant, plorant, riant and 
souspirant : 
Plorant apele Guillelme Fierebrace 
Loois 255 
‘Weeping he calls William . . .’ 


Oit le la dame, souspirant respondi 
Raoul de Cambrai 985 
“The lady heard him and sighing she replied.’ 


In Old French the periphrasis formed by aller used as an 
auxiliary and the gerund often expresses a single notion that could 
be conveyed equally well by a simple tense (cf. Spanish va 
paseando and Italian va cercando); but when constructed with 
other verbs of motion or movement, the gerund conveys a separate 
simultaneous action in which the idea of accompanying circum- 
stances is also present. The following verbs of motion or movement 
occur in the texts that I have examined: avironer (‘to go round’), 
chevauchier, cheoir, conveier, corir, conduire, descendre, eissir, s’en 
eissir, (emporter, enchiminer, errer, s'enfuir, sei haster, en mener, 
sei metre, monter, s'en partir, Sen passer, rendre, retorner, s'en 
retorner, s'en torner. Hence: 


Ensi entr'aus deus chevalchierent 
parlant, tant que il aprochierent 
le chastel de Pesme-Aventure 
Yvain 5101-103 
“Thus the two of them rode along talking to each other... .’ 
Eissir is one of the commonest of the verbs of motion 
accompanied by a gerund: 
Plorant est de la chambre issue 
Perceval 1964 
Cil s'en turnerent tuit joiant 
D’Artur lur rei grant plai faisant 
Brut 9593-94 
"They turned and went away very joyfully, speaking very highly 
of Arthur, their king.' 


(ii) Manner and Means: 

Although the gerund without en usually expresses a relationship 
of simultaneity with the verb that it modifies, it may sometimes 
express manner and means.“ For example, in the following passage 
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chevalchant conveys the relationship of means and modifies unt 
espleitié : 


Tute nuit unt tant chevalchié 
E chevalchant tant espleitié, 
El chemin de Paris entrerent 
Brut 12121-23 


"They rode so hard and by riding covered such a good distance 
that they came into the Paris road.’ 


A special group of gerunds conveying the relationship of manner 
with the main verb may appropriately be discussed at this point. 
As the majority of the -ant forms in this group describe rapidity 
of movement, they often have the force of adverbs too closely 
related to the verbs that they modify to convey a separate 
accompanying action.” The most frequent of these adverbial 
gerunds are corant and errant, ‘rapidly’; but a further group, 
derived mainly from verbs meaning to spur a horse, are not 
uncommon: batant, brochant, esperonnant, ferant and poignant, 
‘rapidly’. Veenstra (p.43) likewise includes bruiant, ‘rushing 
noisily, rapidly’, fuiant and maintenant, ‘immediately’, among the 
gerunds that have become adverbs of manner. With the exception 
of maintenant, which has a very general application, these gerunds 
are used chiefly with aler, venir and s’en torner; but they also 
modify certain other verbs not all of which express motion: apeler, 
armer, avaler, corir, descendre, dire, s'en eissir, enchaucer, enmener, 
entrer, envoyer, faire, mander, mener, metre, morir, pasmer, 
remetre, saillir, turner. The adverbial gerunds occur mainly in 
narrative texts, especially the epics and the romances. 

In the epics and in other types of poems written in the 
decasyllable or the alexandrine, the combination of verb of motion 
and accompanying adverbial gerund provides a common type of 
epic formula occupying either the first or the second hemistich of 
the line.” 

BATANT, ‘post-haste, at full speed, at a gallop’: 

De toz sanz li pueples i cort 
qu’a pié que a cheval batant 
Erec 6128-29 

‘From every direction the people flocked up at full speed, some 
on foot and some on horseback.’ 

Batant occurs in epic formulas occupying the first hemistich of 
the decasyllable: Batant l'enmainnent (Raoul de Cambrai 7833, 
7879). 
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BROCHANT, ‘post-haste, at full speed, at a gallop’. The two 
following examples from Gormont et Isembart may be regarded 
as four syllable epic formulas if we admit a rhythmic accent on 
the fourth syllable of the octosyllabic line: 


al rei Gormund en vint brochant 18 
al rei Gormund brochant en vient 341 


Brochant occurs more frequently in six syllable epic formulas 
accompanying such verbs as aler, venir and s'en torner. Compare 
the following hemistichs of similar construction and meaning: 
brochant s'en est turné (Chanson de Guillaume 2755), en est alé 
brochant (ibid. 1899), li vint brochant sur destre (ibid. 2096). 


BRUIANT. Although Veenstra (p.13) includes bruiant as an 
adverb meaning ‘rapidly’, I believe that it may also still retain 
verbal force with the meaning ‘rushing, rushing noisily’. In the 
following line from Gormont et Isembart, bruiant may be regarded 
as part of a four syllable epic formula: 


par mi le cors li vait bruiant 26 


This same gerund also occurs in the following six syllable epic 
formula: 


Vint bruant al palais, d'une part l'acuillit 
Voyage de Charlemagne 370 


COR ANT, 'rapidly, quickly', is often combined with venir: 


le lyon corrant venir voient 
Yvain 6450 


Corant also modifies aler: 


Chascuns ki Fot corant i vait 
Eneas 7340 


In rare instances corant combines with other verbs: 


Des ialz li descendent corant 
les lermes contreval la face 
Erec 190-91 


Numerous epic formulas in which corant accompanies aler and 
venir occur in the chansons de geste, especially in six syllable 
hemistichs: i est alét curant (Roland 2357), vient curant cuntre lui 
(ibid. 2822), en vint corant au sié (Charroi de Nimes 343). In many 
instances corant appears to retain its verbal force rather than to 
have adverbial meaning. 


ERRANT, 'quickly, straightway', is found in numerous examples 
modifying venir: 
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El vint errant a sa seror 
Eneas 1272 


However, errant does not always appear to be completely 
adverbial in many examples with aler and venir: 


Se li palefrois fust chevax, 

Dont quidast il qu'aucuns vassax, 

Qui por son los et por son pris 

Alast errant par le pais, 

Eüst montee cele angarde 

Perceval 6535-39 
‘If the palfrey had been a charger, then (Gavain) would have 

thought that some knight, who was going aroving through the land 
for his reputation and renown, had climbed up that hill.' 


With verbs other than aler and venir the adverbial meaning of 
errant is more evident: 


*Pasmer 
M'estuet errant; ne puis parler' 
Piramus 200-201 


‘Dame, ore li dites errant 
Qu'il face faire un feu ardant’ 
Beroul, Tristran 149-50 


Errant s'en rest molt tost salliz 
ibid. 746 
‘Straightway he very quickly leapt out of it (the bed) again.’ 
‘Mais des que (je) reverrai l'anel, 
Ne tor ne mur ne fort chastel 
Ne me tendra ne face errant 
Le mandement de mon amant' 
ibid. 2797-800 


"But as soon as I see the ring again, neither tower nor wall nor 
strong castle will restrain me from carrying out quickly my love's 
command.' The adverbial meaning of errant is likewise to be seen 
in l'en apela errant (Charroi de Nimes 1134), mande a Civile 
errant (Boeve de Haumtone 3185). 

Errant is constructed with verbs of motion in six syllable epic 
formulas such as: s'en est venuz errant (Loois 2491), vint al palais 
errant (Voyage de Charlemagne 335), si s'en turne errant (Horn 
4334). 

ESPERONNANT, 'at a gallop, at full speed', occurs in the 
following lines: 
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Cil eurent enveié avant 
Un esquier esperunant 
Lais, Eliduc 243-44 


The following formulaic six syllable hemistichs containing 
esperonnant are similar in meaning and syntactical pattern: s’en 
ist esperonnant (Loois 2490), s'en vait esperonnant (ibid. 2508), 
s'en va esperonnant (Raoul de Cambrai 3260). 


FERANT, 'rapidly, hotly', occurs in the following passage: 
li Troién par quatre feiz 
les menerent en tel maniere 
ferant en la cité ariere 
Eneas 7030-32 


Ferant also appears in the following formulaic hemistich: les 
enchalcent ferant (Roland 2462). 


FUIANT, the most frequent of the so-called adverbial -ant 
forms, usually modifies the verbs of motion aler, venir, s'en aler, 
s’en torner, s'en trestorner, torner. When it functions as an adverb, 
fuiant likewise appears to signify ‘quickly, at full speed’ (cf. 
Veenstra p.43): 

Mies venroit que tos cis qui sunt pris et tuét 
Se fuissent de l'estor, tot fuiant, eschapeis 
Poéme moral 2657-58 


‘It would be better for all those who were taken and killed to 
have escaped very quickly from the battle.’ 


On the other hand, T am not convinced that fuiant has entirely 
lost verbal force and that it does not often express the separate 
simultaneous action of ‘fleeing’: 


Mes cil del retorner n’a cure, 
fuiant s’an vet grant aletire 
Erec 2895-96 


‘But the other is not minded to turn round and goes away fleeing 
at full speed.’ 


In the chansons de geste the form fxiant occurs in numerous 
four and six syllable epic formulas of similar construction and 
meaning. In the first hemistich: fuiant s'en vint (Roland 2784), 
vait s'en fuiant (Chanson de Guillaume 339), fuiant s’en torne 
(Raoul de Cambrai 2362, 2870, 2998, 3032). In the second 
hemistich: s'en vait fuiant a pié (Loois 2311), si s'an torne fuiant 
(Raoul de Cambrai 8684). 

MAINTENANT has already in the twelfth century completely 
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changed from the category of verbs to that of adverbs: its verbal 
origin as the gerund of maintenir is no longer felt. The meaning 
at this period is ‘straightway, immediately’, whilst the present-day 
meaning ‘now’ dates from the sixteenth century. Numerous 
examples appear in poems of all kinds: 


Et maintenant li cuers del ventre 
Por le dolç tans li resjoi 
Perceval 86-87 


‘And straightway his heart rejoiced because of the sweet 
springtide.’ 

The preposition de often combines with maintenant to give the 
form demaintenant : 


E cil kis ourent atenduz 
Les unt demaintenant feruz 
Brut 3009-10 


"And those who had awaited them struck them immediately.' 


POIGNANT, 'rapidly, occurs mainly with aller and venir but 
also sometimes with s'en torner. For example: 


Romein ça e la vunt puignant 
ibid. 12155 


A tant i vint li rois poingnant 
Renart I 1891 


Tornez s'en est poignant Turnus 
Eneas 9672 


Although poignant generally appears to have adverbial force, it 
may sometimes be equally well interpreted as a verb conveying 
the action of ‘galloping’: ‘san vet poignant grant aleüre' Erec 
3610 (cf. Erec 2896 quoted above). In the following six syllable 
epic formulas poignant may be regarded as a fully verbal form: si 
vient poignant vers lui (Roland 2055), celle part vint poignant 
(Raoul de Cambrai 8664), quant le roi vint poignant (Boeve de 
Haumtone 3493). These formulas all occupy the second hemistich 
where, with the exception of Roland 2055, the -ant form provides 
a rhyme or an assonance. 

According to Lyer (Syntaxe p.117) the adverbial gerunds were 
peculiar to popular epic poetry and were therefore condemned as 
vulgar during the Renaissance. However, these forms also appear 
frequently in the works of the courtly poets Wace, Marie de France 
and Chrétien de Troyes. 
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(iii) Purpose, Reason and Condition: 


In a few instances the relationships of purpose, reason and 
condition also seem to be expressed. 

In the following passages the gerund may be said to express 
purpose rather than simultaneity: 


‘Si vint en terre par le mont preechant 
Looïs 849 
‘He came to earth in order to preach among men.’ 


‘Si ne feront li vint noiant, 

Fors qu'il les menront fauniant, 

Tant que nos par ceste valee 

Venrons sor eus a rechelee’ 

Perceval 2423-26 
‘And the twenty (knights) will do nothing but Jure them (the 

defenders of the Castle Biaurepaire) on in order to gull them until 
we ambush them in this vallev.’ 


In the following passage the gerund appears to express reason:” 


De paiz requerre desirant 
Unt au duc tramis lor message 
Ducs de Normandie 10928-29 
‘Since they wanted to ask for peace, they sent their messenger 
to the duke.’ 


As Mönch (p.60) and Lyer (Syntaxe pp.109-10) point out, the 
simple gerund expressing reason is very rare throughout Old 
French. The former believes that it occurs only in translations 
from Latin and refers to examples given by Klemenz (p.25). 

Finally, in this discussion of the relationships expressed by the 
verbal form in -ant with the verb that it modifies, I shall mention 
several passages that seem to denote a condition or a supposition. 
In 

Hom ne soloit, ja, mie gras devenir junant 
Poéme moral 183 
junant appears to express the condition ‘if one fasted’ as well as 


means. In the following line from the same text dormant also 
appears to express condition: 


Mais la ne vient l’om mie, si cum je cuid, dormant 
ibid. 61 
‘But one does not come there, in my opinion, if one sleeps.’ 


Mönch (p.63) and Lyer (Syntaxe p.113) both maintain that the 
relationship of condition is expressed only by the inflected verbal 
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form in -ant calqued on the Latin present participle in Old French 
texts translated from Latin. However, as the ablative of the gerund 
from which the invariable verbal form in -ant is derived could be 
equivalent to a subordinate clause of condition in Low Latin 
(Skerlj p.48), and as the Poème moral is largely drawn from 
Ecclesiastical Latin sources (see Introduction CLXXI- 
CLXXX VID), I believe it possible to see the conditional meaning 
in the gerunds junant and dormant. Lyer observes that the con- 
ditional gerund became more frequent from the time of the 
Renaissance under the influence of Latin. 


C. THE VERBAL FORM IN -ANT WITH ADJECTIVAL 
FUNCTION 


In Old French the verbal form in -ant may sometimes be 
equivalent to an adjectival clause and qualify a noun (Mônch 
p.64, Skerlj pp.76-80, 188-94), as it is in the modern French con- 
structions of the type: ‘un interprète parlant plusieurs langues, la 
maison portant le numéro 13’. 

Although there does not appear to be any strict parallel to this 
usage in Latin (Mónch p.64), where it is the function of the present 
participle to determine the noun, Škerlj (p.63) quotes the following 
passage in which the gerund ending in -ndo both qualifies the 
subject (David) and expresses the relationship of simultaneity: 
‘(David) in centesimo (psalmo) et plus contra allofylum pugnando 
disseritur (Filastrius 130, 2), ‘(David) is discussed fighting the 
enemies of the Israelites’. 

It 1s probable that the comparatively rare verbal form in -ant 
equivalent to an adjectival clause was considered by Old French 
writers as identical in origin with the much more frequently used 
invariable -ant form modifying a verb. The confusion of the two 
constructions is evident in the following passage where the gerund 
eissant may be said both to qualify the subject vent and to express 
the relationship of simultaneity with the main verb conmencerent: 


Li quatre vent eissant d’abisme 
Conmencerent entr’eus teu cisme, 
Teu meslee, teu contençon 
Que foudres volent e arson 
Ducs de Normandie 4219-22 


“The four winds coming from the depths began among them- 
selves such a dispute . . .' 
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In the following lines the gerund qualifies the object of the main 
verb: 
Vest une wite trainant dusqu’es piés 
Raoul de Cambrai 1160 
‘She is wearing a long veil that is trailing right down to her feet.’ 


Quant un vallet grant dol menant 
Enmi le chemin encontra 
Perceval 2366-67 
‘When he met on the road a young man who was manifesting 
great grief.’ 
Finally, the gerund may qualify a noun that depends on a 
preposition. For example: 
[Beste] est demustrance d'enfant, 
E oisels dume a Dé tendant 
Bestiaire 3183-84 
“The beast is the symbol of the child and the bird the symbol 
of man aspiring towards God. 


D. THE INFLECTED VERBAL FORM IN -ANT 


Rare examples of the inflected verbal form in -ant are to be 
found in Old French literature. The only examples that I have 
found in the twelfth century texts are equivalent to an adjectival 
clause; 

E sunt vestut de pailes e de heremins blans 
E de granz peus de martre josqu'as piez trainanz 
Voyage de Charlemagne 268-69 


"And they are clad in precious silks and white ermine and long 
marten furs that trail right down to their feet.’ 


Tuz les humes armes portanz 
Al feu de Rome apartenanz 
Fist tuz sumundre e tuz venir 
Brut 9921-25 


‘He had all the men summoned who carried arms and who 
belonged to the fief of Rome.’ 


However, in the twelfth century texts translated literally from 
Latin, for instance Les Quatre Livres des Rois, Le Psautier 
d'Oxford and Le Psautier de Cambridge, the inflected verbal form 
in -ant modifying a verb occurs frequently. The following instances 
quoted by Klemenz (p.25) express the relationship of condition: 
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‘El Seigneur jeo afianz ne defaldrai (confidens in Domino non 
deficiam) Cambr.-Ps. 25, 1, ‘E el Segnur esperanz, ne serai enfermet’ 
Oxf.-Ps. 25,1, and manner: ‘Cant il ploranz et gemanz, les 
comandat à Deu’ Job. 476. In the following passage, which contains 
a very early example of the analogical feminine ending, the -ant 
forms express the relationship of simultaneity with the main verb: 
‘Les femmes et les meschines vindrent encuntre Saül, od tympans, 
od frestels, charolantes e juantes e chantantes Quatre Livres des 
Rois. The inflected -ant form equivalent to an adjectival clause is 
also to be found in the translations from Latin: *. .. uns petiz 
enfes, nient visdement alanz, chait de cel mont’ Li Dialoge 
Gregoire lo Pape 3,16.* These inflected -ant forms imitate the 
Latin present participle and do not reflect the normal popular 
usage. 

From the fourteenth century onwards, as a result of the increas- 
ing influence of translations of learned works from Latin (Stimming 
p.547, Mónch p.149), original works in French contain more and 
more inflected -ant forms either qualifying nouns or modifying 
verbs. During the Renaissance and the seventeenth century there 
is considerable confusion among writers, especially concerning the 
feminine agreement of the verbal form in -ant. The poets of the 
Pléiade prefer the agreement, for example: 


Aussitót que leur petitesse 
Glissante avec les pas du temps 
Ronsard, Ode à Michel de 
l'Hópital 34-35. 


On the other hand, Montaigne avoids the agreement. The feminine 
singular ending is still found during the seventeenth century, 
despite the fact that Vaugelas condemns its use: ‘la veuve d'Hector 
pleurante à vos genoux’ (Andromaque II, 4); but the feminine 
plural -antes is quite exceptional. The masculine plural -an(t)s, 
however, appears much more often, for example: ‘Ils allerent 
chercher la mort, se ruants sur les ennemis’ (Montaigne II, 3); 
*Recueillans toute leur vigueur ensemble et jetans dehors toute leur 
bile, ils font d'abord un extréme effort’ (Guez de Balzac, Prince, 
XXII). The ending -ans is sometimes used with transitive and 
reflexive verbs referring to nouns in the feminine plural, for 
instance: “Toutes choses étant causées et causantes . . . , et toutes 
s'entretenans par un lien naturel’ (Pascal, Pensées, I, 34). This 
practice of making the verbal form in -ant agree persisted sporad- 
ically into the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Even today 
the inflected form sometimes appears in legal expressions: toute 
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affaire cessante, ‘immediately’, maison à lui appartenante as well 
as maison à lui appartenant. 

However, such learned constructions are contrary to the normal 
French usage of the invariable verbal form in -ant derived from 
the Latin gerund ending in -ndo, a usage that was already firmly 
established in the twelfth century. The decision made by the French 
Academy no longer to vary the -ant form in number and gender 
thus officially approved a construction that had developed in the 
natural process of evolution from Latin to French. From the his- 
torical point of view it would therefore be more accurate to restrict 
the term present participle to such -ant forms as have become 
completely adjectival, for example charmant, tranchant, vaillant, 
and to classify the invariable verbal form in -ant as a gerund. 


NOTES 


1 F, de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, eds. C. Bally, A. Sechehaye, 
A. Riedlnger, 5th ed., Paris, 1953, cites the so-called present participle of 
modern French as an illustration of the principle that '. . .étymologie et 
valeur synchronique sont deux choses distinctes’ (p 136). Whilst the variable 
adjectival form (‘une eau courante’) continues the Latin present participle 
(currentem), the invariable form Cune personne courant dans la rue’) comes 
from the ablative of the Latin gerund (currendo), 

Cf. my book A Syntactical Study of Epic Formulas and Formulaic 
Expressions Containing the -anr Forms in 12th Century French Verse, 
University of Queensland Press, 1970: “The verbal -ant form without en 

. may be classified as a gerund rather than as a present participle if 
considered in its historical perspective’ (p.72). 
*J. Marouzeau, ‘'L’Emploi du participe présent latin à l'époque républi- 
caine’, Mémoires de la Société linguistique de Paris, XVI (1910-11), 133, 
216. 
? S. Skerlj, Syntaxe du participe présent et du gérondif en vieil italien, Paris, 
1926, pp.4-11, 32-65. 
! Quoted by A. Blaise, Manuel du latin chrétien, Strasbourg, 1955, p 189. 
5See* A. Stimming, “Verwendung des Gerundiums und des Participiums 
Praesents im  Altfranzosischen', Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie, X 
(1886), 540, E. Mönch, Die Verwendung des Gerundiums und des Particı- 
piums praesentis im Französischen, Gottingen, 1912, p.58, 
9 B. H. J. Weerenbeck, Participe présent et du gérondif, Nimwegen, Utiecht, 
Paris, 1927. 
'Cf E., Lerch, ‘Das invariable Participium. praesentis. des Franzosischen’, 
Romanische Forschungen, XXXIII (1915), 369-488. 
8 Quoted by Weerenbeck, p81 It should be remembered, however, that 
the flexions of the Roland are so irregular owing to the incompetence of 
the Anglo-Norman scribe that jt is hazardous to argue anything from them. 
3See: W von Wartburg and P. Zumthor, Précis de syntaxe du francais 
contemporain, 2nd ed., Berne, 1958, p.251; M. Grevisse, Le Bon usage, 7th 
ed. Gembloux, Paris, 1959, p 679, R L. Wagner and J Pinchon Gram- 
maire francaise classique et moderne, 2nd ed. Paris, 1964, p 309; L. 
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Kukenheim, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise. Les parties du 
discours, Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1967, pp.83-84. 

M. Regula, Grammaire francaise explicative, Heidelberg, 1957, recognizes 
the artificiality of the distinction present participle—gerund: ‘Le gérondif 
et le participe présent se confondant déjà en latin, il est superflu de 
rechercher si, dans des cas comme: “Elle allait par la ville chantant”, il 
s'agit dun gérondif ou d’un participe. Seule importe l'expression de la 
pensée, accentuation du caractère verbal ou soulignement du caractère 
adjectif” (p.199). 

G. Le Bidois and R. Le Bidois, Syntaxe du française moderne, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1968, Il, pp.474-89, classify the -ani form without en as a gerund: 
"Qui vint. plorant, chantant Yen fait raler' Alexis 560, ‘Il efit cru s'abaisser 
servant un médecin” La Fontaine Fables VI, 7. The use of en became 
more usual in the eighteenth century and appears almost indispensable 
from the nineteenth century to the present day. On the other hand, these 
grammarians, arbitrarily ıt seems to me, classify the -ant form without en 
expressing cause as a present participle: ‘Car, étant innocents, ils n'ont 
pas peur du juge’ Hugo, La Légende des Siécles (Pauvres Gens). 

S. Lyer, Syntaxe du gérondif et du participe présent dans les langues 
romanes, Parts, 1934, pp.95-118, uses the term 'gérondif to describe the 
verbal -ant form without en at all stages of the language. 

10 La Vie de saint Alexis, ed. C. Storey, BFT; Alphabetical Lapidary and 
First French Version in Anglo-Norman Lapidartes, eds. P. Studer and J. 
Evans; La Vie de sant Thomas Beckei, ed. E. Walberg, CFMA, Le 
Bestiaue de Philippe de Thaün, ed. E. Walberg; Boeve de Haumtone, ed. 
A. Stimming, Bibl. Norm.; The Anglo-Norman Voyage of St Brendan, ed. 
E G. R. Waters; Gace Brulé, cd. H. P. Dyggve; Le Roman de Brut, ed. I. 
Arnold, SATF; Les Chansons de Conon de Béthune, ed. A. Wallenskóld, 
CFMA, La Chanson de Guillaume, ed. D McMillen, SATF, Le Voyage 
de Charlemagne, ed. P. Aebischer, TLF; Le Charro: de Nimes, ed. J. L. 
Perrier, CFMA; Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie, ed. C. Fahlin; Eneas, 
ed. J. Salverda Grave, Bibl. Norm.; Erec et Enide, ed. M. Roques, CFMA; 
Espurgatoire S. Patrice, ed K. Warnke, Bibl. Norm., Gormont et Isembart, 
ed. A. Bayot, CFMA, The Romance of Horn, ed. M. K. Pope, ANTS; 
Ille et Galeron, ed. F. A. G. Cowper, SATF; Marie de France, Lais, ed. 
A. Ewert, BFT; Le Couronnement de Louis, ed. E. Langlois, CFMA; Die 
Fabeln der Marie de France, ed. K Warnke, Bibl. Norm.; Moniage Guil- 
laume 1, ed. W. Cloetta, SATF; Le Roman de Perceval, ed. W. Roach, 
TLF; Piramus et Tisbe, ed. C de Boer, CFMA; Le Poème Moral, ed. A. 
Bayot; Raoul de Cambrai, eds. P. Meyer and A. Longnon, SATF; Le 
Roman de Renait I, ed. M. Roques, CFMA; Le Roman de Renart II-VI, 
ed. M. Roques, CFMA; La Chanson de Roland, ed. F Whitehead, BFT; 
Beroul, Tristian, ed. A. Ewert, Thomas, Tristan, ed. B. H. Wind, TLF; 
Yvain, ed. M. Roques, CFMA. 

See: Stimming, p 542; Monch, p.64, Lyer, ‘Le gérondif prédicatif se 
rapportant au complément du verbe personnel Archivum romanicum, 
XVII (1933), 259; H. D. Veenstra, Les Foimes nominales du verbe dans la 
prose du treizième siècle. Participe présent, Gérondif, Infinitif, Rotterdam, 
1946, p.41. 

7 See: Stimming. p.542; Monch, p 64; Lyer, ‘Gérondif prédicatif se rap- 
portant au complément du verbe personnel’, p.259, Veenstra, p.41. 

See. P. Klemenz, Der syntactische Gebrauch des Participium praesentis 
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und des Gerundiums im Altfranzösischen, Breslau, 1884, pp.18-20; Stim- 
ming, p.541; S. Garner, ‘The Gerundial Construction in the Romanic 
Languages’, Modern Language Notes, IV (1889), column 141: Mönch, pp. 
60-61; Skerlj, pp.136-37; L. Foulet, Petite syntaxe de l'ancien français, 3rd 
ed., Paris, 1930, p.94; Lyer, Syntaxe, pp.99-103; Veenstra, p.42. 

M See: Stimming, p.541; Garner, column 141; E. Etienne, Essai de gram- 
maire de l'ancien français (XIc-XIVeS.), Nancy, Paris, 1895, 8373; Mönch, 
p.60; Skerlj p.136; Veenstra, p.46. 

15 See: Klemenz, pp.34-35; Stimming, pp.541-42;; Mönch, pp.61-62; Lyer, 
Syntaxe, pp.115-18; Skerlj, p.136; K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la 
langue française VI, Copenhagen, Paris, 1930, 8247; Veenstra, pp.42-46. 
18 For a detailed discussion of epic formulas and formulaic expressions 
containing batant, brochant, corant, etc, see my book A Syntactical Study 
of Epic Formulas and Formulaic Expressions Containing the -ant Forms in 
Twelfth Century French Verse, pp.73-77. 

1 See: Garner, column 134; Mönch, p.60; Lyer, Syntaxe, pp.109-10; 
Veenstra, p.46. 

%See: Historical French Reader, eds, P. Studer and E. G. R, Waters, 
Oxford, 1924, pp.255-56. 
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I. Facsimile of Wolfskehl’s original letter, dated 7.9.1938 (no. V) 
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II. Facsimile of Wolfskehl’s original letter, dated January 5th, 
1939 (no. VD 
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LETTERS FROM KARL WOLFSKEHL, WRITTEN 
DURING HIS TIME OF EXILE 


G. E. BELL 


Victoria University of Wellington 


THE ten letters published here for the first time are not included 
in the collection edited more than ten years ago by Dr Margot 
Ruben, Wolfskehl’s former secretary, assistant and companion. 
She now lives in London and has kindly agreed to their publication 
and has also helped with the deciphering of two of them (nos V 
and VI) as they were written in Wolfskehl's completely illegible 
hand; she also supplied some explanatory remarks. All this assist- 
ance is gratefully acknowledged. 

The letters written at long intervals between 1938-1945 were 
addressed to Dr Gerda Eichbaum, a German who was then a 
teacher of foreign languages at Woodford House, a well-known 
private Girls’ School at Havelock North (Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand). The recipient never met the poet in person, mainly 
because the war years made travelling for foreigners or ‘enemy 
aliens’ somewhat difficult. These circumstances may also explain 
the gaps in the correspondence as a tiresome but on the whole 
benevolent censorship existed. After the end of the war Wolfskehl’s 
correspondence with his overseas friends, when he endeavoured 
to re-establish contact with them, became so extensive that little 
or no time remained for local correspondents. His secretary was, as 
he stated, overwhelmed with work. 

Among these ten letters only four were written by hand; two (nos. 
III and IV) were obviously dictated to Dr Ruben and the two 
others (nos. V and VI) were written by Wolfskehl himself, but all 
were personally signed by him. The remainder are typewritten and 
it is impossible to establish whether they too were dictated or typed 
by the author. The latter is sometimes likely as there is a number 
of typing — and even grammatical errors which must have escaped 
his attention, because at this time of his life he was already near- 
blind. Editorial amendments are indicated by square brackets. 
However, Wolfskehl's idiosyncratic punctuation and spelling have 
been preserved, except in some cases when there were obvious 
typing mistakes such as the reversal of single letters (slebst for 
selbst, Umstädne for Umstände etc) or the omission of a letter at 
the end of the line because of lack of space. The typewriter used 
was clearly a very old one and some letters, particularly a did not 
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function at all and left a blank space (e.g. D nk for Dank). Though 
W. always used ss instead of ß the latter has been adopted here, 
when required. 

As far as possible allusions to persons, authors and books are 
explained in the Notes but it was thought unnecessary to give 
detailed information about New Zealand cities, towns and 
geographical features. 

These letters may not be literary or epistolary masterpieces but 
they must be counted among the documents humains of a writer of 
some significance. They mirror—perhaps only incidentally and 
marginally—his times as well as his life. Moreover they provide 
an interesting insight into the style and into the mind of a man and 
a poet who tried pathetically hard to come to terms with foreign, 
even alien surroundings, when he was over seventy years old and 
handicapped by his blindness. According to some critics the poet's 
best work was produced in his Auckland exile. It is not the place 
here to decide whether or not his creative activity reached indeed 
its zenith in New Zealand. 


Recco (Genova) 29.1.38 
Villa Ines 


Sehr verehrte Fraulein Dr. Eichbaum: 


daf ich Ihren so auskunftsreichen alles Wesentliche in Betracht 
ziehenden Brief sofort beantworte ist kein Wunder. Denn mehr 
noch als sein wichtiger Inhalt erfreut mich die liebenswürdige 
Bereitwiligkeit, mit der Sie Marie-Luisens? Anregung entsprechen 
—und eine solche Freude drängt ja zu ungesäumtem Ausdruck[.] 
Vor allem ist mir lieb, auch von Ihnen bestätigt zu hóren, was mir 
im vergangenen Herbst Marie-luise schon erzählte: daß Sie sich 
im neuen Lande in der neuen Umgebung und in Ihrer Tätigkeit 
wohl und am rechten Platz fühlen. Heute bei der ungeheuren 
Problematik des Daseins ist dergleichen eine nicht genug zu 
wertende Ausnahme, eine versóhnende. Auch habe [ich] jetzt, das 
konnen Sie sich denken, Freunde in aller Welt, an den verschieden- 
artigsten Schicksalsláufen nehme ich Anteil und die wunderliche 
düster-helle Farbigkeit des Daseins bewegt immer wieder. Und so 
drüngt es auch mich ins Weite. Ob auf immer, ob für einer[!] Zeit 
nur steht noch dahin. Was ich geistig noch zu schaffen habe oder 
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zu vollenden, das ist bei meinen Jahren nicht mehr an Ort und 
Umstiinde gebunden. Was ich aber benótige, die innere Ruhe, 
den Abstand von Tag und Wirrnis, das glaube ich, ja das bin ich 
sicher auf einer jen[e]r äußersten Inseln zu finden, auf die mein 
Blick sich richtet. 

So ist mir denn alles wichtig und bedeutsam geworden, was Sie 
mir über das Menschliche, über die Lebensform, die Daseinsbedin- 
sungen das äußere wie das Seelenklima Neuseelands berichten. 
Zunichst, ich gedenke nicht dort einzuwandern, ich komme mit 
Rückfahrtskarte die zwei Jahre gilt, so lang móchte ich dort ver- 
weilen. Und [habe] dazu die behördliche Erlaubnis erhalten[.] Und 
so werde ich auch bei den sehr beschrünkten Mitteln, die mi[r] wie . 
ich hoffen darf, durch Transfer zu Gebote Stehen, doch wohl um 
ein boarding-house nicht herumkommen, trotzdem Sie gewif) mit 
Recht davon abraten. Im Übrigen ist mir die Gabe verliehen, mit 
Menschen und Verhältnissen auszukommen, welcher Art sie auch 
seien und aus mancherlei dornigem Gestrüppe Rosen zu brechen. 

Aber so weit ist es noch nicht. Ob sich meine Plüne verwirklichen 
weiß ich noch nicht, ob ich sie auch zähen Eifers verfolge. Und 
wenn sie glücken, wo ich dann mein Heim aufschlagen oder unter- 
kommen werde, auch das steht noch dahin. Klimatisch lockte ja 
die Nordinsel mich, den schon seit 1931 in Italien Weilenden am 
meisten, landschaftlich aber würe die Alpennatur der Südinsel mit 
ihren herrlichen Waldungen und Bergseen sicher ein wahres 
Dichterasyl. Hierüber lüft sich aus der Ferne nicht entscheiden, 
zumal wenn alles noch im Nebel verschwimmt. Auf die mir 
freundlich in Aussicht gestellten Prospekte und  Schauhefte 
bin ich recht gespannt. Dies und jenes besitze ich bereits, aber 
alles wird mir wichtig sein, Fingerzeige geben. Ich betreibe alle 
Vorarbeiten, vor allem auch die Vorstudien recht ernstlich, suche 
mir alles literarische Material zu beschaffen, vieles freilich bleibt 
noch unerkundet, das an Ort und Stelle nachgeholt werden muß. 
Auf die Arbeit in den dortigen Universitütsbibliotheken bin ich 
heute schon begierig. Unendliches wird aufzunehmen sein. Zu 
meinen eignen Arbeiten brauche ich heute keinen Apparat mehr. 

Wenn aber Sie, verehrtestes Fráulein, mir noch einmal ein paar 
Hinweise zukommen lassen kónnten, am besten wohl durch Flug- 
post (dies aber nur falls Sie mir die Übernahme des Frankierungs- 
betrages gestatten), so würe ich wieder aufrichtig verbunden. Eine 
Frau sieht so viel genauer und in Ihrem Brief steckt so viel 
Beobachtungsgabe, so viel Blick für Einzelnes wie für allgemeine 
Zusammenhänge, daß ich sicher bin, ich kann noch vieles Wissens- 
werte von Ihnen erfahren. Ein paar ganz äuferliche Sachfragen 
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móchte ich jetzt schon stellen: wie hoch belaufen sich die Durch- 
schnittskosten in einem boarding-house? Wie teuer sind die Eisen- 
bahnen, gibt es môblierte Zimmer auch ohne Pension in den 
größeren Städten? Bezgl. der kalten Stuben lebt man ja in Italien in 
einer entsprechenden Vorschulung und gewiß gibt es drüben Holz- 
fußböden, hier eine Rarität. Wissen Sie vielleicht in Wellington, wo 
ich lande und also zunächst wohl bleiben werde, ein empfehlbares 
boarding-house? Es ist so gut, in dieser Beziehung im Voraus etwas 
zu wissen, tragikomische Reiseerfahrungen haben mich das gelehrt. 
Von da an muß ich mir dann gegebenen Falles weiterhelfen. 
Aber schon heute ist es ein erfreuendes Gefühl, nicht ganz ohne 
menschliche Beziehung das ferne Land zu betreten und in diesem 
Bewußtsein begrüße ich Sie dankbar und in guter Gesinnung. 


Ihr sehr ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehi. 
JI 
Dr. Karl Wolfskehl 26.4.38 
Recco (Genova) 
Villa Ines 


Sehr verehrte Fräulein Dr. Eichbaum, 


meinen sehr herzlichen und aufrichtigen Dank für Ihren so infor- 
matorischen Brief habe ich bis heute anstehen lassen, da ich erst 
jetzt Reisezeit, Ankunft und alles dazu Gehörige bestimmter 
übersehe. Ich beabsichtige, auf der “Strathnaver”, P.&O. Line, die 
am 21. Mai von Marseille abfährt, natürlich Touristenklasse, zu 
reisen. Fahrplanmäßig kommt das Schiff am 23. Juni in Sydney an, 
wann ich Anschluß nach Wellinston bekomme weiß ich noch 
nicht, auch verweile ich vielleicht ein paar Tage im Lande Australia. 
In jedem Falle aber nur ganz kurz, bin also, unberufen und wenn 
alles gut geht, spätestens in den ersten Juli-Tagen mitten in Eurem 
südhemisphärischen Winter in Wellington. Daß ich dort zunächst 
bleiben will schreib [schrieb] ich schon. Über die Unterkunfts- 
möglichkeiten haben Sie mir sehr umsichtige Auskunft gegeben. Das 
Angenehmste wäre es wohl, wenn man, was ja nach Ihren Andeu- 
tungen erreichbar ist, irgendeine private, freilich nicht allzu 
familiäre Wohngelegenheit fände, die auch meinen, wie ich ja schon 
schrieb, einigermaßen beschränkten wirtschaftlichen Umständen 
entspräche. Doch wird sich das alles wohl erst an Ort und Stelle 
auskundschaften lassen. Etwas kompliziert wird die Wohnfrage 
dadurch, daß ich zwei Zimmer brauche, da ich in Begleitung meiner 
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Assistentin fahre, Und, ohne daf ich irgendwelche Ansprüche 
mache, doch durch meine äußerst schwachen Augen dies und jenes 
bedenken muß. Im Übrigen kann ich mich in alles schicken. 

Ganz als Unbekannter erscheine ich nicht auf Ihren Inseln, 
meine Londoner Freunde haben mich mit einigen, wie mir scheint 
recht nützlichen Empfehlungen ausgestattet. Besonders lieb aber 
wird es mir sein, sobald als móglich Ihre persónliche Bekanntschaft 
zu machen, zumal das Bild, das mir Marie-Luise von Ihnen entwor- 
fen hat, durch Ihre so klugen und hilfsbereiten brieflichen 
Ausführungen noch viel individuelle und sympathische Züge erhält. 
Daß ich dem von Ihnen geäußerten Wunsch entspreche hätte sich 
in jedem Falle von selbst verstanden. 

Sie würden mich sehr verpflichten, wenn Sie ein den Empfang 
dieser Zeilen bestütigendes kurzes Schreiben entweder nach 
Colombo auf die "Strathnaver" bis zum 5. Juni oder, was Ihnen 
vielleicht bequemer würe, nach Sydney c/o Thos. Cook senden 
wollten. Mit nochmaligem Dank und den freundlichsten Grüßen 
bin ich 

Ihr sehr ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehl. 


II? 


Sehr geehrte Fräulein Eichbaum, allerbestens danke ich, Ihnen für 
Ihre lieben Zeilen hierher und Ihre so freundlichen Bemühungen, 
mir meine Ankunft in Wellington zu erleichtern. Doch habe ich 
mich, durch viele Ratschläge auf dem Schiff veranlaßt, entschlossen 
zuerst nach Auckland zu gehen vor allem des bessren Winterklimas 
wegen. Doch hoffe ich recht bald auch W. kennen zu lernen u. 
werde dann die so freundl. empfohlene Dame gern aufsuchen, [.] 
Auch Ihre Gegend u. vor allem Sie bald aufzusuchen wird mir 
eine grofie Freude sein. Ich fahre von Sydney am 30. fort. Wenn 
Sie zufallig für Auckl. eine Bekanntschaft mir vermitteln kónnen 
würe ich natürlich sehr dankbar, Sie wissen ja selbst wie angenehm 
dies in d. Fremde ist. Vor allem aber freue ich mich a.d. pers. 
Bekannsch. [Bekanntschaft] mit Ihnen! Reise verlief bis jetzt gut. 
In Sydney habe ich Bekannte. Mit nochm. Grüfen u. wiederholtem 
Dank Ihr erg. 
K. Wolfskehl 
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Tv! 
Auckland C.1,8. Juli 1938 
Symonds Street, 
New Zealand. 
Hotel Stonehurst, 
Auckland. 


Sehr verehrte Fraulein Dr. Eichbaum, 


also ich bin wirklich gelandet, nachdem Ihr freundlicher 
Drahtgruß mir an Bord noch zugekommen war. Mrs Coates’ 
verfehlte mich leider, aber wir verbrachten gleich den ersten 
Sonntag Abend aufs angenehmeste mit ihr und ihrem Gatten in 
ihrem reizenden Heim am flackernden Kamin. Herzlich dankbar 
bin ich Ihnen für diese wie für all Ihre Bemühungen! 

Nach einer etwas lauten und mit vielen neuen Dingen, vor allem 
mit einer Unzahl von Bekanntschaften angefüllten Woche in Sydney 
—wo es mir übr. in jeder Beziehung wohl gefiel—sind wir nun 
drangegangen, uns hier in dem weit stilleren, doch ebenfalls so 
reizvollen Auckland einigermaßen einzugewöhnen. Das ist eine 
Aufgabe für sich und ich hoffe, alles wird gut gehen. Ob sich mein 
Wunsch, für die Dauer meines Aufenthalts ein flat zu mieten, 
ausführen läßt, steht noch dahin; die Nachfrage scheint übergrof). 
Vorläufig aber sind wir in dem gutgeführten und sympathisch 
ausgestatteten Private Hotel recht wohl aufgehoben. 

Sehr hoffe ich. bald Ihre persönliche Bekanntschaft zu machen 
und freue mich herzlich darauf. 

Inzwischen bin ich mit den besten Grüßen 

Ihr sehr ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehl. 

Auch meinerseits beste Grüße und Empfehlungen! 

Dr. Margot Ruben 


Auckland, 7.9.1938 
45 Esplanade Road 


Verehrteste Fräulein Doktor 


Sie sehen ich bin noch hier, einigermaßen fixiert sogar fürs 
Nächste. Ein Klein-flat mitten im Garten, ausreichend für mich 
auch liegt[?] es nicht zu haushaltmörderisch für Frl. Dr. Ruben. 
Ich genieße endlich die Einsamkeit die reine Atmosphäre dieses 
Lenz-Winters. Sehe nicht viel Menschen, darum kam ich ia nicht 
in die antarktische Ferne, aber die Arbeit strömt und gedeiht. 
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Ihre[n] so freundlichen Bemühungen verdanke ich vielmals[! ]— 
mit den sehr sympathischen feinen und herzlichen Mr. and Mrs. 
Coates kommen Dr. Ruben und ich gelegentlich zusammen. Mit 
Mrs. C.[?] war Dr. R. ebenfalls ein paar mal in guter Beziehung. 
Ach man ist wunderbar weit fort hier. 

Schade daß Ihr Weg Sie nicht hierher führte, herzlich hoff ich 
bald Ihre Bekanntschaft machen zu kónnen. Dank für Ihren Brief 
und alles. 

Prof. Vietors’ Grüße bitt ich Sie bei Gelegenheit sehr zu erwidern. 

Alles Gute wünschend bin ich mit vielen Grüßen, auch von 
Dr. Ruben. 

Ihr aufrichtig ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehl. 


VI 
Auckland, Jan. 5th 39 
45 Esplanade Road 


Verehrteste Fräulein Dr, Eichbaum, 


Herzlich dankend erwidre ich Ihre Neujahrsgrüße. Die Erfüllung 
guter Wünsche — wer benótigte sie heut nicht mehr denn je? An 
Marie Luise habe ich nun endlich geschrieben, mir füllt jede 
Überseekorrespondenz unendlich schwer, so vieles bleibt ungesagt 
wohin man auch das Schreiben richte. Zunächst heift es eben für 
Jeden, sich bescheiden, um die eigne Einsamkeit sich zu mühen 
und ruhig zu werden im Gegebenen. Mein Streben geht danach und 
ich bin, wenn schon nicht eingeordnet oder “eingelebt”, doch 
wenigstens tief in meiner Arbeit und das herrliche Klima, die 
weiche[?] und üppige Vegetation machen mich den großen Natur- 
freund vieles vergessen. Das Goethesche “Dir bleibt noch viel . . ." 
ist eine meiner Maximen. 

Wie schade, daß ich noch nicht die Freude hatte Ihnen zu 
begegnen. Aufer für kleine Ausflüge hab ich Auckland noch nicht 
verlassen, Reisen ist eine kostspielige Sache. Aber ich hoffe herzlich 
daß sich bald eine Gelegenheit ergebe. Für alle Fälle meine, d.h. 
des Hauses Telefonnummer ist 14055, im Buch verzeichnet sub. 
“Grant”. 

In dankbarer Gesinnung begrüße ich Sie als 

Ihr ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehl 
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vil 


Karl Wolfskehl, 31. Marz 1939 
45 Esplanade Road, 
Auckland. 


Sehr geehrte Fraulein Eichbaum, 


mit aufrichtigem Mitgefühl erfahre ich von den nur zu begreif- 
lichen Sorgen über das Ergehen Ihrer Angehörigen. Wer hätte 
heute nicht dergleichen in aller Fiille und Schrecklichkeit, doch mir 
scheint, solch eignes Los óffne das Herz nur weiter für die Kümmer- 
nisse Anderer, Ich hoffe sehr, daß es Ihren weiten Beziehungen 
gelinge, den Betroffenen ein neues und dann hoffentlich beständiges 
Asyl erwünschter Art zu erringen. 

In solchem Zusammenhang bedaure ich es ganz besonders, Ihrem 
Ansuchen, zumindest vorlüufig, nicht zu entsprechen. Allerdings 
[habe] ich H. H- seit seiner Ankunft in München zu Beginn dieses 
Jahrhunderts und, selbstverstindlich mit Ausnahme von dessen 
russischen Jahren 1914-1923, sehr nahe gekannt, die künstlerischen 
und menschlichen Beziehungen blieben eng bis zu Hleiseler's 
Hingang. Aber Sie wissen auch, in welcher Art die Mitglieder und 
Folger der von Stefan George geschaffen geistigen Bewegung 
von deren Anbeginn zur jeweiligen Gegenwart gestanden haben. 
Ich brauche diese Haltung nicht weiter zu erläutern. Nur soviel— 
an ihr hat der Tod des Meisters, haben Veränderungen des äußeren 
Weltzustands nicht das mindeste verrücken oder abbiegen kónnen. 
Und so kónnte ich keinesfalls Ihnen irgendwelche persónliche 
Mitteilungen (über deren gewünschten Sachinhalt ich mir ohnedies 
nicht ganz klar bin) zukommen lassen ohne vorher die Zustimmung 
des in Europa lebenden Willensvollstreckers von Stefan George 
einzuholen. Die Formulierung einer derartigen Anfrage fiele mir 
nicht ganz leicht, da ich ja den Namen des britischen Periodicums 
nicht anzugeben wüßte in dem, wenn auch indirekt, solche private 
Mitteilungen aus dem Freundeskreis Aufnahme finden sollen. Sie 
verstehen, daran zweifle ich durchaus nicht, meine Stellungnahme 
ganz und gar, und ich erwarte Ihre Rückäußerung. 

Übrigens scheint mir das gedruckt vorliegende Material selbst 
nach der persónlichen Seite hin vollkommen ausreichend. Für 
die Frühzeit dürfte das Buch von Enid Dutie: “Stefan George et 
le symbolisme frangais", erschienen Paris 1933, eine vortreffliche 
Sorbonne-These mit seiner minitiösen Dokumentierung alles 
Wünschbare bieten und im Übrigen und fürs Gesamt von Heiselers 
Mitarbeit und Zugehörigkeit finden Sie natürlich in Wolter’s 
grundlegendem Werk? die zuverlässigste Quelle, Heiselers in RuB- 
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land anhebende und biszu seinem Tode durchgeführte literarische 
Tatigkeit fällt freilich nicht mehr unter diesen Augenpunkt, aber 
fiir diese innere Entwicklung bieten die Schriften selbst besonders 
auch die ganz gewif in den mir noch nicht vo[r]gelegenen Gesamt- 
schriften eingereihten Erinnerungen das beste Material. Die beiden 
angezogenen Bücher habe [ich] leider nicht zur Hand. Aber ich 
zweifle nicht, daß diese in der germanistischen Abteilung der 
Harvard-University Platz fanden und Ihnen durch Vermittlung von 
Professor Karl Vietor, den ich vielmals zu grüfen bitte, in toto 
oder auszüglich zur Verfügung stehen. Sollten mir noch weitere 
Quellen oder Hinweise auf bereits gedrucktes Material einfallen 
mache ich Ihnen gern und unverzüglich Mitteilung. 

Denn es ist ja sehr erfreulich, wenn das in England, wie es 
scheint, recht lebhaft gewordene Interesse an Stefan George und 
der deutschen Geistesgeschichte von Fachleuten in die rechte Bahn 
gelenkt wird und nicht nur durch Veróffentlichungen wie etwa die 
von Rom Landau” gespeist wird die, wenn auch nicht ganz übel, 
oder unverständig, doch schon durch den Rahmen eine tagesschrei- 
berische zufállige Farbe empfangt. In jedem Falle werde ich mich 
sehr freuen, wenn Sie mir Ihre Abhandlung nach Erscheinen über- 
mitteln und mir erlauben, sie nach eigener Einsichtnahme dem in 
Europa befindlichen George-Archiv zu überreichen. 

Führt Ihr Weg Sie niemals nach Auckland? In diesem Falle 
würde ich mich über eine persónliche Begegnung besonders freuen. 

Haben Sie von Marie-Luise W. kürzlich Nachricht gehabt? Ich 
habe seit lángerem keine direkte Post. 

In aufrichtigen Erinnerungen und mit sehr guten Wünschen für 
Ihre Arbeiten und Absichten bin ich 

Ihr ganz ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehl. 


45 Esplanade Road, 20. April 1939 
Auckland. 


Verehrteste Friulein Dr. Eichbaum, 


auf Ihren freundlichen und alle Umstinde wohl verdeutlichenden 
Brief hab ich die Antwort bis heute verschieben müssen, vieles 
drängte zusammen. Und lassen Sie mich zuerst Ihnen sagen, durch- 
aus nicht aus püdagogischem Ermutigungsprinzip sondern nach 
mancher eignen Erfahrung, daf jede nach lüngerer Pause frisch in 
Angriff genommene wissenschaftliche Arbeit, welcher Art auch 
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immer, zunüchst das Gefühl auslóst, man stehe vor einem unüber- 
schreitbaren Strom, Furt- und Brückenlos. Es heißt dann einfach 
sich hineinstürzen, ohne langes Besinnen, an irgendeinem beliebigen 
Punkte anfangen, dann geht es bald wie von selber weiter. Ob sie 
fein siuberlich mit der Materialsammlung beginnen, ob Sie sich 
gleich Notizen, Urteile, analytische Beobachtungen aufzeichnen, das 
ist alles im Grunde ganz dasselbe, nämlich das Hineinkommen in 
die Sache selbst. Ich zweifle nicht, Sie werden bei einiger Kenntnis 
der geistigen Bewegung, in die er von früh auf hineinkam, dann 
auch für seine spätere, etwa die nachrussische Epoche, unter Berück- 
sichtigung der zeitgenóssischen Literatur im weiteren Wortsinn, zu 
einem hiibschen abgerundeten und auch für voraussetzungslose 
englische Leser übersehbaren Bilde dieses liebenswürdigen und 
ernsten Dichters gelangen. Vielleicht hilft es Ihnen schematisch 
wenn Sie die groß angelegte sehr fleißig und mit viel Blick und 
Beobachtung durchgeführte Arbeit von Dr. Ralph Farrell: “Stefan 
George und die englische Dichtung”—der Titel ist nicht ganz wort- 
lich"—besonders nach ihrer Grundlage ansehen. Es ist eine Berliner 
Dissertation, der Verfasser, der in vortrefflichem Deutsch geschrie- 
benen Abhandlung aber Australier. Eine der Neuseelünder Univer- 
sitátsbibliotheken besitzt sie zweifellos, mein Exemplar liegt noch 
mit dem übrigen in Italien eingekistet. 

Auf Ihre konkrete Frage über Heiseler's innere Beziehung zum 
Übersetzen: er war, wenn auch aus einem dem Mannsstamm nach 
deutschen Hause gebürtig, doch durch vielfache Verästelungen der 
Familie mit dem Englischen, so weit ich weiß, speziell dem 
Schottischen, weiterhin natürlich durch Geburtsort und die all- 
gemeine Geistesluft der frühen Jahre dem Russischen innig vertraut, 
die beiden Sprachen waren ihm ganz gelüufig, ja ins Russische hatte 
sich seine Füblweise tief eingebettet, bis in die eigene Dichtung (und 
das ist durchaus nicht bloß stofflich zu verstehen) war ihm Mütter- 
chen Rußland innig vert[rjaut und nah, so deutsch bewußt sein 
Kern auch gewesen ist und sein Wille zum Gedicht. Die nahe 
Beschäftigung mit dem Englischen fällt wohl mehr in die früheren 
Jahre, ihr entsprach auch seine äußere Haltung, die Ruhe, das 
Gleichmaß, die Verhaltenheit nach außen bis zur Art freundlichen 
oder geselligen Verkehrs. Augenblicks entsinn ich mich nur 
seiner Übertragungen der Browning'schen “Pippa”, die seinerzeit, 
ach wie lang liegts zurück, von uns allen rückhaltlos anerkannt 
worden ist. Allerdings sind meinem Gedächtnis Verdeutschungen 
aus russischer Dichtung der klassischen vom ersten Drittel des 19. 
Jahrhunderts wie auch dies und jenes modernen Stückes deutlicher 
eingeprágt. Davon bestand sehr vieles, nur ein Teil ist gedruckt, 
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darunter ebenfalls scheint mir jetzt, im Insel-Verlag, der “Tantalus” 
eines Zeitgenossen, sein Name entfiel [mir]," eine, freilich nur von 
der Übertragung aus gesehen, ich kann ja kein russisch, ganz vor- 
treffliche Leistung. Und jedenfalls entsinn ich mich genau, daß H. 
es mit dem Übersetzen sehr ernst nahm, mit grofem Verständnis 
und viel Liebe die beiden Grundsprachen, sowie Sti] und Fühl- 
form des jeweiligen Werkes aufs eindringlichste durchnahm, 
überhörte und wiederzugeben trachtete. Gibt es doch auch nichts 
Erziehlicheres für eigne dichterische Arbeit als solche Versuche 
einem fremden Werk zur Wiedergeburt im andern Sprachstoff zu 
verhelfen, freilich sind hierzu nur wenige der heutigen europäischen 
noch geschmeidig und urbedingt genug, vor allen andern zweifellos 
unser deutsch. 

Ob Sie mit diesen Erinnerungen und Hinweisen etwas anfangen 
können? Im Gespräch ergäbe sich zweifellos Greifbareres. Aber 
dazu ist ja nach Ihrem Bericht nur geringe Aussicht. Ich reise sehr 
wenig. Aber ich hoffe doch, die Gelegenheit bleibt nicht ganz aus. 

Von Marie-Luise habe ich jetzt indirekt Nachricht. Sie soll sich 
in ihrer neuen Position wohl fühlen und vor allen Dingen mehr Zeit 
für sich und freundschaft lichen Umgang haben als bisher. Ihre neue 
Anschrift besitze ich allerdings noch nicht doch erhält sie sicherlich 
auch unter der früheren jede Post. 

Ich bin mit guten Wünschen für den Fortgang Ihrer Arbeit und 
aufrichtigen Grüßen 

Ihr sehr ergebener 
Karl Wolfskehl. 


Dr. Karl Wolfskehl 
38 Grange Road 
Auckland, 21.11.44 


Dear Dr. Eichbaum, 


very pleased about your interesting letter. Good to know some- 
thing about keeping and managing of the few people we know in 
this country. After your short allusions and some parallel 
experiences I realize only too well the rather motley up and down 
since you have left Hawke’s Bay. I sincerely hope that now you 
are settled in a more or less satisfactory way. And I am sure 
Wellington with its manifold cultural possibilities and attractions 
will offer sufficient substitutes for the monotony of the job. Apart 
from all other things the Turnbull Library“ must be something 
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definitely ideal, specially for you and your literary aims! 

You ask me in this direction about Bowra’s “Heritage of Sym- 
bolism".5 Are you lucky enough to have found that book, I am 
searching for ages!? I only know about it from several Reviews, 
so in “Horizon”* and “New Statesman"," and [am] very keen to 
read it. It is not here in the library. Generally speaking, I think very 
highly about C. M. Bowra, whom I know personally. I met him in 
Florence, together with Ernst Morwitz, in 1937, just on Swin- 
burne's Cen[n]tenary, April 10th. You know, he has written the 
really fine and clever introduction to Morwitz's translation of 
Sappho’s poetry.” Furthermore, I know his very serious and clever 
Anthology of Russian poetry, most understanding essays about 
Rilke, and many reviews mainly in the “New Statesman”. How 
have you had the good chance to get hold of the book in question? 
Would it be possible to provide it for me? I think I am very 
conscientious in looking after borrowed books. Is it perhaps 
available in one of the Wellington book-shops? In that case I would 
like to buy a copy. 

And now don’t take amiss a second question: would it suit you 
to send me a copy of your “German Language Guide"?? I am 
most interested to see how you have solved this intriguing task. 

Not very much to be said about myself. I have changed a bit my 
external life, living now somewhere as a boarder. My poetical pro- 
duction goes on and a number of kind people are helpful by reading 
for me. Summer is nice and damp, trees in the gardens are full of 
blossoms. That is all, I think so. Looking forward to your kind 
reply 

Yours sincerely, 
Karl Wolfskehl. 


Dr Karl Wolfskehl, 
38 Grange Road, 
Auckland, 21.5.45. 


Liebe Dr. Eichbaum, 


verzeihen Sie mir bei groBer Inanspruchnahme meiner Diktierzeit, 
zur Beantwortung Ihres freundlichen auch ältere Briefschulden 
aufrufenden Schreibens, die doch gelüufigere alte Sprache zu 
verwenden. Den zurückliegenden so sehr gern und mit Interesse 
gelesenen Brief kónnen meine Zeilen heute nicht mehr spiegeln, 
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aber auf Ihren grade eingegangenen môchte ich mich in etwas 
ein[I]assen. | 

Zunächst eine Entschuldigung. Ihre Sprachlehre, die ich recht 
nachdenklich durchnahm, habe ich bis jetzt noch nicht abgesandt, 
hole dies aber ehestens nach. Mit Marie Luise nach ziemlich 
regelmäßig gewesenem Briefwechsel bin ich wieder seit längerem 
außer Kontakt, sehe dabei, zumal beim jetzigen Stand der Dinge 
in Europa, einem Bericht mit größter Spannung entgegen, sie hat 
in New York weit mehr und bessere Beziehungen wie wir hier. 
Daß Professor Vietor Ihnen ausführlich geschrieben hat interessiert 
mich lebhaft. Hat er auf seine eignen Arbeiten Bezug genommen? 
Ich schulde ihm seit Jahren einen Brief, zu dessen Abfassung 
besonders die äußern Umstände mich noch nicht haben kommen 
lassen. Sollten Sie ihm bei Eingang dieser Zeilen noch nicht geant- 
wortet haben dann bitte ich sehr ihm von meiner herzlichen 
Verehrung ebenso zu sprechen wie von meinem Bedauern über das 
noch nicht gut gemachte Versäumnis. 

Von der Vortragsreihe über "Les Poétes en Exile"? habe ich den 
ersten, und zwar mangels eines “Listener” rein zufal[llig angehört, 
und zwar mit Interesse. Da ich nun weiß, daß sie im wesentlichen 
von Ihnen stammt, werde ich vom nächsten Sonntag ab regel- 
mäßiger Lauscher sein. Ich nehme an, daß im gestrigen von 
Herwegh, Freiligrath, Ludwig Seeger, den beiden Brüdern, deren 
Namen mir eben entfallen ist*, Georg Büchner usw, die Rede war, 
so hatte er mich besonders angezogen. War der deutsch-ungarische 
Jude Karl Beck? den ich, obwohl etwas weichlich, doch auch 
immer gern gemocht habe, späterhin auch Exilant? Moses Hess” 
hat soweit ich weif sich niemals im Verse versucht? Bei meiner 
durch das Alter bedingten Gedächtnisschwäche* für Namen fallen 
mir eine Anzahl weiterer nur noch sachlich ein. Wie heißt doch 
jener sehr begabte Spielnachahmer des Heine’schen Wintermär- 
chens? Platen hat sich selber zum Exul Poeta gestempelt durch 
seinen berühmten Son[n]ettenschluD: “Wie bin ich satt von meinem 
Vaterlande!"* auch öfters die Absicht nie zurückzukehren sonst 
geäußert. 

Schade, daß man nicht in der gleichen Stadt siedelt. Wir hätten 
manches zu besprechen aus gemeinsamen Wissenschaftsbereich. 
Haben Sie sich auffs] 19. Jahrhundert spezialisiert? Das war auch 
eine meiner Lieblingsdomänen zum eignen Studium und die betr. 
Abteilung in meiner verflossenen Bibliothek war besonders gut 
ausgestattet. Was ich jetzt von Büchern besitze ist kaum als Hand- 
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bücherei zu bezeichnen, immerhin findet sich einiges zur Geschichte 
der Blätter für die Kunst und manches englische und amerikanische 
Buch. Den Bowra, der inzwischen auch in der hiesigen Public 
Library eingereiht ist, lese ich grade und mit recht positivem 
Eindruck. Sein Essay über George ist, wie er selbst angibt, aus dem 
bei der Lektüre des Werks gemachten Notizen (wohl auch aus man- 
chem persónlichen Kontakt mit in England lebenden oder zeitweilig 
gewesenen Mitghedern des Kreises) entstanden, verleugnet diesen 
glossatorischen Charakter nicht, ist aber guten Willens und in der 
Symboldeutung vielfach klug ja geistreich. Über die andern Essays 
kann ich noch nicht viel aussagen. 

Kommen Ihnen gelegentlich jene in Amerika erscheinenden 
deutsch-sprachlichen Zeitschriften zu Gesicht? In mehreren von 
ihnen sind inzwischen Aufsütze über mich und mein Schaffen 
gebracht worden. Der beste war von Werner Bock? [in] den 
chilenischen “Deutschen Blättern”; einen englischen recht einge- 
henden Artikel hatte Ende '43 “The Jewish Frontier” in New York. 
Vf. war Bertha Badt-Strauss, eine Literarhistorikerin, die auch 
über die Frauen der Romantik und den jüdischen Minnesünger? 
gearbeitet hat. Jetzt in Amerika. 

Meine eignen Arbeiten gehen ihren Gang und ich hoffe auch 
meinerseits langsam wieder aus der Versenkung der letzten sieben 
Jahre emporzusteigen. Die äußeren Umstände freilich sind dem 
nicht allzu günstig. 

Ich muß leider abbrechen. Meine herzlichen Wünsche für Ihre 
vielartige und ersprießliche Tätigkeit. Haben wir eigentlich 
gemeinsame Bekannte in Wellington? Im Ja-Fall bitte ich um 
Remembrung! {sic!] 

Beste GrüBe.?° 
Ihr 
Karl Wolfskehl. 


NOTES 


t Karl Wolfskehl: zehn Jahre Exil. Briefe aus Neuseeland, 1938-1948.—A 
second and later publication: Karl Wolfskehl, 1869-1969; Leben und Werk 
in Dokumenten, eine Ausstellung .. ., 1969. Darmstadt ,Agora Verlag, 1969 
nae has a chapter In Neuseeland, 1938-1948 does not contain these letters 
either 

? Maric-Luise Wolfskehl, a niece of the poet lived at that time in the United 
States where she taught at a College. 

8A postcard written by hand by Dr Ruben and signed by Wolfskehl. It 18 
undated and was written at Colombo ("hierher") on board ship and posted 
at Perth as the date stamp shows: Perth, West. Australia, 14th June, 1938. 
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Letters from Karl Wolfskehl 


* This letter on hotel stationery was also written by hand by Dr Ruben and 
signed in the usual way by Wolfskehl, 

5 Mrs Coates was the wife of an Auckland lawyer; she helped Wolfskehl 
after his arrival. 

* This letter (V) and the tollowing (VI) were written by Wolfskehl himself 
in his very illegible hand. As already mentioned they were deciphered as 
tar as possible by Dr Ruben on my request. Doubtful readings are indicated 
by a query in square brackets [?]. 

' Dr. Karl Vietor (1892-1951) was professor of German first at GieBen 
University and then at Harvard, He was a well-known hterary historian 
(Geschichte de: deutschen Ode; Der junge Goethe and studies on the 
Baroque, Holderlin and Buchner). 

Henry von Heiseler, 1875-1928, poet and dramatist of German-Russian 
descent who belonged to George's disciples, 

? Friedrich Wolters: Stefan George und die blatte: fur die kunst, deutsche 
Geistesgeschichie seit 1890 Berlin, G. Bondi, 1930. 

19 This refers presumably to Rom Landau's God is my adventure; a book on 
modern mystics, masters and teachers. London, Nicholson & Watson, 1935. 
It contains a chapter on Stefan George, 

11 The correct details are. Ralph B. Farrell: Stefan Georges Beziehungen zur 
englischen Literatur. (Germanische Studien no. 198) Berlin, Ebering, 1937. 
12 The reference 1s probably to G. W. Iwanow (1866-1949) whose Tanatos 
was published in 1904. 

“This letter, in not very idiomatic English, was presumably written in this 
language because of the postal censorship. 

H'The Turnbull Library in Wellington was formerly a private library but 1s 
now State owned. It specializes in literature on the Pacific and in English 
first editions. 

15 C. M. Bowra: The heritage of symbolism, London, Macmillan, 1943. 

% Horizon, the once famous magazine, edited by Cyril Connolly between 
1940 and 1950. 

V The New Statesman, the well-known English left-wing weekly, edited in 
these days by Kingsley Martin, 

8 Sappho: Dichtung, griechisch und deutsch, ubersetzt von Ernst Morwitz, 
eingeleitet von C. M Bowra, Berlin, G. Bondi 1936. 

" A little language guide, German for New Zealanders written for soldiers 
On service overseas, 

A series of radio broadcasts entitled Poets in Exile. 

2 The New Zealand radio journal with weekly programmes, literary and 
other articles. At that time 1t was edited by Oliver Duff. 

2 August [Adolf Ludwig] (1794-1855) and Karl (1795-1840) Follen were 
both students of theology at Gießen and like the great Georg Büchner 
(1813-1837) some years later, were involved in revolutionary political 
activities, The elder brother went into exile in Switzerland, the younger 
to the United States where he became a professor at Harvard, The other 
"revolutionaries" mentioned are well-known for their "engaged" and 
patriotic poetry: Ferdinand Fieihgrath (1810-1876) was in exile in Switzer- 
land and London, George Herwegh (1817-1875) also lived for sorne time 
in Switzerland. The identity of Ludwig Seeger could not be established. 
It 1s not impossible that Wolfskehl thought of Friedrich Hecker (1811- 
1881) who was similarly involved in revolutionary politics and who also 
lived in Switzerland and the United States. 
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% Kar] Beck (1817-1879) a German-Hunganan Jewish writer and journalist, 
lived, when not travelling extensively, in Vienna; whether these "Wander- 
jahre” included also some in exile could not be ascertained. 

4 Moses Hess (1812-1875) political writer and journalist who was expelled 
from Germany during the revolution of 1848. 

3 Dr Ruben comments on Wolfskehl’s alleged “Gedächtnisschwäche” : 
“Das ist eine Art von Koketterie. Karl Wolfskehls Gedächtnis hat nie 
nachgelassen und seine geistige Kraft war bis zum Ende stupende." 

* This is the last line of Platen’s sonnet LVIII: the preceding ones run: 


Wo mir zerrissen sind die letzten Bande, 
Wo Haf und Undank edle Liebe lohnen, 
Wie bin ich satt von meinem Vaterlande. 


X Werner Bock (1893-1962) a German writer who spent years of exile in 
South America (Montevideo) and Switzerland (Zurich), 

% Presumably Süßkınd von Trimberg (ca. 1250-1300) the only known “Jewish 
Minnesänger”. 

* Throughout the letters Wolfskehl uses double s (ss) where a “sharp s" 
(B) was required. Probably his typewriter dıd not have this type or he 
may have preferred it this way. However, through a misunderstanding the 
D has been substituted, when required in the printed text. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHAUCER’S PROSODY. Ian Robinson. Cambridge University Press, 
1971, pp. xu+251, 


WHEN I was a young radical, I welcomed Professor Southworth’s attack 
on what Mr Robinson would call the ‘establishment’ theory that Chaucer’s 
verse 1s as a rule iambic, and that we can bring out its iambicality by 
assuming that we are not always to read it as we would modern prose. 
Some of S.'s influence is still present in the article I wrote for AUMLA 31. 
Now, I have come round to believe that the traditional view is in the 
main correct, and R., whose ideas have in practice much in common with 
S.’s, does not do much to shake my conviction. 

Metre ıs an abstract thing, and since its existence can hardly be scien- 
tifically proved, those who do not believe in it may perhaps be partly 
excused. But this is not to say that they are right, 

Lines in which the speech rhythm quite unmistakably brings out the 
abstract iambic base are probably very rare in English verse, but we have 
an example in Paradise Lost II, 950, where the base comes to be realized 
so clearly in the speech pattern that it is difficult to see much difference 
between the two. Much more frequently, the difference is greater, and it 
can be very considerable indeed, Even so, provided that there are frequent 
points of contact which either establish themselves naturally or can easily 
be brought out in a reading, we can think of a poem as maintaining an 
iambic base. 

R.’s difficulty, which he shares with many now writing on prosody, is 
that he cannot make the crucial intellectual distinction between speech 
rhythm (physical) and iambic metre (abstract, but more or less compatible 
with speech rhythm). By the term ‘iambic pentameter’ he means the line 
as it 1s actually spoken. One difficulty that thus gets introduced 1s that 
since lines can regularly be pronounced in different ways this concept of 
pentameter can only be a very relative thing; another is that it quite over- 
looks the possibility that, if someone reads the verse to us, we hear the 
speech rhythm primarily physically, and the metre primarily mentally. If 
in fact we hear only physically, the whole idea of iambic metre has little 
use, R. claims that if the metre is mental ‘it remains in the mind without 
affecting events’ (p.57) Ultimately, however, I take it that the speech 
rhythm somehow registers itself in his mind, and, since my mind registers 
two levels where his registers only one, I think my mental experience is 
more eventful than his. 

R.s misunderstanding of metre can readily be shown from his analysis 
of modern verse, where historical philogical problems do not enter. He 
claims (p.50) that Yeats sometimes includes 'in an iambic line an extra 
syllable', which is fitted 'to the metre', as in: 


x jx | x x | 
The ceremony of innocence js drowned... 


However, the metrical structure of the line surely is: 
eo xixi x] x Î 
The cer’mony of innocence is drowned... 
Since R.’s ‘pentameters’ are the lines as he speaks them, they are capable 
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of incorporating just about any kind of irregularity. Thus he asserts (p.162) 
that one of Chaucer’s lines has this structure of feet. 
x | 


x | (0X x ] dx 
A lusty playn habundant of vitaille . .. 


It 1s difficult to see how such a line would in essence remain iambic, or 
could be recognized as such by its recipient. Such tambicality as there 1s 
seems accidental rather than contrived, and, given this structure, any kind 
of stress on ‘of’ seems odd. Again, metrically I would read: ‘A lusty 
pláyn habündant óf vitádle . . . 

R. finds that this approach to the lines leads to ‘wooden’ readings. But 
a hne like this only sounds wooden if in a peiformance we insist on a 
mechanical regularity, Actually, while 'ot' has metrical stress, it would be 
quite weak in the natural speech rhythm of most performers. The four 
strong stresses that we would get in speech may, but need not, support R.'s 
idea (not held by him alone) that Chaucer was influenced by the alliterative 
tradition, It certainly seems possible that the punctuation in the MSS— 
about which R. writes one of his better chapters—ıs meant to indicate 
such rhetorical patterning On the other hand, it is a general characteristic 
of English 1ambic verse that not all five metrical accents are equally strong 
in speech. 

True enough, if in Chaucer's speech a word like habundant or vitaille 
was at all times stressed on its first syllable, the iambic theory becomes 
hard to uphold But there is no such certainty. R. finds that vitaille sounds 
better, in the veise, if stressed on its first syllable, He quotes all occur- 
rences (p.126 ff). I not only find that the lines sound better if the word 
1S stressed on its second syllable, but also that in all but one instance 
(provided that we pronounce the lines according to the ‘establishment’ 
rules) this accentuation easily fits the 1ambic base. Only in F902 would 
the iambic pattern lead one to suspect ‘English’ accentuation of the word, 
though there we could read v'rdillé. This high correlation, despite the 
undesirability of basing linguistic conclusions on metre, cannot easily be 
dismissed as insignificant. Besides, ‘trochaic substitution’ (though really a 
case where the speech rhythm clashes with the metre), remains a possibility 
in verse predominantly 1ambic, as does, of course, linguistically variable 
stress. We cannot assume that the accentuation of words of Romance 
origin was settled once and for all in Chaucer’s time, and R. is in error 
when he thinks that the argument for variable Romance accentuation 
hinges only on metre. he might, for instance, have taken account of 
Dyche's Dictionary (1723). In reading poets much later than Chaucer, 
moreover, we find that variable accentuation of Romance words brings 
out the 1ambic base, and this is the more remarkable because we hardly 
feel tempted to change cur present ways of accentuating Germanic words. 

Nor does the traditional case rest only on ‘variable stress’ or final -e, as 
R. seems to think. It is based also on a number of assumptions about 
syllabification which he does not mention, Yet these on the whole seem 
to be borne out by the subsequent history of English verse For instance, 
the variant spellings -'d and -ed in the past participles of Elizabethan poets, 
while not always an infallible guide to the pronunciation, nevertheless 
strongly suggest that -ed could be syllabic, and again syllabic -ed often 
conspicuously fits the metre. There also seems to be a strong relation 
between the presence or absence of the old past participle prefix -y and the 
metre, eg in Spenser, R should not have overlooked such things. 
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In fact, despite some interesting suggestions and bits of information, R. 
overlooks too much altogether I say this, not to damn his book, but to 
express dissatisfaction with it. 


University of Otago JOOST DAALDER 


FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. 1554-1628: A CRITICAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Joan Rees. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971, pp. 
xiv + 238. 


A CRITICAL biography of Fulke Greville cannot be easy. since there is 
almost no information about the chronology of Greville’s works—this the 
author admits. Professor G. A. Wilkes has argued that there is a chrono- 
logical sequence, corresponding with an evolution from lighter to more 
serious themes. Mrs Rees has a major disagreement with this view and her 
book opens and closes on a declared anti-Wilkes note: ‘Greville’s works 
and thought do not lend themselves to linear description of such a kind, 
as this whole book demonstrates’ (p.212). The Warwick manuscripts sug- 
gest that Greville's works 'have 1n general been so worked over that each 
presents a fully integrated statement of its author's mature attitudes and 
beliefs’ (x1). Even A Treatise of Monarchy, which Professor Wilkes argues 
as early, shows politics ‘in relation to eternal values’ (p.172). On the 
debated question of chronology there is one undisputed fact in Mrs Rees s 
favour: Greville kept his writings by him and never allowed them to be 
published in his lifetime; in the Life of Sidney, which he tells us was 
written in age, he describes his revisions and seems to take pleasure in the 
thought that his works will rise upon the world when he ıs safely out of 
it. It seems likely that he did keep licking his bear-whelps, to use his owfi 
metaphor, right up to the last minute. 

Because the author believes there is no chronology of Greville's works, 
this book is not a chronological treatment. The biography is presented 
briefly at the outset, then the works are discussed in an order appropriate 
to points made about Greville as a poet Mrs Rees feels that his merit as 
a poet has not yet been tested and that is what she means to do (The only 
other study of Greville's entire works 1s Morris Croll's Ph.D. thesis pub- 
lished in 1903.) 

The best point, made throughout the book and related to Greville s 
‘accretive’ method of composition, is that his works are multi-leveled in 
significance. This is argued most persuasively in the very interesting chapter 
on Caelica, where shifts of language are scen to result in ‘a multi- 
dimensional record of experience’ (p. 84). Another theme of the book is 
that Greville’s works offer a ruthlessly intelligent and profound com- 
mentary on life. I wonder how articulate this commentary is in the plays 
As Mrs Rees admits, what Greville wrote of Sidney was more true of 
Greville himself: ‘His end was not writing, even while he wrote’ Greville 
never cared about Alaham and Mustapha as plays, never intended them 
for the stage; if there is a ‘psychology of human behaviour’ (p 150) in 
them, it seems to be obscured because a political and moral philosophfr 
is writing rather than a dramatist. As a discursive poet Greville chose 
poetry because ‘its heightening power and the discipline of verse gave 
‘point and effect to what he had to say’ (p.206). One can belicve this of 
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all but the excruciating discourse Of Monarchy, where the verse form 
seems positively to hinder the thought; Mrs Rees grants that it is a 
difficult poem to read and her apology for it (Chapter 6) is weak. The 
‘central fact concerning Greville's poetry’ (p. 200) relates to his scorn of 
art for art’s sake: his poetry is characteristically non-fictional. This is the 
burden of the concluding chapters, ‘Humanist and Calvinist’ and ‘Poetry 
and Truth’. It seems to me that the non-fichonal tendency might explain 
the noticeable lack of imagery in Greville's poetry. The claim for his 
‘prolific image-making power’ (p. 206) is rather surprising and misleading. 
Frequently Greville’s style is abstract; he uses images well, but sparingly. 
Mrs Rees appreciates the images, and the quotation from Yeats on her 
title-page, 
The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind. 

is linked (p. 224) with the fine passage in the Life of Sidney about those 
‘weather-beaten in the Sea of this World’, on whom ‘the black Oxe’ has 
trodden The title-page allusion is to The Countess Cathleen (v) and is 
particularly apt: as this book reveals, Greville’s life and thought seem to 
say that the black ox of care treads on most men, that life is a difficult 
pilgrimage through a labyrinth of sin and error. 

The value of the book is that, in attempting to test Greville’s merit as a 
poet, Mrs Rees has clearly proved that he is a certain kind of poet, one 
impossible to judge purely as a poet. He is a hybrid, a philosopher-poet 
in the strictest sense, and his weaknesses and strengths as a writer derive 
from that fact. 


Univerity of Queensland BEVERLEY SHERRY. 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT’S GONDIBERT. Edited by David F. 
Gladish. Oxford University Press, 1971, pp. xlv+312. 


CLIFFORD LEECH once remarked on Dryden's peculiar gift, most evident in 
the heroic plays, for uttering tragic truths as if they were common- 
places. In the famous passage from Aureng-zebe which begins ‘When I 
consider Life, 'tis all a Cheat the playwright articulates with estimable 
clarity and precision most of the complex issues which bear on the ques- 
tion of free will, but in a manner so bland and self-assured, so lacking 
in any sense of perturbation or tragic feeling, that the ideas appear almost 
truisms. The speculations and arguments of theologians and philosophers 
over the centuries have been neatly reduced to a series of unchallengeable 
statements. 

Of Davenant, the heroic poet, much the same might be said. Gondibert 
was written out of a massive Baconian ambition to accommodate in a 
single work the ripest fruits of learning and experience which mankind 
had gathered by the mid-seventeenth century. The truth thus revealed 
would, Davenant hoped, since ‘Poesy hath . , . naturall prevailings over 
the Understandings of Men', draw men naturally to virtue as divines, 
statesmen, ministers of laws and military commanders could not. Though 
the project, like Bacon's, was of course impossible of execution, the 
attempt testifies to an expansiveness and energy of mind fully meriting the 
extravagant praise which Hobbes, among others, bestowed upon the poem. 
What is, however, truly surprising about Gondibert, given the nobility (or 
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at least the nerve) of the conception, is the leaden, mechanical flatness of 
the performance. Designed as a monument to the poet's fame, it succeeds 
in being monumentally boring, Davenant’s true wit is nature dressed not 
to advantage but in a plain and homely garb which, while it may instruct 
the reader as to the nature of truth, scarcely delights. That he abandoned 
the work unfinished and took instead to the composilion of semi-operatic 
spectacles where the verse was leavened by music, is not to be wondered 
at: he must have become as weary of his poem as those readers who, after 
the first publication, issued a collection of derisory verses (reprinted in 
this edition) lampooning the ‘Rime . . . with Fustian lin’d, & Nonsence 
clad,’ 

Not that the poem is nonsensical, The shades of Bacon, Burton and 
Browne may find themselves levelled, defused and regimented between the 
lines of Davenant's precise and passionless quatrains, but they are certainly 
there, witnesses to the poet’s sensitivity to the changing intellectual temper 
of the times. And it is as the mirror of a changing scene that Gondibert 
achieves what literary importance it has Here, to put it crudely, is a poem 
in which a man of letters of the late Renaissance may be seen fumbling 
to establish the principles of English Augustanism. As he regulates his 
measures to effect a classical exactness of form, Davenant's synthesising 
mind seizes the perceptions of the great thinkers and paraphrases them 
into tidy aphorisms; and if his confidence in his own genius seems some- 
times misplaced (witness his respectful but perfectly serious dismissal 
of Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Tasso and Spenser), he does at least very clearly 
point the way, as his contemporary Milton does not, for the development 
of a new poetic. His drama was of the same kind. No-one reads any 
longer The Siege of Rhodes, but that work stands at the beginning of a 
path which leads to the English operas of Handel. 

Since the undoubted historical importance of Gondibert has been gen- 
erally underrated, one is grateful to David Gladish and the O.U.P. for 
restoring the poem to general circulation, The handsomely-produced volume 
contains, besides the poem, Davenant's long theoretical preface and Hobbes' 
reply, some commendatory verses, and those burlesques by the 'friends 
of the author' which are so much more lively than the epic itself, To the 
non-specialist, the textual apparatus seems formidably impressive, though 
& complete bibliography in addition to the informative notes would have 
been helpful. Indeed, if the book has a fault, it is the slenderness of the 
editorial contribution in footnotes and introduction. This is a very expensive 
edition of a work which, as its editor confesses, has never had more than 
‘a little circle’ of admirers, and of which the best that can be said by 
way of praise is that 'a pleasant little volume of verse could be put 
together out of Gondibert. If the poem really deserves the serious atten- 
tion which Gladish (rather cautiously) asks for it, then it is scarcely 
sufficient for him to declare so vaguely that ‘on a close reading Gondibert 
turns out to be a rather rich statement of a poet's personal philosophy. 
Though that may be true (and I doubt that the philosophy is in any 
meaningful sense 'personal), without further guidance the novice reader 
is unlikely to feel any urgent incentive to find it out. Nor is it enough 
merely to suggest that 'a better historian' might have made more of the 
poem's probable political allusions. Having embarked on the production 
of what is evidently intended as a standard edition, the editor would have 
done well to consult such a historian, for the question is decidedly relevant 
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to a poem contemporaneous with Marvell’s ‘Horation Ode’, and composed 
on the eve of the poet’s incarceration in the Tower. Davenant’s own 
opinion of historians that "what they write/Of Courts and Camps, is oft 
by guess reveal'd' does not really excuse the scholar who has made no 
attempt to substantiate his guesses. 


University of Canterbury BRUCE COCHRANE 


THE WORLD UPSIDE-DOWN. Comedy from Jonson to Fielding. Ian 
Donaldson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970, pp. x + 212. 


THis exceptionally readable book of criticism is organized round ons of 
the recurrent—you might even say ınsıstent—images in English stage 
comedy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: the image of an 
everyday world inverted, social gradings reversed, normal privileges sus| 
pended or transferred. Where ‘All things run Arsie-Varsie, upside downe' 
life resembles the child's game of handy-dandy, in which both fists are 
closed and all goes by guesswork instead of by rule So we find justice in 
the stocks in Bartholomew Fair, comedy ending in divorce instead of 
marriage in Epicoene, children and servants commanding their parents and 
masters in The Antipodes of Richard Brome. Ian Donaldson's subsidiary 
theme is the lasting influence of Jonson on later generations, and with 
this in mind he traces the mundus inversus motif through successive ad- 
justments and re-formations. For Wycherley in The Plain Dealer the pattern 
is one of continuing reversibility, the tables turned again and again. With 
Congreve in The Way cf the World the breaking of a deadlock becomes 
the controlling movement. Another chapter charts the ironic double- 
sidedness of characters m The Beggar’s Opera, with the work itself. con- 
sequently. seen both ‘as a sentimental lollipop and as a terse social fable’ 
Lastly comes an essay on the plays of Fielding, which keep looking as 
though they are going to follow the flailing path of a Dunciad or Gulliver 
but instead permit common sense to trrumph over the forces of disorder. 
Such a return to normality, a basic feature of comedy as distinct from 
satire, 13 a regular part of the tradition that The World Upside-Down 1s 
marking out. The Saturnalia has a limited run, and all these plays salute 
authority again before we leave the theatre. 

Having sprung from what the author modestly calls ‘a legitimate curios- 
ity about the possible sources and organizing principles’ of the pleasure 
we get from comedy, these eight essays offer well-supported propositions 
about the nature of the genre as well as their detailed analyses of particular 
plays. Professor Donaldson would not deny, I imagine, that his selection 
of the individual plays for close attention 1s to some extent arbitrary. The 
Alchemist could have figuied importantly here instead of Epicoene, while 
a different critic might have found space for Middleton (A Chaste Maid 
in Cheapside) instead of Brome, or for Farquhar's Recruiting Officer m- 
stead of Congreve At the same time, it needs to be acknowledged that 
Ian Donaldson makes out a convincing case for The Antipodes. Brome, for 
all his derivativeness, arranges his mirror-images of London life with verve 
and ingenurty, and I can imagine this essay attracting new readers and 
theatre-directors to the play. The Way of the World raises a trickier 
problem. In its chapter. links with mundus reversus become more tenuous 
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and comparisons with Jonson tend to be complete contrasts, so that Profes- 
sor Donaldson seems to be shifting ground somewhat when he moves on 
to an examination of flaws in the moral design of the play. But the 
examination is in itself well worth reading. While granting, for example, 
that Congreve allows Mirabell to play cruel jokes on Lady Wishfort 'as 
he elbows his way towards his wife and his fortune, Ian Donaldson 
defends the play from its more moralistic critics: 


There 1s no good reason why a comedy should be considered to fall 
short of full success because it does not achieve a moral definition as 
delicate as that of Fanny Burney or of Dr. Johnson, freighted with such 
eighteenth-century judgements as theirs, a comedy might indeed well 
disappear for ever beneath the waves. (p. 151). 


This is well said, and its spirited reasonableness is typical of this whole 
book. At a time when the black predictions of A D. Hope and Richard 
Poirier about the strangulation of literature by English Studies seem to 
be proving hideously true, critical writing of such verve and clarity as 
Professor Donaldson's deserves the warmest of welcomes. 


University of Sydney E. A. M. COLMAN. 


THE MULTIPLE PLOT IN ENGLISH RENAISSANCE DRAMA. 
Richard Levin. Chicago and London, The University of Chicago Press, 
1971, pp. xiv + 277. 


FoR some years now Richard Levin's periodical articles have declared him 
one of the most perceptive critics of Elizabethan dramatic structure, one 
whose writings on Middleton in particular have contributed greatly to the 
considerable reputation that the dramatist currently enjoys. His book. in 
which he gathers his occasional researches together and attempts to form- 
ulate some general principles for the study of Renaissance dramatic struc- 
ture, was anticipated svith some eagerness, and expectations are heightened 
by an introductory chapter in which he authoritatively refutes those earlıer 
generations of critics (Tucker Brooke, Eliot, Symonds, Legouis, Una Ellis- 
Fermor) who habitually wrote off the underplots of most Elizabethan 
plays as redundant. 

To say that the book as a whole disappoints is not to deny that it makes 
& genuine contribution to Renaissance studies. As long as he is simply 
analysing, without any attempt at evaluation, Levin's writing 18 incisive and 
illuminating. His treatment of various minor plays of Beaumont, Fletcher 
and Shirley, of The Atheist's Tragedy and A Fair Quarrel, is thorough, 
sympathetic and persuasive enough to send the reader back to the plays 
with an increased respect, His brief analyses cf Troilus and Cressida and 
Bartholomew Fair ere, granting tbe limited terms of the investigation, 
models of exegesis: the structures of these plays, which have seemed to 
many disorganized, are here demonstrated to be both formal and deliberate. 
In these cases, indeed, Professor Levin's single-minded structuralist ap- 
proach pays dividends that might have been lost in a more comprehensive 
discussion. But when he comes to judgement, after completing the analysis, 
the results are less happy. Although acutely conscious of the dangers in 
approaching so vast and diverse a body of work as the Elizabethan drama 
armed with a thesis, Professor Levin all too frequently fails to avoid them. 
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Having complained that some recent defenders of the multiple plot reduce 
criticism to ‘a formalistic game of parallelography' by refusing to evaluate 
as well as demonstrate formal plot structures, he nevertheless sometimes 
proceeds to do exactly this, most seriously with that crucial challenge for 
all students of the double-plot, The Changeling. 

Following in the footsteps of Muriel Bradbrook, William Empson and 
the host of later commentators who have defended the) subplot against 
charges of irrelevance, he synthesizes their ideas in an essay which is, quite 
simply, the best account now in print of what he calls ‘the very rich and 
meaningful relationship’ of the play’s two plots. No-one, however, is likely 
any longer to deny this relationship, and Professor Levin fails to confront 
the problem which must still trouble any reader who has not entirely 
abrogated his critical faculties: that it is not the structure of The Change- 
ling that prevents it from becoming the masterpiece it ought to have been, 
but the appalling poverty of the writing in the subplot. It is not only 
pitched in a lower dramatic key, as Levin argues, but cruder, intellectually 
coarser, aesthetically offensive in that it exhibits a depreciation of the fine 
sensibility evident in the composition of the main plot; and no amount of 
theorizing can satisfactorily explain away this discrepancy of tone. Antici- 
pating such criticism, Levin suggests that the subplot is tiresome chiefly 
because ‘it all leads to nothing’, and in Middleton's defence resorts to the 
feeble expedient of inventing (with no external evidence to support him) 
a scene which may be supposed missing from Act V, in which the comic 
action is fully resolved. While this rings an interesting change on the usual 
critical devices for dealing with intractable material, it remains stunningly 
implausible. Even if such a scene existed, if it were written in the character- 
istic style of the rest of the subplot the problem of The Changeling would 
scarcely be solved. 

The trap into which Professor Levin has fallen is that of making formal 
structure alone a criterion for judging the aesthetic success or failure of a 
play. At various points in his book he derides the desperation of some 
critical efforts to discover the unity of a play in terms of theme, but his 
own structuralist principles serve him not much better. Risible though 
some attempts to identify a common theme in all three plots of Much Ado 
may be, they are hardly less curious than Professor Levin's decision that 
the play is a failure because the second plot in its formal ‘three-level 
hierarchy’ is disproportionate. If The Changeling is to be deemed a success 
and Much Ado a failure, then it can safely be said that the criteria are at 
fault rather than the play. In fact, phrases like 'the standard formula' ap- 
pear with alarming frequency, and too often Professor Levin appears to 
judge the plays by his formulae instead of testing the formulae by the 
plays. When the plays conform to his laws, the criticism is always fruitful; 
when they do not, the conclusions seem merely perverse, flagrantly contra- 
dicting the proof of theatrical performance which Levin himself admits to 
be the ultimate test. Not only Much Ado but, more surprisingly, Henry IV 
is found wanting. Hal it is suggested, placed structurally as a Via media 
between Hotspur and Falstaff, does not persuade us that he has at the end 
reached a perfect moral balance in the way that Rosalind, in an analogous 
role, persuades us that she has reached a perfect romantic balance. Hal’s 
final position as a ‘synthesis of two extremes’ is unsuccessfully realized, 
we are told, because the extremes have been given a greater weight than 
the structure will bear. Here, perhaps unconsciously equating 'structure' 
with ‘moral paradigm’, Professor Levin has been blinded by his own thesis, 
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for the fact that we find Hal’s morally perfect middle way unsatisfactory 
is certainly the final point that Henry IV makes, and the very one which 
the structure has been designed to show up. 

All this suggests that a frantic critical pursuit of ‘unity’, whether struc- 
tural or thematic, may do more to cripple than to liberate a full imagina- 
tive response to the drama. Professor Levin, to do justice, is conscious of 
this, and is scrupulous in reminding the reader of the limitations of his 
approach. It has its rewards, however, and the most useful function which 
the book serves is to provide clear proof for those who needed it ¢hat the 
dramatists of the Renaissance designed the formal relationships of their 
multi-level plots quite consciously. It will never again be possible for 
critics arbitrarily to assign subplots to hack-collaborators and interpolators 
in order to avoid difficulties of interpretation. One hopes that Professor 
Levin might now turn his attention to the despised multiple-plot drama 
of the Restoration, where a major work of critical rehabilitation of this 
kind is urgently required. 


University of Canterbury BRUCE COCHRANE. | 


THE WANING OF THE RENAISSANCE, 1640-1740 : STUDIES IN THE 
THOUGHT AND POETRY OF HENRY MORE, JOHN NORRIS AND 
ISAAC WATTS. John Hoyles. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1971, pp. 
XVII + 265. 


THE author of this book is concerned with a large cultural movement 
involving the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and touching on the cne 
hand the late Scholasticism and Platonism of the Renaissance and on the 
other the rise of Romanticism. In effect he is helping to continue the line 
of enquiry tentatively opened by Eliot’s concept of ‘dissociated sensibility’. 
For Hoyles the period between the work of Donne and that of Blake 
appears mainly as a decline, a cultural ‘waning’ and transition to the 
modern world. No single factor is held responsible for the change. Hoyles 
rejects what seem to him simplistic theses, such as the attempt to explain the 
decay of the Renaissance largely by reference to Ramist logic, and offers a 
number of possible approaches instead. The result is a careful, competent 
survey, sometimes a little dry but usually illuminating. 

This book relies less on complex argument than on sustained documenta- 
tion. Following the practice of Leavis when he traces his ‘line of wit’ from 
Donne and Jonson to Pope, Hoyles concentrates on a few figures regarded, 
in this case, as representative of the shift from Renaissance to modern: 
Henry More with Cudworth the best known of the Cambridge Platonists, 
John Norris, usually remembered as a philosopher rather than as a poet, 
and Isaac Watts, Hoyles tells us at the start that he wants to preserve the 
balance betwen a broadly cultural discussion and a detailed literary 
criticism, and in this he is admirably successful, More, Norris and Watts 
are treated exhaustively as philosophical and religious thinkers and as 
artists. 

Mediocre in his verse, as Hoyles admits, More is interesting in so far as 
he contributes to a tradition of British philosophy still generally glossed 
over, the tradition which links the seventeenth century and Romanticism. 
Hoyles sees More as an ambiguous figure, forward-looking in his attack 
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upon Scholasticism, still dominant in the universities and in his advocacy of 
Plato and Descartes, and yet gradually becoming outdated in a milieu which, 
under the influence of Locke and the Royal Society, is abandoning meta- 
physics, whether of the Platonic or Cartesian sort, and turning almost 
exclusively towards experiment. Neither Metaphysical nor neo-classical in 
his art, a Latitudinarian in religion and so in some measure preparing the 
ground for Deism, and yet at the same time more akin to the later 
eighteenth century Pietist movements and the religion of the heart, More 
manages to live in divided worlds without the ease of Sir Thomas Browne. 

For Norris this position has become untenable. In the context of Hoyles’ 
analysis, he serves to document the collapse of the Cambridge tradition, 
the transformation of a forceful Cartesian Platonism into a barbaric relic 
in the polite world of the eighteenth century. It is worth noting that Norris 
is usually added to Metaphysical anthologies as a postscript. Hoyles demon- 
strates convincingly that this practice does not do justice to Norris’ verse. 

In dealing with Watts Hoyles brings us to the end-product of the waning 
Renaissance, He is able to illustrate his point particularly well by a close 
study of the way in which the seventeenth century lyric, in the hands of 
Watts, is (metamorphosed into the eighteenth century hymn, a form 
calculated to appeal to a lowest common denominator of human experience 
as regards both theology and aesthetics, This Hoyles understands to be the 
essential impulse of what he terms the Classicism of Watts, Seventeenth 
century Latitude, the Metaphysical style, Plato and Descartes have been 
replaced by the English Enlightenment, the Renaissance vision has com- 
pletely disappeared and the way is open for a great new synthesis: 
Romanticism. 


University of Adelaide LIVIO DOBREZ 


ROGER ASCHAM: ENGLISH WORKS. Edited by W. A. Wright, Cam- 
bridge University Press Library Edition, 1970, pp. xx + 304. 


WELCOME as this reprint of Wright’s standard 1904 edition is, it seems a 
little surprising, in view of the advances that have been made in biblio- 
graphical scholarship over the past half-century, that the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press did not consider it worthwhile to commission a new—or at 
least a revised—edition of Ascham’s works, complete with the textual and 
bibliographical apparatus which it is now standard practice to print even 
with texts of quite minor importance. The accuracy of Wright's text has 
never been questioned, but there are none of the annotations which are 
vitally necessary for works containing as much specific technical and 
historical detail as Toxophilus and the Report and Discourse of the affaires 
and state of Germany; and the admitted incompleteness of the list of 
variant readings would not be countenanced in any modern edition. 

Even more helpful would have been an introductory essay making use 
of the many recent studies of sixteenth century education and rhetoric in 
which Ascham figures so prominently. Since for students of both literature 
and history he is scarcely less signiflcant than Puttenham, one can only 
regret that the opportunity has been wasted to do him the service that 
Gladys Willcock and Alice Walker did Puttenham in their exemplary 
edition of The Arte of English Poesie. 


University of Canterbury BRUCE COCHRANE. 
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JOHN DONNE’S POETRY. Wilbur Sanders. Cambridge University Press, 
1971, pp. 160. : 


Even though Dr. Sanders finds Donne's ‘irresistible rightness’ (Dr. Leavis) 
only in some of the poems and claims that Donne often gets his tone wrong 
(p. 77), his concern 1s to claim ‘greatness’ for Donne; and that ‘is something 
personally felt, or it 1s nothing’. Like Leavis, he reads Donne ‘as we read 
the living’, What captures us is Donne's ‘voice’, which Dr. Sanders very 
aptly distinguishes from that of the aesthete or dandy (T. S. Eliot's 'feeling 
one's thought as the odour of a rose' and the comparison with La Forgue), 
any of the Cavaliers and any of the other Metaphysicals, 

Dr. Sanders’ intense and infectious response to this ‘voice’ immediately 
raises the question who is the speaker in the poem? "The usual critical 
resource, at thus point, is to invoke, somewhat anachronistically, the 
ubiquitous and ever-ready persona’ (p. 23k N. J. C. Andreasen, in John 
Donne: Conservative Revolutionary, at this point, saw some of the pcems 
as ‘negative exempla’. The idea of the deliberate didact doesn't seem to fit 
Donne, but the idea of dramatic characters who do not think and feel as he 
does fits many of the poems. Donne's voice is vibrantly present in all he 
wrote; so is Shakespeare's. No wonder people so often preface a Shakes- 
pearean tag with 'as Shakespeare has it' — and proceed to cite Polonius or 
Ulysses. 

In his most laudable re-opening of the critical debate where it seems to me 
most needed, Dr Sanders isn't radical enough. He cannot get away from 
his ideas of Donne's ‘perpetual defensive role-playing’ (p. 45) and of 
Donne's 'self-exploration', though he almost does on pp. 46-7. 

Having grumbled a little at the *persona' Dr. Sanders proceeds to hear 
nothing but the voice of Donne, Utterance for Donne 'is not a way of 
relieving his feelings: it is a way of discovering, creating, realising his 
feelings’ (p. 13). Indeed, composition isn't detensioning or giving the reader 
a piece of one's mind, But in what sense are feelings created by utterance? 
*Negative Love' (which is not 'a love which has transcended all desire' 
(p. 107) but a love which desires nothing less than transcendence) is a mere 
exposition of ideas that are conveyed dramatically in ‘Air and Angels’ by 
way of the movement of a man's mind and, particularly, the shock of an 
unexpected change of mind, by a dramatic peripeteia, We experience the 
ideas and feelings as created in the poem and in us. But that precisely is the 
power of Donne's dramatic art, This is not to deny that the writing of the 
poem involved for Donne an ordering, qualifying, refining of thought and 
feeling. Even this, however, we cannot assert merely on the evidence of the 
poem; we infer it from what we know generally about the process of artistic 
creation. 

Dr. Sanders completely misses what I call the dramatic peripeteia in ‘Air 
and Angels’, completely misses the argument of the poem (see especially 
p 97) And are there at the end ‘two mutually enclosing spheres’ (p. 94)? 
No, the image is that of an angelic intelligence moving a sphere. Angel and 
sphere are disparate, but equally pure. Love can inhere neither in an 
idealised vision of the beloved (a mere fabrication of the mind, the un-real, 
the no-thing) nor in the beauty of the beloved (material, thingy, even at its 
most extreme attenuation of the single hair). It can inhere only in what is, 
like itself, almost immaterial, but also just a tiny bit less immaterial than 
itself The air is just a tiny bit less immaterial than the angel. That 
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ig why the angel can take on a ‘body’ of air (and make the candle 
gutter as it sweeps into a room). As the angel thus sets air in motion, 
so the man’s love sets the woman’s love in motion: his admiration moves 
her, and his love comes to rest in her response (perfect movement is rest, 
in the Biblical sense). The imagery here is neither deliberately nor impene- 
trably obscure (p. 94), unless one insists on dragging in the equality of the 
sexes or the lovers’ bodies—as Dr Sanders does. The only equality here is 
that of material inequality paired with moral equality (‘not pure as it, yet 
pure”). The Joseph Conrad citation at this point is as obfuscating as the 
quotation from Henry James is illuminating. 

In speaking of the Divine Poems, Dr. Sanders admits to the difficulty of 
the theology for the modern reader. But the same difficulty besets the 
reading of the secular poems. One cannot altogether read Donne ‘as one 
reads the living’. Dr. Sanders does not know enough; though that is true of 
all Donne’s readers. ‘The love of ‘A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning’ is 
not super-celestial (p. 84); it is super-lunary, ie, celestial. In 'Satyre T, 
*God's conduits, grave Divines' is not the language of the gutter (p. 36); 
conduit can mean leaden pipe or fountain that ‘spouts’ water (OED), lead 
links with grave, and the image of the preacher as a pipe is probably 
Augustinizn and certainly used by Luther. In ‘Death be not proud’ there is 
no assertion that ‘Death is dead for the individual once he has died’ (p. 127); 
Death dies at the general Resurrection, In ‘Oh my blacke Soulel’, we need 
not suppress the absurdity of souls turning white on being washed in red 
blood; Christ does the impossible, the inconceivable, though it be foolishness 
to the intellect. As for ‘Batter my heart’ (pp. 129ff.) Dr. Sanders simply 
cannot conceive the inner strife, the spiritual paralysis, the intellectual 
impass that can precede the surrender of faith. 

The difficulties Dr. Sanders has with some of the poems are of his own 

making. He does at times run ‘the risk of commenting’—as he so dis- 
armingly put it—'upon oneself and one’s inhibitions’. His objections to 
some of the Divine poems are prompted less by what he calls their 
'sanctimonious mummery' (p. 112) than by the public display of innermost 
experience (p. 130), which (pace Dr. Johnson) is the strength of our best 
religious verse, One wonders, is this the same objection that is also made 
to kissing in public (p. 83)? 
. Evidently, there are many points at which Y disagree with Dr. Sanders, 
especially about poems he does not see as part of Donne's greatness. I 
disagree entirely on “The Extasie' and "The Canonization’, But I enjoy 
disagreeing with Dr. Sanders, and profit by it. The subtlety of his response 
to changes of tone, sometimes almost from word to word, reminds me of 
the songs of Hugo Wolf to which I respond with a mixture of admiration 
and irritation, Both, however, send me back to the words of the text with 
sharpened perception. So does Dr. Sanders. Where he is in love with the 
poem, he is most delicately perceptive and truly illuminating—as with the 
Nocturnall, the Sonnet ‘Since she whom I lov'd', the three Hymnes, ‘The 
Good-Morrow', "The Sunne Rising', the Song 'Sweetest love, I do not goe' 
and, at his very best, "The Anniversarie’, We have not had a better book 
on the poetry of Donne. 


University of Auckland PETER DANE. 
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W. B. Hunter, C. A. Patrides, J. H. Adamson: BRIGHT ESSENCE, 
STUDIES IN MILTON'S THEOLOGY, University of Utah Press, Salt 
Lake City, 1971, pp. ix + 181. 


Wz all have to know something about Milton's theology, and this book 
should help to keep us from burning. Its material is not new, for it consists 
of revised versions of fourteen articles published in American periodicals 
from 1958 to 1969; but it is valuable to have the sheaves thus safely 
gathered in. Though they differ in emphasis and opinion, in their main 
conclusions the members of the authorial trinity are as undivided as the 
greater one which they so devotedly pursue. It is surely not by mere chance 
that one is named for the Son of Man, one for the Son of the Father, and 
one for the Hound of Heaven. 

Was Milton an Arian, and therefore heretical? The first half of the book 
says ‘No’, emphatically. The horrid question was not raised until the re- 
discovery of De Doctrina Christiana in 1823, and then bad translation 
helped to create, not only a sense of shock, but misunderstandings which 
still prevail. Two fine articles on terminology explain why. The Trinity is 
by definition one in its basic ‘substratum’, but its members are differentiated 
by their individuating qualities. The trouble is that the basic terms of the 
definition—ousia, substantia and essentia—are used by various authorities 
in mutually contradictory senses: thus Milton's 'substance' corresponds to 
some people's 'essence', and his 'essence' to the usual persona. So he has 
been made to say what he did not mean. Analysis shows that he disagreed 
with Arius on the vital points, especially in holding that the Logos or 
Second Person was not 'created' (which would make him like any other 
thing) and that he was not made ex nihilo. For Milton, the Logos. is the 
Mind of God, identical and coeternal with his essence; but at a point of 
time the Logos is actualized and therefore no longer identical with God 
the Father. This two-stage concept, derived not only from Neo-platonism 
but also from the early fathers, does indeed make Milton (at least in De 
Doctrina) a subordinationist, but this is no heresy. Paradise Lost illustrates 
the point by an ingenious and poetically satisfying device. When the mem- 
bers of the Trinity take counsel in heaven, they behave as individual 
personae; but when they act, they act as one. Thus, though the creation is 
allotted to tho Logos in discussion, it is carried out by the triune Godhead: 
‘The King of Glorie in his powerful Word/And Spirit coming to create 
new Worlds' (VII, 208-9). 

Milton is a ‘poet of the Logos’. For him, the matter of the world was 
created ex Deo. It partakes of God's nature, and yearns to be reunited 
with him. This is the theological formulation of his poetical instinct, as it 
responds to the burgeoning, fruitful, live goodness of created things. But 
the problem of evil is not thereby removed. The pro-Arians, headed by 
Professor Kelley, have as their strongest argunrent the apparent confusion 
in Book V, where the angels are told that the Son is begotten ‘this day’, 
even though he is also said to have created these same angels. This difficulty 
is answered by an ingenious and complex paper on “The War in Heaven’ 
by W. B. Hunter. Its argument affects our whole reading of Paradise Lost. 
All events in the poem are to be read as occurring both in time and in 
eternity. To the human mind, the fall of the angels before the creation of 
the world, their defeat at the end of the world, and the exaltation (or 
‘begetting’, in this special context) of the Son at the resurrection, are all 
separated in linear time; but to the eternal mind of God they occur 
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simultaneously because timelessly. The war in heaven and the events of 
Easter co-exist. This view is, of course, an extension of the well-known 
‘theory of accommodation’, by which all human statements about the divine 
are necessarily to be read as metaphorical in nature. The narrative structure 
of the whole poem is in fact deceptive unless it is read as an extended 
metaphor of things essentially ineffable. Several of the papers in the book 
examine aspects of this traditional theory. The concluding paper from 
C. A. Patrides recalls theological zealots to a proper perspective by re- 
minding us all that the unpublished De Doctrina is, after all, a compara- 
tively poor thing—‘thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season’—and that if 
we want to know whet Milton really meant we had better read Paradise 
Lost. Only the poetry embodies his full voice and his full sense. 

To be fair, one should add that though the authors find Milton innocent 
of Arianism, they also provide proof that in his view of the Incarnation 
he inclines perilously towards Nestorianism, finding two persons rather 
than two natures in the hypostatic union. Even this view, however, in its 
fuller intention, 1s to be read as deriving from his concern for individual 
freedom. 

The modern corpus of Miltonic studies 18 so vast that only the specialist 
can keep up This is a very useful and indeed exciting collection of studies, 
all of which have some light to cast, directly or indirectly, on the poetry. 

One valedictory grumble. In this barbarous age, no printer ever seems 
to get his Greek right. It is like a pea in a feather bed to find, in so 
learned and handsome a book, breathings and accents misplaced, even if 
only sporadically. Perhaps in heaven...? 


University of Auckland S. MUSGROVE 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. J. B Leishman. Edited with a preface, by 
Geoffrey Tillotson. Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1969, pp. 
360. 


THIS posthumous edition of a series of Leishman's lectures was undertaken 
by Tillotson after the death of the first literary executor, John Butt In 
these lectures, Leishman’s aim 1s to make the reader ‘more completely 
aware of the peculiar virtue, the essential thisness’ (p 11) of the works 
discussed, so a considerable amount of space is given to Milton's style and 
the use he makes of the poetic kinds and conventions of his day, the Ode, 
Elegy, Entertainment and Masque. Half the book is devoted to ‘Comus’ 
and 'Lycidas' and a wealth of material on the nature and purpose of the 
Pastoral Drama and Masque, and their adaptation by Milton, is put before 
us. The title of the book may be found to be a little misleading, in that 
some of the shorter poems are only glanced at in passing, and less than 
half the sonnets are mentioned. The reader who expected a comprehensive 
account in one volume would be unreasonable, however, seeing Milton's 
minor poems make up a body of poetry more than equivalent to all of 
Marvell’s. 

Leishman uses four reference points in his survey of Milton's individual 
art, Donne, Jonson, Shakespeare and Spenser, and divides Milton’s im- 
mediate predecessors into two broad categories, the manuscript or coterie 
poets, and the publishing poets, showing Milton's relation to each group. 
This preliminary fixing and defining opens the way for Leishman to assert 
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that a main characteristic of Milton’s poetry is its public and European 
character. This is not new or startling, but it is a fact important enough to 
bear repeating; and it in turn leads into the controversy about Milton’s 
imagery, where Leishman 1s all good sense. On p 37 he says, 


For Milton,.. as for Spenser, classical allusions, classical mythology, 
a continual and recognizable deference to the whole classical and Euro- 
pean tradition, an element of ritual and solemnity and deliberate assump- 
tion of the garland and singing robes, were not mere decorations, but 
inseparably connected with their whole conception of poetry as some- 
thing lofty, elaborate and learned.... 


And he ends a chapter on 'L'Allegro' and ‘Il Penseroso’ with an admission 
about Milton's style which is the reverse of damaging, though it begins 
with a disclaimer (p. 158): 


Almost everything that 1s commonly understood by ‘originality’, almost 
everything that Carew meant when he praised the originality of Donne, 
is missing: Milton's originality in these two poems consists almost 
entirely in his manipulation and craftsmanshıp—ın his style, which, ‘by 
certain vital signs it had, was likely to live’. 


There is time to be grateful for all the careful comparisons of meanings 
and search for derrvations that have gone into Leishman’s exposition of 
the ‘minor’ poems, though occasionally the reader will find that his care- 
fulness becomes fussy or obsessive; and in his discussion of ‘An Epitaph 
on the Marchioness of Winchester’, Leishman begins by saying that the 
poem is defective and ‘then fills up his account of it with nothing but praise. 
I find it a good poem too, and read the critique cross-eyed. One thing I 
miss in the book is a substantial account of Milton’s humour—something 
more than the page or two it gets. For example, Milton’s playfulness ih 
the two sonnets on the publication of ‘Tetrachordon’ is curiously and 
delightfully sardonic and individual The arresting thing about the first 
sonnet is the uncanny anticipation of Byronic comic rhyme, and about the 
second, the felt pleasure of the insults that comes from ‘the clanging con- 
cord of ‘clogs’, ‘dogs’, 'frogs' and ‘hogs’—the sound of Milton’s flyting 
voice. 


University of New South Wales J. M. ALLEN. 


WITCHCRAFT IN TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND. Alan Macfar- 
lane. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1970, pp. 334. 


DR MACFARLANE opens his excellent study of witchcraft in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century England with two quotations which, by implication, 
define both the nature of his enquiry and his findings, The first is a passage 
of indifferent verse in which that decidedly minor poet, Sir Francis Hubert, 
expresses his conviction that witchcraft is an excuse men use to explain 
away their own weaknesses. ‘We are too ready’, he says, 
to transferre the blame 

Upon some Witch: That made us doe the same, 

It is the vulgar Plea that weake ones use 

J was bewitch’d: I could not will: nor chuse, 
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The second is drawn from an article, ‘Witch Beliefs and Social Structure’, 
in the American Journal of Sociology (1951), m which Dr. M. Wilson first 
asks “what were the social conditions in seventeenth-century England that 
produced belets so very similar to contemporary beliefs in Pondoland?’, 
and then goes on to express a longing ‘to read an adequate analysis of this 
problem by some social historian aware of anthropological theory.’ 

Hımseit just such a historian, Dr Macfarlane goes a very long way 
towards satistying these longings in producing what Professor E. E. Evans- 
Priichard describes 1n the pretace as ‘the most detailed, as 1t is also certainly 
the most sociological, inquiry into witchcraft yet made by a historian.’ 
Limiting bis study to Essex (the book’s title is musleading here: Dr 
Mactariane’s D.Phil thesis title, “Witchcraft Prosecutions in Essex, 1560- 
1680; A Sociological Analysis’, is more accurate if perhaps more 
forbiddingly academic}, and where necessary narrowing his focus even more 
to deal with just three small villages, he looks beyond the more obvious 
aspects of the subject, such as the ‘literary’ material, black-letter pamphlets 
and the like which Wallace Notestem relied upon so heavily in his History 
of Witchcraft in England from 1558-1718 (1911), to the remarkably rich 
archives, secular and ecclesiastical, which the country possesses. From them 
he has been able not only to compile detailed statistics of witchcraft accusa- 
tions and prosecutions, but also, most importantly, to go behind the legal 
processes to the personal details about the accused and the accusers—age, 
sex, occupation, class, kinship and the like—which make a truly sociological 
consideration of the phenomenon possible. 

What Dr Macfarlane finds 1s, save in the witchhunt of 1645, where the 
manic personality of Matthew Hopkins seems to have supplied the addi- 
tional elements, very much less sensational than historians such as Miss 
Margaret Murray and Professor Trevor Roper would lead us to expect, No 
Sabbat, no coven, no diabolic compact, no orgiastic activity. Instead a 
series of pitiful incidents in which individuals or groups were, it seems, made 
the scapegoats for personal or social failings. Time and again his statistical 
tables make clear the way in which charges cf witchcraft arose from local 
disputes. In 1582, for instance, Alice Manfield was accused of witchcraft: 
her motives were alleged to arise from the fact that a thatcher refused to 
work for her, a neighbour refused her some milk, and that a ‘green place’ 
in front of her house was muddied by the villagers. As Dr Macfarlane 
points out, it is hard to escape the conclusion that in cages like these the 
alleged ‘malice’ of the witch was more than matched by feelings of guilt 
on the part of those villagers who had failed to live up to accepted standards 
of good neighbourliness. 

I have cited in detail but one aspect of Dr Macfarlane’s findings. Out of 
his thorough research and sociologically oriented approach arise many more, 
some of them—such as, for example, the fact that most of those accused 
of witchcraft were regular churchgoers, and in no way suspect in the 
Church’s eyes—of potentially major significance. What Dr Macfarlane has 
done for Essex needs to be done for the rest of England equally thoroughly. 
Then a new history of witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England can be 
written, All that needs to be said here is that if the Essex experience is 
typical, Sir Francis Hubert, the bad post, is going to be closer to the truth 
of things concerning sixteenth and seventeenth century witchcraft than a 
good historian such as Professor Trevor-Roper. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 
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THE AUGUSTAN MILIEU: Essays Presented to Louis A. Landa. Ed. 
Henry Knight Miller, Eric Rothstein, G. S. Rousseau. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1970, pp. viii 1- 359. 


Festschrifts are inevitably miscellaneous in character: they are likely also 
to be uneven in quality; and they not uncommonly include some articles 
from the bottom drawer, learned afterthoughts which their authors would 
not ordinary have bothered to publish. Confronted with a festschrift one 
may find oneself wondering whether to buy such an expensive book— 
festschrifts are of course never cheap-—just for the two or three articles 
in it which one finds interesting and valuable. 

The Augustan Milieu 1s typical. It contains seventeen articles in all, sev- 
eral of them by distinguished scholars in the field of eighteenth-century 
studies—James Sutherland, Marjorie Nicholson, Irvin Ehrenpreis, Arthur 
Friedman, Martin C. Battestin and James L. Clifford. On the favourable 
side, certain of the articles deal authontatively and comprehensively with 
important subjects: "Ihe Literary Value of Pope's Versification’, for ex- 
ample, in which Professor Ehrenpreis examines the conflict between ‘local 
expressiveness’ and ‘general decorum’ in Pope’s verse; and ‘Tom Jones: 
The Argument of Design’, in which Professor Battestin views Tom Jones 
as ‘at once the last and consummate literary achievement of England's 
Augustan Age’ (p.289). A few articles provide new information, or a novel 
approach to a familiar subject. Professor Halsband comments on the poem 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montague published anonymously in 1734 as a 
rejoinder to Swifts The Lady’s Dressing-Room. Professor Jacob Viner, 
who is an economist, has contributed an article on ‘Satire and Economics 
in the Augustan Age of Satire’, His general comments on satire are 
unsophisticated, to say the least; but he raises some stimulating questions, 
especially on contemporary targets for satire neglected by the Augustan 
gatirists, which literary critics do not usually think of asking, let alone 
of trying to answer. On the unfavourable side, there are contributions 
which have weight but no substance—footnotes that have been trans- 
formed by forced feeding into scholarly articles. Their titles are sufficiently 
indicative of their character: Bishop Berkeley and Tar-Water; Swift and 
the Atterbury Case; Christopher Smart and the Earl of Northumberland. 


Wollongong University College P. K. ELKIN 


BROWNING: POETICAL WORKS 1833-1864. Edited by Ian Jack. 
Oxford Standard Authors. Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. xvi+ 952. 


IN format, certainly, this new edition of Browning is a striking improve- 
ment on the old Oxford Standard Authors volume it replaces. That old 
Crown 8vo edition (which started life in 1905) was abominable, a sore 
affront to the eye. Who can recall, nor sink unmanned, its 700 pages of 
close-set double-columned infinitesimal type framed by the merest shavings 
of margin? To borrow the Master's own apt words, it was an object 
‘starved ignoble’ and ‘cramped ill-featured’. What countless unfortunates 
must have been dismayed at first glance by such a crabbed unappetizing 
text and thereby predisposed to regard it as an eminently expressive em- 
bodiment of the legendarily rebarbative verse! Could malice aforethought, 
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one wonders, have contrived a deadlier deterrent? But Oxford, at long 
last, has made amends. All’s changed, changed utterly. Here, now, is a 
noble, handsome page that does what typography can to make the reading 
of Browning easy and delightful—an ample Demy 8vo, large type gener- 
ously spaced, lavish margins and paper thin but strong and opaque. The 
spaciousness of the tormat may be demonstrated by simple arithmetic. 
Compared with the old edition, this new one has 250 more pages yet only 
half the amount of verse. 

Much, then, has been cut away. Quality, mevitably, could be achieved 
only at the expense of quantity. As announced on their title pages, the 
old volume gave ‘the poetical works . . , complete from 1833 to 1868 and 
the shorter poems thereafter, and the new gives the 'poetical works 1833- 
1864. So the shorter poems after Dramatis Personae have been swept 
away, and this, though it involves the loss of some good and a few 
excellent pieces, was a sensible decision. Since a stopping short there had 
to be, 1864 is the obv:ous terminal date; for by that year Browning had 
written, exceptis excipiendis, his best, most famous and most original shorter 
poems, However, much else has gone, though this is not apparent from the 
title page. By an unobtrusive feat of semantic legerdemain, with the dis- 
appearance of the world ‘complete’ the ‘poetical works’ must now be 
understood as excluding all Browning's poetic dramas. (Yet Pippa Passes 
sneaks in, presumably reckoned a dramatic poem, not a poetic drama.) 
It couid (and will) be objected that this exclusion of the stage plays is a 
damaging and heinous omission, since any thorough student of Browning 
needs to examine them, if only (to sav the least) because the period of 
Browning's intense preoccupation with writing for the theatre constitutes 
an important and illuminating phase in his poetic development. On the 
other hand. it might not unreasonably be claimed that precious little of 
positive merit is lost by dropping the dramas overboard, and that the 
common reader (and common student?) to whom the Standard Authors 
series is addressed can probably spare them without a sigh. 

Dr Jack’s text is that of the collected edition of 1888-9, the last revised 
by the author (who died in 1889), but he has wisely abandoned Browning's 
'own unsatisfactory rearrangement and reclassification of poems contained 
in those volumes first published between 1842 and 1855, As a consequence 
the student 'is now enabled to read Browning's poems in the order in which 
they first appeared in volume form, though with such improvements to 
the text as the poet made when he collected his poems later in his life’. 
Errors in the copy text have been corrected by reference to earlier editions, 
though the only correction of much significance is ‘soil’ for ‘soul’ (‘Bishop 
Blougram's Apology’, line 608), an error that has persisted—remarkably, 
since ‘soul’ makes no sense—in almost all editions based on the 1888-9 
text (including the old Standard Authors volume) The editor has also 
ventured a “conjectural emendation’ of his very own—'piety’ for ‘pity’ at 
line 334 of ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’. Since this gratuitous improvement foists 
a tautology upon the guiltless, defenceless poet, one feels tempted to apply 
to Dr Jack Dr Jowett’s tart rejoinder: ‘Browning wrote it. Who are you?’ 
But in fact this rash lapse is quite uncharacteristic of Dr Jack, who is 
otherwise the most severely conservative of editors, rigorously devoted to 
presenting a reltable, quite unadorned text. Thus he eschews all annotation, 
and refuses to offer us even a selection of variant readings. But Pauline is 
given in its ‘as first published’ and revised versions, the running summary 
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of 1863 and 1868 is restored to the labyrinthine Sordello—something of a 
clue, at least; the lines of all poems are now numbered, no mean advantage 
when dealing with Browning; and there are useful appendices giving the 
contents of the early editions, the details of the poet's aforementioned re- 
arrangement and reclassification, and translations of the original French 
notes to Pauline and Latin notes to Paracelsus. 

For what Dr Jack has so solidly given us we should be duly grateful, 
though we may mildly regret that he took such a puritanical view of the 
editorial function. The usefulness of his edition would have been greatly 
increased by the incluston of variant readings chosen to permit a recon- 
struction of the original unrevised texts at all significant points. The case 
for annotation is no doubt more questionable, yet some discreet help in 
the way of necessary information might have been managed—a dictionary 
of proper names, for example. It must, however, be admitted that Dr Jack’s 
refusal to go beyond his plain text certainly facilitated the publisher's 
achievement of what is, as I began by saying, the most attractive feature 
of this volume—the handsome uncluttered page which allows one to read 
the poems themselves without let, hindrance or distraction and with con- 
scious enjoyment, We are all, I suppose indebted to the erudition un- 
stintedly displayed in the Arden Shakespeare and more recently in the 
Longmans Annotated Poets, but how impossible it is to read Shakespeare 
or Milton in those editions! Contemplating the bottom-heavy pages, are 
we not sometimes driven to cry, ‘O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth 
of sack to this intolerable deal of bread!’? That sad fate, at least, the new 
Oxford Browning rather magnificently escapes. 


University of Western Australia L. R. BURROWS 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. A Study of their Literary Relations 
in 1801-1802. W. Heath. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1970, pp. ix + 176. 


WORDSWORTH AND THE GREAT SYSTEM. A Study of Words- 
worth’s Poetic Universe. G. Durrant. Cambridge University Press, 1970, 
pp. viii + 174. 


W. HEATH’S perseverance with the task of re-creating the daily fabric of 
a year in the lives of Wordsworth and Coleridge is to be commended 
not only for a diligence that finds a place for every particular, such as 
Wordsworth's linguistic temerity over translating Chaucers verb 'swyve' 
on December 2nd, 1801, or Coleridge’s afflictions with ‘boils, a swollen 
knee, bilious colic’, but also his own apprehension about the speculative 
nature of some of his conclusions. We are told of Dorothy Wordsworth 
reading ‘Wanley Penson’ an anonymous novel about brother-sister incest 
(perpetrated by accidents of disguise rather than clear-sighted lust), and 
Heath draws a necessarily tentative conclusion from his material: 'she can 
hardly have failed to connect the story in some way with her self, if only 
to scoff at the parallel’. The painstaking detective work, rather than leading 
to a sense of the creative and intellectual interchange between Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, tends to suggest just the opposite. Coleridge is depicted 
as often absent from the circle in order to escape his own domestic 
misery at Greta Hall, while Wordsworth contends with Grasmere’s 
insularity. Heath’s thesis suggests that Wordsworth’s writing ‘Resolution 
and Independence’ shattered the close, yet critical, interchange made pos- 
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sible by this small, exclusive circle of Dorothy, Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
Although the established facts of Dorothy’s platitudinous advice and 
possessive reverence of her brother, and Coleridge’s domestic and physical 
afflictions emerge as anything but helpful to Wordsworth's creative health; 
they are forces to be re-acted against. However, Heath says his aim is 
to achieve more than just a biographical account, he wants ‘to be the 
builder of another context within which great art can be read’, He sees 
Wordsworth’s personal and artistic crises confronted in ‘Resolution and 
Independence’, and Coleridge’s “Verses to Sara’ and their subsequent edit- 
ing into 'Dejection: an Ode’ as Coleridge’s acknowledgement that his 
personal and emotional resources had no meaningful public form, so the 
concerns and careers of the poets are seen to diverge. Heath’s treatment 
of the poetry written from 1801-2 is extensive, and due to the nature of 
his book cannot be selective. He uses poems such as ‘The Butterfly’ or 
‘The Rainbow’ to demonstrate either how Wordsworth attempts to make 
amends for a guilty past, or in the latter how Wordsworth retreats from 
actuality to make general statements. Heath’s discovery of the poet's 
‘confusions’ and evasive abstractions in ‘The Prelude’ and “Tintern Abbey’ 
seem to me to suggest that the other ‘context within which great art can 
be read’ gives little room for the business of discerning either great or 
inferior art, however thoroughly we understand the conditions out of which 
that art was created. 

G. Durrant’s study of Wordsworth s poetry has a clarity and persuasive- 
ness derived from his own sense that understanding the work of art, the 
poem, is the proper directive to what kind of material he chooses for intro- 
duction into the discussion and how he uses that material to further a 
reading of the poetry. The result is an account of Wordsworth’s poetry 
(that written between 1798 and 1805) which coherently points to Words- 
worth as a traditionalist, within the mode of the Augustans and not at 
odds with the Newtonian universe. Indeed, Wordsworth’s debt to Newton’s 
formulation of natural Jaws and cosmic systems is convincingly presented 
as seminal to Wordsworth’s poetic concerns, which, as Durrant puts it, 1s 
‘not a rejection of reason and science, but a marriage of heart and mind, 
in which the universe “speaks perpetual logic to his soul"', The book 
brings to our attention the ways in which the vocabulary and structures 
of thought underlying geometry, astronomy, the laws of gravitation and the 
theory of light are connected with Wordsworth’s rejection of classical 
mythology, and are implied in the manner in which he explores the ordering 
relationship between the creative mind and the outside world, epitomized by 
rocks, flowers, stones and trees. Durrant faces the critical disagreements 
centred on ‘The Immortality Ode’ and ‘Tintern Abbey’, demonstrating in 
the latter how a poem often dismissed on account of its private and mystical 
experience is based on both contemporary scientific knowledge and the 
Augustan poetic tradition. Overall, this study is characterized by Durrant’s 
scrupulous attention to a wide variety of poems and passages from the 
longer poems, especially ‘The Prelude’. His thesis is consistently demon- 
strated by his examination of actual poems, Durrant’s refusal to follow 
the will o’ the wisp of biographical interpretation is well rewarded in his 
chapter on the ‘Lucy’ poems. Here sensitive and intelligent criticism is 
shown to be more enriching in our understanding of the art itself, than 
all the possible speculation as to Lucy’s identity. 


University of York (previously La Trobe University) S. A. FARMER 
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THE YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH STUDIES. Edited by T. J. B. Spencer, 
Assistant Editor, R. L. Smallwood. Volume I. Modern Humanities 
Research Association, 1971, pp. x4- 339. 


Tms new publication is not, as its title might seem to suggest, another 
annual survey like The Year's Work in English Studies. Such a conspectus 
of recent studies 1s of course already provided by the Association's Annual 
Bibliography of English Language and Literature. An annual supplement 
in book form, designed to take the overflow of articles and reviews from 
the Modern Language Review, the Yearbook has the same editor and the 
same typographical Jayout. In appearance it resembles a bound volume of 
MLR, though at 340 pages rather less than a third of the size of the latter 
and half as long again as a quarterly number Also, at £4 it 1s more than 
half the price of a volume of MLR. 

The Association has obviously been feeling the mounting pressure of 
publications for some time. MIR itself expanded from 640 to 1,022 pages 
between 1966 and 1968 and now seems to be set at 960 pages, Though 
not swamped by English studies, it often gives them nearly as much space 
as work on all the other languages and the constriction can hardly have 
been other than irksome to Professor Spencer’s fellow editors. Whether 
dispersion by means of this satellite English town 1s intended to make more 
room for the other languages within the older urban complex is not stated, 
but that appears to be the trend in the most recent numbers of the 
periodical, According to the Association, the Yearbook ‘has been estab- 
lished because of the continuing rise in the amount of good work offered 
for-publication in the Modern Language Review, and the similar increase 
in the number of books on the language and literature of English-speaking 
countries sent for review’, Presumably the situation is much the same 
with French and German and Italian studies. 

This inflation, then, is to be met by an expansion of the market rather 
than a curb on production. As producer, the scholar will have more outlets 
for his products, but as consumer, no relief at all The supermarket is 
here, and he is constrained to spend an ever increasing amount of his 
mental resources on a limitless range of goods A rationalization at least 
might have been effected in the realm of scholarship by reversing the 
current conception of a European Common Market and withdrawing 
English studies from the modern languages community to set up a whole 
new quarterly of their own, but with a related title. As it is, under most 
systems of library classification the supplement will be lodged at a remove 
of several shelves from its parent journal. 

MLR is to retain ‘articles and reviews of a general nature and those 
dealing with the major English writers’. This segregation of major from 
minor authors, as opposed to the separation by language as suggested 
above, could conceivably make the Yearbook inferior in interest to its 
quarterly progenitor. So far there is no sign of that. With articles on 
Milton, Browning, and Yeats, and reviews of books on pretty well all 
the major authors, the policy for the supplement is apparently not going 
to be too strictly followed. Its range is certainly comprehensive, with 
twenty articles extending in subject from Mandeville through to Henry 
Green, and an even more various body of reviews, 95 of them, covering 
139 recent books. The one obvious omission (and in this the Yearbook is 
no different from MLR) is the language and literature, with one doubtful 
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exception, of English-speaking countries other than Britain and America. 
Perhaps the lack is entirely due to the failure of authors and publishers 
to submit such material. In the light of the Association’s declared policy, 
one can hope, and indeed expect, that this important desideratum will soon 
be supplied. 

Clearly there is no sign of a lowering of standards or a deficiency of 
appeal in the contents of the Yearbook. In fact it contains as high a 
proportion of useful articles and reviews as an average volume of MLR, 
though perhaps no article of major importance, Such 1s the present diver- 
sity, range and fragmentation of English studies that it would be pre- 
sumptuous for a single reviewer to attempt to pronounce on the value 
of every contribution. The present notice despite my few cavils is intended 
only to indicate the nature of the new venture and to give it a ready 
welcome. 


University of Adelaide COLIN J. HORNE 


APOLLO’S BLENDED DREAM: A STUDY OF THE POETRY OF 
LOUIS MACNEICE. William T. McKinnon. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1971, pp. xiv + 241. 


IN his preface Dr McKinnon warns us that he has not set himself the task 
of ‘coming forcibly to grips with virtues and defects’ in MacNeice's poetry, 
and that he is ‘certainly not concerned to rank Louis MacNeice, whether 
as a major or minor poet’. In fact he praises where he can and is apologetic 
about defects. As for rank, his readers may be surprised that anyone could 
imply that MacNeice’s minor standing is debatable. I regret to have to 
pass on the news that Robin Skelton. in the Malahat Review for October 
1971, considers Dr McKinnon's book ‘makes it clear that MacNeice is a 
“major” poet.’ I believe it does nothing of the sort. What Dr McKinnon 
has done is to follow up G. S. Fraser's remark, in Vision and Rhetoric 
(1959), that ‘perhaps the submerged nine-tenths’ of MacNeice ‘is a specula- 
tive metaphysician. of an unfashionably ambitious sort The suggestion 
is indeed followed up remorselessly; the job will never have to be done 
again Did it even have to be done once? Dr McKinnon, at a snail's pace, 
takes us on a submarine tour of the submerged nine-tenths: Ten Burnt 
Offerings, Autumn Sequel, and the rest. Those nine-tenths, however, re- 
main submerged simply because the poetry doesn't float; it is a product of 
the art of sinking. In a thematic treatment the buoyant one-tenth is 
obscured by the rest 

Dr McKinnon has the enviable faculty of not being bored by slack 
poetry; he has something to say about it all, for it is all grist to his mill, 
a theme-extracting, symbol-extracting, image-extracting mill. At his worst 
he writes like this. 


‘As we noticed throughout the last chapter, he makes regular and 
recurrent use of traditional and non-traditional, general and particular 
symbolic material with, true to his metaphysical outlook, little or no 
distinction between the kinds. Crystal or snow, or a traditional evergreen 
in contemporary vogue such as the desert, had no more symbolic signific- 
ance than, and was put to the same poetic use as. a bus, motor-cycle, 
or television aerial. He also made wide use of traditional Christian 
symbols, biblical imagery and...’ (p. 125). 
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Chapter 5, from which this is taken, is almost all like this. One is no 
longer surprised that this sort of irrelevant thoroughness helps a man to 
a doctorate; one is still depressed that a university press should pass it on 
But then, how else could a full-length study of a prolific minor poet, con- 
sidered by himself, be written? 

What is profitable in the book begins on page 192 in a chapter on ‘tone 
of voice’. Dr McKinnon writes of ‘this vital matter of expressing his whole 
personality in a tone of voice—wry, civilized, tronic, warmly involved and 
coolly detached, slangy and sophisticated. laconic and garrulous—which 
has to accommodate itself to a strict metrical paradigm.’ This, J believe, 
is the topic where a relevant discussion of MacNeice would begin and end, 
and proceed by way of a consideration of Horace and Eliot and Auden, 
among others. Although we are not quite given this, at least some of the 
materials are assembled for us. The trouble is that Dr McKinnon does not 
have a viewpoint on Eliot, and without that a treatment of any of the 
poets in Eliot’s shadow cannot get far. 

It remains to be seen whether D. B. Moore's study. The Poetry of Louis 
MacNeice, announced by Leicester University Press for Spring 1972. takes 
up the challenge. 


La Trobe University MAX RICHARDS. 


PRELUDE AU SIÈCLE DES LUMIÈRES EN FRANCE. RÉPERTOIRE 
CHRONOLOGIQUE DE 1680 A 1715. TOME SECOND 1692-1699 Pierre 
M. Conlon. Genéve, Droz, 1971, pp. 524. 


PRELUDE TO THE ENLIGHTENMENT. FRENCH LITERATURE, 
1690-1740. Geoffroy Atkinson and Abraham Keller London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1971, pp. 221. 


THESE two volumes have more than their titles in common: both share 
the fault of an apparent lack of clarity in their aim and of rigour in their 
method. The second tome of P. M. Conlon’s bibliography provides a further 
and impressive listing of a wide choice of works in French published be- 
tween 1692 and 1699, and this mass of information cannot be without 
considerable interest for the student of the literary and intellectual history 
of the period. No further statement is given of the criteria for the inclusion 
of ititles nor of the exhaustiveness of the library searching undertaken (as 
already regretted here in the review of volume I, AUMLA 35. pp. 128-9), 
and such clarification cannot reasonably be expected before the supple- 
ment scheduled to appear after the period 1700-1715 has been covered in 
a third part. 

The volume put together by A. C. Keller from the notes left by the late 
Professor Geoffroy Atkinson betrays its origins unfortunately only too 
clearly: here are a scholar' fiches sorted. laid end to end and published 
in the guise of a book. This is the third in a series of studies planned by 
Professor Atkinson as an examination of the early appearance in minor 
literature of themes later to gain prominence in the writing of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century a first volume on Le sentiment de la nature 
et le retour à la vie simple..., Genéve, Droz, 1960, completed before the 
author's death; an examination of emotional altruism in The Sentimental 
Revolution ..., Seattle, University of Washington Press. 1965, for which 
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the author’s almost finished manuscript was prepared for publication by 
Professor Keller; and the present volume, a treatment of the expressión 
of personal emotions and of the presentation and understanding of the real 
world through literature. Professor Atkinson's method from the beginning 
of the series seems open to criticism: in the avant-propos of tthe first book, 
he states that his material was collected in a haphazard way ('nous nous 
sommes mis à lire, sans méthode arrétée, périodiques, mémoires, romans, 
piéces de théátre, livres de médecine, de botanique, d'astronomie, darts les 
bibliothèques d'une demi-douzaine de- pays’), the presentation of the illus- 
trative extracts is deliberately sketchy (‘il nous parait... plus important 
de faire lire ces passages que d'imposer nos conclusions’), and the reader 
is left with the impression that, without any clearer criteria for such a 
sampling, any general principles arrived at remain somewhat arbitrary. 
These faults of method are seen only too clearly in the final volume con- 
sidered here: the bottom of the pile of cards has been reached, the serious 
student of the eighteenth century will learn little that is new to him, the 
themes illustrated have been treated less superficially elsewhere. In addition, 
the linking commentary is often simplistic (‘Whatever the explanation, the 
love of country over city shows itself plainly in the literature of the early 
eighteenth century, and we easily feel that we are on the way to Rousseau 
and Romanticism’ (p. 57); ‘Eighteenth-century primitivism, which is com- 
monly assoclated with Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who made it famous in 
modern times...’ (pp. 98-99)) and at times indeed ingenuous or confused 
(‘The growth of confessions occurred above all in novels written in the 
first person (p.44); -We shall make great use of Robert Chasles, who, 
though much less known than the Abbé Prévost and Marivaux, was both a 
successful and a rather good author’ (p.63); ‘Unreason plays a big part 
in our perlod' (p.82); ‘A statement on this subject which appeared in an 
English magazine in 1731 was probably applicable to France as well’ 
(p. 126)). We should note that the editor does not claim to be a specialist 
in the field of the Enlightenment, into which he has ‘dipped’ for ‘many 
months though only fractionally (p.208). It might be asked for what 
publie this work is intended: why provide English translations of the 
passages quoted if the book is intended for the specialist student of French 
literature and in particular if the authors are aiming through their quota- 
tions to suggest something of the real atmosphere of the period? 

Although the present work seems to be a disappointing solution to the 
problem of publishing a distinguished scholar's unfinished notes, perhaps 
there is no really satisfactory answer. We should at least be grateful for 
Professor Keller's devotion and perseverance in ensuring that a great deal 
of patient research has not been entirely lost. As in the case of Professor 
Conlon's bibliography, what is important will be the conclusions others 
may be able to draw from the materials set out here. 


Macquarie University ANGUS MARTIN. 


DIDEROT THE SATIRIST. Donal O'Gorman. University of Toronto 
Press, 1970, pp 265 (University of Toronto Romance Series No, 17) 


Ters work consists, first, of two short sections on the Satire Première and 
the brief dialogue Lui et Moi (the actual texts with useful critical notes are 
given in appendices), second, of a very long third section on the 'satire 
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2nde’, namely Le Neveu de Rameau. This section is entitled ‘Anatomy of 
a Classic’. The term ‘anatomy’ seems somewhat misleading, since Professor 
O’Gorman does not appear to be concerned with dissecting the text of the 
dialogue, but rather with its pre-natal life. ‘Embryology of a classic’ might 
have been more fitting, The approach is in fact purely historical and a 
very great deal of scholarly effort has gone into studying the possible 
conditions and circumstances of the Neveu's conception. In particular, 
one very long chapter (III, 6, pp. 136-185) is given over to the thesis that 
the Nephew is in a very important measure a caricature of Rousseau and 
that the dialogue crystallizes out of Diderot’s hostility to his former friend. 
All of this seems strikingly original to the present reviewer, but despite 
the efforts of Professor O’Gorman, it is difficult to see how the thesis can 
ever be proved. One can only speculate on the role of Diderot’s memories 
of Rousseau in the creation of the ‘character’ of the Nephew, The specu- 
lations are enjoyable, stimulating, but unconvincing. The Rousseau hobby- 
horse is in the end ridden too hard. 

The volume is nevertheless a useful contribution to the study of Diderot's 
‘private’ works and must be valuable to whoever one day undertakes to 
give a synthetic view of the ‘sagesse’ that is implicit in that remarkable 
corpus which contains the Neveu and Jacques and the Supplément. But 
the reader who is attracted by the title and imagines that here at last is 
such a synthesis will be sorely disappointed. The conclusion is too dogmatic 
and too scrappy, the epilogue coyly mythological and irritatingly playful. 
Playfulness would seem to be Diderot’s privilege, not Professor O’Gorman’s. 


University of Tasmania I, H. SMITH 


THREE NOVELS BY FLAUBERT. A STUDY OF TECHNIQUES. 
R. J. Sherrington. Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. x + 363. 


OMITTING the posthumous Bouvard et Pécuchet because of its unfinished 
state, Dr Sherrington here concentrates on Madame Bovary, Salammbó 
and L’Education sentimentale. As a necessary preliminary, in the sections 
entitled Theories and The Early Works, he covers the main features of 
Flaubert’s artistic creed and those embryonic techniques which will evolve 
and mature during the creation of the three novels. Into these first seventy- 
eight pages, he manages to compress a lively and well-documented ac- 
count—based largely on the invaluable Correspondance—of his author's 
theories on the scientific attitude to art, the Truth-Beauty relationship, 
impersonality versus self, authorial omniscience, etc. 

While recognizing that most of this has been done before, Dr Sherring- 
ton evidently considers the restatement essential to the development of his 
main theme: the emergence of 'point of view! as an integrating technique 
for resolving many of Flaubert's problems of characterization and presenta- 
tion of tthought-processes. The device—an offshoot from the more mechanic- 
al style indirect libre—assumes an ever greater importance in the three 
novels, while becoming, curiously enough, less and less obtrusive in its 
application. Among its advantages noted by Dr Sherrington are an even 
wider range of mood-writing and increased flexibility in author-character 
and character-character ttransitions. Indeed, so subtly does Flaubert eventu- 
ally handle ‘point of view’ that the reader of L’Education is not in- 
frequent lulled into the same uncritical state of mind which characterizes 
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its velléitaire hero, Frédéric Moreau; and this more than justifies repeated 
readings of the novel. 

Although Dr Sherrington writes his way through to a satisfactory solu- 
tion to most of the technical problems he raises, he appears to have had 
some difficulty wrth the vexed question of Flaubertian impersonality. One 
is entitled to ask why, after declaring: ‘This controversy is a side issue’ 
(p. 26), he should then feel obliged to devote a total of over sixty pages 
to discussing it in relation to the three novels. More specifically, because 
‘point of view’ 1s an integral part of Flaubert’s art, something should have 
been said about those occasions when there ıs—to my mund, at least—a 
discrepancy between a character's thoughts and the form in which these 
are couched. Take for example, Emma Bovary’s relations with Charles: 


Si Charles l'avait voulu, cependant. s'il s'en fût douté, si son regard. 
une seule fois, fût venu à la rencontre de sa pensée, 11 lu: semblait qu'une 
abondance subite se serait détachée de son cœur, comme tombe la récolte 
d'un espalier, quand on y porte la main. (Ch VII). 


The mental picture is well within the range of Emma’s experience (cf. 
Sherrington, p. 80). Yet we know that her mind, filled with the clutter 
and clichés of third-rate romantic novels. is far more likely to reach out 
to that kind of image than to ithe beautiful simplicity of the one Flaubert 
gives her. 

Of course, & preconceived approach to any works of literature carries 
with it the twin dangers of over-interpretation and—perhaps worse—the 
tedium of repeated demonstration. Fortunately, Dr Sherrington has avoided 
these dangers (with the possible exception of the chapter on Salammbo, 
which does seem rather flat in parts): though much of his analysis is 
carried out in terms of ‘point of view’, he gives due weight to the pro- 
gressive sophistication of other techniques, particularly symbolism; his 
personal style is pleasantly varied, with an occasional dash of healthy 
iconoclasm (his remarks on Hernani will delight or scandalize, according 
to readers' convictions); and the concluding section suggests other fields 
of research as well as interesting possibilities for linking Flaubert’s artistic 
preoccupations with those of Robbe-Grillet and his ciné-roman. 

A selective bibliography and well-stocked index complete this study, 
which has much to offer Flaubert specialists and non-specialists alike. 


University of Auckland A. S. G. BUTLER. 


L’ORPHISME DANS LA POÉSIE ROMANTIQUE. THEMES ET 
STYLE SURNATURALISTES Hermine B. Riffaterre. Paris, Nizer, 1970, 
pp. 309, 


Tre ‘Orphism’ of the French Romantics ıs no longer the neglected topic 
it was a generation ago, and the forthcoming publication of Professor 
Brian Juden’s monumental thesis on the subject will set the seal on an 
important research effort to which a number of scholars have contributed. 
Mme Riffaterre’s book makes a refreshing contribution, however, because 
it is not concerned with the philosophical content of Orphism but with 
a technical examination of the literary treatment it gives rise to, that is, 
the recurring themes from poet to poet, and the patterns they form, 
together with the special stylistic problems posed by the literary ‘mimesis’ 
of that which is unknown (and unkncwable). 
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The themes are shown to derive from the characteristic double view of 
the cosmos known as surnaturalisme, in which the ‘real’ world is perceived 
in relation to a higher and more spiritual, ‘invisible’ world which gives 
it its true meaning. The signs and functions of the Orphic hero, the 
legendary figures in whom he is mirrored, the means and stages of his 
quest (be it by ‘contemplation’ or by ‘exploration’, le regard or initiatory 
voyage), and finally ‘ce que voit le voyant form the broad chapter- 
headings of an admirably documented and skilfully organised investigation 
of a collective ‘imaginary universe’, or what the author calls, quoting 
Georges Poulet, *l'homogénéité historique d'une certaine façon de rêver’. 

The stylistic problem 1s treated even more interestingly. The clue comes 
from Chateaubriand: ‘A quelle science revient-on sans cesse? à celle qui 
laisse toujours quelque chose à deviner, et qui fixe nos regards sur une 
perspective infinie ...? And from André Breton: ‘Enfin il y a toujours un 
com du voile qui demande expressément à ne pas être levé; quoi qu'en 
pensent les imbéciles, c'est la condition même de l’enchantement’. The 
pnmary requirement for the mimesis of mystery is that it be unspecific; 
and its most common technique is that of the revelation constantly 
deferred, of the veil lifted to reveal another veil beyond. 


( . ) nulle part nous ne trouvons de représentation exacte, de style 
destiné à faire voir; la mimésis orphique n'a représenté qu'en faisant 
la part du lion au non-représenté, la ‘part du sphinx’, comme dit André 
Breton. Loin de dissiper l'obscurité, elle aboutit immanquablement à de 
nouveaux mystéres, en général sous forme de symboles, et ne décrit que 
pour mieux suggérer le vide de la description. pour mieux cerner le 
blanc de la carte, pour mieux indiquer l'obstacle à la connaissance. 


In a sense all this is obvious; but it badly needed to be said. The book, 
in essence, is a study of what could be called le vraisemblable orphique; 
and it is a measure of the hold these themes exert over certain minds, 
and of the efficacy of their poetic treatment, that it should come as a kind 
of revelation when their purely literary function and existence are pointed 
out. For that reason alone, one is grateful for this vigorously written 
and methodologically stimulating volume. 


University of Sydney ROSS CHAMBERS 


ROUSSEAU: RELIGIOUS WRITINGS, edited by Ronald Grimsley. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1970, pp. 403. 


THIS meticulously produced volume (the only misprints worth correcting 
—both in footnotes—are volo on page 21 and bonorum on page 44) follows 
close on the same author's Rousseau and the Religious Quest that appeared 
from the same publishers in 1968. While the latter is a more general 
discussion of Rousseau's views and opinions about religion, the present 
volume provides as it were the actual evidence in Rousseau's own words, 
It comprises nineteen conveniently numbered sections ranging from an 
undated youthful prayer (not published till 1905) to the substantial letter 
to M. de Franquieres dating from 1769. This comprehensive presentation 
includes not only specially written letters or polemical works involving 
religious questions, but also relevant portions of works that are not spe- 
cifically religious, such as Le Contrat Social and Emile. The mandement of 
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the Archbishop of Paris in condemnation of Emile, for example, and 
Rousseau's Lettre à Mgr de Beaumont in reply to the Archbishop are 
among the most fascinating, if not the most familiar, of Rousseau's pro- 
nouncements on religion. 

The volume has an excellent index, which can be faulted in only one 
or two details, of the topics and the persons, historical and contemporary, 
mentioned in the text In fact, the non-specialist approaching this informa- 
tive book might be well advised to begin by glancing at the specific 
topics listed in the index, and then to make his first approach to the real 
subject-matter of the book by reading the admirable short introduction 
provided for each section, and also the specific points in Rousseau's thought 
admirably picked out in Professor Grimsley's succinct and informative 
footnotes, The cross-references to such topics recurring in different parts 
of the book are invaluable. Equally so are those referring the reader to 
the relevant sections of the author’s Religious Quest. 

In any approach to Rousseau’s views on religion it is useful and helpful 
to remember that we are dealing with a writer who is frequently labelled 
both philosophical and romantic, and who was born into Calvinistic Pro- 
testantism, was converted to Catholicism at the age of 16, though apparently 
with little real conviction, who reverted to Protestantism, but who finally 
severed all official connections with the religion of his youth. He may thus 
not unreasonably be classed among those who, to use a phrase of Professor 
Lloyd Geering’s, abandoned the practice of religion for genuinely religious 
reasons. 

The best-known and longest sectlon (covering 89 pages) is the famous 
Profession de foi d'un vicaire savoyard with its advocacy of ‘natural’ 
religion. This is so well known in the context of philosophy and Christian- 
ity that it is probably more profitable for the present purpose to consider 
other aspects of Rousseau’s religious thought, and to ask for example 
what he has to say that is relevant to burning questions that have come 
under discussion by enlightened religious thinkers of the twentieth century: 
ecumenism, forms of worship, miracles, celibacy of the priesthood, 
infallibility, translations of the Bible and so on. 

The latter topic is raised indirectly in the pertinent context (p.172) of 
a discussion of the reliability of the evidence afforded by the Scriptures 
Only then can the evidence itself be properly assessed. 

It is entirely consistent with Rousseau's belief in the fundamental good- 
ness of man that he rejects the dogmas of original sin and of the atonement. 
It is also consistent with his own expounded beliefs to blame part at 
least of the disastrous result of the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755 on the 
folly of mankind in crowding itself into cities. In the Jetter to Voltaire 
on Providence he makes the important distinction between the nature of 
physical events or disasters and the entirely different character of moral 
events. In so many cases it is not Providence that is to blame but man’s 
misuse of his own faculties and devices—an argument equally valid today, 
whether we are thinking of the war in Vietnam, drug-addiction or pollu- 
tion. When Rousseau condemns Voltaire for using the disaster at Lisbon 
as a pretext for jibes at the philosophical doctrine of optimism, he goes 
on to add the reproach of being pessimistic and unhelpful. 

The modern counterpart to Rousseau’s more charitable positive outlook 
is that for a similar earthquake in Peru in 1971 or for the recent tidal- 
wave disaster in Pakistan, to say nothing of the civil war in the same 
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country, the National Council of Churches or Caritas Internationalis do 
not just wring their hands, but send practical material aid to the sufferers. 
This is precisely the import, on a much smaller scale, of an eloquent 
exhortation to good works in No. 6 of the Lettres morales (p.65). A simular 
idea is reiterated in the Lettre à M. Franquières (p.384): ‘Je pense que 
chacun sera jugé non sur ce qu'il a cru, mais sur ce qu'il a fait, je ne crois 
point qu'un système de doctrine soit nécessaire aux œuvres, parce que la 
conscience en tient lieu’ Such charitable and humane impulses in the 20th 
century for the relief of our fellow-men are due to a sturing of the 
Christian conscience. It is Conscience that in No. 5 of the Lettres morales 
(p.58 and again on p.160) 1s apostrophised by Rousseau with his character- 
istic persuasive eloquence as the God-given guide to men, even of lesser 
intelligence, to enable them to choose between good and evil. Is it not 
arguable that it is Hitler’s rejection of the voice of conscience, and Mother 
Teresa’s heed of it, that 1s responsible for the death of thousands of Jews 
in Europe and the salvaging of infinite human misery im Calcutta? 

Likewise when Rousseau comes to discuss the uncertainty of the recorded 
muracles of Christ, especially in the Lettres écrites de la Montagne (1764), 
he is at pains to point out that in all cases the miracles were deeds of 
kindness, charity and good-will, not intended to be spectacular exhibitions 
of Christ’s greatness, divinity or anything else of the sort. In any case 
his preaching came before any miracles (350-352). ‘Donc en admettant tous 
les faits contenus dans Ja Bible, on peut rejeter les miracles sans impiété, 
et méme sans inconséquence. Je n'ai pas été jusque-là.” (p. 371). In spite 
of the final caution, there are plenty of modern Christians who would now 
go to that length withcut embarrassment, just as sane modern Christians 
reject the ancient concept of flaming Hell, and they would include, I sus- 
pect, Rousseau’s modern Roman Catholic compatriot Hans Kung, who 
rightly insists on paying less attention to what is peripheral, and more to 
the essential message of Christianity. 

Rousseau as a man may not be one’s ideal of a Christian, but many of 
his ideas as expounded in this useful book can still contribute something 
of value to enlightened contemporary religious thought. 


University of Auckland A. C. KEYS 


THE RELIGION OF ART IN PROUST, Barbara J, Bucknall. Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol, 60. University of Illinois Press, 
1969, pp. 240. 


Dr BUCKNALL might well have called her book ‘Religion and Art’ in Proust, 
since she is interested not only in defining the values implied by Proust's 
aesthetic but in deciding whether they include anything that can strictly be 
called religious in its own right; and she looks for religious elements in 
categories which can broadly be called ethical, liturgical, theological and 
mystical. She is also aware that what may seem to come from religion may 
have come from philosophical idealism, and keeps her eyes open for 
correspondences with philosophers Proust may have known at first or 
second hand, her favourite being Schopenhauer. She makes good use of 
earlier works about Proust, but her own judgments arise out of a slow and 
patient scrutiny of the relevant parts of the novel, her own reading in the 
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sphere of oriental religion and the notions about Christianity among which 
she seems to move freely and easily. It would have been interesting to read 
her reactions to Jean Mouton’s Proust devant Dieu (1968), but it appeared 
too late for her to do more than recognise, in a footnote, that it is ‘subtle 
and suggestive’. Her own work is patient, thorough, scrupulous in its 
weighing of every aspect of every issue and absolutely honest in arriving at 
conclusions. In the end, of course, Proust is no more a Christian for Dr 
Bucknall than he is for Jean Mouton, But is he religious in some more 
tenuous s¢nse — or even in some other definable sense; 1s he a mystic, 
perhaps of a Buddhist kind? The most original chapter in the book is the 
last, on ‘Mysticism’. 

The early chapters cover more familiar ground, though some readers will 
find the detailed exegesis of many well-known passages interesting and 
useful, In the first four chapters passages relevant to the artistic vocation 
in general and then, more particularly, literature, painting and music come 
under scrutiny. Dr Bucknall relies a good deal here on earlier work like 
Monnin-Hornung on painting and Piroué on music, and acknowledges this 
clearly. The chapter on ‘Ethics and Art’ adds little to the widely accepted 
judgment that Proust's ethic is mainly a morality of the artist and secondly 
a promotion of la bonté in the form of altruism; Dr Bucknall points to a 
comparable Christian view of the relation between art and morality in 
Maritain, but finds Proust close in this respect to Schopenhauer. 

Interest quickens as Dr Bucknall traces Proust’s use of religious references 
and imagery; to transfer feelings associated with religion into other areas, 
to ridicule the seriousness with which snobs and social climbers reverse 
their own false values and to create a type of ‘humorous blasphemy’ by 
writing of the descendants of Sodom as if they were the saints and heroes 
of a persecuted religion. In the last category she points to the complexity 
of attitude which results: ‘These passages seem to combine humorous 
blasphemy with Proust’s quite serious notion of a similarity between the 
fate of homosexuals and that of the Jews, together with the idea, which we 
have seen used in a normal sexual context, of the tendency of the lover to 
apply feelings which are properly religious to the object of his love’. 

The next chapter, called ‘Christien Structure’, starts from the standpoint 
suggested by Curtius; when Proust uses religious imagery in connection with 
the hawthorns, for instance, he is not just ‘displacing’ religious values 
through association of ideas, but conveymg a truly mystical quality in his 
own contemplation of the hawthorns. Dr Bucknall here is at once receptive 
and tentative; Proust, she says, writes sometimes like a nature mystic, 
sometimes like a Platonist, but evades definition as either. ‘Like the narrator 
striving to recall a memory which lies just beyond the threshold of con- 
sciousness, Proust's reader finds himself stretching out again and again 
to reach some portion of a religious or philosophical system, which never- 
theless eludes his grasp . . . Again, while I believe in the presence in 
Proust's work of a religion of art, that religion of art appears to me to take 
the form of a set of emotionally coloured attitudes rather than of a 
systematic theology . . . the suggestion is continually made, in the episode 
of the narrator and the hawthorns, that a mystical experience is just around 
the corner.’ What about the passages on involuntary memory? Dr Bucknall 
finds in the madeleine episode the elements of a religious structure—a kind 
of communion ritual with the madeleine as the Host—which invites the 
reader's imagination to explore in its own way the suggestive power inherent 
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in the language. She shows us how her own imagination builds up religious 
associations without claiming that all of hers are necessarily implied by 
Proust’s language. In the psychology of Proust’s revelation she finds a 
Close parallel to the psychology of conversion as described by Evelyn 
Underhill, She explores the influence of Ruskin’s religious attitudes to art. 
Displacement of religious feeling, or expression of genuinely religious 
experience? She does not conclude, but leads on to the final chapter on 
mysticism. 

She finds much in Proust’s attitudes to experience which could be called 
Hindu or Buddhist. The questions posed with regard to Christianity and, 
occasionally, Judaism recur now in connection with what Dr Bucknall 
identifies as oriental states of mind, She considers the possibility that these 
may have been awakened through Schopenhauer, Leconte de Lisle and 
Emerson. She concludes that 'Proust's Buddhism, like his Christianity, is 1n 
the last resort a metaphor. The two metaphors combined well enough, even 
to the point of overlapping, owing to similarities between the two religions. 
We have seen how completely the narrator's moments of involuntary 
memory may be interpreted in Christian terms and then, again, how they 
may equally well be explained by a natural mystical experience of a 
Buddhist (or semi-Buddhist) nature. In the end, since they form the basis for 
an art work which offers the only kind of escape from time seriously 
contemplated by Proust, they appear to be neither Christian nor Buddhist, 
but primarily aesthetic.' 

One might sum up by saying that Proust has constructed his own religion 
of art out of those elements in traditional religions and philosophies to 
which he naturally responds, Dr Bucknall ends by reminding us of Sartre's 
final rejection of the religion of art as well as religion proper. 'Perhaps the 
religion of art was too deeply rooted in a particular moment of fime, a 
moment when Christianity was fading away and other beliefs were fascinat- 
ing the Western mind, but when religious language still held its force, to 
survive for long the passing of that moment, But if the religion of art 
does die, aesthetic agnostics may still read A la Recherche du temps perdu 
and find inspiration in it, as religious agnostics can still read The Divine 
Comedy and find inspiration in that, today.’ : 

The newest views on Proust certainly play down the novel's philosophy; 
the most extreme reject also that there is any valid ‘observation of life’, and 
see the work as an immense linguistic structure conveying a meaning which 
cannot be described except in terms of itself. But however we may explain 
its success as a work of art, it seems certain that for many readers the 
attraction of the book lies as much in the attitudes of mind conveyed by its 
various parts as in the way in which these attitudes cohere into a grand 
vision successfully communicated. Not every reader loves the book because 
it seems to see life without illusions and yet affirm that the illusions them- 
selves are the shadows cast by a more satisfying kind of reality; but no 
doubt many do. If we conclude that this kind of consolation is itself an 
illusion, Dr Bucknall’s analysis contributes to our understanding of the 
means through which it is created and transmitted. It also conveys that 
Proust, in writing the novel, was moved by his own kind of faith and belief. 


King’s College, University of London J. M. COCKING 
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LAUTSYSTEM UND LAUTWANDEL IN DEN ALTHOCHDEUT- 
SCHEN DIALEKTEN. H. Penzl Munich, Hueber, 1971, pp. 193. 


THis book views the phonology of the Old High German dialects both 
synchronically and diachronically. The following evidence is used for 
inferences on phonology: spellings, descriptions and statements of con- 
temporary writers and grammarians, metre, diachronic material, ‘loanwords’. 
Using recent (and some less recent) research by himself and other historical 
linguists, Penzl shows how an allophonic change can be the first step 
towards a phonemic one and how shift, merger, split and the dropping of 
a phoneme occur, Spontaneous (context-free) and combatorial (context- 
restricted) change are contrasted. 

. In his theoretical introduction and ın the later application thereof, Penzl’s 
linguistic framework is Structuralism. Phonological change is held to be 
an 'allmahlicher, unbewußter Vorgang’ (p.26). However, the possibility of 
unmediate change with gradual spread of change in King's sense! is not 
considered. It is perhaps a little unfortunate that, although different neo- 
grammarian or pre-structuralist and structuralist approaches to various 
problems are mentioned, the recent historical work of transformationalists 
(notably Kiparsky and King) could not yet be taken into account, Actu- 
ally, the only mention of transformational grammar is on p.19 where Penzl 
states that diachronic facts are used in the presentation of synchronic rules, 

Basing himself on passages from five major OHG authors or texts 
(Exhortatio ad plenem christianam, Isidor, Otírid, Notker, Otlohs Gebet), 
Penzl deals with the various phonemes and also suggests how they were 
realized. Such questions ag [R] versus [r], allophones of /s/, and the 
phoneme corresponding to <dh> are treated with admirable clarity. 
Arguments throughout the book are carefully documented and appropriately 
cautious. 

Having established his synchronic basis, Penzl considers the phonological 
changes that took place in the OHG dialects (i-Umlaut, monophthongiza- 
tion, diphthongization, /eo/ shift, vowel change in unstressed syllables, the 
High German sound shift of tenuis and mediae /D/ ——»/d/) In each case 
he discusses the state at the beginning and end of the change and the inter- 
mediate steps. He never loses sight of the fact that OHG varied strongly 
according to period, area, and text, and the time, place and spread of 
change is carefully treated, Penzl also relates one change to others (e.g. 
mediae to tenuis, -Umlaut to monophthongization, monophthongization to 
diphthongization) In several cases (e.g. monophthongization - diphthon- 
gization) he demonstrates the operation of a drag chain. Possible causes 
of each shift are discussed. To the book are appendixed the OHG texts 
used and charts showing vowel and consonant changes between Pre-OHG, 
early OHG, OHG or late OHG, and MHG. There is an index of topics 
and names, 

This is a most useful reference book for anyone interested in diachronic 
hnguistics or medieval German, It also serves as a good introduction to 
the use of modern linguistic methods for older languages and for deducing 
phonological data from graphemic corpuses, The book is clearly written 
and arguments are convincingly presented. 


Monash Univeisity MICHAEL CLYNE 


IR. D. King. Historical Linguistics and Generative Grammar. Englewood 
Cliffs, 1969 p. 106-19. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZU WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. Manfred 
Gunter Scholz. Bibliographien zur deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters 4. 
Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1969, pp. 144. 


SCHOLARS interested in Walther research have eagerly looked forward to 
the publication of this bibliography, and they will be pleased with its high 
quality. In his Introduction, the author states that ‘diese Bibliographie... 
notwendiger-, doch berechtigterweise (achtet man den Zweck, dem sie 
dienen soll, höher als kompilatorische Vollständigkeit) als Auswahlbiblio- 
graphie gedacht ist' (p. 5). Through careful planning Scholz has produced 
a bibliography which is, in parts, unashamedly selective (e.g. in such fields 
as anthologies, or Xranslations into modern German), but meticulously 
detailed in fields that are of importance to the scholar. The result is a 
wealth of well presented information contained in a slim volume. 

The bibliography contains the following sections: I. Bibliographie; 
II. Forschungsberichte; II. Uberlieferung, IV. Ausgaben; V. Worterbücher; 
VI. Übersetzungen; VII. Zur Biographie; VIIL Veroffentlichungen zu Wal- 
thers Werk; IX. Die Gedichte im Einzelnen; X. Walther in ‘Dichtung’ und 
Kunst. The Stellenbibliographie in Section IX is its focal point: it permits 
the user to locate not only comments on each poem (whether in standard 
handbooks such as Wilmanns or in brief articles), but also comments on 
individual lines in these poems. Wherever relevant, Scholz gives page 
references, Australian and New Zealand users will be particularly grateful 
for information of this kind: any scholar who has to deal with microfilmed 
or xeroxed material is glad to be told that a lengthy publication contains 
only four pages relevant to the subject on which he happens to be seeking 
information. 

Whether or not the material in Section IX is correct and complete in 
every single case, the reviewer is obviously not able to say. A random 
check revealed that the bibliography has been compiled with utmost care, 
that the author's instructions for its use are lucid, and that his system of 
cross-references is sound and practical. Scholz himself says of Section IX: 
‘Das vorderhand hier Gebotene ist durchaus vorlüufig und zufällig’ (p. 6). 
Users may be well advised to watch out for imperfections in this section, 
not in order £o find fault with the author but to assist him: it is obvious 
from the Introduction that he would welcome any information and com- 
ments that could benef future editions of the bibliography. 

Of the ten sections, only the last seems a little unsatisfactory. It is un- 
fortunate that such scholarly studies as Pickering's ‘Literatur und darstell- 
ende Kunst im Mittelalter’ and Hella Frühmorgen-Voss' article ‘Bildtypen 
in der Manessischen Liederhandschrift’ (nos. 890 and 891) should appear 
under the same general heading as a novel entitled ‘Herr Walther von der 
Vogelweide. Roman von Minne und Vaterlandstreue' (no. 882). The author 
might consider creating a separate main section for works concerned with 
iconography; this could then also contain cross-references to other publı- 
cations treating Walther's connection with the pictorial traditions of his 
time (e.g. Theo Schumacher's article "Walthers zweiter Spruch im Reich- 
ston', no. 640). Improvements of this kind could be implemented in a 
second edition which, we hope, will not be long in appearing. 


University of Auckland KATHRYN SMITS. 
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3ORIB UND KRITIK DER DEUTSCHEN NOVELLE VON WIE- 
LAND BIS MUSIL. Hrsg. von Karl Konrad Polheim Tubingen, Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1970, pp. xvii + 197, 


Tuis selection, on which the author reserves his comment, certainly 
stimulates comment in very many ways. It should be a fascinating basis 
for discussion in student seminars dealing with the novella. or more broad- 
ly questions of genre. Scholars too are bound to be grateful for such a 
panoramic view of their field. The selection, which quotes no less than 
sixty-five writers, contains material that is hardly accessible or hitherto 
unpublished, as for instance some of the contributions of Friedrich Schlegel. 
A well arranged index of authors and works facilitates the following up 
of any chosen line of investigation, though it 1s a pity that important 
concepts like ‘Falke’, ‘Wendepunkt. ‘Anekdote’, ‘Roman’, ‘das Drama- 
tische’, are not listed here. Both the index and the number of writers 
represented prevent Polheim’s book from being redundant on Josef Kunz s 
selection of ‘Vorstufen’ in Vol. 55 of ‘Wege der Forschung Darmstadt 
1968, which represents only a quarter of the authors in selection and has 
no index. Polheim arranges his quotes according to authors. but lists 
these ın the order of their first statements. Chronology 1s adhered to within 
the work of each author; the dates given are those of first publication or, 
in the case of lectures, public utterance. In this way both a sense of author 
continuity and of chronology are facilitated. One is surprised for instance 
how very late in the discussion Goethe's comments come, and grateful tto 
be made aware of the exact context in which théy were made. It is im- 
possible to comment critically on the representation, as probably few but 
the editor himself would be aware of the choice offering, but one gets the 
impression that his principles of selection were valid. 

It goes without saying that such a large collection of utterances about 
the novella makes possible something like a statistically valid consensus of 
opinion on the nature of the genre. In passing one notices greater agree- 
ment and more recognizably valid definitions among the cultural leaders 
of each period, a reestablishment of the accepted hierarchy. The reader is 
grateful that limited space has favoured the terser comments and cuts of 
all too long-winded discourses have been made. In spite of the fact that 
illustrating examples on the whole had to be omitted, we do gain an 
impression of the historical development of the novella concept in relation 
to the two determining factors, the examples, e.g. the Decamerone, set up 
for emulation and used to abstract theories, and the utopian visions of the 
new styles, be it Romanticism or Naturalism, that were coming up. No- 
where does the necessity of taking into consideration all utterances of an 
author, which this selection tries to do, become more obvious than with 
Friedrich Schlegel. Almost every one of his aphorisms would be mis- 
leading if taken in isolation. Taken logically many of his remarks exclude 
each other. But in spite of their chaotic nature it 1s the aphorisms of 
Friedrich Schlegel that allow us to abstract something in the nature of an 
index of some future all-encompassing investigation of the novella genre. 
Essentially the contributions of the other authors enlarge on the headings 
suggested by this very early writer. 

In addition to showing the possible scope of any investigation of the 
novella Polheim's collection suggests some answers to the common question 
as to the value and practical use of genre studies. Paul Ernst (p. 174) 
makes the poim that in chaotic times of literary renewal, here Naturalism, 
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a discussion of genres can help with critical appraisal Then poets who 
deviate from the strict form of the novella, like Lindau (p.170) or 
Lowenblut (p.173) can be asked to justify their approach and this can 
lead to interesting insights into new possibilities open to poets. Less con- 
vincing are the emphasis on the need for pure categories (they must 
obviously serve some essential clarity to justify the effort of maintaining 
them) or the belief that a description of novellistic form can stem ‘the 
tide of journalistic shallowness. But a definition of the essential nucleus of 
the novella form on the one hand and the limits of flexibility on the other 
may help poets whose work tends to suffer from formlessness As a contri- 
bution to any history of Ixterature the history of the novella is certainly 
of interest. Undoubtedly too insights into the nature of man, which are in 
no wise less important than 'those offered by eg sociology, psychology 
and medicine, may be gained here. Creative man 1s still one of the most 
interesting specimens of homo sapiens. 


Monash University S. M. HESSE 


HERDER AND THE BEGINNINGS OF COMPARATIVE LITERA- 
TURE by Robert S. Mayo. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1969, pp. 153. 


Mayo’s book joins the long line of University of North Carolina studies 
in comparative literature, of which he is now Assistant Editor. It is dis- 
mayingly dry in format, having chapters headed French Critics, English 
Critics, German Critics, Herder as Comparatist, flanked by a brief Intro- 
duction and a Conclusion. It is surely still a matter for relef that pub- 
lishers, even university presses, in Britain and Australasia still require their 
books not only to be interesting, but also to be seen to be so. 

The writer declares his intention to confine himself to the seventh and 
eighth collections of Herders Humanitütsbriefe, but his three «central 
chapters are primarily concerned not with Herdei at all, but with those 
of his forerunners who appear to have had similar ideas to his own. Thus. 
in the French chapter he summarises the notion of relativity in literature 
expressed by Du Bellay, Pasquier, D'Urfé, Saint-Évremond and others, 
with whose writings Herder cannot be shown to have been familiar, and by 
Dubos, with whom he was familiar but who can be shown to have im- 
pressed him very little. Voltaire 1s cited as the main French champion of 
the relativist viewpoint while at the same time falling prey to the tempta- 
tion 'to make value-judgements and to yield to nationalistic loyalties, in- 
consistencies which are shared by Herder. 

The English chapter rests thankfully on various histories of literary 
criticism. The writer quotes every critic from James VI of Scotland through 
Rymer, Farquhar and Addison to the Warton brothers and Goldsmith, 
who could be said to have adopted a comparatist position, and informs 
us when Herder’s writings present similar points to theirs. Mayo continues 
the enumeration of English comparative critics into the 1770s and ’80s, 
but now excludes the possibility of influence upon Herder (or by him), 
and notes only parallels in critical approaches. In the last of his ‘national’ 
surveys he examines Herder's German forebears, again disclaiming the 
attempt to trace influences (whether for lack of documentary evidence or 
on principle is not established). The rise of German historical criticism 
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is dated from the appearance of Morhof’s massive compendium Unter- 
richt von der Teutschen Sprache und Poesie (1682), of which Mayo justifies 
a lengthy discussion on the grounds ‘that it is the only work before Herder 
to deal centrally with the origins of literature and the specific rôle in it 
of the demands of language. As in the earlier chapters Mayo rightly dif- 
ferentiates between the aesthetic inflexibility of the neo-classical critics and 
the greater imaginativeness shown by often these same critics in their 
turning to an eclectic, if not a strictly relativist, study of literature. So in 
the Critische Dichtkunst Gottsched, for example, while rigidly propounding 
neo-classical aesthetic tenets, is in fact concerning himself with works 
drawn from all the modern European literatures, as well as with musical, 
especially choral, forms. The bulk of the later part of this chapter is 
devoted to the familiar figures of the mid-eighteenth century flowering of 
literary scholarship and criticism in Germany, to Bodmer and Breitinger 
as comparatısts, J. E. Schlegel as the champion of Shakespeare and Lessing 
as dramatic critic and theorist. Here the writer is able to stop balancing 
anxiously between the two options of ‘influences’ and ‘parallels’ and settle 
comfortably into the area of works which are obviously part of Herder’s 
immediate literary environment, so that the title of the book takes on a 
coherent meaning instead of having to be read as two scarcely connected 
topics. 

In his final chapter Mayo attempts the elusive task of co-ordinäting 
Herder’s statements on the comparative study of literature, beginning with 
the earliest fragments of 1766, in order to establish his critical consistency 
and thereby estimate his importance to the emergence of the study as a 
specific discipline. This he succeeds in doing, despite Herder’s wealth of 
hesitations and vacillations between the relativist and the neo-classical 
standpoint, and the ambiguous critical stance engendered by a conflict 
between nationalistic feeling and admiration of foreign literatures. It is 
his critical practice, after all, that has survived, rather than his awkward 
theoretical justification of it. The writer rightly stresses that while many of 
Herder’s ideas were anticipated by earlier critics, his much greater compre- 
hensiveness assures his position as a major influence in the history of 
comparative literature. 


Australian National University MARGRARET STOLJAR. 


LESSING YEARBOOK I, 1970. Munchen, Max Hueber Verlag, 1970, 
pp. 261. 


THE Lessing Yearbook is published for the American Lessing Society by 
the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of 
Cincinnati. This second volume continues the style of the first in its selec- 
tion of historical and critical essays on Lessing and his contemporaries. 
Of the nine contributions three are concerned with literary relationships 
between Lessing and Haller, Heinse and Jean Paul respectively; ‘three are 
critical studies of Lessing’s drama, two discuss other authors (Klopstock 
and Wieland), and one is the second part of a survey of Lessing's activity 
as librarian at Wolfenbiittel. It is a pity that as yet tthe critical quality of 
the journal is very uneven, with first-rate contributions like that of the 
prominent Lessing scholar Karl S. Guthke appearing together with a 
number of very pedestrian essays in the formally academic manner. 
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The most substantial historical piece is Guthke’s study of the 'Rinsames 
Zwiegesprach' between Lessing and Haller. His account of the critical 
reception of each author's work by the other makes an absorbing contri- 
bution to the history of literary taste, while his discussion of the critical 
method employed by both (the Rezension) and their similar reservations 
vis-à-vis the aesthetic rigidity of Gottsched adds a further dimension to 
our understanding of the emergence of modern literary criticism during the 
late eighteenth century. The two other historical essays both show the 
extent to which Lessing's ideas were still alive in ‘the thinking of younger 
writers of his time. Rita Terras presents a closely documented account of 
the important influence of the Laokoon on the aesthetic theories of Wil- 
helm Heinse, author of the ‘Greek’ novel Ardinghello and friend of 
Hölderlin. She points out the easily overlooked fact of Lessing's exclusively 
theoretical approach to the plastic arts. For Heinse, the sensuous experience 
of art is the essential element in our perception of its qualities, a con- 
viction which he demorstrated a number of years after his study of the 
Laokoon in exuberant descriptions of the paintings of Rubens in his 
Gemäldebriefe aus der Düsseldorfer Galerie. Wulf Koepke contributes a 
lively account of the youthful Jean Paul's preoccupation with ‘Lessing's 
religious thought, particularly in Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, 
as shown in the several versions of his essay ‘Ueber die Religionen in der 
Welt’. As evidence for the survival of enlightenment influences in Jean 
Paul's later philosophical outlook he cites the Hesperus essay "Ueber die 
Wiiste und das gelobte Land des Menschengeachlechts’ as well as passages 
in the Vorschule der Aesthetik praising Lessing as stylist. 

Of the critical articles that of Gerd Hillen is the most ambitious in its 
attempt to relate Lessing’s tragedies to the dominant enlightenment notions 
of morality. The writer pointa to Lessing’s boldness in running counter to 
the ethical presuppositions of his age, which in the tradition of the natural 
lawyer and philosopher Christian Wolff liked to equate rational behaviour 
with absolute morality. In a comparison of the figures of the patriarch 
and the monk in Nathan der Weise, and of the more enigmatic moral 
position of the heroine in Emilia Galotti, Hillen underlines Lessing’s con- 
viction that over-zealous adherence to a rigid moral code can lead to 
damaging actions, while doubt and irresoluteness can be the mark of true 
humanity. F. Andrew Brown bases his discussion of Miss Sara Sampson 
upon similar premises, adducing Lessing’s emphasis in letters on the ‘pity’ 
element in tragedy. Charles M. Barrack and Leonard P. Wessel, Jr. con- 
tribute a rather laboured discussion of the tragic possibilities of Minna 
von Barnhelm. 

Two longer articles on Lessing’s contemporaries round off the volume. 
The first, a somewhat disorderly and over-detailed study of Klopstock’s 
occasional poetry by Terence K. Thayer, surveys the poet’s many ventures 
in this mode, together with his ambivalent and occasionally truculent at- 
tempts to adapt a then accepted literary fashion to the purposes of a loftier 
poetic tradition 1n the ode. John Whiton examines Book IV of Wieland’s 
Abderiten, ‘Der Prozess um des Esels Schatten’, and postulates the deriva- 
tion of its closing episode. the devouring of the donkey by the people. 
from the Dionysian rite of omophagy, or the ritual tearing and eating of 
raw flesh. He relates what appears to be a barbaric impulse to modern 
sociological theories on ritual eating as a cohesive communal activity, and 
opens up a very fruitful line of enquiry irto Wieland’s understanding of 
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man and society Of all the contributions in the present volume this last, 
with its broader social implications, comes closest to the aims of the 
journal expressed in Volume I. 


Australian National University MARGARET STOLTAR. 


OTTO JULIUS BIERBAUM—EINE WERKMONOGRAPHIE, Dushan 
Stankovich. Bern und Frankfurt/M. Verlag Herbert Lang Cie, 1971 
(Australisch-Neuseelandische Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 
Bd. 1), pp. 236. 


BIERBAUM ist eine Schlusselfigur fur die ‘Jugendstilzeit’, über ihn findet man 
Zugang zu den wesentlichen Erscheinungen der deutschen Literatur um 1900. 
So kommt dieser (vom Verfasser wahrend seines Aufenthalts in Stuttgart 
geschriebenen) ersten Monographie zum Gesamtwerk Bierbaums mehr 
Bedeutung zu, als der Titel ankundigt, 

Stankovich ghedert seine Arbeit, sieht man von der 'Einleitung' und der 
'Zusammenfassung' ab, nach fünf Kapiteln, Zunachst gibt er einen Überblick 
uber Bierbaums schriftstellerische  Tatigkeit zwischen 1887 und dem 
Todesjahr 1910. Dem Leser ist diese Skizzierung des Entwicklungsganges 
und der wechselnden Interessen Bierbaums zur ersten Orientierung will- 
kommen, allerdings muß er dafür in den folgenden Kapiteln Wiederholun- 
gen in Kauf nehmen. Es wird klar, daß Bierbaum nur bis zur Zeit um 1902 
als Anwalt der ‘Moderne’ gelten kann und daß in den spateren Jahren keine 
wesentlichen Anregungen mehr von ibm ausgehen. 

Das erste Spezialkapitel befaßt sich mit der Lyrik. Stankovich untersucht 
kritisch die Gedichtsammlungen, in denen sich Elemente von Erlebnislyrik 
und dekorativer Jugendstildichtung treffen. Er kennzeichnet Bierbaums 
lyrischen Stil als eine Technik, die traditionelle Perspektiven, Topoi und 
Formen übernimmt und diese durch klangliche und formale Mittel noch 
einmal individuell zu gestalten versucht, Dann wendet er sich jener Lyrik 
zu, mit der Bierbaum auf die gerade entstandene Kabarettbühne (Wolzogens 
1901 gegründetes ‘Uberbrettl’) gelangt, also einer lyrischen Form, deren 
Entwicklung von Bierbaum zu Biermann führt. Mit Recht würdigt Stanko- 
vich Bierbaum vor allem als einen Vertreter der ‘Kleinkunst’ um die 
Jahrhundertwende Dabei wird der Versuch Ruttkowskis (in seiner 
Geschichte des literarischen. Chansons in Deutschland), einige Lieder als 
Parodien zu deuten, energisch zurückgewiesen, — Bierbaum sah sich bald 
als ‘Kimgklanggloribusch’-Dichter und als “Trallalant” abgestempelt, 
wünschte aber als ernster Dichter verstanden zu werden. Er lief sich 
deshalb—zu fruh, wie der Verfasser betont—durch seine Kritiker von der 
Mitarbeit an der neuen Kabarettkunst abdrangen, 

In der Erzahlprosa, der das nächste Kapitel der Arbeit gewidmet ist, 
halt sich Bierbaum zunächst an das Programm des Münchner Naturalismus. 
Doch vermag Stankovich zu zeigen, wie die subjektive Perspektive zu einer 
Schein-Faktizitat und zum Autobiographischen, also zur Privatisierung der 
Weltperspektive führt, Fremd bleiben Bierbaum auch die sozialen Interessen 
des Naturalismus. Die Untersuchung der beiden bekanntesten Romane, 
‘Stilpe’ (1897) und ‘Prinz Kuckuck’ (1907-08), ergibt, daß Sozialkritik oder 
Klassensatire Bierbaums Sache nicht sind. Wo er—wie im sog. Zeitroman 
‘Prinz Kuckuck'—die deutsche Gesellschaft nach den Gründerjahren und 
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thre kulturelle Leere schildert, verfällt er selbst den Klischees, die er 
entlarven will Ausgiebig verwendet er Requisiten aus dem Trivialroman, 
von dem er sich andererseits durch ironische Brechungen abhebt, 

Im Kapitel über die Bühnenversuche setzt sich St. kritisch mit der 
Dissertation von Muschol auseinander und erhebt Bedenken gegen cine 
Überschätzung Bierbaums als Theaterdichter und—theoretiker. ‘Modern’ 
muten immerhin Bierbaums Experimentierfreude und seine Gedanken zur 
Auflésung der Grenzen zwischen den Gattungen und den Kunstformen an. 
Nicht zufallig stehen solche Ideen im Zusammenhang mit den Bemühungen 
um das lyrische Theater und das Kabarett. Das Experiment mit dem 
"Irianon-Theater',, einer Bühne für lyrische Kleinkunst, scheitert allerdings. 
lm übrigen sieht Stankovich in Bierbaums Ausklammerung von Parodie und 
Gesellschaftssatire eine Reduktion des Kabarettgedankens auf das üsthetisch 
Ornamentale. Als Dramatiker záhit Bierbaum neben Autoren wie Wedekind 
und Sternheim nicht, und folgerichtig weist St. seinem Bühnenwerk eine 
Nebenrolle neben der Lyrik und Erzáhlkunst zu. 

Wichtig bleibt Bierbaum wohl vor allem durch seine Herausgebertätigkeit, 
mit der sich das letzte Spezialkapitel beschäftigt. An so bedeutenden 
Zeitschriften wie der ‘Neuen deutschen Rundschau' (vorher ‘Freie Bühne', 
jetzt ‘Neue Rundschau’), ‘Pan’ (Vereinigung von Literatur, bildender Kunst 
und buchkunstlerischem Handwerk) und ‘Die Insel’ hat Bierbaum— wenn 
auch zum Teil nur kurz—als Herausgeber Anteil. Die Anfänge des Insel- 
Verlages sind mit seinem Namen untrennbar verbunden, nicht zuletzt durch 
den ersten großen Verlagserfolg den von ihm herausgegebenen Sammelband 
‘Deutsche Chansons’ (19001 Unermiidlich als Editor von Zeitschriften, 
Musen-Almanachen, Goethe-Kalendern usw, tatig, entgeht Bierbaum freilich 
nicht ganz den Gefahren eines allzu hurtigen Literaturbetriebes. 

Stankovich hat die Moglichkeiten und Grenzen Bierbaums klar bezeichnet 
und ist nirgendwo der Versuchung erlegen, den Gegenstand seiner Studie 
zu erhöhen oder aber—in der kritischen Auseinandersetzung—herabzusetzen. 
Die Arbeit überzeugt durch die Ausgewogenheit der Urteile. Mir scheint der 
Jugendstil-Begriff, der als literarische Epochen- und Stilkategorie ja nicht 
unproblematisch ist, etwas zu rasch und unreflektiert übernommen zu sein. 
Für besonders gegluckt halte ich Stankovichs Verfahren, zwischen berich- 
tender Darstellung und exemplarischer Interpretation (Analysen von 
Gedichten und Prosatexten) zu wechseln. Hier gibt sich zugleich eine 
pädagogische Fahigkeit zu erkennen Alles in allem. das gelungene Debut 
einer neuen Studienreihe zur Germanistik, 


Cologne WALTER HINCK 


DEUTSCHE BEITRÄGE ZUR GEISTIGEN ÜBERLIEFERUNG, 1970, 
Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm Verlag, 1970, pp. 199. 


THE 6th volume of the ‘Deutsche Beitrage zur geistigen Überlieferung’ 
presents seven articles ranging from a study of ‘some functions of "love" in 
the Carmina Burana’ by Kenneth J Northcott to a discussion of ‘Willkur 
oder Polemik’ in the terminology of the young Brecht by Bodo Rollka. 
The opening article of Kenneth J Northcott attempts to demonstrate the 
thesis that in the love poems in the ‘Carmina Burana’ this subject matter 
is not used for a love lyric as in the personal subjective sense but rather 
for a number of satiric purposes. In order to do this he analyses four 
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poems of the Carmina Burana and establishes their satirical frame of 
reference in their use of classical antiquity as a means of achieving a 
distancing effect between the poet and subject. The constant references 
to the contemporary Minnesang bring into relief the intellectuality of this 
particular type of poetry in its ironizing and questioning of established 
conventions and traditions, This attitude to the established means of poetical 
representation Northcott suggests seems to be the relevant contribution 
of the Vagantes to the poetological concept of the Minnesänger. In regard 
to the analysis of what he calls the ‘elementare Metaphern’ of Novalis, 
William E. Yuill uses the same means of a precise analysis and the same 
care for the relevant detail which Northcott uses for his contribution in 
regard to the Carmina Burana. With his contribution Yuill intends to 
assess the function of the deliberate abstractness (gewollte Unanschaulich- 
keit) in the work of the romanticist poet. Starting off with a new evaluation 
of what one traditionally has called the Sophien-Erlebnis, Yuill shows that 
this experience was the basis for his concept of the mutual merging of 
spirit and sensuality, the stylistic repercussions of which he analyses in 
great detail. The virtuosity of this type of interpretation which has its 
basis in a careful analysis of the linguistic side of the work of art is 
shared in this edition of the ‘Beitriige’ by Victor A, Schmitz and H. Stefan 
Schultz whose contributions are centred around the work of Stefan George. 
H. Stefan Schultz in his article on ‘Französisches und Deutsches bei Stefan 
George’ delineates with utmost care the range of the usefulness of the 
concept of the influence one poet can have on another. In doing this 
he combines his assessment of George’s indebtedness to such French 
poets as Villiers and Leconte de Lisle with a re-evaluation of certain con- 
cepts and perhaps prejudices one can find in the literature on George. 
The idea that the works of this artist were often characterised by a merger 
of aestheticism with cruelty is shown to be in need of re-consideration by 
Schultz. The idea of reconsideration is also emphasized by Victor A. 
Schmitz in his valuable contribution on ‘Das Ethos der Kunst bei George 
und Rilke’. Schmitz opens his article with a letter of Rilke to George 
in which he asks for admittance into the circle of the ‘Blätter für die Kunst’ 
and then analyses the parallel development of the two authors in their 
attitude to the use of poetical language and their striving for what Schmitz 
calls a ‘neue geistige Welt’. The difficulty of Schmitz’s interpretation of 
George's concepts arises where he describes George's attempts to translate 
his ideas into what Schmitz calls ‘eine äußere Wirklichkeit’. At this point 
a slightly more sociological approach would perhaps have yielded better 
results than the purely philological one. which Schmitz handles in such 
a masterly way. The diversity of the critical approach is one of the main 
laudable features of this collection of articles as the contributions of 
Margaret McKenzie and Hartmut Steinecke testify. Margaret McKenzie 
has contributed to this diversity with her extensive study of ‘Hofmannsthals 
Semiramis-Entwürfe' which she interprets very convincingly in the light 
of Bachofen's concept of mythology. Helmut Steinecke adds to this variety 
of critical methods with his essay on 'Hermann Broch als politischer 
Dichter, in which he throws light on the political aims which Broch was 
pursuing with his novels. The high quality of the scholarly work in all 
the articles presented in this new volume of the “Deutsche Beiträge zur 
geistigen Überlieferung’ makes it a work well worth considering. 


Monash University ERNST KELLER 
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DIE DEUTSCHE NOVELLE IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT. Josef Kunz. 
Grundlagen der Germanistik. Hsg Hugo Moser. Band 10. Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt Verlag, 1970, pp. 178. 


Tuis book is a sequel to the author's ‘Die deutsche Novelle zwischen 
Klassik und Romantik’ (1966) and follows its main principles of approach, 
which in turn had guided the author in his article ‘Geschichte der deutschen 
Novelle’ in ‘Deutsche Philologie im Aufriß’ (1954, 2nd ed 1960). 

He attempts to combine poetics with literary history, a normative with 
an empirical approach, thus revealing from the outset the complexities and 
difficulties of a history of genre. His aim is not a catalogue of fixed genre- 
characteristics but an elucidation of ‘die geistigen Voraussetzungen jenes 
Gestaltungsantriebes.. , der immer wieder Werke erzahlender Prosa 
hervorbrachte, deren Thematik mit ihrer formalen Gestaltung in charakter- 
istischer Weise zusammenstimmt und die durch dieses Geprage...ıhre 
Zugehörigkeit zu einer gemeinsamen Gattung erweisen") This points in 
the direction of a preoccupation with *Geistesgeschichte'. Thus the chrono- 
logical table of the volume under discussion is to be understood in a more 
qualitative sense: grouped together are those 19th century writers who 
show ‘MiBtrauen gegen jede Form der Ubersteigerung und Uberstiegen- 
beit’ in their novellas and who display ‘Zweifel und Skepsis dem roman- 
tischen Enthusiasmus gegenuber’ (p. 8 vol. 2). This, in the author's opinion, 
is the ‘Grundstimmung’ of the 19th century, and is reflected in the shift 
of interest toward the everyday world and a reality, which is ‘von der 
Versuchung des Absoluten abgedichtet’ (1bid.) 

Tt is the author's intention to understand changes in the form of the 
19th century German novella ‘als eine Konsequenz der veränderten geistes- 
geschichtlichen, soziologischen oder biographischen Bedingungen’ (ibid.) 
However, very little of the actual historical conditions in terms of social, 
economic and political history becomes visible. There are some fleeting 
references to the French Revolution in the first volume, where the ‘geistes- 
geschichtliche Umbruch’ in Italy of the Renaissance is likened to the impact 
the French Revolution had on Goethe and the German cultural scene. 
Following Hankamer’s view expressed in his Goethe interpretation ‘Spiel 
der Mhchte' (3rd ed. 1960) Kunz assumes that Goethe was attracted to 
the novella as X reflected the ‘geistbeherrschte, geistbewuDte Gesellschaft’ 
(p. 16 vol. 1) which does not give in to the onslaught of destructive forces 
On the basis of this self-assured social consciousness ‘war die Novelle 
moglich als eine Form, in welcher jene Einbruche vom uberlegenen Geiste 
gefaBt general ins wenn auch Typische, so doch Ausnahmsweise gedeutet 
wurden. So entstand die Renaissance-Novelle und unter áhnlichen Beding- 
ungen, aus ähnlicher Einsicht entsteht alle novellistische Kunst’ (Hankamer, 
p. 225, cit Kunz p. 16 vol 1). 

In a more or less explicit way also the interpretations in our book seem 
to be related to the one formula, which the author borrowed from Goethe's 
"Wahlverwandtschaften': the 'Konflikt des Gesetzlichen und des Unge- 
bandigten’ as the nucleus of the novella (p.13 vol. 2) ‘Aber wie immer es 
[das Gesetzliche] auch als Gegenwelt zu der Thematik des “Ungebandigten” 
entworfen wird, in der Novelle des 19. Jahrhunderts beansprucht es einen 
größeren Raum als je zuvor’ (p. 14 vol. 2). 

Three groups of writers emerge: the first forming the transition from 
Romanticism to Realism: 'der spate Tieck', Hauff, Laube (all three are 
discussed very briefly, totalling about six pages) Morike, Grillparzer, 
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Büchner, Droste-Hulshoff. The second group comes under the category 
Novelle in der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts’: Stifter, Gotthelf, Keller, Meyer, 
Heyse and Ludwig (both mentioned briefly) and Storm. The ‘third group 
forms the transition to the 20th century: Raabe, Fontane. 

The writers are discussed on the basis of a detailed interpretation of 
usually one exemplary novella. Greatest space is given to Stifter (28pp), 
Keller (25pp), Storm (13pp) and Raabe (15pp) The approach to the 
individual novellas is predominantly theme- and motif-oriented, but formal 
aspects are also considered and related to the work ın its totality Many 
of the above generalizations are substantiated or modified by the very 
sensitive and detailed analyses. As the limited space does in most cases not 
allow for a discussion of interpretations by other scholars, the author pro- 
vides us with a fairly detailed bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

The book should provide an excellent basis for discussion in a seminar 
on the German novella and should help the younger student to find many 
useful guidelines in the jungle of genre theories. 


University of Melbourne HEINRICH A. HESSE. 


*p. 8 in ‘... zwischen Klassik und Romantik’. In the following quoted as 
vol. 1; the reviewed book as vol. 2. 


DIE 'VERLORENP' ZEIT. Untersuchungen zur Struktur der Einbildungs- 
kraft Oskar Loerkes. H. Nicolet. Zurcher Beitrage zur deutschen Literatur 
und Geistesgeschichte Herausgegeben von Emile Staiger. Atlantis Verlag, 
1969, pp. 187. 


FEW critics seem prepared to wrestle with the poems of the ‘schwerblutiger 
OstpreuBe’, as Otto Flake called Loerke. We can be grateful that Nicolet 
has made the attempt, for after a stolidly pedantic beginning, he achieves 
insights which enrich our understanding of this craggy, immensely re- 
warding poet. 

As might be guessed from the title and subtitle, the basic theory derives 
from Staiger.’ Staiger’s help and encouragement in the preparation of the 
book is generously acknowledged; it appears as No. 35 in the series Staiger 
edits; but anything less like Staiger's urbane scholarship, musical under- 
standing and mellifluous prose than this work would be difficult to 
imagine. 

The plan of the book is simple and clear. Nicolet takes one poem, 
*"Bergwasser, subjects it to a detailed metrical and textual analysis, seeks 
confirmation and elaboration of his findings in half a dozen other poems 
and finally sketches briefly a possible general evaluation of Loerke's work. 
One third of the book is given over to the analysis of ‘Bergwasser’. The 
metrical analysis, line by lime, is methodical, occasionally brilliant. The 
textual analysis over-explains. 

I have always taken the first stanza of 'Bergwasser', perhaps ingenuously, 
as an expression of Loerke's half-incredulous awe at the co-operation of 
the macrocosm, (the mountains, the storms, the clouds) with the microcosm 
(the mosses), to bring about the tinkling of a mountain stream at night— 
an awe lightened by the tenderness of the poets smile at Mozart in the 
last line ‘Um dieser kleinen Nachtmusik des Rauschens'. 

Nicolet does not see it this way. He is of course entitled to his own 
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interpretation, but his myopic obsession with detail, his unresisted urge to 
schoolmaster, irritate the reader and obscure the good things he has to say. 
We start with Nicolet's examination of the title—'Der Titel des Gedichtes 
lautet "Bergwasser", offenbar wird also von den Bachen eines Berges, oder 
des Gebirges tiberhaupt, die Rede sein.’ The third line of the first stanza. 
the not intractably difficult 'Soviele Filter in der Moose Häuten’ requires 
over two hundred words of elucidation, including the definition of a filter 
(it has the property of permitting the passage of liquids, ‘allenfalls darin 
vorhandene feste Stoffteilchen zurück(zu)-behalten") and a disquistion on 
the ecology of mosses, In 'Pansmusik'? Loerke writes ‘Heut fahrt der Gott 
der Weit auf einem Floße,/Er sitzt auf Schilf und Rohr’. Nicolet explains: 
‘Er sitzt auf einem FloBe, das offenbar aus Schilf und Rohr gefertigt oder 
davon bedeckt ist’. ‘Offenbar’ is a word greatly favoured by Nicolet; he 
uses it at least 70 times in his 130 odd pages of text; an overconfidence 
inadequately counterbalanced by the diffidence implied by his even more 
frequent use of ‘gleichsam’ (at least 85 times). 

We can only regret that Nicolet has not heeded Staiger’s hint ‘lang- 
weiliger, Sder, sei in dem literaturwissenschaftlichen Schrifttum nichts als 
eine gründliche Interpretation’.* 

If the mentor has exercised little influence on the pupil's style, what of 
the master's theory? It does not seem to me to matter a jot whether 
Staiger’s views on poems of Brentano, Goethe and Keller can be applied 
successfully to Loerke (the fit is presumably adequate, since Staiger has 
passed the book for publication); there is no interest in checking Staiger 
against Nicolet. The sole value of a book on Loerke's imaginative faculty 
is the light it sheds on Loerke's poems, and we need all the light we can 
get. Even Thomas Mann had to look hard before he discovered the 'klare 
Tiefe'. 

In my view, Nicolet, although he combats in advance the objection that 
he has forced his thesis into a Staigerian strait-jacket, has in fact been 
hampered by his adherence to Staiger’s views. He seems to have adopted 
as his motto "Erinnerung muß sein’ and if he cannot posit ‘Erinnerung’ 
within ¢he poem he analyses, then he claims it to have been antecedent to 
the poem. 

In his analysis of ‘Bergwasser’ we can see how by assumption, repetition 
and slight shifts of meaning he reaches his goal. The following summary 
of his argument, from which I have for reasons of space omitted several 
steps, illustrates my claim: 

The poet is (a) ‘offenbar von dieser Musik hingerissen’ (p. 26). Is he 
‘hingerissen’ by ‘eine kleine Nachtmusik’? Dubious, but ‘offenbar’. The 
poet’s next state is to be (b) ‘endgultig erwacht aus seiner Befangenheit 
zwischen Traum und Wachen’ (p 36). Combining (b) with (a) and intensi- 
fying, we have a poet who is (c) ‘der zwischen Wachen und Traum, 
BewuBtsein und Gefühl Hin—und Hergerissene’ (p. 37). Now we bring in 
memory and the poet changes into (d) ‘der in die Erinnerung Hingerissene’, 
who 'gelangt aus der Befangenheit’ (ome detects the shift in meaning) 
(p.45) (e) ‘wo er vorher in blinder Verzweiflung' (p. 49). (This despair 
is quite new, but we get it established by re-iteration) — (f) ‘zwischen 
Traum und Wachen verloren und in blinder Verzweiflung! (p 51) And 
the poet finishes up in a state of (g) ‘ohnmächtige Befangenheit zwischen 
Erinnerung und Vorstellung’ (p.61). After dealing with 'Strom" and 
‘Pansmusik’, Nicolet concludes that all three poems have in common ‘die 
Erinnerung, die ihnen offenbar (sic) vorangegangen ist' (p. 75). 
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By the same sort of logic, ‘die "verlorene" Zeit’, transformed into ‘die 
widergewonnene "veilorene" Zeit’, becomes ‘die Einbildungskraft Loerkes'. 
Q.E.D. It would be grossly unfair to condemn this book for a few passages 
of arid pedantry or because one disagreed with some interpretations. There 
are many passages which illuminate obscure meanings, unravel complica- 
tions or reveal significances which would have escaped a less thoughtful 
reader. We can gladly add this book to the sadly exiguous list of secondary 
literature on Loerke. Gebhard’s profound examination of Loerke’s poet- 
ology’ and Eppelsheimer’s attempt’ to relate Loerke’s poetry to the New 
Testament are not listed by Nicolet, presumably because they appeared 
while his book was in preparation. 

There are misprints on pp. 26, 76, 139, 172, and the lineation on p. 157 
does not correspond with that in GuP.I 110. 

For all my gratitude to Nicolet, I echo Loerke: 


Du horst uns Berge, hórst uns ohne List, 
Ach, sag es nicht den Leuten. 

Sie fassen schwer, was einfach ist 

Und doppelt nicht zu deuten." 


and sadly, Alfred Neumeyer 'Deutschland hat die Stimme Georges. Hof- 
mannsthals und Rilkes sich zu eigen gemacht. Die tiefste und reinste, die 
Oskar Loerkes, wartet noch der Entdeckung." 


NOTES 


‘Staiger, E. Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters. Atlantis Verlag, 
Zurich, 1953. 
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University of Newcastle B. NEWTON JOHN. 


A GUIDE TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
Serge A Zenkovsky and David L. Armbruster. Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1970, p x, 62. 


IN their introduction the authors say that ‘the work of a bibliographer 
of Russian literature demands continual updating and revision’, this is 
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quite true, but, of the 331 entries in this work there are very few new 
titles. Many have been listed in some other bibliography. Two titles listed 
in the present bibliography include most of the entries brought out here 
as updated, and these are, Paul L Horecky's Basic guide to Russian publi- 
cations, Chicago, 1962; and, Russia and the Soviet Union, a bibliographical 
guide to Western-language publications, Chicago, 1965. The author’s state- 
ment that their work constitutes ‘an effort toward a more complete biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies of Russian literature’ falls far short of its objective. 

Special features include the listing of little-known periodical or serial 
publications relative to Russian bibliography, some of which are rare, the 
indication of their location is helpful. However, an important item, such 
as the supplement of current bibliography published quarterly by Canadian 
Slavic Studies, has for some reason been ignored. 

The lack of annotations is a distinct disadvantage. Item 190 lists 
Literaturnaia entsiklopediia . . . v. 1-9, 11, but does not mention the fact 
that v 10 had never been published. Item 43, Novye knigi SSSR is a 
weekly, pre-publication, annotated selection guide, which has no cumu- 
lative index, and therefore, almost useless as a retrospective reference 
source. Item 53, Svodnyi katalog . .., v. 1-5, gives the date of publication 
as 1962, no mention is made of the fact that v. 5 came off the press as 
late as 1967. 

The inclusion of foreign language sources of articles in periodicals is an 
excellent feature; helpful also is a listing of bibliographies of private 
collections and publishers’ catalogues. The cross references, as well as the 
index, provide a useful guide to the user in locating the required material. 
This, in part, compensates for the use of the Library of Congress form of 
entry, which, the authors imply, may be hard to follow for anyone but a 
librarian, Few researchers would look under the entry ‘Akademiia nauk 
SSSR’ for Muratova’s Istoriia russkoi literatury ..., this pattern is reflected 
in several other entries in this work. 

Inconsistencies are very frequent, item 125 indicates a reprint edition, 
but item 52, Sopikov . . . does not state that it was reprinted in London 
in 1962. Entry 203, Polish literature in English, although Slavic, leaves one 
to wonder what other connection is there to Russian literature? Item 226, 
Barsukov, Istochniki russkoi agiografii ... Leningrad. Numernyia izdaniia, 
No, 81, SPB, 1882: how does 'Leningrad' come into an entry for this 
period, or, is this another anomaly of cataloguing? Item 137, Smirnov- 
Sokol’skii, Moia biblioteka . . . , notes v. 1 as being published in 1969, 
and states 'not complete', whereas, v. 2 was also published in 1969 and 
completed the work, 

This bibliography appears to be a guide for students doing research, or, 
simply, a reading list rather than a bibliography in Russian literature for 
the scholar. Most of the information is available elsewhere in sources not 
unknown to those engaged in the study of Russian literature. There is 
also a suggestion that the authors may not have seen some of the items 
cited by them. 


University of Western Ontario C. M. HOTIMSKY 
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THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. A BRIEF HISTORY. G. O. Vinokur. 
Translated by M. A. Forsyth and edited by J. Forsyth. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1971, pp. x+147. 


VINOKUR's Russkij jazyk—istoriéeskij oëerk, which was first published in 
1945, is still one of the best general surveys of the history of the Russian 
language. Vinokur gives a short, informal analysis of the evolution of the 
Russian language in its socio-historical context; and by steering a delicate 
course between formal diachronic linguistics and Marrist sociolinguistics, 
he achieves a generally balanced and politically unslanted description 
suitable for non-specialist audiences. The 1945 edition contained many 
references to Marrism, and to patriotic linguistics—the original Chapter 12 
was entitled ‘The Russian language and patriotic sentiment'—in line with 
the strong policy of linguistic nationalism current in the Soviet Union 
during World War II. The Forsyths justifiably follow Barxudarov's col- 
lected edition of Vinokur's works (1959) in omitting these sections. This 
edited version comprises the first worthy Soviet study of the history of 
Russian, with sound general information on Slavonic typology, Russian 
dialects, and the emergence and development of the Russian literary lan- 
guage, with special (and patriotic) reference to the growth of Russianness 
in the Russian language. 

The appearance of this English translation is all the more welcome 
in view of the scarcity of the earlier French and German translations (LA 
LANGUE RUSSE, Translated by Yves Millet. Paris, Bibliothéque de 
l'Institut d'Etudes Slaves, T. 22, 1947; DIE RUSSISCHE SPRACHE. 
Translated by Reinhold Trautmann. Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1949 (2nd 
edition 1955) (— Slavistische Studienbücherei, Heft 2)). The present trans- 
lation is superior to its predecessors in giving indications of stress for all 
quoted examples, in providing these examples with translations up to 
about 1800, in giving short biographical and exegetical footnotes to the 
text, and in having a short annotated bibliography of suggestions for further 
reading. The translation is both accurate and fluent, and M. A Forsyth 
has wisely given the original Russian terms after their English equivalents 
when key terms and difficult concepts are involved 

The few shortcomings are all on the editorial side. There are some 
inconsistencies: the orthography of the Russian examples suddenly switches 
to the modern pattern (p.120) with no explanation; although stresses are 
given for the first occurrence of all examples, thev occur only intermittently 
thereafter; and fs is used as a transliteration for both u and Tc, which can 
be confusing (eg, Shitsgal, p.141). There are a few errors of fact: 
Póvest' vremennyx let should be stressed Povest’ vrémennyx let; and the 
date of the first publication of Russkij jazyk—istoriceski] ocerk is not 1943 
(p.v) but 1945: the Forsyths have apparently copied this error from p.11 
of Barxudarov's edition, although Barxudarov does give the correct biblio- 
graphical data on p490 (Moscow. Goslitizdat, 1945). Perhaps more seri- 
ously, the editor has largely bypassed the important critical tasks of indi- 
cating the inherent limitations in Vinokur’s scope and manner of exposition 
(e.g, the deliberate underplaying of foreign influences. and the very weak 
treatment of diachronic syntax and semantics), and the degree to which 
these have been superseded by recent research 


University of Reading ROLAND SUSSEX 
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ANDRE BRETON. A SURVEY OF THE WORLD'S LITERATURE. 
Mary Ann Caws. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1971, pp. 133. 


Mary ANN Caws recognizes that any attempt to explain Breton’s signifi- 
cance in biographical terms is as futile as attempting to define the essential 
spirt of the movement he led with sole reference to its historical evolution. 
Considering surrealism to be above all a way of perceiving and reacting, 
she is more concerned with its spokesman’s state of mind than with the 
situation that provoked it, ‘Only his state of mind is significant (p. 13), 
she writes, and this she pursues through a wide selection of his major 
texts, and nothing but his texts, loosely grouped according to their form. 
Thus the author examines, in sequence, Breton’s manifestoes, essays, longer 
essays in book form (in which are included Nadja, Les Vases communi- 
cants, L’Amour fou and Arcane 17) and poetry for what they reveal of 
the essential spirit of surrealism, explaining that, by disregarding chrono- 
logical order and allowing only such simple limits of form as Breton him- 
self accepted to dictate the order of the book, she is better able to convey 
the cyclical nature of surrealist thought. There is certainly no emphasis on 
form as an important factor in its own right. On the contrary, Mary Ann 
Caws subscribes to the view that surrealism, whatever form it takes, is 
always poetry, poetry being an attitude, not a form. 

This last stipulation is central to the book since that total refusal of 
limits that the author discerns in all the works examined, whatever their 
form or the particular circumstances that instigated them, is seen as the 
essential poetic attitude of surrealism, which finds its purest expression in 
those texts known specifically as poems. The chapter devoted to such texts 
demonstrates that they are, in fact, the ‘lieu de réconciliation’ in which 
theory and language fuse to produce, for the poet, a mental universe un- 
governed by rational laws. Paradoxically, the chapter on poetry is the only 
one in which the author’s own language is at odds with her theme, since 
she lapses into scientific jargon here, using such words as ‘Indication,’ 
‘Application’ and ‘Experiment’ to denote procedures for reading a surrealist 
poem. These, together with an incomprehensible (to this reader) appendix 
on the same subject and a rigidly analytical approach, are both surprising 
and irritating after the free-wheeling manner of the earlier chapters. Equally 
irritating are the long lists of lines extracted from Breton’s poems as 
evidence of ‘diametrically opposed elements’ (p. 95). Examples are certainly 
necessary, but there was surely no need to fill an entire page with lines 
FA the words ‘black’ and ‘white’ or images of light and dark 

. 96). 


The treatment of Breton’s poetry jars a little, but there is little else of 
importance to detract from the achievement of the book. The author's 
attention to recurring themes inevitably entails repetition, but this is by no 
means a fault. On the contrary, her fidelity to the texts and consequent 
refusal to impose alien patterns of historical development on what Breton 
called his ‘present feeling’ (p.20) enable her to convey something of the 
complexity, as well as the constancy, of the surrealist vision. Breton is 
presented as a man of total and passionate commitment to the cause of 
mental liberty, and we are left with no doubt that in such commitment 
lies the essential spirit of surrealism and the key to its continuing appeal 
for the passionate and the young. 


University of Queensland SYLVIA KANTARIZIS. 
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AS I CROSSED A BRIDGE OF DREAMS, Recollections of a Woman 
in Eleventh Century Japan. Translated from the Japanese by Ivan Morris. 
Oxford University Press, 1971. 


IvAN Morris has produced a new translation of what is usually called in 
Japanese the Sarashina Nikki. His title is taken from the famous eleventh 
century novel Genji Monogatari, and is apt, for fantasies, engendered by 
the romantic situations described in the Genji Monogatari, and dreams 
form a significant part of the recollections. Similarly happy is Mr Morris's 
notion of bestowing on the authoress, hitherto known only as “Takasue’s 
daughter’, the soubriquet Lady Sarashina. 

The translation is preceded by a lively introduction sketching in the 
background of eleventh century life for the ordimary reader. Morris deals 
with the account of how the correct order of the MS was discovered in a 
way that makes even textual exegesis exciting, and notably supports the 
theory that confessional material of this kind cast in a story-like structure 
can be regarded as an important precursor of the I-novel, an outstanding 
Japanese literary genre. One feels, however, that his comments on the 
characters appearing in the memoırs are a little harsh, if amusing. 

‘Lady Sarashina seems to have had a remarkably low tolerance for 
bereavement.’ “Time after time one finds (her) wilted with grief.’ ‘Takasue 
emerges as a querulous, self-centred old whiner.’ Such comments as these 
suggest, though no one is better informed on Heian period behaviour than 
Mr Morris, that his psychological insight has been applied here from a 
present-day viewpoint. Perhaps he does not make sufficient allowance for 
Heian hyperbole; in every sense they made the most of things. 

The translation is highly readable and as accurate as possible for a work 
where so much admits of variant and hotly argued interpretations. The 
recollections are notable for delicate descriptions of landscape, and these 
the translator handles with lightness and restraint. Typical is the following: 


‘LE even the bottom of the mountain could scare me, how much more 
terrifying it became as we made our way into the depths of the forest, 
going higher and higher until we were stepping on the very clouds.’ 


In other parts the style may very occasionally be a shade too colloquial 
for some tastes: ‘Things now became rather hectic’, ‘so you turn down the 
Autumn nights’, ‘what made you hvo decide’, ‘up to something suspicious’, 
‘our boy’ (for son), ‘the first Jeg of his journey’, jar but only slightly. 

Translation of this nature is particularly exacting, and it is to be expected 
that there will be phrases which to the reader seem rather awkward. ‘How 
I long back to itl’, ‘leaves by our eaves’, ‘a huge human fire’, ‘plain shoals 
of the lagoon’ and such like do give pause, but these are minor blemishes 
in a fine scholastic achievement. 

These memoirs take the form of a string of comments or incidents of 
emotional potential, each introduced by a prose explanation and climaxed 
by a thirty-one syllabled poem, or uta. The uta is supposed to express the 
essence of the experience or the opinion described, to pin the exalted 
moment to a mount like a specimen. 

After opining that the best way of dealing with uta is to avoid trans- 
lating them, Morris proceeds to produce renderings of varying degrees of 
felicity. He settles for a blank verse stanza of from two to five lines (trans- 
lators who adhere to a uniform number of lines often have to pad!)—and 
usually foregoes any attempt to reproduce the intricate puns which are the 
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heart and chief adornment of the uta. Sometimes however, he manages to 
preserve a pun with a fairly adept equivalent: 


‘Why wait the tolling of the temple bell 
On a day that took such heavy toll o2 all our hopes”. 


Occasionally, the result is rather dubious: 


‘How bright the moonlight shines, 
Although my eyes are fogged with teacs!’, 


This is an example of a fairly common practice of uta translators: that of 
changing the image, for the prose meaning of the original is How bright 
the moonlight seems to a heart clouded with perpetual tears}. Often, as 
here, one tends to prefer the original. 

Ivan Morris closes his book with Notes whica represent a wise selection 
from the mass of Japanese commentaries available. The work is illustrated 
by charming 1f undistinguished woodcuts from the 1704 edition, and the 
photographs of temples, though dismally reprocuced, are well-composed. 

Owing to the scholarship and good taste that have gone into this produc- 
tion, the Sarashina Nikki now takes its place among the translation classics, 
which not only open up to non-Japanese Japan's fascinating past but have 
genuine entertainment value. 


University of Queensland J. L ACKROYD. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS THE NEW CHURCH. Hazel E. Barnes. The 
New Thinker’s Library. London, Watts, 1970, pp. ix + 198. 


AT first sight this book might seem to be oddly placed in these pages, since 
the subject may very well be seen as American sociology, as the new voice 
of student anger, a cultural survey of a contemporary problem or of the 
changing balance of civilization. Yet it 1s rather to be read as an example 
of the intuition and sensibility of General Editor Raymond Williams in 
including it in The New Thinker’s Library, thus indicating both the general 
seriousness of its subject and that it too embod_es the good and challenging 
to the problems of a new generation, even as the previous series had done 
by sponsoring the thought of Mill and Darwir, of Huxley, Leslie Stephen 
and Wells to earlier generations. The book is appropriate, since it comes 
to be read, 1f we may anticipate, as a statement of the student expectation 
of the humanities and a challenge to the position of liberal thought in our 
modern university. 

Although this would suggest immediate ccmparison with Sir Richard 
Livingstone and with Jacques Barzun, the style is different and the writer 
does not want the latter's ‘new community of scholars’, but rather to give 
us food for thought in a way that the old Master of Corpus would have 
savoured. In a fashion that eschews both spacious dignity and academic 
ruthlessness, Professor Barnes seeks to discover what really happens to 
the univerity and how functions which have been assumed may be directed 
to some purpose. 

Miss Barnes whose books Existentialist Ethics and Humanistic Existen- 
tialism are justly famed makes the initial deductive step in equating the 
Church and the University, as analogous institutions each under fire for 
the doubtful validity, value and the relevance of what they offer to their 
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members. The current probings—akin to those into the mediaeval Church 
prior to the Reformation—attack many of the ‘givens’ which the humanities 
have been seen to espouse—-hierarchy, nationalism, private property, the 
traditional code of marriage. As Hazel Barnes points out, although the 
University and the Church are considerably younger than the family and 
the tribe, they have for so many centuries plaved major roles in Western 
civilization that 1t 1s all but impossible for most people to think of society 
without them. 

Yet for any meaningful survival the institutions need to show themselves 
to be more capable of change than present indications would suggest. Both 
bodies may be held to have like goals—pointing out the path to truth, 
providing sanctuary, even placing the mind before social concern. Both 
are seen as now engaged in internal warfare, as well as trying to md them- 
selves of the foolish and even blasphemous idolatry of the older and 
external members of the greater society. The Church ‘has been replaced 
.. by the School, compulsory, untouchable, universal, traditional and... 
North American’ (p.5) John Barth’s views, in Giles Goat-Boy, of a uni- 
versity which has taken over everything, are quoted as a cautionary tale, 
as are Desmond Morris's, that our schools are ‘religious training centres, 
our libraries places of communal worship’, 

Like Jenks and Riesman, in The Academic Resolution (1968), Barnes 
sees the educational process as the new religious quest. Her conclusion 
is that spiritual authority is vested in the University, which should become 
the new church and thus, necessarily, concerned as to the quality of the 
truth it 1s preaching. The staff member hoping to survive feels that, without 
certain things still present, there would be chaos (p.43). 

Her idea of the 11ght-wing man is the academic, misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated, and full of self-justification. Yet she sees the faults of the left 
as the zero concern for the scholar, the hostility to the past and to the 
written word, the preference for the very transient sensation (e.g. New 
Theatre), the false view that aesthetic appreciation must necessarily be con- 
temporary. Her caution to both sides is the danger of intellectual elitism 
and the conformity to a single cultural ideal, the forgetting about the 
society in which the educated student must hve. She diagnoses the student 
rebellion as less concerned with social ends than for the academy to 
relate to a new 1omanticism of the spirit. (pp. 104-105) 

The type of humane conduct appropriate to an age of crisis and transi- 
tion Is then discussed constructively, the humanities being seen as 


‘the transmitter of tradition and potentially the most effective and pro- 
found instrument for social change’ (p.106). 


Her future institution is one with much dialogue, fostering the very old 
(and Socratic) ‘collective will to act humanely’ (p. 138), the practical 
dimension to humane studies, and the imaginative and creative aspects of 
technology, as well as many new subjects. 

Barnes agrees with Cambridge anthropologist Edmund Leach that the 
scholar must be a moral arbiter, as the cleric had been (p.141). Like C, S. 
Lewis, she queries the survival of man at any price, the thesis of H. G 
Wells and of J. B. S. Haldane, and now enunciated anew. Her final 
prospect is that the University, qua Church, should be involved with the 
community much more closely than at present. and that it should be 
warned against the mistakes of the mediaeval Church. It should not 
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consider that it possesses the only salvation or that it will produce an elite, 
or rely solely on past revelation. By not forcing its spiritual authority it 
may both lead and save humanity. 

This extended exposition 1s necessitated because of the American situa- 
tion to which it refers primanly, and an authorial hesitation in the pressing 
of points. The situation 1s not so black in Australasia, where most twen- 
tieth century universities have been more flexible than their American 
counterparts of earlier foundation. The views expressed here are quizzical, 
intelligent and probing, not infrequently enigmatic, 

The moral concern is for the individual and the arguments are less 1m- 
pressive than the central theme, Essentially Hazel Barnes uses a wise and 
sensitive approach, allowing tempers to stay quiet, while she permits her 
shrewd mind to play over contemporary dilemmas. Perhaps the delineation 
of the present scene is simplistic, but she is provocative and intelligent, 
and the vagueness may give food for thought in a way that is gracious, 
responsible and more than gently cogent. 


University of England J. S. RYAN 


SEXUAL POLITICS. Kate Millett. London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1969. 
pp. XII + 393. 


SEXUAL PoLirICS is both a manifesto and a work of scholarship. As a 
manifesto it has already attracted considerable attention, mostly in the form 
of counter-manifestoes. As a work of scholarship Sexual Politics has been 
neglected, which is a pity, because it 1s a big, important book. 

Its scope is enormous. Originally written as a doctoral dissertation in 
English, it is in part a work of literary criticism. But this book holds attrac- 
tions for scholars in many fields, especially those which relate to the 
political and social sciences. Literary figures discussed include Tennvson, 
Charlotte Bronte, D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller and Genet. Non-literary 
figures 1nclude J. S. Mill, Engels, Freud, Hitler, and Erik Erikson. The 
breadth of scholarship displayed in Sexual Politics is remarkable throughout. 

Stull more remarkable is the firmness of vision which unites all the 
disparate elements in the book, Sexual Politics is never a mere survey; 
everything in the book relates to a single thesis. Briefly stated, the thesis 
is that relationships between the sexes entail political relationships. Histori- 
cally women have always been an inferior class ia society, like proletarians 
and blacks. Economically they have been exploited as a pool of cheap 
labour. They have been deprived of opportunities in education. They have 
been excluded by law from property and privileges. And the myth of 
feminine inferiority has always been supported by a literature which 
depicts women in subservient roles. 

Arguments against the feminists boil down to two. Either women are 
said to be naturally inferior, or else they are said to be equal but different. 
Kate Millett's analysis of these arguments over the past two centuries reveals 
a curious anomaly; the milder ‘equal-but-different’ school seems to have 
predominated in the nineteenth century, whilst the more dogmatic ‘naturally- 
inferior school seems to have flourished in recent decades. Thus the century 
from 1830 to 1930 is designated ‘The Sexual Revolution’ by Kate Millett, 
while the period from 1930 to 1960 becomes “Ihe Counter-revolution’. To 
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those who measure liberation 1n terms of electoral suffrage this analysis will 
appear perverse, but Kate Millett 1s more concerned with liberation from 
the toıls of a social conditioning which enslaves men and women alike in 
predetermined roles. In this respect we moderns are if anything less fortunate 
than the Victorians. 

Victorian intellectuals found it necessary to consider the arguments of the 
feminists carefully, with the result that even the opponents of equality 
adopted a chivalrous pretence of belief in equality. Tennyson 1s an inter- 
esting case in point ln The Princess Kate Mullett discovers a ‘devious but 
strenuous attempt to be “fair” Through the Prince Tennyson expresses the 
chivalrous idea that ‘woman 1s not undeveloped man, but diverse’ but when 
diversity 1s translated into traditional wife-and-motherhood we become 
aware that Tennyson doesn't want equality any more than he wants univer- 
sity education for females. But at least he finds it necessary to posit a 
spurious equality as the basis of argument. Here ıs the last desperate gambit 
of a man who fears that time equality is just around the corner. Ruskin's 
sentimental posturing in Of Queen's Gardens betrays a similar motivation. 

Two of the most important feminists in the nineteenth century were men, 
J. S. Mill and Frederick Engels. As opposed to the male establishment of 
their day, Mill and Engels were materialists, renouncing all theological and 
psychological sanctions of ‘natural’ differences of capacity and temperament 
among human beings. Kate Millett contrasts Mills beliefs on psychology 
and education with Ruskin's. Ruskin, the idealist, proclaims that God made 
women to be such-and-such, and he does not hesitate to prescribe a course 
of social conditioning to complete God’s plan. For Mill women’s capacities 
are equal to men’s; their present abject condition 1s the consequence of the 
‘domestic slavery’ to which they are all subject. Engels demonstrates that 
domestic slavery is not an accidental phenomenon, that 1t has its roots in an 
economic system wich reduces everything, including wives, to the level of 
property. 

At the turn of the century feminism had all but won the ideological battle; 
it remained only to liberate women in practice. Then came the Counter- 
revolution. Typical of twentieth-century ideologies, the Counter-revolution 
acknowledges the demise of the Christian deity, and then substitutes Sigmund 
Freud If women can no longer be kept in the place God intended them to 
be, at least they can be put where Freud says they should be, And of 
course Freud's view of female nature is no more flattering than the 
Christian idealists’; Freud sees passivity, masochism and narcissism as typical 
of female psychology, and he frowns on all feminine ambition as perversely 
motivated by 'penis envy'. It is always dangerous to oversimplify Freud, 
but, as Kate Millett points out, the Post-Freudians did it first, If the 
above capsule is not exactly Freud’s opinion which has been progagated 
by his disciples and widely adopted in psychological circles. Needless 
to say, Kate Millett attacks modern psychology on the same grounds 
that she attacks Christian idealism; in both cases the view of woman 
has been formulated on what she has been conditioned io be, not on 
what she could have been. What is normal has been mistaken for what is 
natural, 

In modern literature as in modern psychology the chivalrous view of 
woman has been virtually abandoned. Misogyny is the order of the day. 
The prophet of modern misogyny 1s D. H. Lawrence, 

That Lawrence's perverted views on sex have not been exposed as such 
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until Kate Millett’s book 1s some sort of tribute to the authority of the male 
establishment and the efficacy of the Counter-revolution. Middleton Murry 
(Son of Women on latent homosexuality), H. M. Daleskı (Forked Flame on 
anal intercourse) and others have indicated that Lawrence’s notions are 
sometimes a bit odd, but not until Sexual Politics has their rationale been 
laid bare. The appalling truth is that Lawrence feared and hated women, 
at no time more than when they were enjoying themselves in the sex act. 
Heterosexual relationships become increasingly and dogmatically political in 
orientation as Lawrence’s novels progress, so that women like Kate Leslie 
(The Plumed Serpent), and Connie Chatterley (Lady Chatterley's Lover) 
must take lessons in passivity and subservience. Sex becomes a means of 
humiliating and degrading women; the penis is represented as a symbol of 
authority and an instrument of chastisement. In Lawrence’s vocabulary 
‘male’ becomes synonymous with ‘active’ and ‘female’ with ‘passive’. Finally 
the master/slave relationship advocated between man and woman becomes a 
microcosm of the reactionary political system Lawrence would like to see 
extended to the whole of society. In view of these sentiments it is astonishing 
that Lawrence ever gained the reputation of a libertine. In fact he was the 
direct opposite, an authoritarian. 

I am not qualified to comment on Kate Millett's treatment of Miller, 
Mailer and Genet in the final chapters of Sexual Politics. Presumably the 
scholarship 1s of the same high standard which is found elswhere in the 
book. Instead I wish to make a final observation on Kate Millett’s technique 
of argumentation, which can be illustrated with reference to her opening 
chapter, ‘Instances of Sexual Politics’, Here the author analyses three 
passages which would normally be described as pornography, The analysis 
is strictly textual, in the best traditions of the New Criticism, and we are 
soon convinced of the political significance of the pasages. What is brilliant 
about this technique is the way Kate Millett rigorously excludes external 
criteria from her analysis and forces us to do the same. If we say, for 
instance, that a woman has no business talking about such filth, then we 
are the ones who bring preconceived notions into the analysis. And when we 
consider that Kate Mullett did not write the passages in question, that two 
of them are insulting to woman and that normally these would only be 
considered in relation to the question of pornography, we have to concede 
that Kate Millett's technique is a valuable one. Finally we must realize that 
this is precisely the opposite sort of writing from the ‘emotionalism’ which 
is regularly attributed to female writers, especially militant ones. 

For many reasons, then, Sexual Politics is a big, important book. 
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Correction: We regret that in 4UMLA No. 36 page 275 in the review of 
ROBERT E. LEE, a biography by Clifford Dowdey, the name of the 
Publisher was inadvertently omitted. The name was Victor Gollancz of 
London 
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NOTE 
SOCIETE D'ETUDES ROMANTIQUES 


THis Society was recently formed in France with the aim of providing 
a meeting ground for scholars and others interested in the phenomenon 
of Romanticism. It is international and interdisciplinary in its interests and 
hopes to become international in its membership. 

It publishes twice yearly a journal Romantisme, of which No. 1-2 for 
1971 (‘L’impossible unité) has appeared; No. 3 will be a general number; 
numbers 4 and 5 will be devoted to the themes of 'Harmonies' and 'Le 
Voyage' respectively. Each number will contain a section devoted to 
documentation and information. A directory of members and their interests 
is in preparation. : 

In conjunction with the publisher A. Colin, the Society is launching a 
series of studies on Romanticism, the first volumes of which are to appear 
in 1972, With Flammarion, the publisher of Romantisme, it is sponsoring 
a ‘Nouvelle Bibliothèque Romantique’, a series which will include cheap 
editions of out-of-the-way texts as well as documents and research tools. 

The membership fee of 35F includes a subscription to Romantisme, 
and should be paid to the Treasurer, M. Christian Croisille, 31 allée des 
Gâteaux, 03-Moulins (France) (C.C.P. La Source 31217.29). Further in- 
formation is available from the Secretary, Mr Paul Viallaneix, Faculté des 
Lettres, 29 Boulevard Gergovia, 63 - Clermont-Ferrand (France), or from 


Prof. Ross Chambers, 
Department of French, 
University of Sydney, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2006. 





UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


The University is seeking a senior scholar (Professor, Associate 
Professor, or the equivalent) as Chairman of a fifty-member De- 

artment of English. The Department offers undergraduate and 

onours programmes, including Old English, Middle English, 
Modern Literature, and Creative Writing. Applicants should have 
suitable experience in university teaching and administration. 
Duties will begin on 1 July, 1973. Applications, including a cur- 
riculum vitae, and requests for further information, should be sent 


to: 
Dr. C. L. Lambertson, 
Chairman, Selection Committee, 
Department of English, 
University of Victoria, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
Closing date for applications: 1 November, 1972. 
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AMERICAN LESSING SOCIETY 


1. 


Die internationale Lessing-Gesellschaft, 1966 unter dem Titel 
American Lessing Society“ an der Universitat Cincinnati gegründ- 
et, beabsichtigt, eine Bestandsaufnahme der Lessing-Handschriften 
vorzubereiten. Das Direktorium wäre Besitzern von Lessing-: 
Handschriften und Photokopien von Handschriften dankbar für 
entsprechende Mitteilung*. Freunde der Bestrebungen der „ALS“ 
werden gebeten, Mitteilungen über Lessing-Manuskripte und Photo- 
kopien von Manuskripten in privaten und offentlichen Bibliotheken, 
besonders Universitätsbibliotheken, an dieselbe Adresse zu richten. 
Das Lessing Yearbook wird uber die Ergebnisse der Umfrage 
berichten. 


2. 


Das Lessing Yearbook wird in Zukunft Hinweise (auf Wunsch 
anonym) auf Forschungsvorhaben und im Entstehen begriffene 
Lessing-Studien, einschließlich Dissertationen, bringen*. 


3. 


Es ist beabsichtigt, in jedem Lessing Yearbook eine Bibliographie - 
der jeweils neuesten wissenschaftlichen literatur (Ausgaben, 
Bücher, Artikel) zu veroffentlichen. (Rezensionen kónnen nicht 
berucksichtigt werden.) Um die Übersicht moglichst nahe an das 
Erscheinungsdatum des Jahrbuchs heranzuführen, bitten die Her- 
ausgeber die Autoren, Ihnen die betreffenden bibliographischen 
Angaben so bald wie móglich nach der Drucklegung ihrer Arbeiten 
zur Verfügung zu stellen*. 


4 


Der Mitgliedsbeitrag, der zum kostenlosen Bezug des Lessing 
Yearbook berechtigt, betrágt $9.00, zahlbar an: "ALS", German 
Department, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45221, für 
Mitglieder in Deutschland: Konto 4752521, Dresdener Bank, 8 
Munchen 15, Zweigstelle Goetheplatz. 


* Duesbezugliche Mitteilungen werden erbeten an. American Lessing 
Society, German Department, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. Ohio 
4522] 
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A major publishing event of 1972 


Harrap’s New Standard 
French & English Dictionary 


Part One: French and English (Volumes 1 and 2) _ 
J.E. MANSION. Revised and edited by D.M. LEDESERT 
and R.P.L. LEDESERT 


We are proud to announce a completely revised, reset 
and greatly enlarged edition of the famous Harrap’s 
Standard French and English Dictionary, regarded by 
many as the foremost bilingual dictionary. The new 
edition is the culmination of twenty-five years of research 
by the editors and their world-wide team of experts. 
Part One, which is in two volumes, not only contains a 
complete revision of the existing articles in terms of the 
latest usage, but it incorporates nearly 60 per cent more 
material than its predecessor. New material pays partic- 
ular attention to recent technological and scientific 
developments as well as to economics and finance. 
Many colloquialisms and idioms have been added as 
have a selection of words described as franglais (e.g., 

un parking, le pipeline, etc.). A new feature is the sub- 
stantial list of French-Canadianisms, and words used in 
French-speaking Switzerland and Belgium. !mprove- 
ments in format and layout make the dictionary more 
readable and easier to handle. 

Until Part Two of the New Standard is available, the 
original one-volume edition of Part Two of Harrap’s 
Standard French and English Dictionary will remain in 
print. 

Each volume, £6.00 (UK price) 


Harrap © Books 


Represented in Australia by 


THE AUSTRALASIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cnr Bridge Road & Jersey Street, Hornsby, N.S.W. 2077 


Represented in New Zealand by 
BOOK REPS (NEW ZEALAND) LTD 
46 Lake Road, Northcote, Auckland 9 
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MALLARME’S DREAM OF SELF-CREATION 
A. R. CHISHOLM 


MucH of my own and other commentators’ work on Mallarmé 
has been devoted to exegeses, establishment of texts, analyses of 
his technique. In the present study I am trying to look at him 
in depth; to discover what it is that makes him a great and even 
tragic poet as well as a fine artist. | 

The poet himself gives us a clue in Quand l'ombre menaça . . ., 
in the phrase 

Tel vieux Rêve, désir et mal de mes vertèbres. 


But it is a clue that leads through many labyrinths (not in any 
chronological fashion, of course). And the truth that it reveals 
does not apply to all his poetry. Like most poets, he works at 
various levels. Some of his poems are not Symbolist pieces, for 
example, and some quite memorable compositions are really little 
more than vers d’occasion. 

However, behind these various poetic activities there is, I feel 
sure, a constant vision, a hantise that delights and stimulates and 
torments him and confers upon him the privilege of lonely 
greatness. 

The firm and enduring basis of this vision is Mallarmé's deter- 
mination to create. We are apt to misunderstand this all-powerful 
urge, partly because we have read too restricted a meaning into 
his much quoted dictum: ‘Peindre non la chose, mais l'effet qu'elle 
produit’. This does not mean that he rules out objects and 
phenomena, or attaches small importance to them. The very rich- 
ness of his imagery refutes such a conclusion, for his images are 
taken, inevitably, from the phenomenal world. Nor are we justified 
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in imagining that he is aiming merely at the transformation of 
phenomena into mental experiences. He actually does effect this 
transformation, but any genuine poet does more or less the same. 

What Mallarmé has in mind, I believe, is a principle of creation. 
The phenomenal world supplies the raw material (as chaos does 
in the first chapter of Genesis), but this material belongs to the 
domain of hazard, and by a subtle process Mallarmé lifts it out of 
this wilderness and shapes it into something that has meaning. 
He makes this clear in Toast funèbre, where Gautier, who 
symbolises the true poet, puts form and meaning into the rich 
but uncoordinated splendour of the world: 


Le Maitre, par un ceil profound, a, sur ses pas, 
Apaisé de l'éden l'inquiéte merveille, 

Dont le frisson final, dans sa voix seule, éveille 
Pour la Rose et le Lys le mystère d'un nom. 


That explains Mallarmé's persistent endeavour to rule out 
hazard, which, as he affirms in the Coup de dés, cannot be 
abolished by a throw of the dice, that is to say by a further falling 
back on hazard. Only the human mind can abolish it and create 
a coherent reality. 

For Mallarmé, then, the creative process consists of transform- 
ing phenomena into mental experiences in order to establisı a 
thought-world wherein mind is the only master, and mind can 
thus rule out hazard, which belongs to the material world. 

But mind, to achieve this, must be, itself, entirely independent, 
and this means that it must reject the hazards of birth, which make 
it the uneasy partner of a body that was begotten, not by any 
spiritual process, but by the fortuitous mating of two bodies which 
had no enlightening dream in common. What they produced was 
not a mind, but a vague, frustrated sylph, pinned down by the 
icy ceiling of haphazard existence: 


Je crois bien que deux bouches n'ont 
Bu, ni son amant ni ma mère, 
Jamais à la méme Chimére, 

Moi, sylphe de ce froid plafond. 


The poem (Surgi de la croupe et du bond) in which Mallarmé 
makes this bold pronouncement belongs to a trilogy, the third 
sonnet of which sets out the most ambitious and daring of his 
poetic ideas: 

Une dentelle s'abolit 
Dans le doute du Jeu supréme 
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A n'entr'ouvrir comme un blasphéme 
Qu’absence éternelle de lit. 


Cet unanime blanc conflit 
D'une guirlande avec la même, 
Enfui contre la vitre bléme 
Flotte plus qu'il n'ensevelit. 


Mais, chez qui du réve se dore 
Tristement dort une mandore 
Au creux néant musicien 


Telle que vers quelque fenétre 
Selon nul ventre que le sien, 
Filial on aurait pu naftre. 


The fluttering of the curtain, which is driven against the window 
by the early morning breeze, but is held fast by its ties, is & 
symbol of the helplessness with which a human mind faces the 
universe if it lacks total independence. But if this mind has an 
inner music, it should be able to sing itself into being, quite inde- 
pendently, quite outside the narrow bounds of procreation, which 
is only a physical act. The true poet has to create himself. 

Can this be done? Mallarmé's answer is revolutionary: he thinks 
that this is possible, not in any hocus-pocus fashion, but by sheer 
devotion to an ideal. A man can create himself, but the consum- 
mation of this difficult and tormenting process is posthumous. 
While he is alive, his mind is attacked by innumerable hazards 
and misunderstandings, unfriendly judgments, polemics and, in 
Mallarmé's case, the wretchedness of a professeur chahuté. MHis 
self, independent and godlike, becomes whole when it is manifested 
not in mundane existence, but in words (or music) which endure 
and which can at last acquire ‘un sens plus pur’; and posterity sees 
it in its essence, beyond the reach of hazard. The self-created mind 
is discernible at last, 


Tel qu'en Lui-méme enfin l'éternité le change. 


And that is how, in the difficult but extraordinarily powerful 
tercets of the Hommage dedicated to him, Wagner becomes a 
god: 

Du souriant fracas originel hai 

Entre elles de clartés maitresses a jailli 
Jusque vers un parvis né pour leur simulacre, 
Trompettes tout haut d'or pâmé sur les velins, 
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Le dieu Richard Wagner irradiant un sacre 
Mal tu par l’encre même en sanglots sibyllins. 


The music that was deep in his soul, the ‘souriant fracas originel’, 
is freed from the cramping grimoire of musical notation and lifts 
him to the level of posthumous perfection, This inner music is 
such that even the ink of the grimoire cannot wholly conceal its 
golden glory. 

A discussion of the puzzling reference to ‘clartés maîtresses’ 
would perhaps be supererogatory in the present context, and I 
confine myself to suggesting that Mallarmé had in mind the pre- 
Wagnerian theatre (both classical and romantic), which excluded 
music from drama and kept to clear-cut ideas, represented by 
personages (‘simulacre’). 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this concept of the poet's 
or artist's efforts to create his future, immortal self closely 
resembles the idea that is symbolised by the legend of the phoenix, 
which consumes itself in order that it may be born again in the 
ideal form that it creates for itself before being consumed in its 
own fire. Its death is an apotheosis. The true poet identifies his 
life with his work, and thus creates his real self, and this heroic 
devotion is an offering to posterity. Mallarmé anticipates Valéry's 
inexorable dictum that "Tout va sous terre et rentre dans le jeu', 
but virtually argues that, while most mortals are merely swallowed 
up in the cosmic totality, a select few enrich this totality with 
the splendour of human creativeness. They have qualified for 
participation in ‘Je calme des dieux’, in the silence that gives the 
phenomenal world its tragic depth. 

The phoenix is sometimes frustrated, or seems to be frustrated, 
as in Le vierge, le vivace . . . In this sonnet, Mallarmé, dismayed 
by his disappointments and daily cares. feels that he is too closely 
bound to earth to carry out the task of self-creation. His mind 
(‘son col') may shake off this bitterness, free itself from the winter 
of his discontent, but his body is held fast, and he can do no more 
than resign himself disdainfully to his lot, as all poets (‘le Cygne’) 
must do. It is worth noting that this disparity between mind and 
body is expressed in a similar image in the Cantique de saint Jean 
—8 fact which makes it clear that the phoenix idea was not 
excluded from the planning of Hérodiade. But how it figures in 
the latter is too vast a question to be examined in the compass 
of the present notes. 

It is, I feel sure, this concept of the poet as phoenix that explains 
Mallarmé's devotion to the endless cycle of sunset and sunrise. 
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The setting sun is an unfailing reminder that death is not neces- 
sarily an annihilation, that the phoenix can consume itself and 
be born again. I do not, of course, imply that Mallarmé believed 
in personal immortality. For him, immortality is impersonal, a 
manifestation of the eternal qualities inherent in a genuinely self- 
created mind. The essence of such a mind persists, but death is 
real, inexorable; it is the void into which all defects and frustrations 
are absorbed. It is 


Le sépulcre solide où git tout ce qui nuit, 
Et l'avare silence et la massive nuit 
| (Toast funèbre). 


Yet the eternity into which the poet’s emancipated, impersonal 
self passes after death is not altogether a solitude. It houses the 
work, that is to say the spiritual essence, of all those who, 
throughout the long term of humanity’s existence, have been con- 
tent to live the life of a frustrated phoenix, so that their song may 
be added to the sum of all poetic striving. They are, as it were, 
a collective phoenix, and the poem that they are building 1s man’s 
answer to the challenge of hazard. The stars of the cosmos are as 
naught compared to the thought-engendered constellation of poetry; 
they are paltry witnesses to the greatness of Earth: 


Oui, je sais qu’au lointain de cette nuit, la Terre 
Jette d'un grand éclat l’insolite mystère . . .. 
L'espace à soi pareil qu'il s’accroisse ou se nis 
Roule dans cet ennui des feux vils pour témoins 
Que s'est d'un astre en féte allumé le génie. 
(Quand l'ombre menaça . . .) 


The concept of a collective phoenix or constellation is set out at 
greater length in the Constellation passage at the end of the Coup 
de dés. 'This constellation goes on adding to its stars as the various 
generations of poets and artists succeed each other; it is 'un 
compte total en formation’. 

Mallarmé's belief in the ideal of the self-created mind attaches 
him quite definitely to the Symbolist lineage, which is rooted in 
a very ancient past and has an intuitive conviction that Reality 
is not a senseless swarming of phenomena, but an eternal unity. 
Mallarmé believed this implicitly, and his most revolutionary con- 
tribution to the evolution of poetry is his belief that the ultimate 
unity is not matter, but mind; that a poet can participate in this 
luminous unity only by creating for himself a mind that is worthy 
of such a heritage. His heritage is particularly austere, for it makes 
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a poet’s life only a preparation for an impersonal immortality. Life 
is an ‘exil inutile’, but it can also be the vestibule of an enduring 
realm. 

In conclusion: Mallarmé’s phoenix concept is not unrelated to 
the intellectual nihilism which was strongly manifested in -he 
nineteenth century, and, in particular, to the philosophy of Lecoate 
de Lisle. Both poets subscribed to the doctrine of Nirvana. The 
chief difference between them was that for Leconte de Lisle 
Nirvana was nothingness, whereas for Mallarmé it was a substitu- 
tion of impersonal immortality for the personal strivings of the 
poet’s lifetime. In Midi Leconte de Lisle invites us, after 
pondering on the emptiness of noon, to go back 


a pas lents vers les cités infimes, 
Le cœur trempé sept fois dans Je néant divin, 


while Mallarmé envisages a going back to the miseries and frustra- 
tions of life with a heart steeped seven times over in the splendour 
of an eternal impersonality, which is being prepared by the phoerix 
while its plumage is still held fast in ‘l'horreur du sol’. 

At the same time, paradoxically, there is a perceptible resemb- 
lance between Mallarmé’s concept of the poet or artist and the 
Christian concept of the saint. The latter is sanctified only after 
death, just as the poet, in Mallarmé’s eyes, attains his real self 
posthumously. The important difference, of course, is that for 
theologians the saint’s afterlife is personal, active, conscious. But 
the parallel demonstrates the interesting fact that, whatever form 
Western man’s belief or disbelief may take, the shape of his 
thought is still determined, to a considerable extent, by the 
theological culture that marked the beginning of civilisation, as we 
know it, after the decline of classical antiquity. 
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STURZENDE WASSER 


Zum Motiv des Wasserfalls 
in Gedichten Stolbergs, Goethes und Morikes 


HANS-WERNER NIESCHMIDT 
University of Waikato 


‘Dieses Gedicht ... war die Frucht der grossen Alpen-Reise, die 
ich A. 1728 mit dem jetzigen Herrn Canonico und Professor 
Gesner in Zürich gethan hatte." So berichtet Albrecht von Haller 
zu Beginn der kurzen Vorrede, die er seinem grofen Lehrgedicht 
Die Alpen vorausschickt, das in den Wintermonaten 1728/29 
entstand. Bekanntlich unternahmen die Freunde Haller und Geßner 
ihre Alpenreise vor allem zu naturwissenschaftlichen Studien; 
epochemachende Bedeutung aber gewann sie aufgrund ihres 
poetischen Ertrags, Hallers Alpendichtung, durch die das Hoch- 
gebirge der Schweiz in das Blickfeld des literarischen Publikums in 
Deutschland ruckte, Das Lehr- und Preisgedicht—es steht un- 
verkennbar und betont in lateinischer Dichtungstradition—erschloß 
gleichsam den Weg in ein Land voll ursprünglicher Naturschonheit 
und zu einem Naturvolk, das sich in seiner Weltabgeschiedenheit 
noch ‘beglückter, güldner Zeiten’? erfreute. 

Von besonders nachdrücklicher Wirkung auf die Zeitgenossen 
waren die anschaulichen Landschaftsbilder, wie sıe der Dichter 
der Alpen in jeweils zehnzeiligen Alexandrinerstrophen ‘nach der 
Natur gemahlt'? Im Vorwort bekennt Haller selbst, seine Natur- 
gemälde seien auf ‘starke Vorwürfe’ gegründet, die ihm ‘lebhaft im 
Gedächtnüß’ lagen.* Solche Erlebniskeime drängten als dichterische 
Motive auf Entfaltung im gestalteten Werk, wo die Naturerfahrung 
in Bild und Klang nachschwingt und sich deshalb dem Hörer oder 
Leser unmittelbar mitteilt. Als Beispiel mag das Bild des Wasser- 
falls dienen, das Haller in der 36. Strophe seines Gedichts gestaltet 
hat: 


Hier zeigt ein steiler Berg die Mauer=gleichen Spitzen, 
Ein Wald=Strom eilt hindurch, und sturzet Fall auf Fall. 
Der dick=beschäumte Fluß dringt durch der Felsen Ritzen, 
Und schießt mit gäher Kraft weit über ihren Wall: 

Das dünne Wasser theilt des tiefen Falles Eile, 

In der verdickten Luft schwebt ein bewegtes Grau, 

Ein Regenbogen strahlt durch die zerstäubten Theile, 

Und das entfernte Thal trinkt ein beständig Thau. 

Ein Wandrer sieht erstaunt im Himmel Strome fliessen, 
Die aus den Wolken fliehn, und sich in Wolken giessen." 
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Bemerkenswert ist an dieser Schilderung, wie sich die einzelnen 
Beobachtungen zur Gesamtschau des Wassersturzes fugen, was vor 
allem dem bestimmbaren hohen Standort des Dichters sowie der 
einheitlichen Perspektive zu danken ist. Uberdies folgen wir dem 
Lauf des Waldstroms vor hoher Felskulisse, bis er sich plötzlich 
und kraftvoll als Fall ergießt und im tiefen Sturz schimmernde 
Wasserschleier bildet, durch die ein Regenbogen strahlt. Zum 
ersten Male wird hier in der deutschen Literatur das anschauungs- 
gesättigte Bild eines Wasserfalls, wenn auch noch nicht als zentraler 
Gegenstand eines besonderen Gedichts, so doch als alleiniges Motiv 
einer geschlossenen Vers- und Stropheneinheit gestaltet. Und auch 
das ist neu: In einer FuBnote zur 36. Strophe vermerkt Haller 
ausdrücklich, daf) sein poetisches Naturgemálde einen bestimmten 
Schweizer Wasserfall nachbilde— die stürzenden Wasser des 
Staubbachs im Lauterbrunnental. 

Der dichtungsgeschichtliche Durchbruch, den Hallers Gestaltung 
des Staubbachfalls (unter anderen nicht weniger bedeutsamen 
Landschaftsmotiven!) bezeichnet, erscheint besonders augenfallig, 
wenn man die unmittelbare Naturschilderung vor dem Hintergrund 
der literarischen Tradition des Mittelalters und der Barockzeit 
sieht. Schon in der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung begegnet der 
Vorwurf des Wasserfalls vereinzelt, doch bleibt seine Verwendung 
toposarüg in Darstellungen vor allem der nichthöfischen Land- 
schaft. Dementspreohend findet sich noch in der Eingangsschilder- 
ung einer Minnerede aus dem 15. Jahrhundert der formelhatte 
Hinweis auf 

ain tieffes tal, 
dar durch ain michel wasserval 
uf ainem bürg erspringen tett.? 


Die reichere Ausfaltung des Wasserfall-Motivs geschieht in der 
mittelhochdeutschen Literatur nicht; es bleibt poetische Formel.— 
Auch die Dichtung im Zeitalter des Barock kennt noch keine 
erlebnisbetonte Schilderung einer konkreten Landschaftsform um 
ihrer selbst willen. Der Wasserfall ist daher zunächst allgemeiner 
Bestandteil der Schopfung Gottes, der zusammen mit anderen 
Werken beredtes Zeugnis von der Allmacht des Herrn ablegt. So 
lesen wir in einem geistlichen Gedicht Weckherlins: 


Des Herren wunderstim zu hóren 

Kan kein Gebürg, Thal, Wasserfall, 

Stadt, SchloB, Wald noch Feld sich erwóhren; 
Für ihr verstummet aller Schall:7 


Poetisch fruchtbar aber wird der Naturgegenstand im Sinne der 
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Barockzeit erst, wenn er geistige Bedeutsamkeit erlangt, indem er 
mit dem Menschenleben und mit hóheren Werten und Wahrheiten 
in Beziehung tritt. Dann erfüllt er die Funktion eines verweisenden 
Denkzeichens oder Sinnenbildes. Hierher gehórt die Verwendung 
des Wasserfalls als Vergänglichkeitsmetapher und Sinnbild des 
Unheils (symbolum calamitatis), auf die Philippus Picinellus am 
Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts im ‘Index Rerum Notabilium’ verweist, 
der seinem MVNDVS SYMBOLICVS von 1681 beigegeben ist.? 
Wie das in der Barockliteratur verbreitete Bild des strómenden 
Wassers als Ausdruck der Vergänglichkeit des menschlichen 
Lebens gründet auch die entsprechende Verwendung des Wasser- 
falls auf der Bibelallegorese der Patristik sowie auf Bild und Text 
der Emblembücher des 17. Jahrhunderts.? 

Hallers erlebnisbestimmte Schilderung des Staubbachfalls ist von 
der Sinnbildkunst des Barockdichters, der von der Natur bewußt 
Abstand hält, um die Seinsgegenstände in ihrem Verweisungs- 
charakter und als Bedeutungsträger zu erfassen, ebenso deutlich 
unterschieden wie von der formelhaften Verwendung des Wasser- 
fall-Motivs in der Literatur des Mittelalters. Unvergeßlich hatten 
sich dem Schweizer Dichter auf seiner Alpenreise von 1728 be- 
stimmte reale Naturansichten eingeprágt, und als ausgeführte 
Erlebnisbilder fanden sie Eingang in das gestaltete Werk. Im 
Zusammenhang der vorliegenden Untersuchung ist nicht ohne 
Interesse, daf) die poetische Schilderung des Staubbachfalls in 
Hallers Lehrgedicht Die Alpen ein Erlebnismodell sicht- 
bar macht, das zu Gedichten Stolbergs, Goethes und Mörikes hin- 
überweist, in denen das Motiv des Wasserfalls immer reichere 
Entfaltung erführt. 


I. 


Im Mai 1775 traten die jungen Grafen Christian und Friedrich 

ld zu Stolberg von Hamburg aus ihre grofe Reise nach 
Stiddeutschland und in die Schweiz an. Goethe wurde in Frankfurt 
als Freund und Begleiter gewonnen, und zusammen mit dem 
Grafen Haugwitz brach man zur ersten Etappe der berühmten 
‘Geniereise’ nach dem Züricher See und in die Schweizer Alpen 
auf. Goethes Reisetagebuch und Friedrich Leopold von Stolbergs 
Briefe an seine Schwester Henriette sowie an Johann Heinrich Voß 
spiegeln als Dokumente eines neuen, gesteigerten Naturgefühls 
die Erlebnisse und überwältigenden Eindrücke der jugendlichen 
Freunde. In den brieflichen Zeugnissen Stolbergs werden aber auch 
die Erlebniskeime unmittelbar greifbar, die zur Gestaltung seiner 
Hymne ‘Der Felsenstrom’ führten. So heißt es an Voß unter dem 
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18. Juli 1775 aus Zurich: ‘Wer kann all das herrliche Wesen be- 
schreiben? die unendlichen Stróme vom Felsen herab! die Tale! 
die Berge! Felsen! Und den Geist der Freiheit! den Mut!’ Und nach 
dem Walensee-Erlebnis im selben Monat aus Marschlins: “Göttliche 
Felsenstróme stürzen sich aus dem Himmel in den See. Gleich- 
zeitig entsteht der Hymnus mit dem zentralen Motiv stürzender 
Wasser. 


Der Felsenstrom!? 


Unsterblicher Jüngling! 

Du stromest hervor 

Aus der Felsenkluft[!] 

Kein Sterblicher sah 

Die Wiege des Starken; 

Es hórte kein Ohr 

Das Lallen des Edlen im sprudelnden Quell! 


Wie bist du so schon 

In silbernen Locken! 

Wie bist du so furchtbar 

Im Donner der hallenden Felsen umher! 


Dir zittert die Tanne. 

Du stürzest die Tanne 

Mit Wurzel und Haupt! 

Dich fliehen die Felsen. 

Du haschest die Felsen, 

Und wälzest sie spottend, wie Kiesel, dahin! 


Dich kleidet die Sonne 

In Stralen des Ruhmes! 

Sie malet mit Farben des himlischen Bogens 
Die schwebenden Wolken der stäubenden Flut! 


Was eilst du hinab 

Zum grünlichen See? 

Ist dir nicht wohl beim nüheren Himmel? 
Nicht wohl im hallenden Felsen? 

Nicht wohl im hangenden Eichengebüsch? 


O eile nicht so 

Zum grünlichen See! 

Jüngling, du bist noch stark, wie ein Gott! 
Frei, wie ein Gott! 
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Zwar lüchelt dir unten die ruhende Stille, 
Die wallende Bebung des schweigenden Sees, 
Bald silbern vom schwimmenden Monde, 
Bald golden und roth im westlichen Stral. 


O Jüngling, was ist die seidene Ruhe, 

Was ist das Lácheln des freundlichen Mondes, 
Der Abendsonne Purpur und Gold, 

Dem, der in Banden der Knechtschaft sich fühlt? 


Noch strómest du wild, 

Wie dein Herz gebeut! 

Dort unten herschen oft ündernde Winde, 
Oft Stille des Todes im dienstbaren See! 


O eile nicht so 

Zum grünlichen See! 

Jüngling, noch bist du stark, wie ein Gott! 
Frei, wie ein Gott! 


Der enthusiastische Anruf: ‘Unsterblicher Jüngling!’ eröffnet 
Stolbergs Hymne ‘Der Felsenstrom' und macht sogleich deutlich, 
daß der Dichter das nimmer versiegende Gebirgswasser als leben- 
dige Gestalt schaut. Das weist auf Goethes Mahomets-'Gesang' 
zurück, in dem der geniale Religionsstifter und sein Wirken ge- 
stalthaft im Bilde des Stromes vom Ursprung bis zur Einmündung 
in das Weltmeer erscheinen. Stolberg lernte die Erstfassung von 
Goethes ‘Gesang’ im Göttinger Musenalmanach auf 1774 kennen, 
und weiter wird man nach unmittelbaren literarischen Anregungen 
nicht auszuschauen haben, obschon das Stromgleichnis iu der 
europüischen Dichtung um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts mehr- 
fach begegnet. Anders als Goethe verfolgt Stolberg jedoch nicht 
den Gesamtlauf des Flusses, sondern begrenzt das Blickfeld in 
seiner Hymne auf den Austritt des Bergwassers im Hochgebirge, 
den scháumenden Oberlauf mit starkem Gefälle und schlieBlich 
den steilen Wassersturz in den Talsee. Nur den. reiDenden Strom, 
solange er seine felsige Heimat noch nicht verlassen hat, sieht der 
Dichter als stürmenden Jüngling. 

In der ersten Versgruppe gedenkt Stolberg allerdings kurz der 
Wiege und der frühen Kindheit des Felsenstromes. Aber das ge- 
schieht im Riickblick und demzufolge in der Zeitform des Priter- 
itums. Von eindrucksvoller Gegenwärtigkeit ist dagegen der Auf- 
tritt des Jünglings, der die dunkle Felsenkluft verläßt und erstmals 
das Licht des Tages erblickt, sind ferner seine Stärke und sein Adel. 
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Darin liegt der Grund ftir das hohe Pathos, das von Anfang an die 
dichterische Schilderung in Wort, Bild und Syntax bestimmt. Der 
hymnische Schwung, von Zeile zu Zeile gesteigert, trägt Hörer 
und Leser zur zweiten Versgruppe hinüber, in der sich erst das 
Eingangsbild rundet. Mit begeisterten Ausrufen—ihre parallele 
Anordnung hat funktionale Bedeutung—preist der Dichter die 
Schönheit und Furchtbarkeit des Jünglings zugleich, diese mit der 
donnernden Stimme des Felsenstroms, jene mit dem Silberschaum 
der stürzenden Wasser verdeutlichend. Dann ruft Stolberg in der 
dritten Verseinheit ein neues Bild auf: Mit elementarer Gewalt 
entwurzelt der reißende Strom die Tanne und wälzt Felsgeroll 
spielend zur Tiefe. In der Form realisiert die Wiederholung der 
Nomen ‘Tanne’ und ‘Felsen’ am Ende der zweiten und fünften 
Zeile das stufenweise Gefälle, während die kontrastierende und 
steigernde Folge der Verben (zittert—stürzest; fliehen —haschsst, 
wälzest) den Eindruck der unwiderstehlichen Kraft der Strömung 
hervorrufen. Mit dem Bilde des Wasserfalls, den ‘schwebenden 
Wolken der stäubenden Flut, findet Stolbergs Gestaltung des Fel- 
senstromes in der vierten Versgruppe ihren krönenden Abschluß. 
Das strahlende Sonnenlicht wirkt die Farben des Regenbogens 
in die fallenden Wasserschleier, die im strömenden Rhythmus der 
durch Enjambement verbundenen Schlußzeilen auch formal ver- 
wirklicht sind. 

Zu Beginn der folgenden Verseinheit ändern sich plötzlich 
Grundstimmung und Sprachhaltung in der Hymne Stolbergs. Im 
zweiten Teil des Gedichts lösen Fragen, drängende Bitten, ja 
Warnungen an den ‘Sohn der Felsenkluft’ den enthusiastischen 
Preis des Gebirgsstromes ab, und zwar angesichts des tiefen 
Wassersturzes in den griinlichen See. Während der Dichter dem 
Schauspiel des Wasserfalls von oben zusieht, beunruhigt ihn die 
eilige Bereitschaft des Jünglings, seine hohe Heimat aufzugeben 
und den Lockungen des schônen, ruhigen Tals zu folgen. Nur als 
Felsenstrom ist er frei, ungebunden und einzig der Stimme des 
eigenen Herzens verpflichtet. Die schweigende Schönheit des Tal- 
sees hingegen genieDt allein, wer sich in Dienstbarkeit und Bande 
der Knechtschaft bequemt. Am Ende seiner Hymne wiederholt der 
Dichter eine ganze vorangegangene Versgruppe und verleiht damit 
der ausgesprochenen Mahnung gleichsam doppelten Nachdruck. 

Man hat am zweiten Teil der Hymne Stolbergs schon frühzeitig 
die ‘stoffliche Ablosung von der Naturwirklichkeit gerügt und 
darauf hingewiesen, daB der Dichter mit Prägungen wie dem 
"hangenden Eichengebusch’ oder den ‘Banden der Knechtschaft die 
‘Begriffskonvention’ des Göttinger Hains fortsetze.!? So treffend 
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die Beobachtung an sich ist, so wenig kann sie als tadelnde Fest- 
stellung überzeugen. Dem Interpreten bietet gerade die Aufnahme . 
der vertrauten Motivzüge aus der Dichtung des Hains einen Anhalt 
für den persónlichen Bekenntnischarakter, der dem zweiten Teil 
der Felsenstromhymne eignet. Stolberg konnte die Felsenschwelle, 
über die er das Gebirgswasser in den Walensee hinunterstiirzen 
sah, zum Gleichnis der eigenen Entscheidungs- und Übergangs- 
situation werden. Denn soeben fanden seine Jugendjahre und seine 
Studienzeit mit der Bildungsreise in die Schweiz ihren Abschluß; 
in ähnlicher Lage wußte er die Vertrauten des Hainbundes. In 
seiner Hymne preist der Dichter deshalb nicht nur im Bilde der 
ungebündigten Bergwasser das Leitbild seiner Jugend, das Frei- 
heitsideal der Góttinger Freunde, sondern er ruft zugleich 
auch zur Bewahrung des hohen Zieles auf. Es ist bezeichnend, daf) 
Stolberg die Mahnung an den stürmenden Jüngling, die góttliche 
Freiheit nicht leichtfertig aufzugeben, in einer spáteren Dichtung 
noch einmal als Eigenzitat verwendet. Im Hexametergedicht 'Helle- 
bek, eine seelándische Gegend' (1776) wird das Walensee-Erlebnis 
rückschauend als Stunde der Begeisterung gefeiert, als Stunde einer 
vertieften Natureinsicht, die so übermächtig war, daB der Dichter 
dem ‘Sohne der Felsenkluft’ zurief: 


‘Warum stirzest du, Jüngling, herab die donnernden Fluten 

In den stilleren See? Noch bist du frei, wie die Götter! 

Wie die Gótter, noch stark! dort unten harret der Knechtschaft 
Ruhe dein! Enteile nicht, Jüngling, dem näheren Himmel"? 


II 


Im September 1779 trat Goethe zusammen mit dem jungen Herzog 
Car] August von Weimar seine zweite Schweizer Reise an. Über 
Straßburg und Basel führte der Weg ins Berner Oberland, und am 
9, Oktober stand man bewundernd vor dem 300 Meter hohen Fail 
des Staubbachs im Lauterbrunnental. Goethe berichtet von dem 
Erlebnis an Charlotte von Stein: “Wir haben den Staubbach bei 
gutem Wetter zum ersten Mal gesehen; die Wolken der oberen 
Luft waren gebrochen, und der blaue Himmel schien durch. An 
den Felswänden hielten Wolken, selbst das Haupt, wo der Staub- 
bach herunter kommt, war leicht bedeckt. Es ist ein sehr erhabener 
Gegenstand. Und es ist vor ihm wie bei allem Großen: so lang es 
Bild ist, so weiß man doch nicht recht, was man will.’ Der be- 
wegende Eindruck aber klärte sich rasch, als der Dichter auch am 
folgenden Tag den Staubbachfall wieder und wieder betrachtete 
und in der erfahrenen Wirklichkeit das Gesetzhafte, über sich 
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selbst Hinausweisende und in diesem Sinne Bedeutende erkannte. 
Noch im unmittelbaren Erlebniszusammenhang entstand der ‘Ge- 
sang der lieblichen Geister in der. Wüste', den Goethe schon unter 
dem 14.10.1779 an Frau von Stein sandte. Der ursprüngliche Titel 
und die dialogische Verteilung der Verse auf zwei singende Natur- 
geister deuten die Beziehung zum 'Mahomets Gesang' und damit 
zum Mahomet-Drama selbst an.!* Fur die neue Form des Titels, 
die an die Sprache des Alten Testaments gemahnt, entschied sich 
Goethe schon wenige Tage nach der ersten Niederschrift des Ge- 
dichts; vor dem Erstdruck in den Schriften von 1789 bestimmte er 
auch den Fortfall der Rollenaufteilung. 


Gesang der Geister über den Wassern*® 


Des Menschen Seele 
Gleicht dem Wasser: 
Vom Himmel kommt es, 
Zum Himmel steigt es, 
Und wieder nieder 

Zur Erde muß es, 

Ewig wechselnd. 


Strómt von der hohen, 
Steilen Felswand 

Der reine Strahl, 

Dann stüubt er lieblich 
In Wolkenwellen 

Zum glatten Fels, 

Und leicht empfangen 

Wallt er verschleiernd, 
Leisrauschend 

Zur Tiefe nieder. 


Ragen Klippen 
Dem Sturz entgegen, 
Schäumt er unmutig 
Stufenweise 

Zum Abgrund. 


Im flachen Bette 

Schleicht er das Wiesental hin, 
Und in dem glatten See 
Weiden ihr Antlitz 

Alle Gestirne. 
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Wind ist der Welle 
Lieblicher Buhler; 

Wind mischt vom Grund aus 
Schäumende Wogen. 


Seele des Menschen, 

Wie gleichst du dem Wasser! 
Schicksal des Menschen, 
Wie gleichst du dem Wind! 


Nachdem die Form des Wechselgesanges aufgegeben war, konnte 
der ‘Gesang der Geister uber den Wassern’ aufgrund seiner latenten 
hymnischen Form die Folge der groDen Hymnendichtungen er- 
öffnen, die Goethe in zunehmender Klärung seiner Natur- und 
Lebensanschauung zwischen 1779 und 1732 schuf. Trotz Zu- 
gehorigkeit zu derselben poetischen Gattung ergeben sich jedoch 
tiefgreifende formale Unterschiede zwischen Stolbergs ‘Der Felsen- 
strom’ (sowie Goethes eigenen Hymnen der Geniezeit) einerseits 
und dem 'Gesang der Geister über den Wassern' auf der anderen 
Seite. Im Vergleich mit den wechselreichen Rhythmen der früheren 
Gedichte wird der Gesamtrhythmus der Hymne nunmehr gemessen 
und gewichtig; Kurzverse mit je zwei Hebungen in einer Klangein- 
heit bestimmen die Struktur des Gedichts im ganzen; bestimmte 
metrische Figuren kehren immer wieder und offenbaren die 
Tendenz dieser freien Verse, in Maß und Bindung zurückzu- 
kehren. Im Gehaltlichen entspricht dieser Tendenz das Streben 
nach allegemeingültiger Aussage. 

Spruchhaft und mit dem Nachdruck einer Sentenz setzt die 
Hymne ein: ‘Des Menschen Seele/Gleicht dem Wasser.’ Diese erste 
Aussage macht sogleich die entscheidende Erfahrung Goethes beim 
Anblick des Staubbachfalls deutlich und bestimmt die geistige 
Mitte seines Gedichts. Nicht das groDartige Naturschauspiel steht 
am Anfang, sondern die Einsicht, die seine ruhige Betrachtung 
und Einbettung in universalen Zusammenhang vermitteln konnte. 
Goethes Hymne ist deshalb kein Alpengedicht, auch wenn sie das 
zentrale Motiv des Staubbachfalls enthált; sie ist vielmehr der 
Gesang von der Emanation der Menschenseele aus dem hóchsten 
Einen, in das sie als ewigen Ursprung auch wieder eingeht. Holde 
Naturgeister, über den Fluten schwebend, singen den Hymnus. 
Dem Element des Wassers kommt darin nur Bedeutung als tertium 
comparationis, dem Bilde des stürzenden Stroms symbolische Funk- 
tion zu. Anfang und Ende der Hymne aber bestimmen den eigent- 
lichen dichterischen Gegenstand: die Menschenseele, die dem 
Wasser gleicht, das in ewigem Kreislauf vom Himmel kommt, zur 
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Erde fállt und wieder zurückkehrt zum hohen Ausgang. 

In der zweiten Versgruppe beginnt Goethe das Motiv des 
Wasserfalls zu entfalten. Der kraftvolle Einsatz, der die Starke der 
Strómung spiegelt, ergibt sich aus dem Bauplan des Satzes, vor 
allem aus der Spitzenstellung der Personalform des Verbs im 
konjunktionslosen Gliedsatz. Meisterhaft markiert dieser Satzbau- 
plan in seiner Dreiteiligkeit aber auch die einzelnen Stadien der 
Sturzbewegung: den gebündelten Fall des reinen Strahls, seine Auf- 
lósung in Wolkenwellen und schlieBlich in leichte Wasserschleier, 
die mit leisem Rauschen die Tiefe erreichen. Die sprachlichen 
Bilder wenden sich an Auge, Ohr und Empfindung zugleich und 
vermitteln so einen groDen Gesamteindruck des reizvollen Natur- 
spiels. Die folgende Versgruppe, syntaktisch gleich geformt, aber 
von spróderem Klang, bringt eine kontrastierende Variation des 
vorausgegangenen Bewegungsmotivs.!? Klippen brechen nunmehr 
den Fall des Wassers, so daB es tosend und schäumend seinen Weg 
nach unten fortsetzt. Dort nimmt das Wiesental die Fluten auf, 
bandigt die Strómung des seichten Flusses und sammelt die Wasser 
im stillen See. Mit dem erhabenen Bild der Gestirne im Spiegel 
des Talsees kommt auch das letzte Bewegungsmoment zur Ruhe, 
und der äußerste Gegenpol zum Ausgangspunkt des Wassersturzes 
ist erreicht. Bis zuletzt tritt der Dichter vóllig hinter seinen Gegen- 
stand zurück und entfaltet das Motiv der stürzenden Wasser, indem 
er sich streng auf den wechselvollen Naturvorgang beschrünkt. 
Gerade dadurch aber gewinnt das Bild des Wasserfalls in Goethes 
Hymne den Charakter eines umfassenden Symbols der 
Menschenseele, ihrer lebendigen Substanz und ihrer immer 
anderen Gestimmtheit.! In dieser Funktion steht es in der Mitte 
des Gedichts. | 

Mit den letzten beiden Verseinheiten schlieBt sich der Rahmen 
um die genannte Mitte. Goethe nimmt das Eingangsgleichnis, das 
die Geister tiber den Wassern verkiinden, wieder auf, aber erst 
nachdem er das Motiv des Windes als bewegende Kraft des 
Wassers neu eingeführt hat. Im Gleichniszusammenhang kommt 
ihm die uralte Bedeutung des Schicksalswindes zu, der als 
unfaßbare höhere Macht inneres wie äußeres Menschenlos 
bestimmt. Die Schlußverse der Hymne—sie steigern die Spruch- 
form des Eingangs zum Anruf und Ausruf!—offenbaren das 
ehrfürchtige Staunen, das Goethes Seinserkenntnis vor einem ‘sehr 
erhabenen Gegenstand’ begleitete. 


UT. 


Der Rheinfall von Schaffhausen wurde dem Dichter Eduard Mórike 
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zum eindrucksvollen Erlebnis, als er im September 1840 mit dem 
Bruder Louis seine Reise in die Schweiz unternahm. Am 25.9.1840 
berichtet er der Familie: ‘Wir kommen heute von Schaffhausen, 
und ich bin noch ganz voll von der Herrlichkeit des Rheinfalls, den 
wir den gestrigen Tag vom Fruhstiick bis zum Sonnenuntergang 
genossen haben.’ Anders als Stolberg und Goethe gestaltete Mórike 
sein Gedicht ‘Am Rheinfall nicht unter dem unmittelbaren Ein- 
druck des Erlebnisses. Das Motiv blieb jedoch in der Einbildungs- 
kraft des Dichters als lebendiger Keim bewahrt, und im Sommer 
1846 kam es aus dem Abstand rückschauender Erinnerung zur 
Niederschrift des Gedichts. Anfang August sohreibt Mórike an 
den Freund Wilhelm Hartlaub: ‘Donnerstag, den 30. Juli, morgens 
10 Uhr, schrieb ich diese Verse, wozu mir die gebrauchten Bilder, 
wie ich glaube, sich im unmittelbaren Anschauen der Natur 
aufdrangen....' Auch Môrike gestaltet das Naturschauspiel in 
antikem Gewand, der klassischen Strophenform des Distichons. 


Am Rheinfall.!? 


Halte dein Herz, o Wanderer, fest in gewaltigen Händen! 
Mir entstürzte vor Lust zitternd das meinige fast. 

Rastlos donnernde Massen auf donnernde Massen geworfen, 
Ohr und Auge, wohin retten sie sich im Tumult? 

Wahrlich, den eigenen Wutschrei hórete nicht der Gigant hier, 
Làg' er, vom Himmel gestürzt, unten am Felsen gekrümmt! 
Rosse der Gótter, im Schwung, eins über dem Rücken des 

andern, 
Stürmen herunter und streu'n silberne Máhnen umher; 
Herrliche Leiber, unzählbare, folgen sich, nimmer dieselben, 
Ewig dieselbigen—wer wartet das Ende wohl aus? 
Angst umzieht dir den Busen mit eins, und, wie du es denkest, 
Uber das Haupt stürzt dir krachend das Himmelsgewölb’! 


Mörike beginnt sein Gedicht mit dem Aufruf an einen Wanderer, 
der in künftigen Zeiten gleich ihm am Rheinfall stehen mag: Ge- 
faBt soll er sein Herz in beide Hände nehmen, um gegen einen 
Gefühlsansturm gewappnet zu sein, der den Dichter selbst beinahe 
überwältigte. Die Form verstärkt die Aussage des ersten Distichons; 
denn die Mahnung gewinnt nicht nur durch die Gliederung des 
Hexameters in kurze Kola, sondern auch durch die Kraft der 
Alliteration besonderen Nachdruck, und die zusammenstoBenden 
Hebungen unterstreichen im Pentameter jenen Sturm der Gefühle, 
der das Herz des Dichters angesichts des Rheinfalls erfaBte. Von 
der elementaren Gewalt der Wassermassen, ihrem chaotischen 
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Sturz und ohrenbetäubenden Tosen spricht das folgende Distichon. 
Die Klanggestalt der Verse vereinigt Lautmalerei und Lautsym- 
bolik und vermittelt den Eindruck des Tumults, der Auge und Ohr 
zugleich bedrüngt. Der unaufhôrlichen, reißenden Strömung ent- 
spricht der Rhythmus der Hexameter-Zeile, während die rhetor- 
ische Frage: ‘Ohr und Auge, wohin retten sie sich im Tumult?’ die 
Rat- und Ausweglosigkeit des Menschen vor dem entfesselten 
Element enthüllt. Man hat: treffend beobachtet, daß die Penta- 
meterzäsur zwar der logisch-syntaktischen Einheit der Frage ent- 
gegenwirkt, gerade dadurch aber sinnbildenden Wert gewinnt, 
indem der Eindruck der Ratlosigkeit verstärkt erscheint.!? 

Die altehrwürdige Beteuerungspartikel ‘Wahrlich’ kündigt zu 
Beginn der dritten Strophe einen Wandel der Sprach- und Bild- 
ebene des Gedichts an. Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters ordr.et 
die stürzenden Wasser allmählich zum mythischen Bild einer 
Gigantomachie, in der die olympischen Götter ihre riesenhaften 
Gegner überwinden. Noch fern und unwirklich erscheint die Ge- 
stalt des gekrümmten Giganten am Fuß des Felsens, wie die Kon- 
junktivformen des Verbs im Haupt- und Gliedsatz zeigen. Auch 
der Wutschrei des Riesen, den das Getóse des Wassers ohnetin 
erstickt hätte, bleibt trotz Betonung durch Haupthebung und 
Alliteration nur unrealisierte Moglichkeit. Von strahlender Wirk- 
lichkeit sind dagegen die zahllosen Rosse der Gotter, die in ge- 
waltigen Sprüngen von der Höhe des Falls herunterstürmen. Die 
Perspektive des Dichters offenbart sich in der sprachlichen Form: 
Mit flatternden Silbermähnen jagen die Rosse der Olympier in 
dichtgedrängten Scharen auf seinen Standort zu. Der ‘Schwung’ 
ihres Ansturms, von dem Mörike spricht, ist zur daktylisch gepräg- 
ten rhythmischen Bewegung geworden, die sich im vierten Distichon 
vom Hexameter über den Zeilensprung in den Pentameter fort- 
setzt. Erst im folgenden Verspaar, mit weiterhin vorherrschenden 
Daktylen, rundet sich das strahlende Bild der siegreichen Götter: 
“Herrliche Leiber, unzählbare, folgen sich, nimmer dieselben, / Ewig 
dieselbigen-’ und der Triumph der dichterischen Einbildungskraft 
über den rastlosen chaotischen Sturz der Wassermassen ist voll- 
stindig. 

Mórikes Gedicht endet aber nicht mit dieser triumphierenden 
Note. Ein bedeutsames Pausezeichen im Pentameter des fünften 
Distichons deutet eine unerwartete, beklemmende Einsicht des 
Dichters an, die sich ihm gerade im Augenblick des Jubels auf- 
drángt: die Erkenntnis der ewigen Dauer des Naturschau- 
spiels und, unauflöslich damit verbunden, das Bewußtsein der Zeit- 
verfallenheit des eigenen Daseins. Das ist der Sinn der rhetorischen 
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Figur, mit der das fünfte Verspaar endet. In Bild, Klang und 
Rhythmus spiegelt das letzte Distichon die Angsterfahrung des 
Dichters, das kórperliche Gefühl der Beklemmung und den (buch- 
stäblichen) Einsturz des vertrauten Himmels. Mit Hilfe eines 
Signals für den Leser—Mörike sperrt die satzfügende Partikel 
‘wie —erscheint der genaue Augenblick bezeichnet, in dem das 
Gefühl der Unheimlichkeit übermächtig wird und jeder vertraute 
Weltbezug zerbricht. Bezeichnenderweise nimmt Morike nun am 
Ende seines Gedichts die Form der Anrede des Wanderers wieder 
auf. Der Appell zur Standhaftigkeit, der gleich anfangs an ihn 
erging, wird erst jetzt zur inhaltlich erfüllten Aufgabe, die Angst 
auszuhalten, die den Menschen bei der Begegnung mit dem Ewigen 
überfällt. Denkend kann ‘es’ nicht bestanden werden, seine Über- 
macht fordert den ganzen Menschen, mehr noch, daß er gefaßt und 
bereit sei. So zielen Eingang und Ausgang des Gedichts, in dem 
Mörike das Motiv des Wasserfalls entfaltet, zuerst als chaotischen 
Ansturm der Wassermassen und dann als großes mythisches Bild, 
auf den Menschen im Angesicht der Ewigkeit. 


* * + 


Die vorstehende Interpretationsreihe ging von einem Erlebnis- 
modell aus, wie es zuerst an Hallers Lehrgedicht Die Alpen ab- 
gelesen werden konnte: Das bewegende Erlebnis des groBen Natur- 
schauspiels auf einer Schweizer Reise gab den Impuls zur Gestal- 
tung des Wasserfalls im dichterischen Werk. Für die Gedichte Stol- 
bergs, Goethes und Mörikes war es in Bestätigung der Goetheschen 
Einsicht, daß die höchste Lyrik ‘entschieden historisch’ sei, sogar 
möglich, den genauen Zeitpunkt der Begegnung des Dichters mit 
dem Stoff, d.h. mit der Schweizer Naturwirklichkeit, zu be- 
stimmen.” Damit war die Frage nach der Entstehung dichterischer 
Motive und nach ihrem inneren Entwicklungsprozeß angeschnitten 
und das umfassendere Problem der künstlerischen Produktivität 
berührt. Die gewählten Beispiele zeigten, daß der eindrucksstarke 
Naturgegenstand motivbildend wirken kann, indem die Sinnes- 
anschauung vom schöpferischen Menschen als bedeutsames, be- 
wegtes Bild erfaßt wird. Dieses drängt als gestaltträchtiger Keim 
entweder noch im unmittelbaren Erlebniszusammenhang oder auch 
erst nach Jahren, in denen das Motiv unverlierbarer Besitz bleibt, 
auf dichterische Entfaltung. 

Die vorliegende Untersuchung blieb auf die lyrische Gattung 
und auf Gedichte mit dem zentralen Motiv des Wassersturzes aus 
den acht Jahrzehnten zwischen 1770 und 1850 beschränkt. Nach 
dieser strengen Begrenzung des Arbeitsfeldes ist es jedoch ab- 
schlieBend nicht ohne Reiz, fiir einen Augenblick über jene 
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Grenzen hinauszuschauen und sich die Fülle weiterer Ausformung- 
en des Vorwurfs der stürzenden Wasser zu vergegenwärtigen, vom 
Reisebericht des Naturforschers, z.B. Georg Forsters Beschreibung 
des Riesenfalls in Dusky Sound auf der Südinsel Neuseelands,?! 
über das tragische Schicksalslied in Holderlins Hyperion bis zu 
Goethes Tagebuchaufzeichnungen über den Rheinfalls von Schaff- 
hausen unter dem 18. September 1797 und Fausts Terzinen- 
monolog aus der Szene ‘Anmutige Gegend’ zu Beginn des Faust II. 
Mit zahlreichen weiteren Beispielen bilden sie die fernere und 
nähere Umgebung des abgesteckten Gebietes und sind repräsentativ 
für das geistig-kulturelle Klima einer Epoche, fur die das gewaltige 
Naturschauspiel der fallenden Wasser besondere Anziehungskraft 
besaß. Heine blieb es vorbehalten, das gesteigerte Naturgefühl 
zu ironisieren, aus dem die reiche Entfaltung des Wasserfall- 
Motivs in der deutschen Poesie erwuchs: 


Im Geräusch des Wasserfalles 

Hór ich wieder leises Klagen, 
Und mein schónes Herz versteht es, 
Was die weißen Wellen sagen.?? 


Die Untersuchung der Gedichte Stolbergs, Goethes und Mórikes 
auf das Zentralmotiv der stürzenden Wasser hin erwies die anders- 
artige Behandlung des Motivs und seine veränderte Funktion im 
jeweiligen Werkzusammenhang. Nur soweit sich die motivische 
Entfaltung auf der gegenständlichen Ebene vollzog, führte der 
gleiche Vorwurf zu einer begrenzten Zahl verwandter Fügungen in 
Wort und Bild. Sie verweisen durchweg auf phänotypische Züge 
des Wassersturzes und erwachsen nicht zuletzt aus der Gemeinsam- 
keit des muttersprachlichen Mediums. Scheinbar nur liegt in der 
Wahl des antiken Formgewandes eine weitere Übereinstimmung; 
denn der frei- oder eigenrhythmischen Hymne Stolbergs, die in 
rauschhafter Begeisterung verstrómt, steht die zu taktmäßiger 
Bindung zurückkehrende Hymne Goethes gegenüber, und Mórikes 
Distichon bedeutet einen weiteren, wenn nicht letzten Schritt zur 
maßbestimmten Form. Ebenso tiefgreifend waren die beobachteten 
Unterschiede in der erlebnisgeprägten Ausfaltung des Wasserrall- 
Motivs und in seiner jeweiligen Sinngebung. Stolberg sieht den 
Sturzbach im Hochgebirge als stiirmenden Jüngling und lebendigen 
Ausdruck für sein eigenes Freiheitsideal. Im Gleichniszusammen- 
hang der Hymne Goethes werden die stürzenden Wasser zum 
Symbol der wandelbaren Menschenseele. Und Mörike verwandelt 
den chaotischen Wassersturz zum mythischen Bild des Kampfes der 
ewigen Naturkräfte, vor denen sich der Mensch in seiner Begrenzt- 
heit und Ungeborgenheit erfáhrt. Die Frage nach der dichterischen 
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Perspektive zeigte, daß Stolberg den Felsenstrom in schwindelnder 
Hóhe beobachtete; Goethes Gesang stimmen Naturgeister, wie der 
Titel sagt, ‘über den Wassern' an; Mórike endlich steht unten am 
Rheinfall, als er die erhebende und bestürzende Wirkung des ge- 
waltigen Naturschauspiels erlebt. — Zum SchluD liegt die Versuch- 
ung nahe, die Unterschiede ir den motivverwandten Gedichten 
Stolbergs, Goethes und Mórikes als Merkmale verschiedener Ent- 
wicklungsstufen, Persónlichkeks- und Epochenstile festzulegen. 
Aber bevor ein solches Unterfangen zulässig erscheint, bedarf es 
weiterer Reihenbildung und vergleichender Interpretation. Hier war 
einzig die Deutung dreier Gedichte unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung des ihnen gemeinsamen Zentralmotivs gemeint, in dessen 
unterschiedlicher Ausfaltung sich freilich ein verändertes Weltver- 
halten des dichterischen Menschen spiegelt. 
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CHAPMAN’S ‘BUSSY D’AMBOIS’ 
A Case for the Aesthetic and Moral Priority of the 1607 Version. 
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OveR the last several years there has been an increase in interest 
in the plays of George Chapman and especially in Bussy D’Ambois. 
The general practice of editors of this play has been to take the 
second quarto (Q2) as the basic copy text. This was published in 
1641 with the following claim on the title page: ‘Being much 
corrected and amended by the Author before his death’. With the 
publication of T. M. Parrott’s standard edition of the plays, Q2 
became in effect the authoritative version of the play on which all 
subsequent critical discussion has been based. 

Preference for Q2 over Q1 which was printed in 1607 was given 
further support by the publication in 1960 of Jean Jacquot's old- 
spelling, critical edition with parallel French translation.? Jacquot 
defended his choice of copy on two grounds, one bibliographical, 
one aesthetic. As to the first he relied on the investigations of 
Peter Ure? into the nature of the copy of O2 and especially into 
the accuracy of the claim on the title page that the text had in fact 
been corrected with Chapman's authority. Ure concluded that this 
was the case. Jacquot follows Ure in this conclusion and states that 
Q2 ‘nous paraît avoir... montré que selon toute vraisemblance 
Chapman a lui-même révisé l'euvre'.* The aesthetic justification 
is put more assertively: 'Dans l'ensemble la version B nous parait 
un peu plus satisfaisante au point de vue dramatique’.® 

In his edition, prepared for the Regents Renaissance Drama 
series, R. J. Lordi® again relied on. Q2 for his copy. He rejected 
the earlier claims of Miss Berta Sturman’ that the revisions in- 
corporated into Q2 make the latter version dramatically inferior 
and that the alterations are not characteristic of Chapman’s style. 
Lordi’s comparison of both quartos led him to a conclusion similar 
to that of Jacquot. 

Reliance on the alleged superiority of Q2 over QI was signific- 
antly challenged in 1964 by Nicholas Brooke in his edition for the 
Revels Plays series. Brooke chose O1 as his copy text and in his 
introduction argued that the only version of Bussy which has un- 
questionable authority is O1. He rejected the claims that Q2 is 
based on a copy of Q1 which had been amended by Chapman to 
effect alterations to the thematic argument and to bring the scenic 
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arrangements into line with later theatrical practice. Brooke main- 
tained that Bussy was twice revised: by Chapman and by an un- 
known hand.’ According to his hypothesis, it was the second 
reviser who changed the scene order for stage convenience so as to 
bring out the melodramatic possibilities of the plot. Because of 
these non-authorial alterations Q2 lacks sufficient sanction to be 
used as the basis either of editions or of critical discussions of the 
play. However, Brooke has not been followed in this position. The 
two most recent critical studies of Chapman’s work, by Charlotte 
Spivack? and Millar MacLure,!? rely on Parrott’s edition on which 
to base their discussions and the question of which quarto hes 
aesthetic superiority has been neglected. 

This present discussion is a comparison of both versions and 
is directed towards this problem. For convenience all references 
are to The Revels Plays edition, prepared by Brooke, where all 
differences between the two quartos are recorded. 

Act I in both quartos is almost identical: the most importart 
difference occurs after 1.2.88, which is printed by Brooke as 
1.2.87a-k: 88-107. The additions serve only to emphasize themes 
advanced in Q1. Both can therefore be considered together. 

The play opens with Bussy, solus in Q1, poor in Q2. His 
poverty is also emphasized in the dialogue of Q1. His openinz 
soliloquy is a lamentation for the condition of the world: 


Fortune, not Reason, rules the state of things, 
Reward goes backwards, Honour on his head: 
Who is not poor, is monstrous; only Need 
Gives form and worth to every human seed. 
1.1.1-4. 


This speech is of the greatest importance in both versions, for 
it establishes the normative ideals of true greatness which mus: 
govern all human actions if they are to be beneficial to mankind, 
and not be limited to selfish ends for the increase of persona 
power, or greatness which is illusory. Many who assume themselves 
to be great are really ‘nought but mortar, flint and lead’ (1.1.17). 
Virtue alone is the only guide to greatness; without it even the 
most powerful man will destroy himself. 

The speech is more complex than any mere paraphrase would 
seem to suggest. Its setting, a rural retreat, where there can be 
reflection on the state of man's condition in contemplative solitude, 
is an immediate recollection of the Horatian ideal of beatus ille, 
infused with Stoic notions of withdrawal from the evils of the 
world. In this condition, the wise, virtuous man can be sibi qui 
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imperiosus.? In that state he is free from covetousness, ambition 
and voluptuousness. From the moment when he accepts the offer 
of Monsieur to come to court, Bussy commences the retreat 
not merely from the ideal world of beatus ille as a physical 
phenomenon, but from it as the expression of a quality of human 
life in which greatness of an heroic magnitude is given expression. 
In return for the possibility of rising in court, and in the corrupted 
society dominated by fortune and caprice where true valour and 
honour cannot get their just rewards, he loses the possibility of 
heroic dimension. The court society, in itself evil, vicious, and 
perverse, is seen in all its saturnalian horror through the image of 
reward going backward, and honour on its head. It invokes the 
traditional topos of the world upside down. 

The antitype of Bussy is to be found in Monsieur, who enters 
at the end of the first soliloquy. Monsieur can be regarded as malus 
ille, the man for whom the corruption of the court is inherently 
desirable. He 1s the active epicurean naturalist for whom policy, 
self-seeking, ambition, voluptuousness, and covetousness are the 
ordinary aspirations of man. Instead of being poor, his dress shows 
him to be immensely rich; he 1s not alone, but is accompanied by 
two pages; his situation is not conditioned by poverty, but by the 
need to have about himself ‘resolved spirits’ (1.1.45) who will help 
him attain his ambition of becoming king of France. Later in the 
play (especially at 2.2.49ff) we see that he has a lustful, voluptuous 
nature. He is the prime mover in the world of Machiavellian 
intrigue. He is the anti-hero who rejects reason or moderation in 
the conduct of his affairs. 

Monsieur comes to Bussy not because of Bussy’s inherent worth 
but because he will be invaluable in helping Monsieur perfect his 
ambitions: 


In his rise therefore shall my bounties shine (1.1.51). 


Yet when he comes to Bussy he puts the matter in a more honour- 
able light, equating Bussy’s position to that of the great saviours 
of former states: Themistocles, Xerxes, Camillus, and Epaminon- 
das. The persuasive reasoning of this speech emphasizes ‘acts 
exemplary’, ‘good Names’, and ‘virtuous Deeds’. His country and 
himself will both be rescued from ‘imminent ruin’. As Monsieur 
makes clear, these opportunities are the gifts of Fortune. They 


come swift and suddenly, 
Which if her Favourite be not swift to take, 
He loses them forever. Then be ruld. 
1.1.115-117, 
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Two further motifs are thus introduced-to complicate the thematic 
patternings of this first encounter on stage: the motif of Fortune's 
chance to which Bussy had alluded in his first line, and the heroic 
choice.1? 

The theme of the choice is closely connected to the Hercules 
legend; essentially it is the need to choose between the paths of 
virtue and pleasure. Hercules chose virtue, even though it is the 
harder of the two paths to follow. In the sixteenth century it 
merges with a number of Homeric myths, notably that of Ulysses' 
encounter with the charms of Circe to provide a structural motif 
for the heroic poem: Rinaldo's encounter with the delights of 
Alcina’s isle being one. In this play, the choice is between the ideal 
of beatus ille, with its insistence on virtue, the world of heroic 
decision, and the anti-heroic, Machiavellian world of Monsieur and 
the court. Bussy does not stop to consider the implications of his 
choice, and after reflecting that he may ‘rise in Court with virtue’ 
(1.1.126) he decides to accept the offer that Fortune in the guise 
of Monsieur has brought him. 

Fortune according to Plutarch vitam regit;'* her power was con- 
trary to that of sapientia. Nevertheless another view was attributed 
to Epicurus by Cicero: 


Optime vero Epicurus, quod 'exiguam, dixit, fortunam 

intervenire sapienti, maximasque ab eo et gravissimas 

res consilio ipsius et ratione administrari? . . .' 
In the medieval period Fortune became associated with the motif 
of the wheel which inexorably rises drawing up to the heights of 
power and wealth the individuals whom the goddess has capricious- 
ly chosen to favour. Equally, however, the wheel must complete 
its circle, and the favoured one be thrown down from the heights 
of greatness. The concept of a tragedy of power conceptualized 
within the de casibus Formulation became associated with the blind 
goddess and her wheel. In Bussy D'Ambois the schematic ordering 
of the action is linked to the circular motion of the rise of this 
emblematic wheel; but as it rises, and takes Bussy to the heights 
of power in the French court, a paradox becomes apparent in the 
action, for to the extent that he has risen in terms of material 
power, he has cast down the moral and ethical greatness to which 
he had aspired in the arbor retreat of the initial scene of the play. 
The heroic ‚choice therefore is not simply between the paths of 
pleasure or virtue, but will determine whether Bussy will rise on 
the gifts of Fortune and thereby abandon his position as a norma- 
tive ideal in an otherwise corrupt world which has forgotten the 
nature of true greatness. 
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The tragedy of Bussy begins when he makes the wrong choice 
to go to court. Even though he considers that he will be able there 
to rise by virtue and so initiate a new era based on virtue, he has 
failed to look to the future and make a correct assessment of what 
his action really entails. He has failed to exercise wisdom, and 
reason and foresight. By the end of the play he has abandoned the 
ideals of beatus ille, for he has zejected learning and reason: when. 
he gives way to the passions of the sense, as in his adultery with 
Tamyra, in his identification with the aims of Monsieur, and in his 
brawls and duels, Bussy has abandoned the control which reason 
and learning must exert over sny man who is to be truly great. 
Chapman in The Teares of Peace had asserted the neoplatonic 
doctrine, modified by his growing interest in Stoicism, that 


this is Learning; To haue skill to throwe 
Reignes on your bodies powres, that nothing knowe; 
And fill the soules powers, so with act, and art, 
That she can curbe the bodies angrie part; 
All perturbations; all the affects that stray 
From their one obiect; which is to obay 
Her Soueraigne Empire.!® 


Failure to do this will result in the domination of the soul by the 
senses, and from this will arise ultimate destruction, for man will 
not be able to differentiate truth from falsity. In such a state man 
can be characterized as Epimeihean, a term defined in note 29 to 
the translation of Hesiod T: 


For Mans corporeali part; which is figur'd in Epimetheus; 
signifying the inconsidera® and headlong force of affections; 
not obeying his reasonable part, or soule; nor vsing foresight 
fit for the preuention of ill; which is figur'd in Prometheus; 
He is receiued with a felse show of pleasure; for the sub- 
stantiall, and true delight, fit to be embrac’t.1’ 


The history of Bussy after he accepts the offer of Monsieur to go 
to court is, I suggest, contained in this description of Epimetheus. 
Bussy is, in part, an Epimethean hero and not exclusively 
Herculean. 

Ever since Schoell!? published his researches into the sources of 
much of Chapman's classical and philosophical doctrines, it has 
been well-known that one of the most important influences on the 
play is to be traced to Seneca’s Hercules Oetaeus; so impressive has 
this been that Waith has recently postulated that Bussy is an 
Herculean hero.!? Waith argues that in the Renaissance there was 
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praise for Hercules’ heroic self-control, tempered by fear for his 
excesses. Admiration centred in his being the active hero, found in 
the figures of Goffredo, Tancredi, or Rinaldo. The typological in- 
fluence of the Old Testament heroes of the middle ages had in this 
view helped to form the notion of a hero who, as Tasso argued in 
his Allegory of Jerusalem Delivered, displayed action, ireful virtue, 
‘a violent fierce, unbridled fury’,?° but who, nevertheless, was 
aware of his self-limitations,and who always in the end yielded to 
reason. When however we look at so influential a work as Comes’ 
Mythologiae, we see that the greater conception of Hercules is not 
to be found in how the Italian epic poets treated the archetype for 
their special purposes, but in his help to humanity, and in his 
patience, fortitude and wisdom. De Montlyard in his translation of 
Mythologiae, 1607, emphasizes the conquest of evil especially 
through effort and patience.*4 The ancient heroes are praised be- 
cause of their ‘singulière vertu & bonté';?? while Hercules in partic- 
ular is praised for ‘la gloire et amour de vertu'.*? In his actions he 
became the destroyer of monsters, of brigands and other evil 
doers.?* 

The English translator, Golding, was to render Seneca's des- 
cription of him in these words: 


Hercules winning nothing to himself, traveled over the whole 
world, not conquering it, but setting it at libertie. For what 
could he win that was an enemye too the evill, a defender of 
the good, and a pacifyer bothe of sea and land.?* 


The iconography of Hercules therefore indicates a hero, who, in 
Waith's words, was 'the great individual and the selfless benefactor 
of mankind'.?* Bussy D'Ambois is the antithesis of this noble ideal. 
Yet it is equally true that the Herculean ideal permeates the play; 
it remains the normative ideal by which we must judge Bussy and 
the others. Even if Bussy does not attain the possibility of heroic 
dimension which is suggested in the first scene, he is the one who 
comes nearest to it; his failure to reach it is due to lack of fore- 
sight, and to falsity of his vision. Nevertheless he has made the 
attempt; and in this, even if it is a failure, he is more heroic than 
Monsieur, Montsurry, the Guise, or that weak, ineffective man 
King Henry. 

The retreat from the heroic ideal is counterpointed by the slow, 
inexorable rise of Fortune's wheel. It is accompanied by the total 
abandonment of honour, nobility and virtue. Monsieur sends Maffé 
to take gold to Bussy. During their encounter, Bussy, in defiance 
of the code of the courtier, strikes the defenceless servant; then he 
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takes the money. As Monsieur had correctly analysed, he could be 
bought. Later in the same act Eussy appears at court with Mon- 
sieur, dressed in the fine court dress and accompanied by a retmue 
of pages. Emblematically, the ideal of poverty which gives form 
and worth to man has been cast aside. Once again we see the 
rejection of the noble and heroic ideal. 

Act I Scene ii contains three inversions of the ideals associated 
with the courtier and the concept of nobility. Bussy engages in 
bawdy jokes with the ladies, behaviour which had been condemned 
by Castiglione: such jokes ‘shonlde rather move a man to vomit 
than to laugh'.?' He is ill-tongu2d against the Duke of Guise; but 
The Courtier expressly laid it down that ‘He shall not be ill 
tongued, and especially against his superiours.?5 Finally he be- 
comes involved in a quarrel with Barrisor and others; again it had 
been laid down in The Courtier that it was 


behoveful both for himselfe and for his friendes, that he have 
foresight in the quarrels aad controversies that may happen, 
and let him beware of the vantages, declaring alwaies in everie 
point both courage and wisedome.*? 


In Q2, in the first significant variation between the two texts, there 
is the possibility of a further inversion of the ideal of the courtier. 
This comes at 1.2.88-144. The later quarto gives to the Duchess 
a speech in which she tells Bussy how to rise by degrees: 


Soft sir, you must rise by degrees, first being the servant of 
some common Lady or Knights wife, then a little higher to a 
Lords wife; next a little higher to a Countesse; yet a little 
higher to a Duchesse, anc then turne the ladder. 
1.2.87a-87d. 


It has been suggested by one thesis writer that this involves the 
parody of the neoplatonic notion of ascending the ladder of love, °° 
especially as this was commonly known through its inclusion in 
Bembo’s speech at the end of The Courtier. If this is so it would 
add further to the general pictire of the retreat from nobility and 
heroism, and the slow introduction of the emblematic scheme of 
honour on its head to which Bussy had referred in the first lines 
of the play. 

Act II differs notably in the two versions: Q1 contains an 
exchange of fifty lines at the opening of 2.2 not found in Q2. 
However, the first scene is similar, except for minor verbal changes 
in both. It takes up the report of the duel, from which Bussy alone 
escapes unhurt. It is followed at 2.1.138-211 by one of the most 
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ironic encounters of the action: Bussy has sought the help of 
Monsieur in suing for pardon. Henry grants this in a qualified 
manner and then Bussy in defense of his action argues for to:al 
pardon. The end of his speech at 2.1.185-204 contains the follow- 
ing assertion: 


Who to himself is law, no law doth need, 
Offends no King, and is a King indeed. 
2.1.203-204. 


Bussy is still living in the ideal state of the arbor retreat, when a 
man free from the passions of the world is still sibi imperiosus; 
what he cannot realize is that he is now divorced from this former 
world; its laws no longer apply because he has been corrupted. 
Already we see that he has abandoned reason and wisdom, the 
foundations on which virtue are built. This failure in knowledge 
is to become important in both versions of the play, especially 
in the final act when he is unable to tell the real Comolet from the 
disguised Montsurry, a failure which leads directly to his death. 
Brooke annotating this speech draws attention to a similar claim 
made in The Gentleman Usher by Strozza who also, in his de- 
nunciations of the lust and ignorance of Alphonso, advances the 
prelapsarian ideal. The difference here is that Strozza has attained 
to a species of divine wisdom, consequent on his being lifted to 
the stars: an act which is the nearest that could be hoped for in 
man's perpetual quest to seek the beatific vision, after the passions 
and desires of the senses have been overcome. Bussy has not over- 
come them. Rather he is becoming more and more dominated by 
the motions of the senses, to the detriment of his soul, and honour. 
As they become more important in his world, his learning decreases 
and he becomes more the victim of Fortune’s caprice: as Cicero 
had noted, man is safe from fortune only to the extent that he is 
wise and reasonable. 

Act II Scene ii in Q1 shifts the centre of interest away from 
Bussy to the other members of the court. It is however the lines 
spoken by Tamyra which are of most interest. Her soliloquy at 
11.3449 establishes her violent and passionate love for Bussy. 
In the suddenness of its happening it parallels the suddenness of 
his rise, and it looks forward to the time in the play when he will 
have attained not only the most powerful position in the country 
after the king, but also the most honoured woman of the court for 
his mistress. Yet, in the language of the speech, the reference for- 
ward is also to the final act when the hero will be killed by the 
jealousy of Montsurry: love and death are inseparable. Even in 
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Ficino’s theory of eros mutual love was conceived as the death of 
the individual souls and their resurrection in a third.?! Here be- 
cause of the adulterous nature of the relationship mutuality is not 
possible, and the death will be final, not the necessary prelude to 
the resurrection out of the purity of love. Brooke sees this speech 
as indicative of ‘all Tamyra’s subsequent hypocrisy’ ;®* in one sense 
this is true, for she does deceive her husband—but this is usually 
necessary in such a relationship. The speech is far more important 
in that it shows that Tamyra is under the control of her passions. 
This is quite consonant with the doctrine of appetitus naturalis 
whereby the senses must be given their due satisfaction.?? What 
Tamyra is unable to do, is exercise reason in control of them: she 
feels that she is subject to a deterministic inevitability to love 
Bussy; and in the reverse he also feels a similar inevitability to love 
her. Given Chapman’s frame of reference this is not hypocrisy but 
a clear indication of the weakness of the human individual and a 
moral point of the play that the exercise of reason is itself a 
Herculean task. What does emerge out of her distress is the realiza- 
tion that the inevitability of the situation will lead to destruction of 
the harmony of her marriage with Montsurry and end in the 
annihilation of her great reputation for fidelity. 

Q2 is of considerable interest because it omits this scene to line 
50. The reasons for the omissions are not clear; but I would accept 
Brooke’s conjecture that there was an attempt to make the time 
overlap with the end of Act II Scene i so that the revelations of 
the Guise are already known to the audience who can then watch 
the reaction of the characters; and second, that by the Caroline 
period the actors had lost sight of Chapman’s use of a special 
theory of passion.?* Both texts take up the situation when the 
Monsieur enters in the attempt to seduce Tamyra. The manner in 
which he is repulsed serves to magnify the passion felt for Bussy; 
but on the other hand there is preparation for the identification of 
Monsieur and Bussy which takes place at the end of Act III. 
Monsieur argues the nominalist position that honour is only a 
second maidenhead and that in turn is only a word. Later, after 
the first act of adultery is complete Bussy is the nominalist 
claim that sin is illusory: 


Sin is a coward Madam, and insults 
But on our weakness, in his truest valour. 
3.1.18-19. 


In 2.2 this argument is clearly rejected.*5 The encounter here also 
brings into play a further incident which will be used to dramatic 
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effect later in the version in Q2. Monsieur gives Tamyra a rope of 
pearl. In Q1 she apparently rejects this offer; but in Q2 (3.1.0.1) 
Tamyra enters ‘with a Chaine of Pearle’ which she later gives to 
Bussy (3.1.42q) apparently as an emblem of her lost purity. The 
interrelationship between Bussy and Monsieur is given added em- 
phasis when he enters Tamyra’s room at 1.179. 

Once again the inevitability of passion is taken up, Comclet 
advising that 


our affections’ storm, 
Rais’d in our blood, no Reason can reform. 
2.2.186-187. 


The interview between Comolet, Bussy and Tamyra prepares the 
way for the crucial Act TII. 

In this act Bussy reaches the heights to which Fortune’s whsel 
will take him: he wins Tamyra in love; Henry makes him ais 
principal adviser, supplanting both Guise and Monsieur. The tenor 
of the love relationship on which the act opens is a deliberate 
contrast in doctrinal positions, as it appears in O1. Tamyra is 
conscious that their affair is a sin; Bussy has by now lost the ideals 
of the opening and can argue the Machiavellian, nominalist -e- 
jection of conscience; in this earlier version of the play Tamyra 
is consistently shown arguing and worrying over the consequences 
of their act. In Q2, however, the interpolation from 42a-42h 
indicates a change in the sensibility of the theatre over the inter- 
vening thirty or so years. The exchange, 


Frier. Now, honour'd daughter, is your doubt resolv'd. 
Tam. Y Father, but you went away too soone. 
Fryer. Too soone? 

3.1. 42g-h, 


reduces the whole nature of passion to an indiscretion. Here we 
begin to see the influence (in taste—not as a direct influence on this 
play) of dramatists other than Chapman. And this is carried further 
at 1.42q when Tamyra gives Bussy the rope of pearl earlier given 
her by Monsieur. This act again reduces the seriousness of the 
argument of passion and the philosophical doctrines of appetitus 
naturalis, so prominent in all of Chapman's writings. As a result 
of these alterations to the account in Q1, Tamyra becomes a will- 
ing co-respondent. Certainly, as Brooke observes, the additions 
weaken the force of the great speech beginning at 'It is not I, but 
urgent destiny’ (3.1.43fT).* 

The nature of power is raised in 3.2. The two quartos do not 
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vary one from another in any way that affects the argument on 
this matter. The encounter between the King and his principal 
advisers is fraught with ironic commentary on the duty of the 
courtier, on the nature of true nobility (whether it is inherent, or a 
function of virtue); and on the nature of perception of the truth. 
Henry is unable to perceive the change that has come over Bussy 
since he came to court; and in the exposition of his praises, ‘his 
native noblesse’ (3.2.91), the King reveals himself to be talking of 
a condition of virtue which existed in time past. Henry in this 
scene appears to take on the quality of the simplician.#7 Thematical- 
ly, Bussy has now been raised to the highest position in the land, 
ostensibly to cleanse it, as though he were a Hercules cleansing 
the ‘beastly stable of the world'.*5 In his state of pristine virtue, 
when reason and wisdom were his guides, this was possible; but 
like Epimetheus he has barred his rights to destroy the corruptive 
forces favoured by Fortune. 

Act III Scene ii however goes further than developing the story 
of Bussy's rise to greatness: it prepares for the destruction of the 
hero. This begins at line 170 and continues forward. From the 
same point in the text substantial differences between Q1 and Q2 
become apparent. Brooke suggests that this was due to the reviser 
making alterations to the copy he was using: in particular memorial 
variants become more marked than are usual in this play.®® Once 
again they do not substantially affect the argument of the narrative. 
The most notable addition occurs at 1.168a when Montsuxry's 
expression of confidence is added to the text: ‘Nay, there's small 
hope there’, replying to Monsieur’s suggestion that Tamyra should 
be used to compromise Bussy. Certainly it stresses his false con- 
fidence in his wife; but the further addition of Indeed to Guise’s 
line, at 170, ‘Y’are engag’d’ once again brings the tone of the play 
into the area of Caroline love intrigue drama. It is quite consistent 
with the alterations along these lines noted above. With Pero’s 
revelation of the strange behaviour of Tamyra and the possibility 
of a liaison between her and Bussy the plot for his destruction can 
get under way. 

It is at this point that we get a notable variation between the 
texts. In Q1 Monsieur is alone on the stage soliloquising to him- 
self on the inconstancy of women. But still he plots to destroy the 
man whom he helped to raise up. Q2 keeps this speech, but goes 
on at 294 a-o to reveal that Monsieur is anxious to throw the 
responsibility for the revenge on to Montsurry's shoulders. This is 
logically required even by the story as it is told in O1, especially 
as there is need to remove Monsieur from participation in the 
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killing itself, so that in Act V he and Guise can function as choric 
characters. But the additions go on to include a confrontation 
between Monsieur and the comic Maffé. This farcical encoun:er 
may emphasize Monsieur’s panic. But such emphasis does not 
seem to be indispensable to the structure of the play. The most 
charitable interpretation that can be put upon it is that it was to 
cover an increase in acting time for the person who was playing 
Maffé. The scene finishes with an interview between Monsieur and 
Bussy in which each gives an honest assessment of the other. Q2 
again varies in some respects from Q1 but only to expand the terse 
exchanges between the two men. It is a more leisurely account. 
The effect in both quartos despite any small differences is to make 
overt the similarity between Bussy and Monsieur. The consequences 
of abandoning the arbor retreat are now clear: the possibility of 
heroic action has gone forever. Bussy has himself abandoned tne 
help and aid of virtue. Visually this is presented to the audience 
when at the end of the act both men leave to go to the banquet 
together. 

Act IV is the least complex in the whole play: the adulterous 
affair has been discovered. Q2 at IV. ii.Oa-t, a dialogue between 
Bussy and the friar in which the hero's suspicions are revealed, 
anticipates the interview with Tamyra, who informs them that she 
is possessed by 'the gripes Of shame and infamy' (4.2. 8-9, Q1). 
]t also prepares for the friar's skill in raising spirits from the 
underworld: Bussy entreats Comolet's 

deepe skill, 
In the command of good aeriall spirits 
4.2.Oh-Oi 


to raise up help from the devils so that they may deceive the forces 
which he now feels to be threatening his security. On the whole 
the addition makes clearer the action which is to follow, and pre- 
pares the audience for Comolet’s knowledge of the underworld. 
This occurs at 4.2.32ff. The devils are raised and are bidden to 
ascertain what information is contained in a paper held by Mon- 
sieur which is to be shown to Montsurry. Thematically both Q1 
and Q2 bring out the inversion of the topos, descensus ad inferos,*! 
in which Bussy has rejected the aid of reason, which, since it is of 
the soul, looks to God, and seeks now for knowledge in the realm 
of total sense or, at best, in the perversion of the true aspiration 
of mankind. It is the total rejection of learning; and is the necessary 
completion of the absolute collapse of the heroic ideal with which 
the play opened. The uselessness of this appeal to the anti- 
reasonable is given force when Cartophylax re-enters to inform the 
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two men that he has been unsuccessful. The most that they can do 
is watch at a distance the consultations of Monsieur, Guise, and 
Montsurry. At the end of the scene, Bussy is warned by Behemoth 
that the only way in which he can come to harm is by Tamyra's 
staining her hand with his blood. This seems a guarantee of safety. 
When however in Act V Tamyra is forced by her enraged spouse 
to write a letter to Bussy, the prophecy is fulfilled, for according 
to the neoplatonic theory of leve, the lovers had become one.* 
Therefore, Tamyra's blood is also Bussy's blood. This act differs 
in the opening between Q1 and Q2. The latter quarto opens with 
Tamyra's anguished cry to Comolet to help her as she is dragged 
on to the stage by Montsurry. Critics have found the exchange, 


Monts. Tis not violent; come you not willingly? 
Tamy. Yes good my lord. 
5.1. Oc-Od, 


to be theatrically effective, with a degree of irony. This is in fact 
one of the scenes on which Jacquot relies for his claim that Q2 is 
from the dramatic point of view more desirable. On the other 
hand, the entire situation on stage may provoke laughter. It is by 
no means certain that the later version is superior to the earlier. 
Once they are on stage, Montsurry begins his great moments of 
impotent rage, fury, disillusiorment and self-pity; but before he 
does so it is interesting to note the addition in Q2 at 11.37a-c. The 
absurdity of the friar's comfort to Tamyra that her husband is not 
a pagan and would therefore nct hurt her is fatuous in the extreme. 
No justification can be offered for this interpolation, for it reduces 
the impact of the force of Comolet’s character, and adds nothing 
to the structure of the play as a whole. 

After the great speech in which Montsurry reveals the extremity 
of the shock of the recognition of the adultery, Q1 gives the follow- 
ing account: Tamyra is tortured into writing to Bussy to trap him 
into coming to the private apartments. Comolet is so shocked by 
the torture that he dies. Although his ghost, and later Behemoth, 
warn Bussy to take great care. the devil tells Bussy that the friar 
is dead and he is deceived by the appearance of Montsurry dis- 
guised as Comolet. Bussy's inasility to penetrate the disguise is the 
final comment in the play on the blindness in knowledge that had 
overtaken him since he first at:ended court. In terms of the action 
it leads him directly to his death. With Monsieur and Guise above, 
choric now in function, Bussy ascends from the vault, the source 
of evil and ignorance, to be confronted by the murderers. In one 
final defiant gesture he threatens and challenges them with his 
sword. But Monsurry and the murderers are not taking any chances. 
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Bussy is cowardly shot. Propped on his sword like a Roman 
emperor, he delivers his last words to the world and dies. Tamyra 
is forgiven, but not reconciled with Montsurry, and the ghost of 
Comolet delivers the concluding epitaph m which it is prophesied 
that, like Hercules, the spirit of Bussy will be received into the 
stars. 

Q2 alters the sequence of events. Tamyra is tortured and writes 
the fatal letter. In what has now become Act V scene ii, Monsieur 
and Guise enter in conversation. They are met by the distracted 
husband and the murderers. In scene iii Comolet’s ghost appears to 
Bussy who summons the devils; it is completed when Montsurry in 
the friar’s disguise enters to tell Bussy that he is wanted by his 
mistress. Scene iv sees his murder and at 5.4.147-153, printed by 
Brooke at 5.3.193a-g, the ghost of Comolet delivers the epitaph 
at the beginning of a lengthy speech. The play ends with Montsurry 
still not reconciled with his wife. 

The differences between the two texts force a major change in 
the tone of the play. Q1 remains a play of lost heroism; its final 
speech eulogizing Bussy does however recall the possibility of 
greatness. Q2 minimizes this part of the argument, putting it on the 
level of a pious hope. In Q1 the ending of the action on the eulo- 
gistic note brings the characterization of Bussy once again into the 
heroic frame of reference. Comolet in the valedictory address to 
the corpse says: 


Farewell brave relicts of a complete man: 

Look up and see thy spirit made a star, 

Join flames with Hercules. 

5.3.268-270. 
This appears to be a direct recollection of the account of the death 
of Hercules given in Mythologiae, where his death permits him to 
escape the perishable confines of the flesh to attain a triumphant 
immortality and a divine majesty and reverence.*? The precise force 
of this valediction has remained somewhat of a mystery to critics. 
The editor of the recent New Mermaid edition of the play has gone 
so far as to suggest that Chapman is here propounding his own 
version of the Spaccio** of the Hermetic philosopher, Giordano 
Bruno, who was known to some circles in Elizabethan London. In 
this Chapman would be propounding a formula for the cleansing 
of the sins of man. This seems to me to be forcing an unnecessary 
interpretation on the text. If anything, in the context of the action, 
the impact is to fall on the contrast, at the end, of the consequences 
of loss of reason and wisdom. 
The play has in some of its particulars been compared to a 
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morality play.*® Evidence for this is deduced from the use of 
emblematic staging devices early in the action. It goes much further, 
but the death of Bussy must be seen against the ideal of beatus ille 
which provides the scheme of the categories of reference at the 
opening. The wheel has now come the full circle; but just as there 
was a paradox during its rise to material greatness, when Bussy’s 
ethical world was cast down, now we have the counterpart that in 
death there is a return to the ideals of the opening. In death Bussy 
will realize his true possibility as man of heroic stature. The return 
is to the neoplatonic belief that in death man is freed finally from 
the senses, and the soul can then complete its own motion to be 
one in god. Like Hercules, the corruptible has now been consumed 
to its own genus, and the true and ultimate Bussy arises in all the 
glory of which it was possible. In this rise there is a rejection of 
the nominalist position of Monsieur (and of Guise) which had been 
advanced in the balcony discussion about nature. The nominalist 
position which Monsieur had asserted when he was trying to seduce 
Tamyra depends ultimately on there being no order in nature; and 
in this choric commentary on the actions and on the function of 
man in relation to creation, he again sees a senseless, even nihilistic, 
arbitrary, pattern of events: 


Nature lays 
A mass of stuff together, and by use, 
Or by the mere necessity of matter, 
Ends such a work, fills it, or leaves it empty 
Of strength, or virtue, error or clear truth. 
5.3.12-16. 


Bussy’s death and Comolet’s description of his ultimate end are 
the expression of hope for him and for mankind. The origins of his 
tragedy, in this interpretation, lay in the error of choosing to go 
to court. The counterpointing of the Epimethean and Herculean 
motifs is a reminder that the choice is vital; if one fails to exercise 
reason, the result will be abandonment of the heroic ideal. Then 
escape can come only in death. 

Q2 by removing this account to a less conspicuous place in the 
argument not only minimizes the optimistic note on which the play 
closes in Q1 but in effect misrepresents the whole tenor of the 
argument, at least the thematic argument. Once again this seems to 
be a consequence of changes in Caroline sensibilities. Here the final 
concerns of the play move to the relationship that exists between 
Tamyra and her husband. Tamyra’s own speech beginning ‘O 
wretched piety, that art so distract In thine own constancy’ still 
brings to its new placing in the revised order a sense of grandeur 
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in collapse. She has suffered severely because of one series of- 
indiscretions. Because she had been, until the meeting with Bussv, 
so constant to her husband, she appears in her sin to be the more 
monstrous. Yet giving Montsurry the final speech of the play takes 
away the relevance of her statements about apparent constancy in 
marriage and places it on a more personal level. As it now appears 
the failure in reconciliation is to be traced to a concept of personal 
honour which is expressed by Montsurry in these words: 


I do forgive thee, and upon my knees 
(With hands held up to heaven) wish that mine honour 
Would suffer reconcilement to my love. 

5.3.247. 


In O1 the several characters with the exception of the ghost oi 
Comolet leave the stage at the completion of this speech and then 
the ghost delivers the valediction to the dead Bussy, ensuring there- 
by that the play ends on a note of heroic grandeur. In Q2 the 
valediction is placed at 5.3.193a-g and the prelude is omitted. This 
alteration ensures that the final experience of the play centres 
in the awareness of the estranged love between Montsurry and 
Tamyra.** 

With this change in Q2 the spirit of Elizabethan grandeur so 
emphatically asserted in Q1 gives way to the petty world of 
Caroline honour. This is the force of the alterations to Bussy 
D'Ambois and the effect which they have can be seen even in the 
staging of the grand debate between Monsieur and Guise on the 
nature and purpose of creation. In Q1 this is a choric commentary 
on the action below which is to lead to the death of the one heroic 
figure at the French court. Chapman had placed them above; in 
Q2 they are brought down to the same level as the other characters, 
out on the main stage. By this alteration Monsieur and Guise lose 
their function as choric characters and the implied contrast be- 
tween them as representatives of greatness of rank with Bussy as 
the representative of greatness of spirit is negated. The cumulation 
of such alterations in Q2 undermines Chapman's incessant hope 
for the ultimate greatness of mankind if he will espouse reason and 
learning which are the true foundations of virtue. By undermining 
this important aspect of the tragic vision, Q2 also weakens the 
whole experience of tragic irony in this play. In sum, any discussion 
of Chapman's achievement in Bussy D'Ambois ought preferably to 
be based on a reading of Q1*’ and when Q2 is used as the basis of 
the discussion the force of the alterations from the earlier version 
ought carefully be noted. 
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THE very considerable body of criticism devoted to the work of 
Georges Bernanos since his death in 1948 has been concerned 
almost entirely with his fiction. However, the current appearance 
of his collected essays and journalism in Gallimard’s Bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade together with the recent publication of two volumes 
of correspondence,” may be expected to encourage critics to con- 
sider the other (more than) half of Bernanos’ production and in so 
doing to arrive at a more fully informed assessment of his work 
as a whole.’ Behind all of Bernanos’ writing, be it in letters to 
his fiancée during World War I, in the empassioned outburst 
against the scandal of the Spanish Civil War that is Les Grands 
Cimetiéres sous la lune, in the novels or in the desperately angry 
journalism written after the Liberation, lies a vision of the French 
nation, of its role through history, of its character and destiny. 
Indeed the often violent and invariably radical attacks launched 
by Bernanos against twentieth century France and modern civiliza- 
tion in general are scarcely comprehensible when considered in 
isolation from his deep convictions concerning the vocation of the 
French patrie which was realized, albeit never perfectly and to 
differing degrees, during the Middle Ages and the ancien régime. 
Very largely based on the non-fiction,’ the present essay examines 
the dominant lines of Bernanos' thought on the French Revolution, 
which he saw as the axis for the nation in its momentous journey 
from the young hope of ancienne France to its modern senile 
despair. Criticism of the specifically historical validity of Bernanos’ 
views has been avoided for the most part: history for Bernanos 
was far more often than not unashamedly interpretative, founded 
on personal, usually religious convictions which have little in 
common with the account offered by the more orthodox historian. 

In spite of at least one energetic post-World War II claim of 
his to the contrary (see Lib pp. 36-7), Bernanos is not always 
wholly consistent in his account of the French Revolution, and in 
particular in the matter of the central distinction between 1789 
and 1793. Before the publication in May 1938 of Les Grands 
Cimetiéres sous la lune, his attitude towards the whole of the 
Revolution was unrelievedly hostile. Thus in his first major 
polemical work, La Grande Peur des bien-pensants, Bernanos 
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agreed' with Drumont in seeing the consolidation of bourgeo:s 
economic interests as the only tangible result, not of 1793, but of 
1789; in the long conclusion to the same work reference is made to 
*. . . l'indestructible bourgeoisie française, à table depuis 1789 . . > 
(Peur p. 441; see also pp. 88-9, 449). In àn article of the following 
year which appeared in Coty's Le Figaro (16 January 1932, before 
his decisive polemic with Maurras), Bernanos maintained that 
France had aged a thousand years between 1774 and 1789; when 
it is realized that in Bernanos' view spiritual vieillesse lies behind 
the modern world, it is clear that such a claim contradicts both his 
later view of 1789 as '. . . l'épanouissement de l'ancienne France 
. and his evocation, in La France contre les robots, of the 
joyously healthy state of France in the two decades preceding the 
outbreak.of the Revolution. Although textual evidence in support 
of this point has so far failed to emerge, it seems safe to attribute 
Bernanos' earlier (that is, up to 1933/34) wholesale rejection of the 
Revolution to two main influences: his father and the long years, 
from 1906 to 1932, of Bernanos' varying degrees of sympathy for 
the Action Francaise. According to his son, Emile Bernanos daily 
read aloud from La Libre parole, and passed on in this way both 
his own and Drumont's fervent nationalist convictions, including, 
as has been seen, a hatred of the Revolution which from 1789, 
after toppling the monarchy and traditional France, had opened 
the way for the money-based mediocrity of the nineteenth century. 
Thus primed by parental example, Bernanos would have received 
no encouragement within Action Frangaise circles to alter his 
views on the Revolution; probably inspired less by Maurras‘ 
theoretical identification of the Revolution with antirational 
Romanticism than by his own desire, particularly strong in the 
years before World War I, to struggle actively for the overthrow 
of the Republic and the restoration of the king, Bernanos was in 
any case not inclined to distinguish between various stages of 
what he saw to be an overwhelmingly anti-traditional movement. 
While from more than one of his works it is apparent that he 
knew at least enough of several historians' views on the Revolution 
to quote them textually,’ it would seem fair to claim that Michelet 
and Péguy—the latter himself guided by  Michelet—exerted 
increasing influence on Bernanos after 19327 M. Max Milner 
reports—on undisclosed evidence, however, and without specifying 
titles—that Michelet figured among the early reading of Bernanos.? 
Fortunately a close friend of the time Bernanos spent at La Bayorre 
in 1932, M. Michel Dard, recalls in greater detail Bernanos' reading 
of Michelet: 
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... je pense [...] à des lectures décousues de différents chapitres 
(Jeanne 'd'Arc, 1789-1795) de ‘L'Histoire de France et de 
‘L'Histoire de la Révolution française’. [. . .] De Michelet, je ne 
me rappelle y (in the limited li»rary Bernanos had at La Bayorre) 
avoir vu figurer que ‘La Sorciére’ et ‘La Femme’, parce que 
c'est là que j'ai lu ces livres, et peut-être aussi (?) ‘Le Peuple’ et 
l'un ou l’autre des volumes de la série ‘poèmes de la nature" 


Specific references to Michelet in the works of Bernanos are few, 
but to the point. By early 1930, he had read at least Nos Fils of 
Michelet, although it would seem that of the two Drumont was 
the more dominant influence et the time in the matter of the 
interpretation of the Revolution (see above and also SAGB Nos. 
33-4, p. 11). Bernanos declares in an article of 1942 that he shares 
with both Hugo and Michelet a fervent conviction of the import- 
ance of a writer's vocation (see Ames p. 196). A further textual 
reference is particularly appropriate to the question in hand: at 
one point in La France contre les robots Bernanos shares with 
both Michelet and his more usual authority, Mgr le Comte de 
Chambord, the notion of a bi-polar revolutionary period— namely, 
the sublime but brief unity of 1789 and the tragically degraded, 
divided France which quickly followed (see FCR pp. 35-6). 

Such a definite indication of at least knowledge of and agree- 
ment with Michelet over what will be seen to be an important 
point of interpretation of the Revolution is substantiated by broad 
but unmistakeable similarities in both writers’ assessments of the 
spirit of the period. Bernanos' comparison of Saint Louis to the 
spirit of 1789, and of Philippe 12 Bel to that of 1793 is very close 
to Michelet's distinction between the two medieval kings: 


La croisade de Saint Louis fut la dernière croisade. Le moyen 
âge avait donné son idéal, sa fleur et son fruit: il devait mourir. 
En Philippe-le-Bel, petit-fils de Saint Louis, commencent les 
temps modernes . . . 


This is particularly indicative of the influence of Michelet in 
Bernanos' writing on the Revolution in the light of the fact that 
Philippe le Bel does not appear in Bernanos' accounts of the Middle 
Ages: it would seem that, with his capacity for seeing history in 
terms of individual personalities, he has borrowed from: Michelet” 
an image to express his ideas or. the Revolution. In the preface of 
1847 to Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution française the originals 
for the bernanosian two-term Revolution are everywhere apparent. 
For Michelet, too, 1789 was a noble, spiritually fired movement, 
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not a violent and political protest; essentially the creative work of 
le peuple—. . . l'acteur principal est le peuple . . .'""—it realized, 
in pursuit of its libertarian ideals, a wonderful unity of the nation: 


. . . l'époque unanime, l'époque sainte où la nation tout entière, 
sans distinction de parti, sans connaître encore (ou bien peu) les 
oppositions des classes, marcha sous un drapeau fraternel. 
Personne ne verra cette unité merveilleuse, un même coeur de 
vingt millions d'hommes, sans en rendre grâces à Dieu.” 


This humanitarian and benevolent stage of the Revolution quickly 
declined towards 1793 and a period of direct hostility to traditional 
values, resulting in what Michelet terms ‘. . . adoration de la 
force . . ."*, As Bernanos, Michelet evokes Napoleon as a direct 
product of 1793’s doctrine of amoral, totalitarian authority; by 
1815, he claims, the rule in France was: ‘Il est fort, donc il est 
juste . . 5, 1793 was the work of a limited, bourgeois élite 
destructive of traditional France; it undermined the national hold 
on justice by its advocacy of totalitarian power, by its repression 
of freedom, and by its vain attempt to substitute a false, egalitarian 
fraternité For both Michelet and Bernanos, on the contrary, a 
guaranteed, individual freedom is the prerequisite for true soli- 
darity in French society. On the other hand, the fact that Michelet’s 
support of le peuple was regularly at the expense of the ancien 
régime aristocracy and clergy, whom he considered cruelly repres- 
sive and unjust in their control of the nation, not surprisingly finds 
no mention in Bernanos—save, in a negative fashion, in the notable 
absence from his picture of the Revolution of all but one or two 
spare references to the contemporary monarchy and Church. Yet 
despite this impression of selective, patchwork borrowing by 
Bernanos, there is without doubt a considerable area of common 
ground between the two authors; unlike Michelet, of course, 
Bernanos was able to develop his account of the consequences of 
the bourgeois revolution through a longer historical perspective, 
to the twentieth century. 

Like Bernanos, Péguy was largely influenced by Michelet in his 
general interpretation of French history and of the national voca- 
tion. Equally marked is his adoption of particular options; thus, 
Michelet’s contrast between Saint Louis and Philippe le Bel finds 
an echo, expressed with a characteristically formulaic economy, 
in Péguy: 


La fleur de la sainteté, le roi le plus moderne. La fleur de la 
probité, le roi faux monnayeur. [. . .] un roi des paroisses 
françaises [. . .] le roi des diplomates . . ." 
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It seems certain that Bernanos Lad read at least some of the work 
of Péguy as early as 1921 and a quotation from the latter’s Les 
Suppliants paralléles heads Madame Dargent, a short story which 
first appeared in 1922 and was Bernanos’ first work of fiction of 
any significance. Following the first allusion to Péguy, in 1929, 
on the opening page of Jeanne, relapse et sainte, Bernanos began a 
prolonged and deeply meditated reading of Péguy in the years 
between his break with Maurres, in May 1932, and the start of 
World War Ii—or such at least is the convincing hypothesis of 
Albert Béguin. Certainly by the time of Scandale de la vérité 
(published in 1939) Bernanos was so fully in sympathy with the 
Christian Péguy as to bolster his own repudiation of the realist 
policies of Maurras and the Action Francaise by including several 
large excerpts from Notre Jeuresse (see Scandale pp. 33-4, 38-9, 
41-3, 52-5) In all subsequen: works, moreover, references to 
Bernanos' cher Péguy became frequent. 

Péguy represented a certain spiritual tradition for Bernanos and 
one which fitted well into the two-fold division of the French 
Revolution: ‘. .. 89, c'est Péguy, 93, c'est Maurras . . ? (Ames p. 
438). In fact the péguyian view of both 1789 and 1793—and 
especially of the former—has a distinct similarity to that held by 
Bernanos. For Péguy, the earlier revolt was profoundly a move- 
ment of traditional France, not an attempt to overthrow it: 


... le débat n'est pas, comme on le dit, entre l'Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution. L’Ancien Régime était un régime de l'ancienne 
France. La Révolution est éminemment une opération de 
l'ancienne France . . .? 


In both authors there is a discriminating date between the end of 
traditiona] France and the emergence of the modern state: 
following Michelet, Bernanos puts this at 1793, whereas Péguy 
postpones his limit until 1881. Thouzh perfectly clear, this 
difference is less important than it might at first seem and is 
more a question of chronological detail—never of supreme 
importance for Bernanos—than of essential quality: 


...en 1881 [. . .] la République a commencé de se discontinuer. 
De républicaine elle est notamment devenue césarienne . . * 
The pattern of Bernanos' Revolution, with, as will be seen, its 
dominant movement of decline from the spiritual ideal to the base, 
political expedient, finds its iceological origins in the celebrated 

doctrine of Péguy: 
Tout commence en mystiqve et finit en politique. [. . .] La 
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dégradation de Ja mystique en politique n'est-elle pas une loi 
commune. [. . .] par la bassesse et le péché de l'homme la 
mystique est devenue politique [. . .] ou plutót la politique s'est 
substitutée à la mystique, la politique a dévoré la mystique . . .7 


As for Bernanos' 89 and 93, Péguy's contrast between the spiritual 
and the political is expressed in terms of what is organic and 
profoundly vital, on the one hand, and what is merely logical and 
demonstrable exclusively by reason on the other. Moreover the 
post-1789 decline into the rationally political was initially the work 
of the bourgeoisie. Bernanos quotes the following passage from 
Notre Jeunesse in his Scandale de la vérité, an important intention 
of which was to attack what he considered to be the ideological 
cynicism and spiritual aridity of the Action Francaise; what Péguy 
calis *. . . le sabotage d'en haut... began in 1793: 


Il est de toute évidence que ce sont les bourgeois et les 

capitalistes qui ont commencé. Je veux dire que les bourgeois 

et les capitalistes ont cessé de faire leur office, social, avant les 

ouvriers le leur, et longtemps avant. [. . .] le sabotage bourgeois 

et capitaliste est antérieur, et de beaucoup, au sabotage ouvrier 
2 


Conversely, le peuple, whether in Bernanos' 1789 or in Péguy, cling 
to the old, spiritual ideal of France: 


... [la mystique] était notre force, à nous autres faibles, à nous 
autres pauvres. La mystique est la force invincible des faibles 
2 


It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of the 
revolutionary era in Bernanos' general account of France's history; 
the critical years 1789 and 1793 in particular constitute vital 
turning-points around which the traditional, popular society was 
replaced by the bourgeois state. From une paysannerie militaire to 
une hiérarchie basée sur l’Argent, the change wrought by the 
Revolution was radically destructive. Moreover—and in this matter 
he is consistent with his views on the paramount French role in 
medieval Europe—Bernanos is almost exclusively concerned with 
France in his remarks on the revolutionary period. It is true that 
on one occasion he does refer to the existence, towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, of revolutionary aspirations among 
enlightened minorities in Germany, Austria and Russia (see FCR 
p. 130), yet it is everywhere clear that for him the movement of 
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1789 at least was unique and sıpremely French. The only other 
exceptions to this minimal interest in a wider, European view of 
the pre-revolutionary period are recurring and sometimes pro- 
longed evocations of England in the early stages of industrial 
capitalism; even here, however, Bernanos is much more determined 
to point out that what he terms la barbarie technique had its 
origins not in France but among the cotton mills of Manchester, 
than to enumerate any English influences on the French Revolution 
(see Lib pp. 60, 98, 158, 160). 

No less than the revolution sie produced, the nation of France 
was dominant in Europe in the years immediately preceding 1789. 
This superiority was freely acknowledged at home and abroad 
and extended over many fields: economic progress and the result- 
ant growth of transport; scientitic and intellectual prowess; liberal 
legislation; linguistic, artistic and moral leadership . . . France was, 
in short, *. . . [le] peuple le plus civilisé du monde’ (see FCR pp. 
78-80). Particularly in the journalism and essays of his last five 
years Bernanos goes to what fcr him are most unusual lengths in 
order to emphasize this point, quoting verbatim historical authori- 
ties and providing dates and figures in some detail (see, for 
example, FCR pp. 78, 131).* 1789 cannot for him be explained 
uniquely or even largely in terris of a popular revolt against con- 
temporary economic and social conditions, a final rising against 
the intolerable oppressions of an unjust and hated society, and it 
is as though, aware of orthodox 'anti-feudalism' accounts of the 
Revolution, Bernanos for once concerns himself sufficiently to 
quote his evidence.5 Certainly such a highly favourable picture 
of pre-1789 France accords completely both with his general claims 
for the condition of the nation in the eighteenth century—‘. . . un 
pays tout hérissé de libertés, [. . .] une vaste démocratie . . .' 
(FCR p. 74}-and with his denials of holding to an impossibly 
idealistic traditional order—'. . . [Nullement] une image attendris- 
sante et bucolique de l'ancien régime’ (FCR p. 152). Those influ- 
ences which were harmful to tae ancien régime were long-term in 
their operation: the politically minded Church hierarchy and the 
rationalist spirit, inherited from the Italian (and therefore foreign) 
Renaissance, which penetrated the French bourgeois élites with 
the consequent betrayal of the Christian patrie for the pagan state. 
On the other hand, a large majority of the monarchical élites and 
the whole of the people retained their medieval allegiances until 
1789 (see FCR pp. 121-2, 124) Thus as far as contemporary 
external conditions are concerned, there is little sense in Bernanos’ 
writings of any long-fermented necessity for the revolution of 1789; 
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indeed surprise or, more properly, spontaneity is a basic 
characteristic of the movement. 

In view of this last point it may appear somewhat paradoxical 
that Bernanos is generally consistent in his view of 1789 as being 
a product and in fact a peak of traditional French civilization. If 
sudden, the revolution had been long and deeply prepared: 


... la Révolution de 89 [. . .] a été portée dix siècles dans les 
entrailles de la France . . . (FCR pp. 81-2). 

... le grand mouvement de 89 appartient à la France de l'ancien 
régime, à l'ancienne France, il est réellement sorti de ses 
entrailles . . . (Ames p. 192). 


A worthy product of the French popular monarchy in the line of 
Saint Louis, 1789 is for Bernanos no mere prolongation of the 
ancien régime but a dynamic and magnificent flowering forth of 
the highest traditional ideals, touching all men: 


... non pas l'écroulement, mais l'épanouissement de l'ancienne 
France, éperdue presque jusqu'au délire de confiance en elle- 
méme et de foi dans l'homme. (Lib pp. 36-7). 


Mindful of its medieval origins, this high and joyful idealism 
lies at the heart of Bernanos’ 1789 Revolution. No less than the 
order of chevalerie and the libertarian complexity of ancien régime 
society, it is an example of the historical role of France, striving 
* .. pour assurer Ja défense de l'individu, l'affranchissement 
progressif de la personne humaine! (Lib p. 36). This idea of a 
popular, intensely libertarian movement is a favourite with 
Bernanos which he expands elsewhere: 


.. . les hommes de 89 croyaient sincèrement la France parvenue 
à un si haut degré de culture qu'il ne dépendait plus que de sa 
volonté, de son génie, d'affranchir le genre humain, non seule- 
ment des tyrannies, mais—en un délai plus ou moins court— 
des disciplines sociales elles-mémes, le citoyen n'agissant plus 
que selon la Raison, sans aucune nécessité de contrainte. (FCR 
pp. 129-30). 


The optimistic emphasis on freedom contained here probably 
accounts for an otherwise surprising and certainly non- 
maurrassian, approval of Rousseau, whom the anti-democratic 
Bernanos acknowledges to have been an inspiring god-father of 
1789: for all his mistaken opinions on human nature, Rousseau 
held to an ideal society which was far closer to the medieval 
conception of the kingdom of heaven than to the post-revolutionary 
capitalist world (see FCR pp. 82-3).* 
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Drawing on his intimate knowledge of Péguy’s work, Bernanos 
employs in his Brazilian essays -he term espérance, redolent of all 
that was highest in the Christian Middle Ages, to characterize the 
immense fund of spiritual idealism present in 1789; again and 
again he refers to this early part of the revolutionary movement as 
une explosion d'espérance. It was emphatically not a destructive 
rejection of an oppressive tradition but a fervently positive and 
creative drive: 


Si la Révolution de 89 est devenue tout de suite une des plus 
belles légendes humaines, c’est parce qu’elle a commencé dans 
la foi, l'enthousiasme, qu’ellz n’a pas été une explosion de 
colère, mais celle d'une immense espérance accumulée. (FCR 
pp. 77-8). 
It is in fact in its spiritual character, rather than in its politcal 
or social elements, that the 1789 Revolution is most markedly 
medieval; as in his mid-thirteenth century, Bernanos’ revolutionary 
hope of the late eighteenth is Christian: 


. . . l'expérience de 89 [. . .] était profondément d'inspiration 
religieuse [. . .] elle se serait faite dans le cadre de la chrétienté 
francaise. L'expérience de 89, en effet, tire son principe de notre 
vieux fond chrétien, elle est tout à fait dans la ligne de notre 
tradition médiévale; un homme du treiziéme siécle y efit parfaite- 
ment trouvé sa place [. . .] je dirai que l'expérience de 89 se 
rattache à Saint Louis . . . (Ames p. 438). 
So far is Bernanos from the frequent interpretation of 1789 as 
popular (and/or bourgeois) and anti-Christian that he suggests on 
one occasion that had it not been for its post-Renaissance politi- 
cization the Church itself would have precipitated and been god- 
mother to the Revolution (see FCR p. 83). It therefore comes as 
little surprise to discover other characteristics of the bernanosian 
version of medieval French Christianity occurring, if less fre- 
quently, in the various accounts of the revolution. Thus the spirit 
of childhood (l'esprit d'enfance) so strongly evident in the tradi- 
tional monarchy and Church, in French society of the thirteenth 
century, in the character and career of Joan of Arc, as too in the 
saint-figures of the novels, is ecually of the essence of 1789 (see 
Ames p. 352 and Scandale p. 26). Similarly, as the French Middle 
Ages were the work of the people so le grand mouvement libérateur 
de 1789 is seen to be the product of their irresistible desire for a 
universal freedom, since Bernanos is convinced they were moved 
by that spirit of freedom guaranteed them throughout lancienne 
France (see Ames p. 108).” 
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Bernanos nowhere attempts a consecutive account of the various 
events and stages of the 1789 Revolution. Rather he is almost 
exclusively concerned to affirm the movement’s essential ideals, and 
the few references to specific, politically or socially significant 
happenings serve only to emphasize this bias. The date of the 
storming of the Bastille appears predominantly as a symbol of 
the total, traditional personality of the revolution: ‘. . . le quatorze 
juillet n'est pas seulement une date historique, il est un signe, un 
symbole, une espérance . . .' (Ames p. 349). Grand as this is, the 
highest point of 1789, exhibiting the very soul of the movement, 
was reached during ‘. . . cette nuit folle et sublime [. . .] cette nuit 
révolutionnaire unique d’un été comme on n’en verra jamais plus, 
cette nuit du 4 août 1789 . . . (LCV pp. 231, 228). Bernanos 
typically opts for the lofty, symbolic interpretation rather than for 
an account of the events more strictly historical consequences; 
clearly in the medieval libertarian tradition, the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man is variously evoked in elevated tones: 


. nous proclamions les Droits de l'Homme et l’avènement 
d'une civilisation de liberté, d'égalité et de fraternité . . . 
... un cri de foi dans l'homme, dans la fraternité de l'homme 
pour l'homme . . . (Lib pp. 98, 158). 


Glorious though this night was in its self-denying drive towards 
a late realization of medieval ideals, it was—tragically, in Bernanos' 
estimation—ephemeral, the degradation towards 1793 beginning 
immediately after. In this respect the Fourth of August was repre- 
sentative of the net result of the 1789 Revolution: Bernanos is 
severely realistic in his frequent observation that the fine union-in- 
freedom of that time was quickly dispersed to leave but few 
lasting, concrete effects. While it looked back to medieval origins 
le grand mouvement de 89 was at the same time the product of an 
alert and fearful presentiment of the approaching overthrow of 
old ways and values.” And not without reason: the modern 
revolution of 1793 was very largely responsible for the abortion 
(the word is Bernanos’) of its predecessor. Nevertheless some 
intangible memory remains which, even in the present age of the 
established totalitarian state, retains a strong grip on men's con- 
sciences. Saddened and often enraged by 1793 though he might bs, 
Bernanos is never less than fervently convinced of the possibility 
and, indeed, of the necessity of resuming the earlier movement 
and recalls from time to time the rallying cry to this end of tke 
legitimist pretender Mgr le Comte de Chambord. His inex- 
tinguishable faith in a twentieth century revolution of the tradi- 
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tional spirit of France reached a pitch of sometimes desperate 
intensity by 1945, and was more than once expressed in aggressive 
fashion: 'N'importe! La Révolution de 89 peut être reprise; d'une 
manière ou d'une autre, elle le sera... (LCV p. 232). 

From Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la lune (begun in May 1936) 
onwards Bernanos invariably considers the French Revolution to 
be made up of two "halves"—1789 and 1793— which are as 
spiritually antithetical as they are historically distinct. An article 
first published in July 1944, Le Révolution frangaise et l'Argent, 
expresses this opposition in a series of concise phrases: 


L'expérience de 89, en effet, tire son principe de notre vieux 
fond chrétien, elle est tout à fait dans la ligne de notre tradition 
médiévale; [. . .] L'expérience de 93, au contraire, tire son 
principe d'une tradition tout opposée: celle des légistes du 
quinziéme siécle et de la Renaissance, d'esprit romain. [. . .] je 
dirai que l'expérience de 89 se rattache à Saint Louis, 
l'expérience de 93 à Philippe le Bel. [. . .] 89, c'est Péguy, 93, 
c'est Maurras ou Lénine . . . (Ames p. 438). 


This quotation makes apparent, at least in concentrated evocation, 
the lineage of the two revolutions: the medieval fidelity of 1789 
and the anti-Christian, non-French rationalism of 1793. 

In the course of the same article Bernanos goes to quite excep- 
tional lengths to describe in detail the political and economic 
history of the transition from 89 to 93. What is manifest above 
all in this account is the author’s desire to avoid placing responsi- 
bility on either the French peuple or the monarchy. The former 
were the suffering victims of the vast contemporary expansion of 
English textile production while Louis XVI was torn between 
giving financial support to 200,C00 spinning workers and fighting 
the unscrupulous monopolistic financiers. The economic power 
of these last named finally broke the king—a claim supported by 
Bernanos by means of references to Rivarol and Mathiez. In the 
eyes of Bernanos both the English manufacturers and the banking 
and property interests of the French bourgeoisie were less 
responsible for destroying the idealistic thrust of 1789 than what 
he calls *. . . l'Internationale de l'argent, l'Internationale des 
banques .. .' (Ames p. 439).% With Necker as their political instru- 
ment these financiers were, to an almost caricatural degree, far 
removed from the interests of the French medieval tradition: they 
were capitalists, almost all Swiss, and Protestant. This nationally 
and historically alien character 5f 1793 should be born in mind 
when attempting to assess Bernanos' strong criticism of the French 
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bourgeois nature of the revolution. Elsewhere, and more evoca- 
tively, the total contrast between 89 and 93 is most heavily 
stressed, both in terms of a tragic denial of traditional France: 


. . . dans ce court espace de temps qui va des fêtes de la 
Fédération au 9 Thermidor, en passant par la mort des 
Girondins, on pourrait écrire que les expériences et les espérances 
de plusieurs siècles coulèrent à pic... (FCR pp. 127-8). 


and because of the consequent totalitarian world: 


.. . la Révolution réaliste et nationaliste qui [. . .] renoue avec 
labsolutisme d'Etat des légistes italiens ou espagnols, la 
tradition centralisatrice et unitaire, pour aboutir logiquement au 
régime napoléonien, aux premiéres grandes guerres économiques 
[. . .] à l'égalité absolue, c'est-à-dire à l'impuissance absolue des 
citoyens devant la Loi—la loi de l'Etat-——rendant ainsi possible 
l'avénement des systèmes totalitaıres . . . (FCR pp. 73-4). 


Before embarking on a more detailed examination of the 1793 
Revolution, it should be noted that Bernanos' views here, as on 
other periods of history, do not for the most part depend on any- 
thing resembling mature or disinterested study; indeed he admits 
that his basic attitude towards the question is born of personal 
experience: 


J'ai été élevé dans l'horreur de la Révolution de 1793, et de ce 
régime des suspects dont Robespierre nous a laissé l'effroyante 
formule: ‘Il n'y a pas d'innocents parmi les aristocrates'. (SAGB 
No. 47 p. 10). 


Such education, according to Bernanos, was common among 
Catholics of his generation, who were invariably encouraged to 
see in 1793 a terrible symbol of violence and injustice (see NAFr 
pp. 217-8). It would seem that one product of this intensely sub- 
jective and passionate conviction is the sometimes lurid termin- 
ology employed in connection with this part of the Revolution, 
from the earliest to the latest non-fictional writing: he refers, in 
La Grande Peur des bien-pensants (published in 1931), to ‘. . . 
[les] grandes orgies révolutionnaires de 1793 . . .' (Peur p. 68) 
while in his last long essay he could still evoke the Directory in 
terms of pourriture (see FCR p. 128). 

In an article of April 1942 Bernanos writes that the fine failure 
of 1789 was due to three forces, all presumably to be found in 
the quickly dominant movement of four years later: ‘. . . l'intrigue 
étrangère, la corruption des politiciens, et la bêtise des émigrés 
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... (Ames p. 215). The first g-oup may be taken to refer to the 
powerful foreign banking interests already mentioned; the third 
group is unusual in Bernanos, znd nowhere else finds mention in 
his references to 1793." The remaining political group, together 
with similar economic interests within France, may be taken to 
indicate the most prominent element in Bernanos' 1793 Revolution, 
the bourgeoisie. Within four years the national and popular move- 
ment had been so severely distorted and curtailed that it no longer 
embodied the values of tradtional France but the exclusive 
interests of a single class *. . . de populaire, la Révolution était 
devenue bourgeoise . . .' (Saviez p. 366). The ideals and priorities 
of 1789 were thereby reversed: 1793 was utterly hostile to the 
people, ejecting them against their will from l’ancienne France and 
holding out to them only the hollow promise of a superior modern 
world: 


Ne croyez pas qu'il [le peup.e] ait quitté sa maison! Même les 
pions vous diront qu’en 1789 il ne songeait nullement à changer 
de domicile; c’est la Bourgeoisie qui l'a poussé dehors, voila 
tout, en lui promettant une maison neuve—cette Cité Bourgeoise, 
où d'ailleurs il n’a jamais pu se faire un vrai gîte . . . (Angl. p. 


96). 


This selfish narrowness of the 1793 Revolution is invariably seen 
by Bernanos as a grotesque betrayal of immeasurable proportions; 
from the heights of ‘. . . la grande Révolution des droits de 
l'homme . . ? (Ames p. 215) four years brought a degradation to 
the level of a mere economic and class dominance, to ‘. . . la 
révolution de la bourgeoisie, le révolution capitaliste et nationaliste 
de 1793... (LCV p. 231). The sin of the bourgeois classes only 
increases when considered in the perspective of French history; 
their success has to be seen as an overthrow of traditional society, 
a denial of France's historical vocation and a rejection of la patrie. 

In view of Bernanos' obvious disgust and horror at the 1793 
Revolution it is particularly regrettable that he should have pre- 
ferred to make very few rezerences to the development of the 
bourgeois classes in France during the two centuries which preced- 
ed the terrible event. There is often in his writings the sense of being 
almost assailed by a section of the French population which, in 
collaboration with its despicable allies throughout western Europe, 
is well capable of squashing the magnificent but fragile work of 
1789. Yet, with the exception of references to the Renaissance's 
rationalist bequests to France and to the demoralizing influence 
of the Encyclopédie, virtually nothing is to be learned of the rise 
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of these classes. There is no attempt by Bernanos to describe, still 
less to assess and criticize, their social and economic status, or 
the evolution of their political aspirations. It would seem that he 
is so intent on evoking the medieval character of ancien régime 
France that developments in society beyond the monarchy and 
le peuple are either ignored or even silently dismissed as being 
possible only in Italy, Germany or England. The medieval and 
popular movement of 1789 is much more comprehensible in 
Bernanos’ work since ıt appears as a prepared, smooth outworking 
of the character of traditional France, while the exclusively 
bourgeois 1793 is abrupt and unnatural, anti-historical, and 
difficult to appreciate because so foreign to what the author would 
have the reader believe is eternally French. 

Rather than describe the evolution of the bourgeoisie in France, 
Bernanos prefers as for his treatment of its idealistic predecessor 
to write about the essential spirit of 1793, and turns for this to 
examples which, significantly, are both in the distant past and 
foreign to France. As 1789 had its spiritual origins in thirteenth 
century France, so 1793 was a product of the Renaissance, itself 
influenced by imperial and pagan Rome; the intellectual élites 
behind the revolt of 93 are witheringly compared, in their 
wretchedly ambiguous relations with the rest of the French 
bourgeoisie, to the freedmen of Ancient Rome (see Ames p. 387). 
The centralization schemes of Napoleon—anathema to the tradi- 
tional French complex of local privileges and responsibilities—are 
for Bernanos a direct result of 1793 and surpass even totalitarian 
Rome in their hostility to freedom: 


Quelques années aprés 1789, n’a-t-on pas vu cette bourgeoisie 
collaborer, avec Napoléon, à la plus furieuse tentative de 
centralisation qu'on ait vue depuis le temps lointain des Antonin 
et des Sévère? (Saviez p. 366). 


This modern, bourgeois nation had of course no concern for le 
peuple, who had assumed the most important and constructive role 
in both medieval and ancien régime France. In contrast to the 
participants of 1789 who responded to the virtually instinctive 
necessity of the divine national vocation, the men of 1793 were 
self-interested, limitedly rational creatures indulging in legalistic 
exercises; ‘. . . les notaires, huissiers, avocats qui ont fait la 
révolution de 1793 . . ? confined their attentions solely to the 
erection of a non-moral, exclusively institutional state (see Cimet 
pp. 50-1). 

At bottom, such a state was merely an instrument designed to 
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further the ambitions of the bourgeoisie responsible for its estab- 
lishment; these being narrowly economic and political, an evil and 
totalitarian régime is the outcome. Bernanos talks variously of the 
Robespierres and the Dantons of the revolt as tyrant kings who 
oppressed the working masses of the population, and of the all too 
rapid betrayal of 1789 by '. . . les sauvages totalitaires de la 
Convention nationale . . .' (sze Lib pp. 36-7) This modern, 
unprincipled dictatorship did not even have to be exercised in a 
spectacularly violent fashion: the putting down of the Christian 
peuple was rather a matter oi smooth, cold-blooded efficiency. 
Especially to anyone with a knowledge of the depth of his ultimate 
hostility towards Franco during the mid-thirties it is indicative of 
Bernanos’ opinion of 1793 that he describes the policy of 
Robespierre within a context of the Terror in the Spanish Civil 
War: 


Maximilien Robespierre était un bourgeois trés comme il faut, 
déiste et moraliste. Soyez sûr qu’il aurait préféré la collaboration 
de bourgeois tels que lui à celle des sinistres carmagnoles 
déchaînées par Danton. S'il avait disposé d'une armée disciplinée, 
d'une police intacte, d'une magistrature régulière, d’un clergé 
docile, d'une administration laborieuse, il eût tué autant de 
monde, il eût tué même beaucoup plus de monde, sans que le 
service des diligences, des postes ou de la voirie en ait souffert 
... (Cimet p. 122). 


Robespierre's morally and spir:tually disastrous world held for an 
ideal the elimination of such mechanical imperfections. Untram- 
melled efficiency is the hallmarx of the bernanosian modern world. 
It was with complete justification that the revolution of 1789 
was jealously sensitive of France's medieval heritage in face of 
the future; Bernanos emphasizes heavily the fact that 1793 held 
in embryo the modern totalitarian world to come—a world 
established at the expense of the ancient values of le peuple: 


Nous sommes un peuple ce paysans [. . .] L'avénement de 
l'Ordre Capitaliste, la dictature de l'économique, a été pour 
nous un coup très rude... . (Angl. p. 88). 


Avoiding almost completely any prolonged account of the actual 

events of 1793, Bernanos much prefers to dwell on its terrible 
consequences, all of which centre on the introduction of this new 
world. He affirms, in broad political terms, the destruction of 
the libertarian French society 5y means of the second ‘half of the 
Revolution and its replacement by the modern, totalitarian state: 
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Notre révolution de 1793 [. . .] a créé l'Etat moderne ou du 
moins a marqué la première étape, l'étape décisive de sa 
prodigieuse ascension. Elle a mis brutalement fin 4 Ja vieille 
rivalité des rois et des parlements, de l’administration centrale 
et des provinces, des fonctionnaires et des juges, elle a fait du 
juge un fonctionnaire. En supprimant la coutume, elle a mis la 
loi au service de l'Etat [. . .] cette formidable victoire de la 
communauté sur le citoyen . . . (Ames p. 107). 


If Robespierre typifies the men of 1793, all of them have spiritual 
progeny in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, namely ‘. . . les 
chefs d'Etats totalitaires et leurs complices . . .' (Ames p. 438). The 
links between 1793 and nineteenth century France are many, firm 
and stunningly direct: only one century was necessary to ruin 
completely traditional France, *. . . la plus riche, la plus peuplée, la 
plus cultivée, la plus renommée, la plus enviée de toutes les 
nations . . > (FCR p. 129). There is a literally satanic logic behind 
the seemingly irreversible progress from Renaissance légistes, 
ihrough 1793, to napoleonic unification and centralization, to 
nineteenth century economic wars, and finally to the modern 
doctrine of absolute equality within a totalitarian system. The 
very speed with which the omnipotent modern state emerges and 
develops not infrequently fascinates Bernanos: a mere 150 years 
separate the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Nazism, the 
protection of individual freedom and the total absorption of the 
individual by the state. Robespierre and Danton irresistibly call 
to mind Hitler and Goering. 


Without detracting from the value of the inspiration taken from 
Péguy for his critique of the modern world, it is arguable that such 
forceful influences as those of Péguy and Michelet—in particular 
that of the latter—diminish the power to convince of Bernanos' 
account of the French Revolution. Leaving aside the too simple 
division of French society into a few, undistinguished classes—a 
division any social historian of the present day would doubtless 
reject out of hand, but which Bernanos maintains throughout his 
work whether dealing with medieval or modern France—the 
marked duality of his version of the Revolution appears to be 
excessive and impossibly firm. It is indeed a pity that so little 
textual evidence is available on Bernanos' views of the Revolution 
before 1930; as it is, the single major change in his position— 
from what might be called the Drumont-Action Française stance 
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to a mystique-inspired péguyian perspective—serves only to 
accentuate the impression of a questionable constancy of opinion. 
This is also due in part to the fact that Bernanos’ borrowing from 
Michelet is not supported by more orthodox historical evidence. In 
spite of his liking for a romantic mythology of le peuple, Michelet’s 
division of the Revolution is seen much more as a conclusion to 
which examination has led both writer and reader, or at least as a 
possible interpretation which is consistent within a greater whole. 
In Bernanos, however, the idea behind $9 and 93 is supported 
neither by any prolonged account of the evolution of the 
bourgeoisie during the eighteenth century, nor for the most part 
by any description of the events of the revolutionary period itself. 
The result appears too often to be a disjointed series of clipped 
affirmations and the basic distinction seems, in consequence, to be 
arbitrary and unacceptably subjective since almost suddenly 
imposed. It is almost as though Bernanos is so intent on conveying 
the qualitative characteristics of the Revolution that he neglects, 
or disdains, any consistent substantiation of his claims. Yet the 
matter is vital for Bernanos, on the one hand because modern 
civilization is the direct product of the spirit and men of 1793, 
and on the other because his hope in the spiritual revolution 
needed to restore France and Europe came to lie, increasingly after 
the surrender of 1940, in a national revolutionary vocation (what 
Péguy calls la mystique révolutionnaire) of which the popular 
espérance of 1789 was the most prominent recent expression. The 
Revolution's importance for the ideas and arguments of his non- 
fictional polemics is therefore fundamental, while both much of 
the social and polemical material found in the novels and, more 
significantly, the characterization and destinies of his fictional 
heroes are almost invariably to be traced in one way or another 
to the values of that period. 


NOTES 


1A first volume has just (April 1972) been published: Essais et écrits de 
combat, Paris, Gallimard: Bibliothèque de la Pléfade, 1972, Volume Two 
IS in course of preparation. 

t Combat pour [a vérité. Correspondance, (Recueillie par Albert Béguin. 
Choisie et présentée par Jean Murray, O.P.), 2 vols, Paris, Plon, 1971. 
?!For a discussion of what work has appeared on the non-fiction of 
Bernanos, see A R Clark: Bernanos polémique et politique. A biblıo- 
graphical essay, Journal of European Studies, London, Vol. 1, No. 1, March 
1971, pp. 69-80. 

‘Unfortunately Bernanos’ Correspondance sheds very little new light on 
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the Revolution. Of 892 letters a mere 8 contain any reference to Péguy; 
most of these references are of the slightest kind while only 1 (to Mme 
Romain Rolland, 6 July 1946) reveals a more developed opinion of Péguy 
—that of his being the last truly heroic Catholic in face of the looming 
modern world. There is no mention of Michelet, or of any other historian 
of the Revolution. A single reference to 1793 (letter to Temps Présent, 
July 1939) had previously appeared in SAGB No. 47, and is incorporated 
in the present essay. 

For a general account of Bernanos’ presentation of the revolutionary 
period in his only play Dialogues des Carmélites, see Eithne M. O'Sharkey: 
Fact mto Poetic Fiction: Bernanos ‘Dialogues des Carmélites, Studies, 
Dublin, LVII, No. 225, Spring 1968, pp. 67-77. 

t The following abbreviations have been employed throughout: Ames: Le 
Chemin de la Croix-des-Ames, Paris, Gallimard, 1948; Angl Lettre aua 
Anglais, Paris, Gallimard, 1946; Cimet: Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la 
lune, Paris, Plon, 1938: FCR: La France contre les robots, Paris, Laffont, 
1947; LCV: Le Lendemnam, c'est vous!, Paris, Plon, 1969; Lib: La 
Liberté, pour quoi faire?, Paris, Gallimard, 1953; NAFr. Nous autres, 
Frangais, Pans, Gallimard, 1939; Peur: La Grande Peur des bien-pensants, 
Paris, Grasset, 1931, SAGB: Bulletin de la Saciété des Amis de Georges 
Bernanos, Paris, 1949—(now discontinued); Saviez: Français, si vous saviez 

. . , Paris, Gallimard, 1961; Scandale: Scandale de la vérité, Paris. 
Gallimard, 1939. 

5 References to Rivarol, Taine and Mathiez (see Ames p. 440) are probably 
to be taken as further examples of the durable influence of the Action 
Francaise, some of whose members (Maurras and Bainville) not infrequently 
quoted them in the party newspaper (I am indebted for his initial sug- 
gestion on this point to M Michel Dard.) 

7 By the same token it seems probable that, until the break with Maurras 
and his resignation from Le Figaro in late 1932, Bernanos was content (if 
only on this question) to adopt the orthodox Action Frangaise line of 
hostility towards the Revolution ín roto, Jn doing so he was also echoing 
sentiments common among contemporary anti-republican writers and 
journalists—and not only those of Réaction with whom Bernanos had 
collaborated for a while in 1930 See J-L. Loubet del Bayle: Les Non- 
Conformistes des années 30. Une tentative de renouvellement de la pensée 
politique francaise, Paris, Editions du Seuil. 1969, pp 206-10 

8 See Max Milner: Georges Bernanos, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1967. 
p. 34. 

? Letter to the present writer, 12 February 1970 

V Histoire de France, Paris, J. Rouff, no date, vol. 1, p 311. 

Tl Or possibly from Péguy, who also took much from Michelet ne 
these two monarchs; see his Note conjointe sur M. Descartes... 
Oeuvres en Prose 1909-14, Pans, Gallimard: Bibliothéque de la Plétade, 
1957, pp. 1377-9 

I Paris, Gallimard: Bibliothèque de la Pléíade, 1939, vol. 1, p. 7. A similar 
idea is to be found in Le Peuple: * . la Révolution était la tardive, mais 
juste et nécessaire manifestation du génie de ce peuple . . ” (Lausanne, 
Editions La Concorde, 1945, pp. 271-2). 

18 Op. cit. p. 8. Cf. Le Peuple: * ., le génie pacifique et vraiment humain 
de 89, quand la France offrit à tous et de si bon coeur la liberté, la paix .. .’ 
(op. cit, p. 283} 
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H Op. cit, p. 2. 
Ibid... . 
16 See ibid., pp. 3-5. 
" Note conjointe st! M Descartes . .., op. cit, pp. 1378-9. See also p. 1373, 
5 See M Béguin’s article Bernanos et Péguy, Feuillers de l'Amitié Charles 
Péguy, No 3, Feb. 1949, pp. 2-4 Three out of four references to Péguy 
in Volume One of the Correspondance are dated 1927 (Combat pour la 
vérité, t. T, pp. 307, 310 and 313) and sugges: that, even before Peur, 
Bernanos had at least a general awareness of the significance of Péguy's 
work and that he was in broad agreement with it. More detailed evidence 
is needed however, if Béguin's suggestion is to de revised. 
19 Notre Jeunesse, Paris, Gallimard. Collection Idées, 1969, pp. 34-5. 
9 Ibid., p. 43. 
4 Ibid., pp. 31, 44. 
X Ibid., p. 153; see Scandale p 53. 
3 Notre Jeunesse, op. cit., p. 104. 
# These relatively substantiated accounts must lessen the force of some 
sweeping dismissals of Bernanos’ opinions on grounds of sentimental 
nostalgia. See G Bonneville: Prophètes et témoins de l'Europe, Leiden, 
A. W. Sythoff. 1961 and P -H. Simon: Témoins de l'Homme, Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1951. The ideals which Bernanos claims undergirded 1789 are at 
least possible, and also consistent with his version of France during the 
Middle Ages and ancien régime. 
2 Not, however, that grand affirmations on the question are quite absent, 
for example: 
Encore une fois, le Français du XVIIIe sièc'e n'est pas un chien qui 
brise sa chaine, un mouton devenu enragé, mais un homme fier du 
travail de ses aieux, conscient de la grandeur de son histoire. et qui se 
croit au seuil d'une civilisation nouvelle, [. . .] un Age d'or (FCR p. 79). 
*5 Nor does Bernanos’ praise of Rousseau appear to be based merely on 
some vague and possibly sentimental half-idea; unusually, he refers on 
another occasion to a particular work: 
Le Contrat social de Rousseau exprime trés bien le sentiment, ou du 
moins le complexe de sentiments exaltés qui a jeté l'Ancien Régime dans 
la Révolution, non pas dans le gouffre oü i] devait s'engloutir, mais 
comme à la cime de sa plus haute espérance. (Saviez p. 224) 
@ Nevertheless the popular nature of the 1789 Revolution is stressed sub- 
stantially less than is the peculiarly bourgeois character of 1793: 1789 is 
rather national and broadly humanitarian, and Bernanos would clearly 
prefer to avoid any suggestion that it was a class phenomenon. It is in so 
far as it was betrayed by the bourgeoisie of 1793 that the earlier revolution 
is described as a movement of le peuple (see, for example. Angl pp. 95-6) 
2 See Lib p 37. Interestingly enough this intuition of Bernanos that the 
Revolution was, initially and in part, an anticipatory rising against the 
new, capitalist world and not. as the more classical interpretation would 
have it, a progressive rejection of a still feudal society has subsequently 
been reinforced by Professor A. Cobban In the Conclusion to his lectures 
on The Social Interpretation of the French Revolution, C.U P, 1968, he 
writes ° 
the grievances of the lower and therefore more dissatisfied elements 
in town and country were not so much against the survival of an old 
feudal order of society as against the coming of a newer capitalist one, 
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[. ] the revolution was to an important extent one against and not for 
the rising forces of capitalism. (pp 167, 168; original italics). 
2 The choice of phrase is particularly apt in view of Bernanos’ assertion 
of the fundamental economic identity of modern states, whether capitalist 
or socialist. 
# It is, possibly, a casual reflection of his reading at the time Bernanos 
had few books at any one period and in his jsolated Brazilian homestead 
of La Croix-des-Ames where the article containing this reference was 
written the infrequent arrival of new books or newspapers may be thought 
to have exerted unusually marked influence 
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Die Wahlverwandtschaften was originally intended as one of the 
Novellen for Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. The first mention 
we have of it is in connexion with “Der Mann von fünfzig Jahren” 
on 11 April 1808 (Tagebuch). We have no knowledge of the first 
version, dictated by Goethe in June and July of 1808, except that 
it was most likely divided into 18 chapters as opposed to the 36 
chapters of the final version. It seems reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that this first version stands between the originally intended 
Novelle form and the present novel form, which we owe to the 
revision and reworking of the 1808 version in the period from 
the end of April to the beginning of October of the following 
year. Hans H. Wolff has attempted to reconstruct the lost first 
version (which he calls both Novelle and novel) on the basis of 
internal evidence. His argument is the following: 


Wenn aber die beiden Fassungen in ihren Grundlinien mitein- 
ander verwandt waren und sich die Umgestaltung hauptsächlich 
durch Erweiterungen vollzog, dann müßte es möglich sein, durch 
sorgfältige Prüfung des Textes dıe 1809 entstandenen Partien 
des Werkes von den im Vorjahre entstandenen abzusondern.’ 


The result that Wolff arrives at—in its essentials—is that it is 
possible to reconstruct the 18 chapters of the original version by 
joining pt. I, ch. 17 to II, 15, that is by excluding the intervening 
chapters. 


Die wichtigste Folge der Auslassung besteht darin, daß der 
Roman jetzt von selbst auf einen Teil zusammenschrumpft, und 
zwar nicht nur der Zahl der Kapitel, sondern auch der Handlung 
nach: 

Eduards Kriegszug, durch den ein Stillstand von mehreren 
Monaten, genauer von Herbst bis zum Anfang des nächsten 
Sommers, bewirkt wird, entfällt und der ganze Roman spielt 
sich jetzt ohne Unterbrechung im Laufe eines einzigen Sommers 
ab, womit die Zerlegung in zwei Teile von selbst hinfällig wird.! 


Our interest is not Wolff's but rather the reverse, the implica- 
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tions of the structural alteration involved in the step from the first 
to the final version, i.e. the additions of 1809 and the resultant 
division of the novel into two parts, along with the extension of 
the action over two years instead of one. For if Wolff's thesis is 
correct, it indicates that Goethe turned in the process of reworking 
the 1808 version, that is to say in the process of transforming it 
from a Novelle into a novel (the chapters Wolff attributes to the 
1809 version decisively change the dimensions of the work to those 
of a novel), to the model of his own first novel, Werther. Against 
the objection that Wolff’s thesis is necessarily supposition, that the 
time structure of the final version may well have formed part of 
the original conception we would reply that this does not affect 
our main proposition, that the source of the time structure of Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften is to be found in Werther. 

The thematic and formal relationship of these two novels is 
evident. Their closed (tragic) structure and their unity of time and 
action place them in sharp contrast to the expansive open (optimis- 
tic) structure of the Lehr- and Wanderjahre. In particular Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften is distinguished in its finality from the open- 
ended Novellen of the Wanderiahre. Above all we must note the 
striking parallels in the time structure of the two novels: in both 
the action extends over a similar period of time, from the spring 
of the first year to the winter or autumn of the second year, the 
division of this period of time between the two parts reveals in 
each case the same pattern, and in both the symbolism of the 
seasons—the progression from spring to winter/autumn—is placed 
in counterpoint to the actual duration and development of 
the action. 

Let us examine this first in Werther. 

Werther is divided into two parts; part one covers the period 
4 May to 10 September 1771, part two 20 October 1771 to Christ- 
mas 1772. The novel begins in May and ends in December. The 
symbolism of the seasons is evident, but at the same time it tends 
to obscure the fact that the overall progression from spring to 
winter is embedded in a time sequence of some 20 months, that 
it is in fact spread over two years. Goethe can achieve this impres. 
sion of unity of time against the real duality of time by making 
the period of Werther's absence one year. Werther leaves Lotte on 
September 10 of the first year and the first mention that he is with 
her again is September 5 of the following year. The two yeers 
thus fall into one. At the same time, however, by extending the 
action over two years Goethe can make effective play with the 
objective (tragic-ironic) dialectic of repetition and the subjective 
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(pathetic) consciousness of the identity and non-identity of 
recurrenice. 
To take two examples of significant parallels. 

Firstly, May: The novel starts in May, the ‘new’ beginning: ‘Wie 
froh bin ich, daf ich weg bin!’—sentiments which stand in direct 
contrast to the end of part one, but which gain their full resonance 
only when placed in relation to Werther’s feelings in the May of 
the following year, when he returns to his beginnings: 


Wie anders! Damals sehnte ich mich in glücklicher Unwissenheit 
hinaus in die unbekannte Welt, . . . Jetzt komme ich zurück aus 
der weiten Welt— 


“Wie anders !'—the pathetic, nostalgic comparison of then and now 
is food for Werther's feeling heart: 


An der sroßen Linde, die eine Viertelstunde vor der Stadt... 
steht, ließ ich halten, stieg aus... . um zu Fuße jede Erinnerung 
ganz neu, lebhaft, nach meinem Herzen zu kosten. (9 May 1772). 


This clinging to the past, this inability to renounce the senti- 
mental attachment to his memories is the key to Werther's 'regres- 
sive’ character and inevitable downfall and suffering and it is spelt 
out already in ironic anticipation in the opening letter of the novel: 


Ich will, lieber Freund, ich verspreche dir's, ich will mich 
bessern, will nicht mehr ein bifichen Übel, das uns das Schicksal 
vorlegt, wiederküuen, wie ich's immer getan habe; ich will das 
Gegenwärtige geniefen, und das Vergangene soll mir vergangen 
sein. 
Secondly, August: in the progression from spring to winter, August 
is both highpoint and turning point. How is this reflected over 
the two years? The letter of August 12 of the first year brings 
Werthers defence of suicide m argument with Albert, and it is 
followed by the letter of 18 August, the negation of the hymn of 
10 May: 'mir untergrübt das Herz die verzehrende Kraft, die in 
dem All der Natur verborgen liegt, . . . Ich sehe nichts, als ein 
ewig verschlingendes Ungeheuer.’ In August of the second year 
Werther dreams not of his own death but Albert's and again he 
is overwhelmed by the contrast of then and now: 


Wenn ich zum Tor hinausgehe, den Weg, den ich zum ersten 
Mal fuhr, Lotten zum Tarze zu holen, wie war das so ganz 
anders! Alles, alles ist voriibergegangen! (21 August 1772). 
And in this case the return and contrast is all the more significant 
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because it underlines the tragic situation of Werther, who cannot 
forget the past and must return to it—the confession of his failure 
to escape his fatal passion—only to realise that this return is 
impossible, that time cannot be turned back, and so now in the 
letter of September 4 he writes: “Wie die Natur sich zum Herbste 
neigt, wird es Herbst in mir und um mich her’. This taking up 
of the sequence from the spring and summer of the first year io 
join it to the autumn and winter of the second year, the resump- 
tion across the year of absence, places Werther’s life and the 
seasons in the perspective of the one line of development while 
allowing the tension and pathos of the confrontation of past and 
present, memory and reality which lies at the heart of the hero’s 
character (cf. opening letter). The time structure of the novel is 
thus built around the absence of Werther which stretches over 
twelve months. The splitting of the love relationship into two 
years (June-Sept. 1771, Sept.-Dec. 1772) expresses the tragic nature 
of this love, which is cut off in summer and finds its only fulfil- 
ment in death. The tragic irony of this ‘voluntary’ separation and 
of this ‘reunion’ (Goethe’s variation of the basic pattern of the 
love story), which is played out against the illusion of the one year 
and the reality of the two years, is even more evident in Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften and here too the decisive structural element 
is the absence of Eduard. 

The establishment of the time structure in Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften is not so straightforward as with the letter novel Werther, 
but sufficient indications are given to make the overall structure 
clear. Part one is spring and summer of the first year, part two 
summer of the first year to the autumn of the following year, a 
division which repeats that of Werther and similarly is determined 
by the separation of the lovers. The novel begins in April, Ottilie 
arrives in late spring (I, 6). In II, 9, exactly a year since her arrival, 
we are told ‘Der Frühling war gekommen, spüter, aber auch rascher 
... Eduard leaves after Ottilie's birthday which falls “mitten im 
Sommer’, as is indicated by the date of the planting of the Platanen 
(I, 3). The close symbolic parallels between the celebration of her 
birthday (I, 15) and Eduard's return and fateful encounter with 
Ottilie (II, 13) (the rescue of the boy from drowning and the death 
of the child, the major role of the Platanen, planted the day and 
year of Ottilie's birth) suggest that he returns at the time of 
Ottilie's birthday, i.e. that he has been absent for twelve months. 
Goethe does not make this explicit, but as the birthdays (and their 
ill-fated celebrations) play a central role in the time structure of 
the novel and mark the stages of the action it is a reasonable 
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assumption. It is at least clear that Eduard leaves in summer and 
returns the following summer. This gives the following time schema: 


> 


a. Mise-en-scéne and introduction of the chemical ‘Gleichnis 
(L 1 to I, 5) 


b. Ottilie's arrival to her birtaday (I, 6 to I, 15, late spring to 
midsummer) 


c. Ottilie’s birthday to the eve of Eduard’s birthday (I, 15 to 
II, 3, midsummer to autumn) 


d. Eduard's birthday to the anniversary of Ottilie's arrival (II, 
3 to U, 9, winter) 


e. anniversary of Ottilie’s arrival to her birthday (?) and 
Eduard's return (II, 9 to II, 13, spring to midsummer) 


f. Ottilie's birthday to the eve of Eduard's birthday, which 
takes us from the fateful meeting and renewed separation- 
to the final reunion (II, 13 to JI, 18, midsummer to autumn). 


Like Lotte and Werther, Ottilie and Eduard are together for 
some six months. The period cf Eduard's absence divides this 
period into two, spring and summer of the first year, summer and 
autumn of the second, thereby giving the ironic-tragic contrast of 
b and e, c and f. Eduard and Ottilie are together in b, it is the 
spring and summer of their love which is cut off at its height, in e 
they are separated. In c, the summer and autumn of the first year, 
the period (between their birthdays) which should mark the fulfil- 
ment of their love, they are apart, while in f they are reunited and 
immediately parted to come together in autamn in death. 

The one period of the action which falls outside the pattern of 
recurrence, standing between the spring, summer and autumn of 
the first and second years, is that between Eduard's birthday and 
the anniversary of Ottilie's arriva. (d). This period, the winter, is 
the still centre of the novel in which Ottilie becomes the focus of 
attention and emerges as "die eigentlich intendierte Gestalt", the 
period in which her decision to renounce Eduard grows to fruition, 
to open like a flower in the spring sunshine: 


Unter diesem klaren Himmel, bei diesem hellen Sonnenschein 
ward es ihr auf einmal klar, daß ihre Liebe, um sich zu 
vollenden, völlig uneigennützig werden müsse; . . . (II, 9) 
Ottilie’s resolve, her moral metamorphosis— Alles Vollkom- 
mene in seiner Art muf) über seine Art hinausgehen, es muf) etwas 
anderes, Unvergleichbares werden' (IL, 9)—is thus integrated into 
the structure of the seasons at the same time as it transcends it. 
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Ottilie’s symbolic sphere is the garden, where “Vergängliches und 
Dauerndes ineinandergreift’, but also the chapel, whose restoration 
in the autumn of the first year is celebrated by its decoration with 
flowers, ‘welche Himmel und Erde gleichsam zusammenknüpfen 
sollten’ ((I, 3). The autumn flowers are the thematic link between 
garden and chapel. In turn, as the symbol of the climax of the 
yearly cycle, they link the first and second years: 


Es war der Abend vor Eduard’s Geburtstag . . . Wie sollte nicht 
alles zu diesem Feste geschmückt sein. Aber nunmehr stand der 
ganze herbstliche Blumenreichtum ungepflückt. (II, 3) 


The sunflowers and asters (‘ein Sternenhimmel über die Erde’, IT, 
9) can serve only ‘einen Ort auszuschmücken, der . .. nur zu einer 
gemeinsamen Grabstatte geeignet schien' (II, 3). The first autumn 
thus points to the second and the second back to the first. 


Der Schmuck an Früchten und Blumen, der dieser Zeit eigen 
ist, ließ glauben, als wenn es der Herbst jenes ersten Frühlings 
wäre: die Zwischenzeit war ins Vergessen gefallen. So rückte 
man dem Geburtstag Eduards näher, dessen Feier man vor 
einem Jahre nicht erreicht hatte. (IT, 17) 


The longing to forget the events of the intervening year—‘der 
Wahn, als ob alles beim alten sei'—and the impossibility of 
forgetting is tragic for Goethe (it must be set against the healing 
power of forgetting and renewal experienced by Orest and Faust). 
Werther too, as we have seen, is unable to escape the past. This 
tragic impossibility of forgetting attains its full force through the 
Spiegelung of the two years, given by the time structure of both 
novels. 

Goethe returns then to the model of Werther in Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften. The revision of the first version extends— 
if we are to follow Wolff—the action from some 6 months to 18 
months, and this interpolation of the year of absence offers Goethe 
both the answer to the (technical) problem of transforming the 
originally intended Novelle (which remains in the unity of time, 
place and action) into the larger dimensions of the novel, and the 
solution to his evident dissatisfaction with the first version. For it 
allows the deepening of the pathos of Eduard's and Ottilie's love 
through the tragic-ironic contract (Spiegelung) of the first and 
second year, but not less the careful preparation of the novel's 
conclusion through the winter of Ottilie's resolve that takes her 
from the ‘heaven on earth’ (I, 14) of her love to the renunciation 
which affirms her love, if not in this world then in the next. And 
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this too is an echo of the conclusion of Werther—of Werther’s 
letter to Lotte of December 21: 


Und einen Augenblick—get-ennt, geschieden—vielleicht auf 
ewig?—Nein, Lotte, nein—wis kann ich vergehen? wie kannst 
du vergehen? wir sind jal 


FOOTNOTES 


1Hans M. Wolff, Goethes Novelle ‘Die Wahlverwandtschaften’. Ein 
Rekonstruktionsversuch, Bern, 1955, p. 12. See also for the symbolism 
of the season and the time structure of Werther and Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften: Frank G Ryder, ‘Season, day and hcur—Time as Metaphor in 
Goethe’s Werther’, JEGP 63 (1964), 389-407. Gonthier-Louis Fink, "Les 
Wahlverwandtschaften de Goethe, Structure et aspects du temps’, Rech- 
erches Ger maniques No. 1 (1971), 58-100. 

* Hans M. Wolff, ibid, p. 15. 

3 Quotations in the text from Werther and Die Wahlverwandtschaften are 
taken from the Hamburger Ausgabe, sechste Auflage 1965, Bd VI. 


THE DEATH OF AGRIPPINA AND THE FINALE 
OF THE ‘OEDIPUS’ OF SENECA 


JOHN HIND 
University of Otago 


THE account of the death of Agrippina at her villa on the Bay 
of Naples is one of the most vividly told, and highly wrought, 
passages in Tacitus. The episode is related dramatically in eight 
chapters at the beginning of Annals XIV. The conflict between 
Nero and his mother, Agrippina, has moved to a climax with the 
construction of the collapsible ship, the failure to dispose of 
Agrippina in this seemingly accidental way, and the deliberation 
between Nero, Seneca and Burrus. Eventually, Anicetus, the freed- 
man-admiral of the fleet, is despatched to finish off the assassin- 
ation by riding to the villa at Bauli to put the empress-mother to 
the sword. Soon an armed band breaks into the villa. A ship’s 
captain named Herculeius, and Obaritus, a centurion of marines, 
slay her first with a club-blow to the head and then with their 
swords. According to Tacitus her dying words were, ‘strike my 
belly’, in bitterness referring to the part which bore her son and 
murderer, Nero. Tacitus, with his effective brevity, leaves this 
explanation unmade. 


iam in mortem centurioni ferrum destringenti protendens uterum, 
‘ventrem feri', exclamavit multisque vulneribus confecta est. 
Annals, 14, 8. 


"While the centurion was in the act of drawing his sword she 
thrust forward her womb towards her death, exclaiming, "strike 
my belly", and died under a rain of blows. 

So ended Agrippina, a daunting figure even in her death. 


The later account of Cassius Dio (epitome only extant) is deriva- 
tive from some source of the first or second century A.D., and is 
much briefer in general than that of Tacitus, and weaker in the 
climax in that it explains the allusion to the womb. 


mais tadınv, Aviknte, mate, 6ti Népova Etexev. 61, 13. 
‘Strike this, Anicetus, strike, because it bore Nero.’ 
So much for the historians, who tell the dramatic story in their 


respective ways. 
It has long been known that the Ps-Senecan Octavia also retails 
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the same events (315f.) at a date a good deal nearer the time than 
Tacitus, though probably after the death of Nero, and hence after 
the death of Seneca. Whether the Octavia is based on an MS left 
unpublished by Seneca is disputed, but in its published form it 
seems to belong to Otho’s reign or to the Flavian period. It could 
have been the source of some of the dramatic elements in the 
episode told later by Tacitus and Cassius Dio.* I quote the relevant 
lines, which at one time were also inserted into some MSS of the 
Annals of Tacitus, but have been extricated from that position. 


caedis moriens illa ministrum 

rogat infelix utero dirum 

condat ut ensem. 

‘hic est, hic est fodiendus’ ait 

‘ferro monstrum qui tale tulit. 368-372. 


‘In the throes of death the unhappy woman asked her assassin 
to plunge the dread sword in her womb. “This is what you 
must smite with your blade," said she, "this which brought 
such a monster into the world”. 


Whether Tacitus' source for the death scene of Agrippina was 
this passage in the drama or some prose account in Pliny, Fabius 
Rusticus, or Cluvius Rufus, there is no need to speculate at this 
point.’ 

Now, to turn back to the dramatic works of Seneca himself. I 
have lately seen a version of Seneca’s Oedipus produced very 
effectively by a young drama group in Wellington. The translation 
by Ted Hughes (Faber 1969) was fiery and poetic but maintained 
speeches and order of the plot fairly close to the original. What 
struck me forcibly was the death scene of Jocasta, both in the detail 
of the suicide (by the sword, rather than by the noise) and in its 
transposition to the end of the play, not, as in Sophocles’ version, 
before the self-blinding of Oedipus. The closing lines of Jocasta 
in Latin, and in my translation, are: 


Agedum, commoda matri manum, 

si parricida es; restat hoc operae ultimum. 

rapiatur ensis; hoc iacet ferro meus 

coniunx—quid illum nomine haud vero vocas?— 

socer est, utrumne pectori infigam meo 

telum an patenti conditum iugulo inprimam? 

eligere nescis vulnus? hunc, dextra, hunc pete 

uterum capacem, qui virum et natos tulit. 1032-39. 
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‘Come, lay hands on your mother, 

If “parricide” you are. This remains as your last task. 
Draw your sword. This blade has laid low my Husband. 

But why not call him by his true name, “Father-in-law”? 
Am I to implant the weapon 

In my breast, or fix it deep in my open throat? 

Can you not choose a place for the wound? Here, sword-arm, 
Strike my too fertile womb, 

Which brought into the world both spouse and children.’ 


The whole speech seems to bear overtones of Nero’s relationship 
with his mother, but the lines si parricida es . . . and uterum 
capacem, qui virum et natos tulit, above all, call his ‘Oedipus’ 
fixation to mind. Certainly, Nero saw himself as a tragic figure 
both off-stage and on. It is worth remembering that in the popular 
lore of the time, Nero was reckoned a parricida matris, ‘on a par 
with Alcmaeon and Orestes. 


Népov, 'Opéotnc, 'AAKpéov pur tpoktóvog. 


There were at least two other verses current, one in Greek and 
one in Latin, in the same vein^ One also learns from Suetonius 
that Nero himself took part in tragedies, or at any rate declaimed 
the major speeches, and that two of the roles which he sang 
were Orestes matricida and Oedipus excaecatus, or ‘Oedipus 
Blinded’. Whether these were the Greek originals, or the plays of 
Seneca, or both, his choice seems significant. (His other favourite 
roles were ‘Canace in Labour’ and ‘Hercules Insane"). 

Apart from the passages already mentioned in Oedipus, Seneca 
has two briefer sections in his tragedies introducing the same motif. 
In Phoenissae 447ff, Jocasta speaks referring to her womb, address- 
ing her warring sons, 'citizen and enemy at once, strike this belly, 
which gave forth brothers to my husband’. Again in Hercules 
Oetaeus 1678f, the womb is being punished, this time by its own 
possessor. Hercules speaks to Alcmena, his mother, 'it is a crime 
to disfigure your breasts and womb which bore me’. Clearly it 
was something of an obsession with the younger Seneca to give 
his tragic heroines some such speech or intention. Perhaps it was 
a ‘topos’ particularly suited to his taste for ‘Grand Guignol’ horror. 
At any rate suicides by striking the womb do not appear in extan: 
Greek tragedy, although the seeds of the idea may have been 
sown by the fact that Jocasta dies by the sword (a blow to the 
neck instead of by the noose) in Euripides’ Phoenissae 1455-9, and 
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that in Sophocles' Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus himself rages against 
her, 'a wife that was no wife' and 'the womb that bore both himself 
and his children' (1251-7). This latter conceit could well be the 
origin of a ‘topos’ which was known to the rhetoricians (e.g. 
Seneca Major, Controversiae ii, 5, 7) but was employed most fully 
by Seneca the Younger in his plays.‘ In addition to Seneca, other 
sources (Octavia, Tacitus and Cassius Dio) relate a similar cir- 
cumstance for the end of a historical personage, Agrippina, who 
died in Nero's fifth year of reign. It is at the very least odd that 
an old 'topos' developed from Sophocles and found in a weak 
form in the rhetoricians' exercise pieces should acquire new life 
in Latin literature in contexts connected with Nero and Seneca. 
Alternative and opposed conclusions can be drawn from these 
observations. Firstly, it might be said that any similarity between 
the Seneca passages and Agrippina's end is purely fortuitous. This, 
although the connection between the passages in Seneca and 
Tacitus’ has hardly been noticed, seems most unlikely in view 
of the consideration advanced at the end of the previous paragraph. 
Two alternatives exist which might allow historicity to Agrip- 
pina's mode of death and to her last words, and also explain the 
connection with the plots of the tragedies. According to the former 
of these alternatives, Seneca may have been struck by the simiları- 
ties in the relationships maintained by Oedipus and Nero with 
their mothers. Then, after the death of Agrippina and, knowing 
her last utterance, he may have been emboldened to recast the 
Oedipus story culminating in Jocasta's death. It would be difficult 
to decide whether he might do this to pass strictures on Nero’s 
relations with his mother, as has recently been argued. Other 
motives might be to imply that her end was a suicide, like 
Jocasta's, rather than murder and so to create some sympathy for 
Nero’s tragic position,’ or simply to flatter his master's sense 
(which was enormous) of being a tragic actor and ‘persona’. All 
three motives could have operated, with the addition of the 
rhetorician's and playwright's desire to produce something more 
than a mere reproduction in Latin of Sophocles’ plot." Jocasta's 
death is certainly made the climax o? the play. Who, if the 
publication was made after Agrippina's death," could have seen or 
read of Jocasta dying on stage (in circumstances of having had a 
husband slain by her son and then holding an incestuous relation- 
ship with that son) without thinking of Agrippina and Nero? In 
fact Oedipus' confession in the lines at the end of the play (sv. 
n.4) might well seem much too strong for Nero's and Seneca's 
safety if written in the aftermath of Agrippina's demise. Dared 
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Seneca write such a play after A.D. 59? This could be a strong 
argument against this alternative when taken together with some 
considerations to follow. 

The second possibility is that Seneca wrote his relevant plays 
somewhat earlier and developed the repulsive theme of dying by 
thrusting a sword into the womb from the lines in the Greek 
tragedies quoted above and from the rhetorical ‘commonplaces’ as 
seen in the Elder Seneca’s collection. Seneca the Younger was a 
specialist in literature and is likely to have been the innovator and 
developer of the theme rather than Agrippina." She may well have 
known the plays of Seneca, in particular Oedipus, and have been 
prompted by it to dramatise her own end. It would be quite 
in character if the empress contrived for herself a ‘good curtain’ in 
real life circumstances redolent of the tragedy which was a passion 
with Nero and popular with the court circle. Oddly, that other 
motif, the collapsible ship, which no one can doubt was actuallv 
built and used in the Bay of Naples, had a Greek precedent, 
recorded in history. Such a device had been employed to good 
effect shortly before 290 B.C. by Clearchus II the tyrant of Hera- 
clea in Pontus (Memnon 3, 1)." As an admiral Anicetus was prob- 
ably well read in such stratagems, and may have been inspired 
by his reading to try it out on Agrippina. If that episode is seen 
as historical, but inspired by a Greek example, it may illustrate 
the sort of thinking which could have led Agrippina to select a 
tragic motif, suited to Greek heroines, for her own mode of death, 
some hours later. 

The final possibility is that the death scene of Agrippina, which 
was witnessed by very few, did not occur as described, but was 
later subjected to considerable embroidery woven by popular 
rumour out of the threads of tragedy.5 If this is the case, then 
rumour chose its subjects well in Nero and Agrippina. Colourful 
stories suited them. It may be that some famous exit line was 
‘mothered onto’ Agrippina, but if so it occurred so early that it 
became indelibly steeped into the tradition by the time historians 
picked it up. Certainly Tacitus knew of no rival tradition con- 
cerning Agrippina’s death. (haec consensu produntur, Annals 14, 9) 
apart from Seneca’s speech to the Senate claim—that she had 
committed suicide from a conscience of her own guilt. (Annals 
14, 11). This must mean that Pliny, Fabius Rusticus and Cluvius 
Rufus, as well as the Octavia, either retailed the account and the 
famous last words we have or were silent on the individual details. 

Although the first alternative that the plays and Agrippina’s 
death are unrelated seems to me to be out of the question, and 
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the second, that Seneca was prompted by Agrippina’s death to 
write Oedipus, is rather unlikely, I must confess that I am not 
able to choose between the third and fourth possibilities. I began 
this study with the idea that a by-product of it might be the 
establishment of a terminus past or ante quem of A.D. 59 for 
Seneca’s Oedipus. I now believe this not to be so since it is difficult 
to decide whether Agrippina, in her death, played a lead set by 
Seneca’s plays, or whether the motif was later imported into the 
historical tradition by zealous rimour from the stuff of tragedies, 
which may have been current then but written at any time, before 
or after A.D. 59, down to 65. 

Did then the death scene of Agrippina actually occur. as 
described in detail by Octavia, Tacitus and Dio? The question 
cannot be resolved with certainty, although its first appearance 
in the extant literature in Octavia, a ‘historical’ tragedy purporting 
to be by Seneca, may suggest zhat it did not. Either Agrippina 
carried histrionics to the end following a distinctive motif from 
tragedy, or popular belief thought that she should have made such 
a gesture and it imposed on the historians who wrote the primary 
accounts, At all events it makes an excellent story, which is not 
likely to suffer for being labelled apocryphal. 

It is enough here to point to those parallels in tragedy and 
rhetoric for Agrippina’s mode ot death which have not previously 
been noticed, or have been given too little consideration. There 
clearly are forerunners, datable before A.D. 59, as well as follow- 
ers, such as the Octavia. Agrippina’s mode of death has normally, 
but wronely, been considered in isolation by the historians. 


NCTES 


I wish to thank my colleague, Mr J. A. Barsby. and also Mr J. A. Crook 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Mr C E. Manning of Canterbury 
University, for reading this note in MS, and for several useful observations. 
They are not necessarily to be taken as agreeing with my main or 
subsidiary points 

1 Annals 14, 1-8, and compare Suetonius, Nerc 34; Cassius Dio 61, 13. 
For a recent consideration of the qualities of the passages in Tacitus, K. F. 
Quinn. Latin Eaplorations (1963) 114ff 

3 Furneaux. Annals of Tacitus, Vol. II, 243. Koestermann, Cornelius 
Tacitus TV, 42 A warning against assuming a connection between the 
accounts in Tacitus, Cassius Dio, and the Octavia has been issued by M. 
Torrini, L’Octavia (Pisa, 1934) 56f 

SR Syme. Tacitus, Vol. I. 290 Clavius Rufus and Fabius Rusticus are 
quoted for differing views on the relative degree of blame to be attached 
to Agrippina or Nero for their incestuous relationship (Annals 14, 2, 2). 
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t Suetonius, Nero 39 For Nero as a parricida mahis, Suet, Nero 34. For 
two interesting lines in Seneca's Oedipus 1044-5 bis parricida plusque quam 
timin nocens{matiem peremi, scelere confecta est meo. Mr Crook draws 
my further attention to the last clause—‘a hinted indictment of Nero”. 

5 Suetonius, Nero 20. 

6I owe the relerence to the Phoenissae and Hercules Oetaeus passages to 
M W. Frederiksen, and that to the Contioversiae of the Elder Seneca to 
M. Winterbottom. 

'This observation has not. I think, been made before in the editions or 
books on Seneca 1 have consulted Th. H. Slutter, Oedipus (Groningen, 
1941); Seneca’s Tragedies (Loeb, 1917) Vol. 1; Rene Waltz, Vie de Sénèque 
(1909); Italo Lana, Lucio Anneo Seneca (Torino, 1955); Otto Zwierlein, 
Die Rezitationsdramen Senecas (1966). The point is not made in H 
Dacbert, Sénèque et la Mort d'Agrippine (Leide, Paris, 1884) 158-181, 198 
despite its suggestive title Other works I know only through M. Coffey's 
annotated bibhography in Lustrum 1957 

8 Since writing this article I have discovered that the deaths of Jocasta and 
Agrippina are compared by Pathmanathan, but P. does not trace the motf 
through tragedy and rhetoric to Seneca He tends to suppose that Seneca 
wrote Oedipus, from his place of retirement to attack the emperor through 
the ‘parable of the story’ R. S Pathmanathan, ‘The Parable in Seneca's 
Oedipus’, Nigeria and the Classics 10, 1967-8, 20. 

‘For the attempt to pass off the crime as suicide, Suet., Nero 34 iussit 
matrem occidi, quasi deprehensum crimen voluntaria morte vitasset. See also 
Cass. Dio, 61, 14, 3; Seneca's part in covering up the murder is hinted at 
in Tacitus, Annals 14, 11, ergo non iam Nero, sed Seneca adverso rumore 
erat quod oratione tali confessionem scripsisset. The period after Nero's 
return to Rome in 59-60 was exceptionally rich in stage performances within 
the court circle, and philosophers too were much in fashion. Tacitus, 
Annals 14, 14-16, 20. 

10 In his book, Our Seneca (Yale, 1941) C W Mendell considers the plays 
of Sophocles and Seneca side by side, 3-21 esp. 17-19. He thinks the plot 
of Seneca inferior, leading to bathos after the blinding of Oedipus. Mendell 
is also ironic about Jocasta’s rhetorical hesitation as to where to drive in 
the sword But both plot re-arrangement and the delayed surprise of 
‘uterum capacem . . in the final speech could be explained on the 
hypothesis outlined here The final blow by Jocasta need not be an anti- 
climax I myself witnessed this fact when the play was staged in Wel- 
lington. For the actability of Seneca's plays, C. J Herington, Arion 1966, 
d44f For a list of changes to Sophocles’ plot made by Seneca perhaps 
to remove blemishes, cf. Pathmanathan, op. cit, 14. 

1 For suggestions as to the date of the Senecan tragedies, see M Coffey, 
Lustrum 1957, 150-151 They range from ca A.D. 43 to 60-65 Scholars 
are equally divided on the Octavia, as to whether it is Senecan or not, 
Coffey, ibid. 181-4. 

There has been no little discussion recently concerning the relationship of 
Seneca's plays to the Greek originals This has concerned particularly 
Phaedra P. Grimal, REL 41 (1963) 297-314, K. Heldmann, Hermes 96 
(1968) 88-117, J. Dingel, Hermes 98 (1970) 44-56 Here the debate is about 
the relationship with the two Hippolytus plays of Euripides. As in the 
Qedipus, Seneca makes the woman, Phaedra, die last, reversing the order 
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in Euripides’ surviving play Hippolytus. For the record, Phaedra dies 
thrusting a sword into her breast (Phaedra 1196-1200). For the possible 
Greek sources of Oedipus apart from Sophocles’ play, L. Hermann, Le 
Théátie de Sénèque (Paris, 1924) 295-301. 

7C. J. Herington discusses the plays of Seneca ın general in Arion 1966, 
422-471. See his interesting point on p. 430 ‘Seneca himself lived through, 
and witnessed in his own person, or in the persons of those near him, almost 
every evil and horror that is the theme of his writings . . .' 

“FR, Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker Teil III, B. XXIV 
‘Herakleia am Pontos’ No. 434 (Memnon) For comment on the incident 
of the collapsible ship, M. Grant, Nero 76. The inspiration for the device 
is said by Cassius Dio to have come from a ship used in the games to 
let loose beasts, 61, 13. 

1% A thorough-going sceptic about the whole sequence of events was H. 
Dacbert, Sénèque et la Mort d'Agrippine esp. 85-95, 147-181 Dacbert is 
throughout full of disbelief at the melodrama o? the story, ‘Nous devons 
donc renoncer à considérer comme historique la dramatique scène du 
"frappe au ventre" ', p. 198. However, Dacbert is mainly concerned to up- 
hold Seneca as a good Stoic and to claim that his speech to the Senate 
reflects the true course of history, that Agrıppina committed suicide in 
guilty knowledge of her own plotting. I feel that Dacbert went much too 
far in writing off the murder of Agrippina as history, but the parallels 
which I point to in the text for the development of the motif in drama 
could have given him further ammunition (had he known them) for his 
statement on p. 198. 
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CATULLUS. THE POEMS, edited with Introduction, Revised Text aad 
Commentary by Kenneth Quinn London, Macmillan, 1970, pp. xli + 456. 


THIS long-expected book 1s a valuable addition to the ‘Red Macmullan' 
series. ‘of a size and zlong lines suited to the needs of sixth-formers and 
university students’ (p.ix), but commanding the specıalist’s attention. It 
aims to examine 'each poem as a structural and poetic whole' for the sense 
it ‘can be expected to make to the attentive, responsive reader (p.x). 
Typical is Q. on 23, which ‘becomes a puzzle on which the reader is invited 
to sharpen his wits—he ıs given just enough to go on and no more’ (p. 160). 

In a useful 12-part Introduction, sections on CATULLUS, LESBIA, and 
THE CAELIUS AND THE RUFUS POEMS try with. proper caution to 
fit the historical personages into the scant facts, and the safer assumptions, 
about Catullus’ writing-life. THE COLLECTION considers the customary 
three divisions, and repeats Q.'s views on publication from The Catuilan 
Revolution (1959), 37. 106 To a brief survey of modern reappraisal of 
the manuscript tradition ($8 5 TEXT) is appended a list of variants from 
Mynor's revised O C.T. An item on STYLE puts the short poems' Latin 
half-way between Pleutus and Horace's Satires, and makes Q.'s familiar 
comparison of the polymetric pieces with Cicero's intimate letters. Sections 
on MORPHOLOGY, VOCABULARY, SYNTAX and IMAGERY make 
handy collections of illustrative references, followed by a catalogue of 
Catullan METRE. A BIBLIOGRAPHY —editions and commentaries since 
1472 and a select reading list—completes the longish Introduction, which 
has its own apparatus of 16 footnotes 

Q. is a conservative textual critic; visere at 62,9 is glossed in his com- 
mentary (p.277) by Fraenkel’s sneer ‘a conservative critic keeps visere’ 
(J.R.S., 45 [1955], 3). About half the vartants from Mynors return to 
readings of the primary MSS (p ix). Q. thanks George (sic) Goold (p. x), 
but does not follow him (Phoenix, 12 [1958], 93-116; 23 [1969], 186-203) 
in emending at 3, 16; 11, 11; 38, 2; 66, 11; 68, 158; 76, 10; 107, 1 and 114, 
6 to eliminate hiatus Goold's quod miselle passer at 3, 16 tempts Q., but 
not for that reason: 'attempts to move the hiatus after male are probably 
needless (p. 99; the same remark on 38, 2, p. 206). At 11, 11 Q (with V's 
horribilesque) actually re-introduces hiatus which he finds ‘unusually 
marked. But appropriate’ to a feeling of revulsion, or one of breathless- 
ness (p.128) At 99. 8 Q rejects Avantius’ abstersisti (which eliminates the 
hiatus) in favour of O's abstersti (V in his table of variants [p. xxvii] is 
a misprint), though hiatus is incidentally removed by A. G. Lee's mollibus, 
for the tradition's flat (and anatomically incongruous?) omnibus. 

At 29, 23 Q overrides Cicero's strictures on the superlative of pius 
(Phil. 13. 43) to print ibis o piissimi Not everyone will follow him in 
reading parcus at 39, 11, against the evidence of the Liber Glossarum. On 
44, 17 it seems a moot point whether Q.'s argument against ulta is more 
decisive than the rarity case against the ultu’ of Muretus Q. fails to clarify 
what he means by insclens at 61, 215; one musses any point in the only 
sense it seems capable of bearing. At 64, 11 the unparallelled rudem 
cursu = ‘untried in voyaging’ resulting from adoption of proram... 
Amphitrite seems small cost for eliminating the voyage of the Argo as the 
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first ever (ie, before that of Thessus)—'the sort of careless slip which 
seems incredible at the very point of juncture of the inner and outer story’ 
(p 310, on vv. 52-3). Acceptance of Czwalina’s meminere at 64, 148 is 
judicious, because it eliminates the anomalous tense-sequence metuere... 
curant and because ‘Cassanovas might well be expected to fear retribution, 
but not their own wheedlings’ (Goold, Phoenix, 12 [1958], 105}. But as 
one ever on the quest for urbanitas, especially ın poems of low ‘levels of 
intent’, Q. surprises by not mention:ng at 114, 6 Lachmann’s dum domo, 
which restores to this epigram a measure of wit commensurate with the 
urbanitas of Catullus. 

Perhaps as interesting as any textual matter is Qs adoption of Froeh- 
lich's dominae at 68, 68. This represents the first allusion in Latin poetry 
to the commonplace of the lover-pcet’s mistress as his domina (cf. Cat. 
Rev. [1959], 82, 114). One would like to know what Q. makes of L P. 
Wilkinson's stern rebuttal of this view (C.R., 20 [1970], 290) which so 
exactly coincides with his own espousal of it. 

The commentary generally reflects a more restrained Q. than the dog- 
matic Q of Car. Rev and Latin Explcrations (1963) The tentative question 
on 13, 11-12, ‘was the scent . . . the alluring fragrance of her person?’ 
(p.135) lends welcome authority to an interpretation already reached, and 
taught, by this reviewer. Q. ıs equally undogmatic on 51, reporting 
Fraenkel's indecision over stanza 4, kut leaving no clear impression of his 
own view apart from the possibility that it was added as ‘a wry final 
comment' (p 245) when he wrote 11. It disappoints, however, that Q. gives 
the possibilities on 95b but does not express a preference; more satisfying 
is Fordyce's argument for unity. One could easily extend Q.'s quoted re- 
marks of Clausen, G R.B.S., 5 (19645, 189 to the Callimachean echoes in 
parva and tumido. 

Insistence that the simile-child of 17. 13 'is not just an imagined two 
year old, but the son of C.’s municeps (p 149). seems odd. To be the 
father of a puer bimulus posits a degree of enterprise on the part of this 
ancient which 1s at variance with the rest of Catullus’ portrait. So apt ıs 
Q.'s criticism of 30, for not explaining Alfenus' treachery (on v. 5, p. 182), 
that Merrill’s ‘morbidly exaggerated utterances of a distempered mind’ 
mught be less extreme than Q. allows How does Q. interpret curis at 31, 
7? In view of vv 7-9, more than ‘distorted perspective’ by a disappointed 
member of Memmius’ cohors seems involved at v. 11. References to 10 and 
28, 9-10 seem inappropriate. Strangely absent here (and on 9) is reference 
to M. C. J. Putnam, C P., 57 (1962), 10-19. 

The constant quest for urbanitas makes heavy weather of 35. If in- 
cohatam means ‘begun but not yet fnished' (p.196), why suppose that 
'Caecilius thought otherwise’ (p.194)? Need there be more to Catullus’ 
cogitationes (v. 5) than ‘all dalliance and no work never finished an 
epyllion’? Contrast Q.’s return to the straightforward view on 45, 8-9. But 
search for ‘unresolved ambiguity’ strikes pay-dırt at 49, where Q `s case for 
the ironic jibe seems stronger than that for fiace value. The general drift of 
his reaction to 50 implies an affirmative answer to ‘was this a first meeting?’ 
(p. 236) which not everyone will find warranted. 

In view of the note at 64, 50-51 (p. 309) on the heroic version of a 
happy marriage, as in 61 and 62, and the heroic counterpart of the furtivus 
amor, one misses P McGushin, C P., 62 (1967), 85-93, who considers the 
marriage hymns, 64, and the Lesbia poems in these terms and would dis- 
agree with Q. on 61, 61-3: ‘the praccical common-sense view of things, 
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rather than a moral pose incompatible with C.’s usual persona’ (p. 268). 
Another article nowhere mentioned by Q. is D. A. West, C.Q., 7 (1957), 
98-102, to which reference was appropriate at 73, 6. 

Not everyone will be convinced by Q.’s curt say-so (p. 408) of the need 
for a question mark at 76, 13. The structure proposed, e.g, by L. A. Moritz, 
G. & R. 15 (1968), 53-58 (which deserved a mention) rules it out. Q.’s 
cautious warning against the common view of 77 has much to commend 
it. So too his judgement seems sounder than Fordyce’s, in not excluding 
connotations of ‘wit’ from sal at 86, 4. But Q. strangely neglects to com- 
ment on the debasement of venusta in its context at 89, 2 (cf. on 31, 12, 
p 186). As a last word, typical Q. on 113, 3° ‘To assume that C. means 
anything other than that the original two have remained weakens the irony 
and neglects the tense-contrast solebant... manserunt? (p 452)—carrying 
more conviction than arguments to the contrary. 

This mere sampling from the rich store of Q.’s introduction, text and 
commentary should indicate the temper and range of this excellent, 20th- 
century-looking edition, which will provoke discussion even where it does 
not secure agreement Its presentation is pleasing (considerations of space. 
presumably, ruled out indices), and misprints seem few, and trifling, apart 
from tuo for tuos in the text at 6, 16; ‘as’ for ‘at’ in the note on 12, 2 
(p 131); 41 incorrectly numbered 14 in the commentary (p 213); ‘line 9’ 
for ‘line 8’ in the introductory note to 100 (p. 438); others noticed will not 
mislead. Every serious student of Catullus will profit from this book. 


University of New England ROBERT J. BAKER. 


CHAUCER AND THE ENGLISH TRADITION. Ian Robinson. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1972, pp. xi + 296. 


AT first glance Mr Robinson's book is rebarbative. His Preface scorns 
traditional Chaucer scholarship, hopes that the book may be 'seen to have 
added to the very small heap of Chaucer criticism’ (p. viu), and puts out 
of court any academic judgment other than the schizoid by claiming 'that 
only the common reader can judge what I have written’ (p 1x). This arro- 
gance of manner goes with a self-congratulatory attitude, as when Robinson 
twice tells us that he has earned his living by talking about Chaucer for 
ten years, or more ('more than ten years', p. xi; 'ten years', p. 89). 

The common reader may be misled, or at any rate puzzled, by Mr 
Robinson's practice of quoting Chaucer's verse unpunctuated (except for 
quotation marks), with each hne separated into two phrases in accordance 
with the theories set out in Chaucer's Prosody. This 18 not the place to 
discuss Robinson's notions of Chaucer's versification (Dr Joost Daalder, 
whose opinions on the matter I agree with, has done this in AUMLA 37), 
but in at least one quoted passage the division seems wrong (D 463, p. 99). 
Robinson mus-glosses Chaucer in some places (e.g., BD 204, p. 13), and mis- 
reads him in others fe.g., A 2773, pp. 122-123, A 2835-36, pp. 124-125). 

The common reader may also find disquieting Mr Robinson's fondness 
for reinforcing his critical discussions of Chaucer by comparison with 
the writings of D. H. Lawrence, who is rated very highly. 'If English 
is one's first language, one naturally takes the greatest kind of poetry to 
be Shakespeare's—and Dickens's, and D. H Lawrence’s, and Chaucer's’ 
(p. 265). Does one, indeed? 
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Yet Mr Robinson, despite his eccentricities, has some excellent things to 
say about Chaucer. As the title of his book suggests, he 1s concerned to 
place Chaucer in English poetry, as compared with Charles Muscatine’s 
emphasis in Chaucer and the French Tradition, a work which. together with 
John Speirs’s Chaucer the Maker, Robinson considers the best Chaucer 
criticism to date. For Mr Robinson, Chaucer is the father of English 
poetry in the sense that he created its form: by using the language to 
express a criticism of life, Chaucer founded the central tradition of English 
literature. The Arnoldian phrase recurs as one of Robinson’s key critical 
terms. although he rejects Arnold’s and other Victorians’ view of Chaucer 
as the genial, tolerant lover of daisies Mr Robinson believes that this view 
is still dominant, although J should have thought that nowadays even to 
academic commentators (T dare not call them critics) Chaucer appeared 
much tougher-minded 

Robinson presents his case in three parts In Part One. ‘Chaucer’s Ways 
Out’, he considers Chaucer's development from the poetry of mere courtly 
amusement into that of an altogether more serious engagement with actual- 
ity The decisive step here is The Parliament of Fowls, which first embodies 
Chaucer’s characteristic fnvolous seriousness in a wholly successful way: 
here Chaucer achieves a criticism of life which is amusing yet fully 
cognisant of the contending forces of Jove and Nature: Chaucer takes 
sides neither for Venus nor for ‘comune profit’, By ‘criticism of life’. here 
as elsewhere, Robinson seems to mean ‘a presentation of the complexity of 
life without a parti pris’: Chaucer is thus a serious poet with a viewpoint. 
but not a moralist. 

Mr Robinson extends this view of Chaucer in Part Two, ‘Some of 
Chaucer's Stories’. He is at his best on The Knighrs Tale (which gets the 
most extended treatment of all the poems he chooses for discussion) The 
Clerk’s Tale, and The Franklin’s Tale, and his interpretations help to 
remove many of the difficulties that these puzzling tales confront us with 
But not all’ the readings do not always avoid special pleading. as when 
the claim is made that ‘objections ta Griselda’s wifehood are a refusal 
to co-operate with the Clerk for. at the moments when objection would be 
appropriate. she is not a wife but the Christien soul’ (p 165) This is 
asking rather too much of the common reader. 

In Part Three. ‘Perspectives’, Mr Robinson compares Chaucer with other 
medieval poets English, Scottish and Italian. He makes a number of inter- 
esting comments. but rather spoils his case for Chaucer’s greatness by an 
undue depreciation of Dante in particular. One admires Robinson's nerve 
in cutting Dante down to size. but the operation seems unnecessary: 
Chaucer is not praised by denigrating Dante. There is also a selective survey 
of Chaucer criticism. with particular reference to the shortcomings of C S 
Lewis's and D. W. Robertson’s several brands of historicism. 

Mr Robinson will not recommend himself to all Chaucerians, but his 
combativeness is allied with a feeling for Chaucer’s poetry that T often 
found persuasive. Jf the duty of a good critic is to send the reader more 
alertly back to the texts discussed. this book. notwithstanding its crankiness. 
is good criticism. 

University of Newcastle D. BIGGINS 
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THE EARLIEST WELSH POETRY. Joseph P. Clancy. London, Mac- 
millan, 1970, pp. 223. 


THE English awareness of Celtic culture and society is minimal. English 
schoolchildren are expert in the geographical pecuharities of much of the 
world, but only know vaguely about Celtic languages and literature; reams 
of esoterica have appeared from London publishing houses while mayor 
works, set and composed in the British Isles, remain unpublished. This is 
perhaps slowly changing. We can now buy Thomas Kinsela’s excellent 
translation of "Ihe Cattle-Raid of Cooley’ (OUP), and this book by 
Professor Clancy at last offers to the general reader a translation of “The 
Gododdin’, the major Welsh heroic poem, as well as many other poems 
previously hard or impossible to obtain in translation 

Professor Clancy's earlier book, Medievel Welsh Lyrics (also from Mac- 
millan) dealt with Welsh poetry in the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
Here he goes back in time and provides a full selection of the work of 
Welsh poets from the early penod of heroic warfare to the relatively 
settled period of the medieval princes. The historical background is dealt 
with in the introduction and notes, which are fuller and more interesting 
than 1s usual in collections like this. 

The poetry of the early period, the work of the Cynfeirdd (literally, 
‘early bards’) tends to be simple and forceful in style, equally well suited 
to heroic poetry or to a grim recounting of man’s state: it has a lot of 
common resonance with Old English poetry. The direct style is a good 
one to translate; the translator needs only to follow fairly literally end 
choose his language with care to make it sound suitably firm and crisp. 
Clancy has some fine results, especially from “The Gododdin': 


Diademed, to the fore, armed for conflict, 
Before his death, flerce man in a frav, 
Champion charging at the head of hosts, 
Five companies fell before his blades. 


The translation is quite literal—much more so than Anthony Conran’s in 
his Penguin Book of Welsh Verse. This seems sound to me, in that the 
translator is trying to give some idea of what the original is like. rather 
than trying to write some new poems o2 his own, based loosely on the 
original The success of Clancy's method with this tightly controlled, 
suggestive poetry 1s obvious. 


Rain outside, drenches bracken; 
Sea shingle white, fringe of foam; 
Fair candle, man's discretion 


Rain outside, need for refuge: 
Furze yellowed, hogweed withered; 
Lord God, why made you a coward”? 


The poetry of the later period, the work of the Gogynfeirdd (literally, 
‘rather early bards’) ıs much harder for a translator to handle so well. The 
assonance and alliteration that the Cynfeirdd used almost as a casual 
linking feature are here formalised into a strict series of requirements, 
known as cvnghanedd (briefly, but well explained by Clancy). Not only is 
this poetry thus very intricate and. inventive in vocabulary, but the stylistic 
intensity tends to be the main drive of the poetry on many occasions; in 
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translation we often find a series of words and notions whose basic rela- 
tionship was their sound in Welsh. This can at umes produce a pleasing 
suggestiveness, if the translation is fluent enough as in this passage from 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd’s ‘Celebration’: 

A foaming white wave, bold from homesteads, 

Hue of hoar frost as it 1s crest ng. 

I love the sea-strand of Meinonydd 

Where I had a white arm for a pillow. 

I love the nightingale in privet 

Where two rivers meet, valley of praise. 
But Clancy is not always as successful as he is here. 

Another difficulty he has to contend with is that the poems of the 
Gogynfeirdd are, ın many cases, not properly edited yet. Although the 
language of the Cynfeirdd is notoriously difficult, their poems have been 
meticulously edited, mostly by the late Sir Ifor Williams, one of the giants 
of Celtic studies. Among the Gogynfeirdd Clancy has had to do much 
more work himself, and he should be credited with some interesting new 
ideas, generally discussed in his notes. 

Overall, the translations are very accurate, and reasonably easy to read, 
though I do not think Clancy has a true poet's ear. The dust-jacket of 
the book is both ugly and misleadiag—the warm comments on the back 
refer to Medieval Welsh Lyrics, though this is not stated. As an introduc- 
tion to Welsh poetry of the early period—and Clancy never offers it as a 
substitute to reading this work in Welsh—the book is a worthwhile and 
sold achievement. 


University of Sydney STEPHEN KNIGHT 


STUDIES IN THE ORIGINS O7 THE CELTS AND OF EARLY 
CELTIC CIVILISATION Heinrich Wagner. Belfast and Tibingen, Max 
Niemeyer, 1971, pp. 105. 


SOME centuries before the Christian era the Celts occupied a much more 
central geographical position than they do today, and they evidently were 
(or had been) in a variety of complex relationships with other communities. 
Thus the Celtic languages share some important lexical items with Germanic, 
and others with Latin and Sansknt; they also have morphological links in 
the -; verb-forms with Latin, Hittite, and even Tocharian But the early 
history of the Celtic languages 1s obscure, largely because continental Celtic 
is only sketchily attested. Caesar tells us that the Gauls preserved their 
traditions orally even though they knew the technique of writing, and we 
do not now have much to go on apart from the usual geographical and 
personal names and a smallish body of partly Romanised inscriptions. The 
insular Celtic dialects are, of course, quite fully recorded from about the 
ninth century A.D. onwards, but they have evolved a long way from their 
continental prototypes and they may show the influence of a non-Indo- 
European substratum. 

The early linguistic, cultural, and intellectual history of the Celts is the 
subject of Professor Wagner’s two journal articles here reprinted. Arguing 
from linguistic evidence, he suggests a rather more easterly homeland for 
the Celts than is usually accepted— modern Hungary and its adjacent 
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regions. He also suggests a considerable cultural influence from the ancient 
Near East, and hypothesises that Egyptian concepts of divine kingship and 
cosmic and ethical truth may have spread northwards and westwards early 
enough to reach the Celts at a formative period of their civilisation. He 
brings to bear in support of his thesis formidable learning: his long experi- 
ence in linguistic geography, his extensive knowledge of Indo-European 
linguistics, and his close acquaintance with the laconic, significant, and little- 
known work of the late Ernst Lewy. There are nearly 200 footnotes, and 
wide-ranging references to Burushaski, Wakhi, and Karthvelian. 

But not everyone will be immediately convinced by the evidence that 
Wagner presents here, and I doubt that he even expects them to be, He 
uses two main kinds of arguments. discussion of linguistic detail, and large 
generalisations. On the one hand, for example, he is able to show that 
Celtic shares with Thracian at least one peculiar development of an IE 
phoneme, and some lexical items; but he admits that there are only two 
known inscriptions in the old Thracian language, neither finally proven to 
be authentic, and neither fully understood. Sufficient linguistic material for 
historical comparison is simply not extant and he must do what he can 
in making patterns with fragments and fragments of fragments, so that 
the method is always open to question. 

On the othe: hand, ıf this sort of argument seems to be on too restricted 
a scale to be satisfying, some of Wagner's other propositions seem too large 
and unwieldy to be useful. One is suspic:ous of such grand concepts as 
the divine kingship, the ‘all-knowing god’, and cosmic order unless they 
are related to particular societies in a much more detailed fashion than 1s 
done here. What is most clearly lacking in the book is the middle range of 
argument between verbal minutiae and wide generalisation, and it is dis- 
appointing that Wagner 1s almost totally silent about possible archaeological 
evidence Tor his theories Thus, there ıs discussion of Egyptian texts about 
divine kings as charioteers and of Irish kings in chariots and the legends of 
Gordius and Midas: but there is hardly a word about actual known 
wagon-graves and chariot-graves. Bad Cannstatt, the Heuneburg, Kolin, 
Tri Brata and Vix are not even mentioned. 

Wagners book suffers from being preoccupied with words and forms 
of words, but it is an interesting and potentially important account of work 
in progress, The early history of the Celts and their languages is, after all. 
a big problem. 


University of Sydney B. K. MARTIN 


ENGLAND BEFORE IHE CONQUEST. Peter Clemoes and Kathleen 
Hughes. Cambridge University Press, 1971. 


THE Festschrift always used to be a very mixed blessing, and was likely to 
contain papers of the most tnvial and elementary nature between the same 
covers as papers which were destined to be c_assical expositions of important 
matters. This collection of ‘studies in primary sources’, as its editors call 
it, 1s highly professional in all its aspects as befits the personality and 
talents of the scholar it seeks to honour, Professor Dorothy Whitelock. 
Not only is the work all of a very high standard, but it is also very wide 
in subject matter, so that the poor reviewer finds himself almost at a loss 
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tor words, whether ot praise or blame. What took two emunent scholars, 
or very diflerent aptitudes, to edit, really requires several reviewers to give 
the hungry reader some foretaste of the feast, For feast ıt 15, and the 
chets so eminent and numerous as seldom before to have prepared such a 
banquet. ‘Lhe dishes are moreover most varied and each reader will have 
his choice. Purely literary are Janet Bately on ‘The classical additions in 
the Old English Orosius, René Derolez on ‘The orentation system in the 
Old English QOrosius’, J. E, Cross on “Ihe ethic of war in Old English’, 
Alistair Campbell on “Lhe use in Beowulf of earlier heroic verse’ and Peter 
Clemoes on 'Cynewult's image ot the Ascension. From the last the book 
moves to art history in the shape of Francs Wormald on “The "Winchester 
School" before St. Æthelwold’, tollowed by Neil Ker on "The handwriting 
ot Archbishop Wulistan’, Michael Dolley on "Ihe nummular brooch from 
Sulgrave’ and H. M. Taylor on 'Repton reconsidered: a study in structural 
criticism’. Olof von Feilitzen and Christopher Blunt have contributed a 
paper on ‘Personal names on the coinage of Edgar’ and Professor White- 
lock's own interests are mirrored in John Pope on ‘Ælfric and the Old 
English version of the Ely privilege’ and Dorothy Bethurum Loomis on 
‘Regnum and sacerdotium in the early eleventh century’. 

To a historian several of the papers stand out in importance, Peter 
Hunter Blair on ‘The Letters of Pope Boniface V and the mussion of 
Paulinus to Northumbna’ and Paul Meyvaert's paper on 'Bede's text of 
the Libellus Responsionum ol Gregory the Great to Augustine of Canter- 
bury’ take the evaluation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History a stage or two 
further. At one time to criticise Bede or even to question his interpretations 
was so nefarious that the crime had no name. To many older scholars 
the recollection that Benjamin Thorpe in a note to hus translation of 
Lappenberg caled him ‘the “Venerable” father of English history, who, 
for bis love of the legendary and fascinating descriptive powers, may be 
not inaptly called the Walter Scott of the eighth century' is merely yet one 
more illustration. of the incompetence of a worthy pioneer. Few today 
would be so bold as Thorpe, but readers will await with interest the 
conclusion of Paul Meyvaert's research on the Libellus, which will tell us 
much about Bede's methods of working as well as his general reliability. 
Here there is enough to make one doubt that Nothelm was guilty of 
imposture and Bede of credulity, but the origins of the Libellus must 
remain in doubt yet a while Three other important historical essays are 
J. M. Wallace-Hadrill on ‘A background to St. Boniface’s mission’, Kathleen 
Hughes on ‘Evidence for contacts between the churches of the Irish and 
English from the Synod of Whitby to the Viking Age’ and Nicholas Brooks 
on ‘The development of military obligations in eighth and ninth-century 
England’. The first is an addition to the work of Levison, the second is a 
very useful summary of the evidence for contacts between the Irish and 
English churches during a crucial phase of Europe’s history, and the third 
emphasises once more the nature and efficacy of pre-Conquest military 
arrangements in England. 

The last four articles struck the reviewer particularly hard. Henry Loyn 
in “Towns in late Anglo-Saxon England: the evidence and some possible 
lines of inquiry’ has written a valuable essay because it stresses the advanced 
nature of English society in the late Saxon period. Henry Loyn writes of 
‘the powerful little town of late Anglo-Saxon England, an integral and 
vital element in the economic and administrative strength of the reaim', 
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and so once more corrects the nineteenth century belief that England 
consisted largely of a primitive rural democracy (or aristocracy) before 
1066. Kenneth Cameron’s paper ‘Scandinavian settlement in the terntory 
of the Five boroughs: the place-name evidence Part Ill, the Grimston- 
hybrids’ is of a difterent nature, Here is full-blown Germanist history 
growing as if Peter Sawyer and R. H C. Davis had never written, Of tae 
soundness and thoroughness of the work nobody could doubt, but one 
wonders a little sadly when place-name specialists are going to learn that 
the language a people speak is very much a matter of fashion, closely 
related, very often, to the nature of the political superionty which their 
masters enjoy, and has nothing whatsoever to do with ‘race’ or ‘settlement’ 
in the sense of the nineteenth century notion of the Volkerwanderung. 
If the lord 1s a Scandinavian, the people tend to speak Scandinavian or 
at the most to use some woids of Scandinavian origin. Stenton thought 
that many villages in Eastern England probably (he was always very 
cautious) spoke Scandinavian dialects even in the twelfth century, and 
set this down to a mass settlement of Danes ın Alfred's day, but the point 
has yet to be proved. R. I. Page’s failure in ‘How long did the Scandinavian 
language survive in England? The epigraphical evidence’, which is the 
next article in this book, to find very much in the way of such evidence 
at all surely suggests that maybe there were not many Scandinavians in 
England at any time after Alfred’s day. The whole business of place-name 
evidence for Danes and the associated work on sokemen needs looking at 
afresh, and scholars should not merely assume that things are as Stenton 
left them 

Inevitably a Festschrift to a revered, elderly and conservative scholar 
will tend to be a set of glosses upon what that scholar has made his life 
work, and this volume is perhaps rather less inclined in this direction 
than most. It is the last paper which is furthest from this tendency. Martin 
Biddle in ‘Archaeology and the beginnings of English society’ writes 
thought-provokiug words on archaeology’s contribution, past and future, to 
the study of the town, the monarchy and the church in the beginnings of 
English society, shortly after the English Conquest and in the later periods. 
His remarks upon the need for universities to devote their tune to field 
archaeolagy rather than to art history should be acted upon by every 
British university with interests in the periad 


University of Western Austialta H. E. HALLAM 


THE LIFE OF FULKE GREVILLE, FIRST LORD BROOKE. Ronald 
Rebholz. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1971 284 pp 


IN the minds of most histonans of both literature and events, Fulke 
Greville has always seemed inferior in talent and personal stature to his 
famous friend, Sir Philip Sidney. No doubt this is because Sidney Cid 
possess exceptional promise for a brilliant career and because he had the 
good fortune (insofar as reputation 1s concerned) to have died brilliantly 
and magnanimously As a consequence, biographers and critics alike have 
battened on Sidney to the relative exclusion of Greville, who is usually 
mentioned simply as Sidney’s friend 

Now, however, a biography of Greville has at last appeared that can 
compete strongly with the standard biography of Sidney himself (written 
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by M. W Wallace back in 1915) and that allows us to know Greville as 
a personality and public figure in his own right. The Life of Fulke Greville 
by Ronald Rebholz is a masterful achievement. In keeping with the 
demands of the genre, the narrative of Greville’s life unfolds step by 
step. But the skill of the biographer is such that he can allow us those 
crucial glimpses into the subject's future and can then double back without 
ever letting us feel that we have somehow covered the ground already. 
Perhaps what makes reading this baok so pleasurable is that the author 
has also done his homework thorovghly and thoughtfully. He has done 
a splendid job of finding the obscure and difficult-to-retrieve contemporary 
relerences to Greville. And he has judiciously sifted through an enormous 
mass of relevant material without once showing his learning merely for its 
own sake or without burdening his reader with a mass of undigested prim- 
ary materials printed intact. ‘Because of Greville’s long involvement in 
public affairs, he declares in his ‘Introduction’, ‘there is probably more 
evidence about his life than about the lıfe of any other English writer of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuri2s, with the exception of Bacon. The 
biography which follows is not, therefore, the kind that prints or even 
mentions all the documentary eviderce.’ ‘The letters to Greville and the 
documents mentioning him are too manifold ever to be collected in one 
place’ (p xx) Consequently, this book 1s more than the biography of a 
single man; it is an excursus into an entire era. 

Such an achievement, of course, is not easy. Jacobean politics defy 
simplification, and Greville was consistently involved in political situations 
of the utmost complexity and delicazy. According to Rebholz, Greville's 
early life was characterized by ambition to become a courtier and to 
exercise what he thought were his own considerable talents in the service 
of his country, But as the biographer shrewdly observes, Greville was not 
temperamentally capable of fighting in the tough and adventurous manner 
of his contemporaries who made their ways into places of importance and 
influence  Characteristically, he trod a mean path between the factions of 
Essex and Cecil during the waning years of the 1590's. ‘If he aligned him- 
self totally with Essex, like Gorges, and the Earl lost, then Cecil would 
destroy his career. If he abjured Essex, like Bacon, and the Earl was 
eventually restored to favour, then Essex would deal with him as a traitor. 
By aiming at the mean position, by avowing to both sides that true worth 
could be divided, he was playing the game at lower stakes, risking less and 
standing to gain less . . But the samty of Greville's objectives does not 
explain the passivity of his tactics The good offices of a peace-maker 
must be proportioned to the degree of hostility between the parties. Discreet 
reminders to the Queen, friendly letters to Cecil’s men, a quiet politeness 
to the two leaders, a reliance on time to heal wounds—these devices might 
have been able earlier in the decade t» settle quarrels between the factions 
and between Essex and his Sovereign’ (p 130). Moderation, however, was 
ill-advised in this context, for the competition between Essex and Cecil was 
a strictly all-or-nothing affair. And Greville nonetheless had to pay for 
his failure to back Cecil in the crunch 

Perhaps the most brilliant chapte: in the book, ‘Loss of Office’ (Chapter 
X), deals with the consequences of that miscalculation. Here Rebholz works 
carefully through the maze of Jacobean politics and the personalities that 
determined them Everything is in perfect focus and some of the most 
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complex personalities of the era are kept consistently in perspective. Secre- 
tary Cecil, tor example, is not made into a stock villain, nor is he confirmed 
as an objective, all-wise governor either. Indeed, as we see Greville 
against the background of personalities and politics, it becomes painfully 
evident that bis own weaknesses contributed much to the humiliation he 
experienced when, from 1604 (at tne age of nearly fifty years) until 1614 
(following the death of Cecil) he was totally excluded from public affairs. 
Nevertheless, it is a testimony to Greville’s staying-power and to his 
courage that he did make a comeback and served ın significant public 
capacities during the rest of hus long life. 

Rebholz is particularly perceptive in his explanation of the effects this 
enforced retirement from public life had upon Greville’s psyche and, of 
course, upon his philosophical and theological beliefs. He sees, for example, 
evidence of a distinct conversion from ambition and desire for power to ‘a 
measure of spiritual composure’. And in Chapter XIII, ‘The Reformed 
Christian’, he carefully explores ‘the context of [Greville's] forced retire- 
ment’. ‘I infer,’ he writes, ‘the likelihood of Greville’s having had this kind 
ot religious experience late in his retirement from a series of twenty- 
three poems in Caelica—six of which treat aspects of conversion directly— 
and from his verse treatise on Fame and Honour. Since I cannot demon- 
strate conclusively the autobiographical character and the dates of these 
works, my inference must remain conjectural. But Greville’s preoccupation 
with religious and ethical subjects throughout the group, the unusually 
personal manner of two of the poems about conversion, and the intense 
feeling radiating trom even those poems most impersonal in manner 
strongly suggest their grounding in Greville’s own experience’ (p. 217). 

Throughout the book, Rebholz makes a first-rate case for coordinating 
Greville's literary activities with the course of his life. But what he leaves 
virtually untouched in his otherwise perceptive treatment of Greville’s lyric 
poems ıs the nature of his poetic imagination. Here the biographical 
genre imposes an unfortunate limitation on the discussion. For in his 
chapter on Greville's early lyrics, ‘Limits as Poet and Lover’, the author 
does not explore sufficiently the motives that led Greville late in life 
to revise and re-arrange his poems into their present order, nor does he 
explore the significance of Greville's use of mythology, emblematics, or 
Petrarchist and Anacreontic conventions. Moreover, we are stil not 
entirely clear where Greville departs from mere convention to become an 
interesting poet in his own right. While the author generalizes with con- 
siderable literary insight about Greville’s lyric talents (‘Another of 
Greville’s methods for particularizing the statement in the subjective lyric 
involves two rhetorical devices: he personifies abstract faculties, passions, 
and actions and makes those personifications one of the terms in an 
extended metaphor [p. 61]), he does not appear to feel as at ease with 
the early poems as he does when he can connect theology, biography and 
ideology with the later lyrics. 

These, however, seem more the shortcomings of the biographical genre 
than of the author himself. And it will be a very long time indeed before 
this book yields to a competitor. 


The University of Texas, Austin. NORMAN K. FARMER, JR. 
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THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING. THE PLAYS. Edited by L. A. 
Beaurhne Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1971, pp. xvii + 304. 


IT is a mice point, and perhaps reso.vable only in subjective terms, whether 
a writer is worse off popular in his day, but re:ected thereafter, or under- 
rated while alive, but given a glorious literary life after death. One thing 
1$ certain, having lived as he did, squandering his means, his talents, and 
his time, Sir John Suckling would have opted without hesitation for what, 
in fact, he got: the here and now rather than the hereafter. Not that the 
fall came quickly. He had been dead for more than half a century before 
the taste for his easy aristocratic railleries decisively faded. It is unlikely 
that he will ever be restored to his former eminence, but equally unlikely 
that he will ever be forgotten entirely. Certainly the edition under review, 
of which Professor Beaurline’s colection of the plays forms the second 
volume, will help to consolidate his modest position by making available 
tor the first time a thoroughly reliable text, together with a commentary 
and notes, 

In a way, it must be sajd, the care and expertise that Professor Beaurline 
brings to the plays is lavished almost as prodigally as Suckling himself 
lavished his own talents. For none of the three plays and a sketchy fourth 
is really up to the standard of the edition. Suckling was a gifted lyric 
poet, and a great admirer of Sha<espeare, as a number of well-known 
anecdotes (and the great portrait of Suckling by Van Dyke) attest. But for 
all that he could not make his plays live, or live consistently. Even the 
best of the four, and the best known, Aglaura, is a mixture of good and 
bad qualities, of (in the words of Professor Beaurline himself) ‘variety and 
novelty, awkwardness and lyrical grece, wit and insipidity'. Of the remainder 
The Goblins has most to commend it, and when it is considered as romance 
rather than as comedy, as Professor Beaurline suggests ıt should be, might 
experience a modest revaluation. But even if it does not, it will remain 
significant historically as evidence oZ a new view of Shakespeare which was 
to reach its fullest expression in the Restoration re-writings of his plays. 

All im all, this is a splendid edition of the plays, better (as I have 
observed} than they are. The text is founded upon the purest Charlottes- 
ville principles, the notes are rewarding but not overfull, and the com- 
mentary is distinguished by its succinct common-sense, not least in its 
evaluations of the plays; evaluations which show that Professor Beaurline 
has not, in the course of a long anc deep acquaintance with the texts, been 
seduced into an encapsulated (and hence unreaiistic) view of their merits. 
Which ıs not a fault that all recent editors of Clarendon texts have 
avoided. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


JOHN MARSTON OF THE MIL DLE TEMELE. Philip J. Finkelpearl. 
London, Oxfoid University Press, 1969, pp. 275. 


ALL things considered, John Marston has received less attention —and less 
satisfactory attention—than any other Elizabethan or Jacobean dramatist 
with a claim to be considered majcr First, there is a lack of sound texts. 
We have the magnificent old-spelling edition of the poems by the late 
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Arnold Davenport, but no comparable edition ol the plays, for the H. 
Harvey Wood edition of the thirties is deficient both textually, as W. W. 
Greg devastatingly pointed out, and in its annotation. Moreover it lacks 
even the sne qua non of a scholarly edition. line numbering. Equally, 
however, there is a dearth ot good critical studies of Marston. For all tke 
tull-length studies devoted to him have, until now, tended either to con- 
sider him in terms ot an idée fixe—whether as malcontent (Axelrad) or 
Neo-Stoic and satirist (Caputi}—or to abandon the attempt to find a centre 
in his work and, labelling him psychologically unstable, put the contrarie- 
ties in which his work abounds down to a mixture ot obsessions and 
posturing. 

Amongst the virtues of Dr Finkelpearl’s study of Marston 1s his refusal 
to consider the dramatist in terms either of a single idea or of a highly 
debatable psychological approach. The book's sub-title, ‘An Elizabethan 
Dramatist in His Social Setting’, seems to imply that the author is con- 
cerned to tie the dramatist to the Inns of Court, and specifically to the 
Middle Temple, where Marston studied law tor several years. The 
first tew chapters, which deal with "The Milieu of the Inns of Court’, might 
seem to reinforce that suspicion, but the studies of the works which 
constitute the bulk of the book show a refreshing freedom from dogmatism, 
and a willingness (as in the case ot The Malcontent) to eschew a ‘Middle 
Temple reading’ where another approach seems more profitable. The result 
is a work which must establish itself as the standard critical study of 
Marston; a book which no-one writing on the dramatist hereafter will be 
able to ignore or, 1 think, want to. It has all the thoroughness of American 
scholarship but avoids the over-lengthy presentation of it which 1s an 
equally American trait. It shows that Dr Finkelpearl is possessed cf 
imagination, sensitivity and (blessedly) common-sense. It quite genuinely 
deserves, in short, to be described as a landmark in Marston studies. 

This said, one or two caveats may perhaps be entered. First, that the 
book lacks two features which I would have thought essential in a scholarly 
book of this kind: a bibliography and an adequate index. It may be thet 
the former is missing because Dr Finkelpearl relies very little on previous 
Marston critics. Nonetheless it would be useful to have drawn together 
all the books and articles to which he refers in the body of his work. 
Equally, it would be appreciated if they were adequately indexed. As it is, 
José Axelrad’s study, Un Malcontent Elizabethain: John Marston, men- 
tioned on pp. 90, 94 and perhaps thereafter, is omitted from the index, 
and since there 1s no bibliography, from a formal listing of critical works 
also, To find 1f Axelrad 1s mentioned at all, one has to search through 
the body of the book. It is a frustrating situation, and an oddly unscholarly 
lapse in a fine work of scholarship. 

Besides these objections on ‘technical’ grounds, I would like to enter just 
one on a matter of interpretation, In his discussion of The Scourge of 
Villamie, Dr Finkelpearl considers that section of the fourth satire, ‘Cras, 
which deals with the power of Divine Grace (lines 114-122) Agreeinz 
pretty much with Arnold Davenport. he finds that what Marston 1s sayinz 
here, that ‘Sure Grace is infusd / By divine favour, not by actions usd', 
presents man as incapable of amending, and hence, by implication, under- 
cuts and nullifies any satiric endeavour ‘The satirist scourges his victims 
for their villainy, yet explams that it is not really within their power to 
reform', he concludes, In fact Marston isn't undercutting his own satiriz 
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posture, or asserting that men are incapable of mending their ways or 
even, as Dr Finkelpearl asserts, edopting a theological view which is 
Calvinist. What he 18 saying relates to man’s inability to attain salvation 
by his own efforts, as can be seen :f one examines the terms in which he 
denounces the Stoics and Cynics, It relates, to use terms which are hallowed 
by centuries of scholastic disputation, to the distinction between man’s 
natural and supernatural powers, and it is entirely in keeping with orthodox, 
middle-of-the-road Anglican views as expressed, particularly, in the tenth 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Having taken issue with Dr Finkelpearl on this point of interpretation, 
and complained about the inadequate index and non-existent bibliography, 
I would like to end on a positive note by reiterating my earlier statement: 
John Marston of the Middle Temple is a very fine book indeed, a land- 
mark in Marston studies. That it has small flaws merely demonstrates Dr 
Finkelpearl’s humanity, and thereby puts him alongside Marston the satirist, 
who spends a good deal of his time associating himself with sinful man- 
kind, and attacking those, like his rival satirist. Joseph Hall, who adopt 
an attitude of superiority. No reviewer is going to be able to feel that, 
discussing so good a book 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDWARD YOUNG, 1683-1765, ed. Henry 
Pettit, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971. 


"DILAPIDATED' is, probably, too euphemistic an adjective to apply to the 
present state of Edward Young's literary reputation. In recent years, only 
two factors have intervened in his otherwise inexorable slide towards total 
eclipse. The first, a decision by Anglistica and Americana, to publish an 
expensive facsimile reproduction of John Doran’s inaccurate and unread- 
able 1854 edition of, allegedly, Young's Complete Works, Poetry and Prose 
might yet let the curtain fall on Young. The second, Henry Pettit’s work 
on Young, augurs rather better, Since 1945 he has dominated the thinly 
peopled field of Young scholarship, and his edition of the Correspondence 
represents an enormous advance from his first publication, ‘Preface to a 
Bibliography of the Night Thoughts’, which was crowded into a Festschrift 
of Elizabethan (!) studies ranging from 'Pedagogy, the Humpty Dumpty 
Science’ to “The Staging of Gammer Gurton's Needle’. 

Perhaps it was to encourage the dwindling audience for Young, it seems 
unlikely that he could have been trying to forestall a competitor, but in 
his entry on Young in Vol. 2 of the New Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, Pettit announcei the publication date of the Corres- 
pondence as 1970. My advance cory arrived in 1972, making the gestation 
period in Clarendon’s womb a mightily protracted one. 

This edition includes 493 of Ycung’s letters, of which some 332 are 
transcribed from manuscnpt sources, 127 for the first time. In addition, 
66 letters to, or about, Young are interspersed at chronologically appro- 
priate places. It cannot be said that Pettit is reprinting what was, formerly, 
freely available. The best of the correspondence is secreted in the Monthly 
Magazine, between 1813-1819, and in Vol. I of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission's Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, (1904), 
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while random letters were published as appendices, or passim, in works by 
Thomas, Nichols, Doran, Tickell and Shelley. Mrs Barbauld, of course, in 
1804 had fabricated 21 letters from Young to Richardson, and was 
undetected for 138 years. 

Pettit’s editing, in the main, is meticulous, particularly in matters of 
chronology or place. His caution is a welcome change from the slovenly 
inaccuracy which has characterised accounts of Young since Croft’s bio- 
graphy was first incorporated among Johnson’s Lives. The annotations of 
the Night Thoughts period letters are excellent, but he lapses when referring 
to the Satires. The satire mentioned in the letter to Tickell (20th September 
1724) 1s Satire II, not I; Young's intention was not to publish The Universal 
Passion as a single satire, but as a two part work; Last refers to Satire II; 
and to claim that Carteret was the intended dedicatee of the first satire (87), 
when Lionel Cranfield, first Duke of Dorset was made dedicatee of Satire 
I, and bibliographical evidence points to Lumley, Earl of Scarborough as 
the intended (but not actual) dedicatee of Satire IT, needs more justificaticn 
than Pettit provides. And since Love of Fame and The Universal Passicn 
were both used to refer to the satires, at least until 1756, it is not con- 
vincıng to date Swifts poem On Reading Dr Young's Satires, called the 
Universal Passion as 1726 simply because the Love of Fame title was not 
introduced before 1728. Such minor flaws are offset by some bonuses: 
plates, including Highmore’s fine portrait of the poet at 71, and the grove 
of trees, forming a ‘handsome Gothick Arch’ which Boswell ‘beheld with 
reverence’ (the gravel path on which Boswell and Johnson stood seems to 
have been paved over by Young’s successors); and an accurate transcript 
of the will, which, elsewhere. Thomas had unaccountably distorted. 

The Introduction is modest and sensible, allowing, if anything, too much 
credit to George Eliot's hostile and substantially derivative account of 
Young As a document, hers is a measure of the distance between two 
antithetical sensibilities, rather than a piece of distinguished criticism, Else- 
where in his Introduction, Pettit, very properly, maintains: “Beneath the 
archaic gallantry and elaborate affectation of Young’s letters—never written 
for publication (italics mine)-—it is possible to feel closer to another age 
and time than in many of the more justly celebrated correspondences of 
the century... * In few of the letters is Young concerned to discuss his 
literary notions. One cannot tell, for example, how indebted he was to 
Gerard for aspects of the Conjectures on Original Composition. Indeed, 
in many of them is revealed the nervous insecurity of a man scrabbling 
unsuccessfully after patronage and preferment It is, however. fascinating 
to see him courting Judith Reynolds before his wife had died, especially 
in view of the dull orthodoxies repeated, by Johnson and others, about 
his dreary devotion and lack of sensuality. The Correspondence further 
substantiates the image of Young that posterity seems destined to maintain. 
Yet the lugubrious and introspective author of the Night Thoughts wes 
once a celebrated man of the theatre, an astonishingly successful satirist, 
and highly regarded, especially in the seventeen twenties, for his wit and 
conversation None of these facets of his personality emerges with any 
force from the Correspondence. Clearly. he destroyed all evidence of it, 
conscious, perhaps, as Swift's circumstances seemed to prove, that a 
reputation for wit could impede the progression of an Anglican divine. 

Pettit is right to say of Young that ‘it is time to put in order what 
letters are at hand’. And he has done it well Indeed his annotatiors 
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afford, indirectly, the most reliable available synopsis of Young's life. But, 
surely, an adequate text of his writings is long overdue, and even more 
essential. 


University of Western Australia JOHN A. HAY 


THE CREATED SELF: THE READER'S ROLE IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY FICTION. John Prestor. London, Heinemann, 1970, pp. 217. 


INCREASING attention has been focused in recent years on the author or 
narrator created in fiction, particularly eighteenth-century fiction. Similar 
attention has not, however, been paid to the reader or readers created as 
representatives or stalking horses for the actual reader. John Preston sets 
out to fill this very real gap in his study of four eighteenth-century novels 
which, he says, chose themselves: Moll Flanders, Clarissa, Tom Jones and 
Tristram Shandy. The title is taken from The Rhetoric of Fiction, and 
Wayne Booth 18 taken as the startng point for the discussion, and is 
frequently acknowledged as a guide throughout the book. 

The first chapter is very brief, but is a lucid and perceptive account of 
the problem Mr Preston is addressing. Unfortunately this grasp of the 
central issues is not always maintained in the studies of individual novels 
which follow. The author does not, for instance, distinguish clearly be- 
tween the kind of novel represented ty Moll Flanders, in which the reader 
is overtly ignored, and that represented by Tom Jones and Tristram 
Shandy, in which the reader is overt.y addressed on virtually every page 
There is a qualitative difference in the reading situation between the 
dramatic novel, which pretends that the audience is not there at all, and 
the authorial novel, which is forever interrupting its own drama to tip a 
wink to the reader, & point which ome might expect a study sucb as this 
one to make and explore. 

In his chapter on Moll Flanders Mr Preston takes an ingenious new line 
on the old debate about whether or not the book is consciously or un- 
consciously ironic. It has, he says, an ironic effect, like The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters, but there is no irony in the novel. Moll confronts the 
reader with his own dishonesty and hvpocrisy, ‘it is not that she is morally 
confused, but that she establishes herself in that area of confusion which 
society finds it expedient to tolerate’ (pp. 34-5). The book is not a work 
of art, then, but an attempt to work on the public mind. This interpretation 
is well argued, but like the interpretalions of Ian Watt and Dorothy Van 
Ghent which it endeavours £o refute, it can only be supported by going 
outside the text for evidence. The problem the novel poses is simply that 
it does not direct its rhetoric towards its audience at all effectively, and we 
can therefore only guess at how we are expected to read it. Had Mr 
Preston included Gulliver's Travels in his study he might have shown how 
& book which does command its rhetoric can involve the reader in the 
existential dilemma of coming to terms with a society which is hypocritical 
and self-deceiving. 

The two chapters on Clarissa preseat an elaborate close reading of the 
novel as a quintessential fiction Each of the letter-writing characters is in 
the position of the novel writer and the novel reader, that is, isolated, 
separate from the person with whom the writing seeks to make contact, 
half in touch with reality, and half in touch with a fiction. ‘We are to 
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understand that the novel offers to the reader, as to the characters, only 
the illusion of a real situation. Like the actors in the story, we grasp life 
as a literary experience’ (p. 61). Once again the argument is ingenious, and 
contains many incidental insights, but lacks final conviction because its 
sophisticated critical theorizing is not shown to be integral to a reading of 
the novel. 

The chapters on Tom Jones take up quite a different line. One discusses 
the double perspective which a second reading gives to the complex 
plotting, and the other the ‘Pursuit of True Judgment’ as it is developed 
in the authorial commentary. In both cases 11 is argued that the reader is 
guided into making the correct response by seeing the consequences of a 
false one: "Fielding chooses “bad” art [i e. authorial commentary] in order 
to unseat the bad reader. Whilst appearing to ingratiate himself in the 
‘modern manner, he is actually trving to school the reader, to induce Lim 
to attend more closely and to judge well’ (p. 116). Sterne is seen as Jess 
didactic and more sociable in his approach, as seeking an ideal conversation 
with his reader, in which true feeling passes between them despite their 
inevitable failure to engage verbally, just as feeling, but not words pass 
between Walter and Toby Shandy 'Sterne invites the reader to participate 
in the act of imagining the novel. He is working towards a kind of 
rhetoric that will permit a genuine conversation, and prompt the reader's 
imagination' (p. 164). 

The weakness of Mr Preston’s book is most fully revealed in these 
accounts of Fielding and Sterne, where there is copious material for a study 
of the kind he has undertaken. Though there 1s much that is useful here, 
there is a failure to confront such basic issues as the diversity amongst 
the actual readers of a novel. Fielding realized how diverse an audience he 
might expect when he commented that it was impossible for him to know 
whether a particular reader was as learned as Shakespeare, or as ignorant 
as some of his editors. and when he advised readers bored by his introduc- 
tory chapters to skip them. Fielding certainly did not expect to school all 
his readers so that they conformed to the ideal he had in mind. The critic 
who sets out to discuss the role of the reader in the works of writers as 
intensely conscious of their readers as Fielding and Sterne must realize 
how protean a figure that reader is, both in fact. and in the rhetorical 
anticipation of that fact by the authors. 

One final criticism of the book is that ıt fails to cohere. There 1s very 
little attempt to find a progression, or even a connection between the four 
authors. They are seen to have quite distinct approaches to their reacers, 
and while these are often exemined with perception, they are never inter- 
related into the kind of overall view of the function of the reader in the 
eighteenth-century novel that the first chapter seems to promise. As 
individual studies they are by no means without merit. But we must wait 
fof another account of the reader's role in fiction to set beside Booth's 
classic account of the role of the author 


University of Newcastle A. J. HASSALL 


S. T. COLERIDGE. Writers and their Background. Edited by R L Brett. 
London, Bell, 1971, pp xvii + 296. 


THis plump volume assembles essays on various aspects of many-aspected 
Colendge, that enigma of English Romanticism. Try as I can, I have never 
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been able to achieve an inward understanding of Coleridge, to see him as 
a whole, conceivable human being involved in a continuous intellectual 
voyage. Therefore I must value critical studies of his work in so far as they 
fit pieces of the jigsaw together. 

The essays here are characteristiczlly thorough. They are aimed at the 
initiate, for the most part Crux anc source are pinpointed, quoted, cata- 
logued, noted. Beyond this, they d.ffer a good deal. George Whalley's 
introductory piece is a thumping bore Dorothy Emmet on ‘Coleridge and 
Philosophy’ is especially disappointirg: after a preliminary bit of cheerful 
banter. she darts to and fro glancirg at influences and themes; we have 
learned nothing when we arrive at the end of this bitsy and, above all, 
external sketch. John Beer, writing about ‘Poems of the Supernatural’, fool- 
ishly tries to emulate Lowes’ marvel ous intellectual odyssey: the job can- 
not be done a second time. and Beer’s essay falls apart. He also seems 
incapable of seeing that ‘Christabel’ is a very feeble poem indeed. A. R. 
Jones is much firmer and more centripetal in his examination of ‘The 
Conversational and other Poems’. H» knows how to make the transitions 
from description to judgement and back again And he makes the poetry 
sound like poetry. 

Basil Willey. writing on Colefidze’s religious beliefs. exemplifles the 
permanent maxim: that good criticism is nothing more or less than good 
writing. When discussing stages of Coleridge’s thought he keeps us aware 
that these are parts of a whole life: while discussing theological positions 
he never forgets that they were held by a flesh-and-blood man living in a 
particular societv. The vivacity of this essay does lead towards some sort 
of inwardness with the Coleridgean mind. Humpty-dumpty (who is clearly 
the individual portrayed on the dust-jacket) can be put together again. 

In a slightly drier vein. John Codmer’s ‘Coleridge and Politics’ is also a 
serious, constructive piece of analysis It falls down near the end when 
the author tries to demonstrate a relation between Coleridge’s ‘organic 
theory’ and modern structuralism The analogy is teasing, perhaps promis- 
ing, but it is offered too sketchily and abstractly to be felt as anything 
more than a contemporary tic. 

It is in an article by J A. Appleyard that we find the old nettle firmly 
grasped: the distinction attempted in Biographia Literaria between the 
primarv and the secondarv Tmaginetion It was with some relief that T 
found the author admitting that Ccleridge’s argument in the matter was 
incomprehensible Indeed. it seems that STC. had qualms about retaining 
this passage in the book at all A companion essay by R. H. Fogle on 
the critical practice is concise enouzh and digs out some lively bits and 
pieces on particular writers. notably Donne and Milton 

A solid enough book. then, and well worth dipping in. but it won't set 
the sacred river on fire. 


University of Melboinne CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE 


EMILY BRONTE, A BIOGRAPHY, Winifred Gérin. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1971, pp xviii + 290 


Or the four Brontë biographies Gé-in has published--Anne, 1959; Bran- 
well, 1961; Charlotte, 1967—this is the least successful, perhaps simply 
because Emily does not readily lead herself to biographical treatment. 
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Biography deals in the outer and inner events of a particular life. For the 
other three Brontés, these are by now well documented and, for them, it is 
relatively easy to relate the known outer events to their writings, permeated 
as they are almost throughout with autobiographical elements By com- 
parison. Emily's outward life is uneventful. sparsely documented and, 
except for her response to Nature, unrelated to her novels and poems, What 
cannot be said of the other three can almost be said of Emily: we know 
her only in her writing This biographer certainly makes the most of that 
‘almost’. while resisting the common tendency to see Emily wholly in terms 
of what is reported of her final years What emerges is a strong, healthy, 
contented young woman, who is only towards the very end caught in the 
erip of the family’s suffering, perhaps herself finally losing the vision 
that sustained her. What was the relation between her outer and her inner 
world? Did they merge effortlessly. as the author had conjectured earlier 
(Anne, 212): or were they incompatible. as she sees them here (94)? As the 
disagreements of critics and biographers signalise. we cannot altogether 
understand or reconcile as aspects of one single creative intelligence the 
known features of Emilv’s being the passionate response to Nature. 
apotheosis of love. transcendental vearning, the humour, compassion, 
tenderness and spiritual toughness. 

Can one then write the story of Emily while avoiding, as Gérin largelv 
does an interpretation of Wuthering Helehts? Her most extended account 
of the novel is given elsewhere (Branwell, 310ff.). Here. too much stress 
falls on Heathcliffs Satanic nature No doubt he owes something to Byron, 
Milton and Branwell but, as the author demonstrates. quite other elements 
also have gone into his making Neither is it true that. in the novel. ‘no 
occasion for emphasising Heathcliffs animal and unearthly nature is lost’ 
(219) nor can we identify Nellie Dean. ‘in her summing un of HeathcliT, 
with Emily Brontë (220). 

I suspect that one simplv cannot answer the questions Gérin asks about 
Emilv's death. Did she want to die? Elsewhere. Charlotte's assertion that 
Emily died reluctantly is accepted (Charlotte 377). Here. it is rejected 
(2600 And why did Emilv long for death? Because she expected to attain 
her ‘spirit’s bliss’ in the Heaven resembling her beloved moors (264-5; if 
the poem is bv Emily—and I share Hatfield's doubts—it may voice not 
*Emily's faith’ but her temporary preference for the world of Wuthering 
Heights as against that of Gondal)? Even if she no longer feared death 
(Hatfield 155). did she believe in immortality (H 188 & 191), or in complete 
extinction (H 181)? The end of the novel is as inconclusive as the poems. 

Corrigenda The Blake poem (103) should read ‘And a Heaven in a wild 
flower’. In Charlotte’s ‘Biographical Notice’ (256) for ‘extracted’ read 
‘exacted’. For ‘Hoffman, E.H.A ' (284) read ‘Hoffman E.T.A.. The biblio- 
graphical entry under Turner (283) 1s incomplete (cf. Branwell, 323) 
'"Verdopolis' is not ‘Great Glass Town rendered into Greek’ (42): Greek 
polis & French verre? The inconsistent use of ‘sic’ in the quotation on 
pp. 147-8: no ‘sic’ after ‘irristable’ & 'shelful' The page reference to 
The Oxferd Book of Ballads (note on p 49) is to the edition by ‘Q’, not 
to the more recent selection. 

To conclude, though the Life of Emily satisfies me less than the earlier 
books, I do appreciation Gérin's labour of love on the Brontës and regard 
her as a biographer to whom anyone interested in the Brontes will always 
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be indebted. If she js at times not srfficiently stringent in critically exam- 
ining the evidence—this may be a strength, as excessive scepticism can 
inhibit the biographer—she does, without fictionalising her portraits, evoke 
the Brontes as remarkably present, credible and absorbingly interesting. 


University of Auckland PETER DANE 


PROPER STATIONS. CLASS IN VICTORIAN FICTION. Richard 
Faber. London, Faber and Faber, 1971, pp. 165. 


‘A GENILEMAN, said Trollope, is ‘that thing, so impossible of definition, 
and so capable of recognition.’ Richard Faber’s study of Victorian class 
in Victorian fiction might aptly be described as a ‘gentlemanly’ book, with 
its equable tone of measured enthusiasm, its matter-of-fact display of wide 
reading, and its urbane self-confidence of judgment which, one has to say, 
rarely soils its hands with the labour 5f argument or proof. 

Its very range limits its capacity for real insight or conviction. Though 
confining himself, more or less, to 1330-70 and largely to major writers, 
Mr Faber touches (it is the only appropriate word) on more than a 
hundred novels in fewer than 150 pages. Twenty-one Trollopes and all 
Dickens in fourteen pages apiece; Thackeray in ten; Middlemarch in one 
As a result the book declines at times into the most superficial kind of 
survey, as the author merely extrapoletes remarks about class from various 
novels—one novel, one remark. At other times he asserts judgments which 
are almost inevitably not adequately substantiated. He deduces, for instance, 
a generalisation about the status of artists in society from reference to 
Kiesmer in Daniel Deronda (whom Le spells ‘Klessmer’) and a quotation 
from Osborne in Vanity Fair, without acknowledging the historical gap of 
fifty years between the two episodes, or mentioning Becky’s father or Mr 
Smee, And remarks like "Trollope's characters seem to have more flesh 
and blood than Thackeray's' or “Thackeray was certainly fond of Pen- 
dennis and cannot quite have hated Beatrix or Becky’ do not instill 
confidence in the author's critical perception and method 

For all the impressive range of Mr Faber's illustrative material, there are 
some perturbing gaps and lapses. He calls the social atmosphere of Adam 
Rede ‘serene’, a word to which Mrs Poyser would take sharp exception. 
He discusses social attitudes in North and South without mentioning Aunt 
Shaw, in Felix Holt without reference to the riot, and in Middlemarch 
without Dagley or Ladislaw (who does, after all, become a radical M.P.) 
On Our Mutual Friend he twice call: Betty Higden ‘Higsden’ and makes 
no reference to the confrontation between Eugene Wraybum and Bradley 
Headstone, surely the key scene in that novel’s treatment of class and one 
of the most harrowing renderings of failed communication between classes 
anywhere in fiction. Worst of all is the occasion (on p. 102) when he 
bases his central judgment of Thackeray on an inaccurate reading of the 
text. Thackeray, he claims, was two-faced in his attacks on snobbery and 
rank: ‘Like Becky Sharpe, he could admire the grand manner. When 
Becky saw Lord Steyne for the last time in Rome, he was “smiling 
sumptuously, easy, lofty and stately" and looking and speaking “like a 
great prince, as he was”.’ But this selectively-quoted passage describes, of 
course, Becky's own impressions, and unfortunately for Mr Faber’s pre- 
judices this is not even the last time she sees Lord Steyne Next morning, 
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while his valet is blackmailing Becky in the park, Steyne whirls past with 
his latest whore, ‘stretched at her side with a livid face and ghastly eyes. 
Hate, or anger, or desire, caused them to brighten now and then still; 
but ordinarily, they gave no light. and seemed tired of looking out on a 
world of which almost all the pleasure and all the best beauty had palled 
upon the worn-out wicked old man.’ The reality beneath the grand marner 
is thus exposed. The ferocious obituary on Steyne follows half-a-page 
later. with its ironic ten-line catalogue of the noble names and titles which 
Mr Faber claims Thackeray ‘relished’. 

“Mr Faber is, I am afraid, imperceptive to irony. Here, he quotes Becky’s 
view of Steyne and calls it Thackeray’s; he does the same with Mrs 
Gaskell’s ironic dart in Ruth at the snobbery of Mr Benson’s father in 
naming his son ‘Thurstan’: and the same with Trollope’s account of Sir 
Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite's belief in ‘that order of gentlehood in 
England, by which England had become—so thought Sir Harry—the 
proudest and the greatest and the justest of nations’ ‘So surely thought 
Trollope, booms Mr Faber. blind to the parenthesis and the hyperbole, and, 
indeed, to the whole tragic hubris of Sir Harry’s beliefs which is the centre 
of the novel. 

This imperceptiveness to literary device reveals the weakness of the whole 
concept of deriving social history from imaginative literature. Mr Feber 
chooses to draw his evidence from ‘writers who are still read today’, which 
means, of course, that they have selected themselves for literary quality, 
not documentary authenticity or sociological perception. He complicates 
this difficulty by his historian's assumption that their social attitudes were 
constant. which of course they were not, even within a single novel. Dickens 
was not the only novelist with what George Orwell called instinctive 
sympathy with the underdog. even to the point of changing sides when 
the underdog becomes upperdog. It is not true. for instance, that in The 
Warden Trollope’s ‘sympathies were really with the unreformed past’: his 
sympathies are with the victim. both of abuse and of its reform. and this 
purely human prioritv. after all, is the special dimension which the novelist 
can bring to social or political controversy. Yet Mr Faber habituallv speaks 
of novelists as if. ultimately. they must fake sides, and of novels as if 
thev were static documents of social attitude. He remains oblivious to 
the essentially dynamic relation between character and social theme in, sav. 
Adam Bede Eugene Wravburn or Gwendolen Harleth 

It may be that more could be learned from writers of less complex 
creativitv—from the gentle class compassion of the aristocratic Emily 
Eden. or the radicalism of Wilkie Collins (who did not write only 'mys- 
teries’) The best section in the book is a perceptive discussion of 
Thackeray’s journalistic essay on emigration, "Waiting at the Station’. But 
I am doubtful whether the great novels of Thackeray, Dickens or George 
Eliot can really serve as evidence of anything but themselves. Certainly 
they require depth as well as breadth of reading. and a critical attentiveness 
quite different from Mr Fabers considerable skills in extrapolation and 
categorisation. Lacking these assets, his book, readable though it is, can 
only revive yet again T S. Eliot’s caution against sociological criticism, 
"which has to suppress so much of the data, and which is ignorant of so 
much of the rest’. 


University of Canterbury ROGER ROBINSON 
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THE FLESH AND THE WORD: ELIOT, HEMINGWAY, FAULKNER. 
Floyd C. Watkins. Nashville, Vanderbilt University. Press, 1971. pp. x - 282. 


PROFESSOR WATKINS has a thesis which, applied generally to twentteth- 
century writing, is that ‘Most great wnters ot the early twentieth century 
wrote about object, fact, and person and rejected abstractions of all kinds’ 
(p. 3. Applying this thesis to Eliot, Hemingway and Faulkner, whom he 
recognises as three of the dominating figures of twentieth-century literature, 
he argues that in their earlier, and best, work, 
the writer took himself out of his work and made almost no statements 
of intent or meaning; he presented his characters through their own 
thinking or in the stark simplicity ot objecth e narrative or dramatic 
ficuon and poetry. He distrusted a vocabulary of religion, morality, or 
patriotism. Characters who spoke of abstract valwes were hypocrites; those 
who had values did not speak of them, to speak was to negate. (p. 5) 


Incredibly limiting as this conception of literature may seem, it does 
nevertheless conjure up many of the literary pre udices we associate with 
these figures: Eliot, the reserved éminence grise who desired to integrate 
feeling with mind in a unified sensibility such a: he suspected he saw in 
Donne; Hemingway, whose terseness reflected bo:h the toughness and the 
sottness beneath and which culminated in the Eare, oracular pronounce- 
ments of his posthumous novel; and finally Faulkner, who so evidently ran 
off at the mouth from the early forties on. 

While Professor Watkins’s thesis seems self-ev dent, no one else to my 
knowledge has hit upon precisely this formulaticn of it. It holds out the 
inviting prospect of teaching Eliot, Hemingway and Faulkner within the 
framework of a unified course, which seems fair enough for a book that 
seems to have been worked up from lectures. Yet at the end of his book 
Professor Watkins comments, “This study has not shown why they changed; 
it has attempted to describe what they did’ (p. 276). 

Since therefore he 1s concerned with exposition of the texts, it 1s fair 
comment to say that Professor Watkins has mairly commonplaces to offer 
about Eliot and Hemingway, and his thesis appliec to the works of Faulkner 
has only a very limited application, much more hmited, in fact, than he 
seems to think it has. Because the weakness of his thesis is seen most 
clearly in the section on Faulkner, it is that section I shall concentrate 
on here. 

He treats The sound and the fury and As I lay dying as his first and 
most pertinent examples, because these novels (together with Sanctuary) 
‘are conspicuously alike in the extreme indirection of the way in which 
they remind the reader of the “old verities and triths of the human heart" ' 
(p 182). Part at least of what Professor Watxins means by this is that 
the events in these novels are enacted; the novels are dramatic, In accord 
with his thesis therefore, he concentrates on Addie Bundren and Caddy 
Compson. The formers monologue he regards as 

one of the most effective rejections of abstrection written in the early 

twentieth century. Her denial of the efficacy of a moral vocabulary and 

her reliance on concrete image, fact, and acion are reflections of the 
best aesthetic principles of Eliot, Faulkner, and Hemingway early in 

their careers. (p. 182) 

But it is surely taking his thesis too far -o suggest that when she 
conceived Darl—‘hidden within a word like within a paper screen’ as 
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Addie calls 1t—that she is a victim of words alone. Of Caddy Compson in 
The sound and the fury Professor Watkins stresses repeatedly that she 
‘only acts’ (p. 186), and ‘if she were to speak, her genuine love would 
sound like only empty and embarrassing words’ (p. 187). 

By viewing these characters in the way he does, Professor Watkins seems 
unnecessarily to lmit their functions and their presences in their respective 
novels, We may, by extending his thesis, conclude that we cannot really 
get to know much about Addie, or about Jewel; that they are impenetrable 
figures because they act rather than speak. Yet, in context, their inclination 
towards action serves a highly important symbolic function. they demon- 
strate, because they embody it, an important aspect of the South, the cruel 
reality of violence in Southern hfe. 

Similarly his appraisal of Caddy Compson seems unnecessarily limiting, 
though in my view there are more critical objections that need to be made 
about his appraisal of this character If the reason why Caddy has no 
section of her own in the novel is only because she ‘only acts’, then Benjy 
should arguably be treated sumuatly Thus the fact that Caddy is important 
in the novel not only as a character in her own right, but also, and more 
importantly perhaps, for what she represents to each of the brother- 
nariators, does not receive its due attention. A further criticism that needs 
to be made of Professor Watkins’s reading is that even though he claims 
to be attending to the novel’s linguistic patterns, the irony that pervades 
the whole novel is deait with very summarily; it is mentioned most 
prominently on page 189. 

The result of his demonstrations that all the characters but Addie and 
Caddy in their respective novels have concepts of love and of reality that 
are dominated by words is to reduce ali the other characters to similar 
language-using ciphers and thus to remove from them all their significant 
differences. This kind of critical approach makes these characters into too 
simple figures; it does not allow a legitimate exposition of Faulkner's 
complexity. 

One would think that the nature of Light in August would make it fairly 
ıntraciable to Professor Watkins’s thesis, since early in his treatment of it 
he cites Kazin's views that Joe Christmas is an 'abstraction', and points 
out that Jefferson society defines itself in terms of its relationship to 
Christmas. It 18 here that the author begins to qualify his thesis by intro- 
ducing special cases. Though this novel 15 more abstract than the previous 
two, Faulkner’s abstractions here ‘reflect . . . the mind of the character 
rather than Faulkners own moral intent’ (p. 211). Here also, the author 
maintains, there are different kinds of abstract language, that of the 
Bible and Shakespeare as opposed to ‘the manner of Longfellow’ (p. 213) 
Though this novel obviously does not fit his thesis very well, he does not 
distort it very much to make ıt fit; he does make an attempt to do the 
novel justice. 

'Silence is a dominant character trait of every major character in 
Absalom, Absalom! except those who tell major parts of the story' (p. 225) 
the author says quite early in his exposition of that novel, but he also 
points out on the following page that 'silence and restraint are the only 
refuge' of those same characters, the Sutpens and the Coldflelds, who feel 
they are facing a hostile society because of Charles Bon's colour and its 
attendant train of events. One could object to Professor Watkins's reading 
here on the grounds that Faulkner must have these characters remain for 
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the most part silent and quite often impenetrable two-dimensional figures, 
because this silence is the cause of the extensive reconstruction ot events 
undertaken by Quentin Compson and Shreve M:Connon. It is this charac- 
teristic also which contributes much to the Gothic air of brooding mvstery 
that permeates the novel. 

These last two novels do receive noticeably less extensive treatment than 
the earlier two, one suspects because they can be accommodated far less 
easily to Professor Watkins’s thesis. 

Throughout his treatment of Faulkner, which takes up two-fifths of his 
book, one can seek mostly in vain for any mention of the South. One 
cannot help wondering whether -here is any connection between the 
reading of Faulkner advanced hers and the fact that Professor Watkins 
teaches, and has spent most of his life teaching, at Emory University 
in Georgia, for he treats Faulkner very much as g. ‘universal’ novelist, rather 
than a Southerner, whereas Faulkper seems to me to have attained what- 
ever universal qualities he has because of his Southernness. In those great 
novels of the thirties, his strength is in his minute and concrete rendering 
of Southern prejudices and values in action. 

I should say in concluding that I do not recommend this book princı- 
pally because it imposes such a narrow point of view on its subjects; that 
in adopting an approach that seems in theory a rewarding one, the practical 
result is a narrowing and a reducing of the complexities that are inherent 
and undeniable qualities of Eliot, Hemingway and Faulkner. 


University of Queensland H. F. GARLICK 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS: THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND. 
Mike Weaver. Cambridge University Press, 1971, pp. xii + 228, 10 plates. 


Dr WzAVER's book is an intellectual! and topographical prolegomenon to 
the study of Willam Carlos W:lliams. Starting from Williams’s well- 
known emphasis on the Americanness of his work, Weaver explores the 
history and geography of the local community in which Williams spent 
most of his life and the nature of the succession of friendships, little 
magazines, literary movements, and political associations in which he 
became involved, 

Weaver’s programme results in a book that is useful but amorphous. 
In the Preface he disclaims any intention of ‘offering an evaluation’ of 
Wuliams’s work As a result the book lacks any organizing ideas or any 
judgments of value. It is easy neither to read nor to recall and the 
limitation of the index to proper nouns makes it cumbersome to use for 
reference, ‘No ideas but in things’, Williams's best-known slogan (which, 
oddiy, 1s not quoted) seems to be Weaver's motto too; the book is an 
imagist collage of facts with the startling shi-s of subject, the fade-outs, 
and the cuttings so characteristic of Paterson. 

Because the clotted names and footnotes, the sudden changes of subject, 
the densely packed expositions, ard the inept style make the book inappro- 
priate for continuous reading, it will be used mainly as a work of reference. 
As such it should be invaluable, though many readers may regret that more 
of it was not organized, like Apoendix B. as notes to Paterson. Most of 
the obscurities in that poem should now be renetrable. Weaver has pro- 
vided carefully researched facts on the Rutherford-Paterson area; the 
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literary influences on Wiiliams; his marriage and his views on sex; The 
Egoist and his notion of egoism; Centact and Robert McAlmon; ideas on 
painting and poetry derived from Blast and from Kandinsky; poetry as a 
precision tool or as mathematics, Objectivism and its origin in a respect 
for the sharpness and accuracy of focusing available through the camera; 
poetry and music, jazz and Fred R. Miller, Mencken and the American 
idiom; Williams's connexion with socialism, Social Credit, and fascism; his 
persecution as a fellow-traveller by Mrs Virginia Kent Cummins and 
Robert Hillyer through The Lyric; bis interest in David Lyle’s method of 
assembling facts; and his relationship to dadaism and surrealism, 
Weaver’s study of an immense number of manuscript documents and 
letters and of over four hundred little magazines has enabled him to distil 
into his book a great deal of information hitherto unavailable. The most 
interesting material 18 perhaps that where he shows that Paterson comes 
at the end of a long hne of poems about the Passaic River Region. As 
Weaver says, with his characteristic fondness for an inappropriate ‘oZ 
course’, ‘The number of poems written on Passaic Falls during the Early 
National Period was, of course, considerable’ (p. 8) One of them, Thomas 
Ward’s Passaic, a Group of Poems Touching that River, from which 
Weaver prints substantial extracts in Appendix A, has a number of 
interesting relationships to Paterson in organization, material and details. 
But, as Weaver demonstrates, Williams never disclosed his indebtedness, 


University of Queensland K. L, GOODWIN 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF WALTER DE LA MARE, London, Faber, 
1969, pp. 948. 


IT 1s not unusual for a lyric poet to be regarded in his own time as a little 
simpleminded; he is sneered at for the naive lyrics, and the complex ones 
are carefully sidestepped (e.g., de la Mare’s ‘Winged Chariot). However, 
some centuries are sillier than others about this, and ours is sillier than 
Campion’s or Tennyson’s. The fashionable bullies among the critics and 
reviewers have employed the label ‘Georgian’ to reject not only de la Mare 
but many other clear and melodious poets in favour of the opacities of 
Eliot, 

In one sense, a poem belongs with all other poems, so the folles of 
one age do not, ultimately. matter However, if the publishers and academic 
experts automatically suppress a poet as trivial, escapist, archaic, dilettante, 
ırrelevant—or whatever else the pejorative ‘Georgian’ can be warped to 
mean—that poet may be unobtainable for the next generations, whatever 
the new fashions may be. 

Certainly de la Mare is not a modernist, but modernists of the last age 
already seem unbearably dated, whereas de la Mare has opted for the 
timeless. Take, for example, his love of mversions. We can apparently 
respect the poet whose inversions are organicist in intention, as in 
Coleridge’s famous 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 

Flings arching like a bridge, 
we don’t seem to respect the ‘old-fashioned poetic diction’ inversions, 
though, such as de la Mare is fond of, especially those of subject and verb: 
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Leans now the fair willow, dreaming 

Amid her locks of green. 
This in an inversion for the sake ot decorum (or tone, 11 you prefer) de 
Sola Pinto or Leavis would certainly disapprove, but the practice contains 
its own justification, as in this epitaph. 

Slim cunning hands at rest, and cozening eyes— 

Under this stone one loved too wildly lies; 

How false she was, no granite could declare 

Nor all earth’s flowers, hcw fair, 
it is easy to explicate how de la Mare’s refusal to invert the verb ‘lies’ 
strengthens the traditional inversion of the two halves ot the third line, 
which in turn makes the verb there a fulcrum for the balance of ‘How 
false . . . how fair’ when the last line is inverted. The inversions also 
cunningly shift the rhythm ready for the shorte- line, and tie in with the 
textural movements from flesh to stone and back from granite to earth's 
flowers. The neatness (to use no stronger term) is necessary to the poem, 
and jt is not to me self-evident that such ancient and modern dramas are 
better conveyed by fragmentary attempts to imitate pub-conversations or by 
spreading a typist's ludicrously out-of-date combinations to the sunset. 

It is commonly assumed among academics that, however technically 
limited poets like Eliot may be, they deal with more—and more ‘relevant’ 
—subject matter than such writers as de Ja Mare. Yet no modernist style 
can provide some of the proper satisfactions of poetry, in the language of 
the most childlike and imaginative aspects of our selves. Pound would 
not dream of writing ‘Na Audiart’, or Canto II, in the language of 
Mauberley, or of ‘Mauberley’. This magic—and I mean the word—is not 
to be given by the feebly twitching whimsy of ‘Jellicle Cats’; de la Mare 
creates a world in which these things are natural laws: 

Of all the trees in Englard, 

Her sweet three corners in, 

Only the Ash, the bonny Ash 

Burns fierce when it is g-een. 

("Trees") 

This created England, remarkably like the Eng and of the lyrics in Sisam, 
is analogous to the real one, and a marvellous region to wander in. It is 
not, of course, a sweetly-pretty cowslip-bell lie of a world, but burns fierce. 
It ıs both haunting and charming, in the root senses of those words; great 
dangers, productive of great awe and fear, are to be met in it. This is no 
whimsy world, but relates to nightmare as to dream: 

"Night-night, my Precious!’; ‘Sweet dreams, Sweet!’ 

‘Heaven bless you. Chilc!’—the accustomed grown-ups said, 

Two eyes gazed mutely back that none could meet, 

Then turned to face Night’s terrors overhead. 

(‘And so to Bed’) 

The distanced vocabulary makes the sweet adult tones sickening, and 
recognises the 'terrors'——in a different language that word would be a 
slick label. In ‘At War’ a similar word, ‘shambles’, is suddenly no longer 
a dead metaphor but stinks of blood and entrails. 

The many hundred poems in this collected edition prove that the uncol- 
loquial does not have to be tedious. The formal fascinations of the poems 
{only Hardy compares with de la Mare as a structural innovator within 
lyric), the fine control of tone, and the ancient appeal of the magical, 
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give constant delight (of course there are several poorer poems, but what 
can we expect?), Auden somewhere claims that de la Mare has steadily 
changed from the heightened to the common speech; since he was writing 
for more than 55 years, this would be hard to substantiate, and it isn’t 
my experience; even the informal-sardonic work, such as ‘The Feckless 
Dinner Party', or the persona-speeches like *At the Keyhole', are profoundly 
strange in their familiarity. 

As Hardy's lovely poem reminds us, ‘In Time of “The Breaking of 
Nations" there is a special need for what 1s not fragmentary and transient. 
Amid war, chaos and corruption de la Mare employs a definition of man 
and his imaginative landscape from which ‘progress’ has been in full retreat, 
He was a conservationist poet long before it was popular—in fact when 
it was thought sentimental. Here is the musical sarcasm of ‘Hil’, built on a 
naive vocabulary that flicks from one exclamation to another, and a superb 
control of pace that defines itself by little runs of adjectives and verbs: 

Hil handsome hunting man 

Fire your little gun. 

Bang! Now the animal 

Is dead and dumb and gone. 

Nevermore to peep again, creep again, leap again, 

Eat or sleep or drink again, Oh, what fun! 
This is from Poems for Children, and a great deal of de la Mare's work 
deserves that title, but Auden reminds us that ‘there are no good poems 
which are only for children’. Like Wallace Stevens or E. E. Cummings, 
de la Mare is popular with children because he never needs to talk down 
to them-—as a romancer he makes worlds they willingly explore. He writes 
of cats or snails in a way that evokes the fascination of the physical world, 
yet he can also give us the looming strength or wild ahuman vitality of a 
nature separate {rom us, or show us the answering menace of the cruelly 
human mind. But then, his landscape is a rarely-trodden region of the 
mind, so a poem about three cats is also about us. His outward world 
is richly rewarding, with quick and specific observation, and his internal 
world never lapses (even in the poems for children) into a genteel avoidance 
of the pain, guilt and nightmare that are interwoven with our delights and 
dreams 


The issue of gentility ıs important, since ‘Georgian’ seems to include 
the concept of the genteel poetic picnicker in nature who never sees 
its teeth and claws. There is also the underlying (baseless) assumption that 
urban poetry 1s somehow more truthful, significant, ‘relevant’, and even 
popular with urban readers than rural poetry, Although de la Mare does 
not seem entirely consistent in his use of the apparently external landscape, 
his stances are never suburban: sometrmes (as in Lawrence) its phenomena 
and his response are enough, sometimes (as in Frost) it 1s the source of 
emblems or allegorical figures—for example the horse ‘engendered of dream’ 
in the poem to Katherine Mansfield; sometimes again (as in Graves) the 
landscape is the proper dwelling-place of mermaid, dragon, and fiend. The 
violence of nature and man’s nature prevents sentimentality, except per- 
haps in the occasional denunciation of rationalism (see the treatment of 
Freud in ‘Dreams’). What de la Mare’s elegy says of Blake can also be 
said of him, that the deceptions of the sense-world paradoxically increased 
his perceptiveness and his capacity for wonder, delight and awe. 

At the level in which the world of the poetry is an imagined world, it 
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blends the subjective with the Maerchen; there are moments of peace in 
homely houses, moments of heightened beauty like the lives of Tolkien's 
Elves, but there are also wastes where lost travellers are witless with fear 
(The Traveller’), there is inert misery (De Profundis’), exile and aliena- 
tion (the echo poems, ‘Bitter Waters’, or ‘The Listener’), even suicide (‘The 
Bottle) Clichés about ‘magical imagery’ or ‘haunting lyrics’ are quite 
precise descriptions of these aspects of his poetry. This will not endear him 
to the academic literary critics who will mostly read this review, for we 
are the real enemies of the lyric, The child (who loves nursery rhymes 
and Grumm’s tales) the teenager (turned on by Dylan or Cohen, Joni 
Mitchell or Cat Stevens), the normal adult (anti-poetry, but at least know- 
ing this is the central poetry, and preferring it to The Waste Land, Paterson, 
The Cantos) are free of the 1930s fashions that zut us off from de la Mare. 
It is high time we saw him walk into our poetry courses with Hardy, 
Yeats, Auden and Thomas. 


University of Newcastle NORMAN TALBOT 


SYRACUSE POEMS: 1963-1969, ed. by George P. Elliott. Syracuse U.P., 
1970, pp. x + 51. 


THIS 1s a gathering of poems by twenty-six students and five teachers in 
the first seven years of the Syracuse University Graduate Writing Program. 
The five teachers are Philip Booth, George P. Elliott, Donald Justice, W. D. 
Snodgrass, and the late Delmore Schwartz, all very much better than 
average poets—each has established a recognisable and beautiful poetic 
voice, and each has one poem in this book. I admit to a greater personal 
admuration for Snodgrass, and for the poem that represents him here, than 
is the case with the others: ‘Inquest’ is in his own extended version of 
the villanelle form, evoking with savage exactitude that doubletake about 
the sufferings and guilt of others that reveals also how the individual fails 
in full involvement with either the suffering or the guilt—fails in what 
should be his human business, It would be easy to go into details about 
the symbiosis of imaginative energy and technical control in this poem, 
in Schwartz's famous ‘Starlight like Intuition Pierced the Twelve’, or in 
the poems by the three other teachers, but this would hardly be news 
to anyone who knew their work. 

A creative writing course is, however, mainly about the students in it, 
and the variation in quality among them is naturally much greater. The 
worst poems seem almost contributions to "Towards More Picturesque 
Speech', some are mildly confusing because of lack of poetic authority, and 
most have single virtues such as wit, situational impact, a memorable core 
image, a recognisable emotional tension, or some technical power. The 
best poems have a complex of such virtues. Overall the poems are better 
than those in most periodicals, but the importance of such a book as this 
1s not like that of an issue of a periodical; rether, it is about the course 
in which they worked as well as about the poems they are able to write 
because of (or in spite of) that course, Therefore I tend to note the poems 
that fire on one cylinder, those that stop instead of ending, those that use 
a sloppy version of free-verse rhythms, and balance against them those 
that have the corresponding virtues. 
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As a sign of the poetic times and a justification for the Graduate Wnting 
Program, the book gives considerable comfort. there are few bellowings 
or screamings (either real or phony) and there 18 none ot the stiff abstract- 
ness, the conservative cowardice and cultural-fall snobbery that for so 
long bedevilled most of the poets with an academic background, Thes? 
poets not only know they are witing a poem, and that they are writing a 
poem, they also know that they are writing a poem. 

It seems fair to mention some of the voices 1 reacted to in the collection, 
though the luck to catch a poet's voice on first meeting 1s rare, and no 
two readers can expect to agree. The urban pain, of course, is there 
Michael G. Culross, Barbara Feldman and Joseph Bruchac all offer it 
with impact and humour, the latter two with delicate sensuality. The 
erotic attracted many, and Denault Blouin's woman-as-landscape, Ross 
Talarico’s woman-as-guitar, and Douglas Eichhorn's woman-as-young-wife 
are all gentle, subtle and authentic John Batki has reassunng answers to 
dangerous fairy-tale expectations, and Lynne Knight writes one of the 
most powerful poems in the book as the wife-as-survivor. Looking through 
again, I wonder why I didn't mention Trim Bissell, and maybe next time 
another poet will get to me I don't see any one of them as predicting 
a golden future, but they are all represented by one poem or two tiny 
ones—could I have spotted the potential of Crane or Stevens on tha: 
evidence? We should see more of some of them, and a different book 
would have larger selections from them, but it would have been a book 
with a different purpose, 

l1 have taught creative writing for several years, and of course believe 
that some writing skills can be taught, others encouraged, and some reacted 
to more usefully—I also believe bad habits can be broken. Again, a group 
as audience can be a great stimulus to the articulate imagination of a 
member of that group. I should have liked some discussion in the book 
of the methods used in the classes at Syracuse, but I would guess that 
most teaching was based on the tutor and group discussing poems, and 
work in progress, by members of the group. Education in revision is an 
indispensable thing, but there are other and more demanding methods. 
However, this anthology should be examined, since, especially in Australia, 
it is too often assumed that such courses will force students into writing 
imitations of the supervisor, or sacrifices to the supervisor’s taste, more 
sophisticated objections often imply that self-consciousness, intellectualism 
or conformism will be found to affect the student poets, The quality and 
range of work here should dispel such fears. 


University of Newcastle NORMAN TALBOT 


BUTTERFLY ON ROCK: A STUDY OF THEMES AND IMAGES 
IN CANADIAN LITERATURE. D. G Jones. University of Toronto 
Press, 1970, pp. x + 198. 


TAKING as his texts some observations made by Northrop Frye in the 
‘Conclusion’ to Literary History of Canada and as his material the litera- 
ture commonly set in Canadian literature courses for the period from 1880 
to the present, Douglas G. Jones has devised a meditation, sermon, or 
prose-poem quite different from any previous survey. In it he combines 
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cultural, psychological, and literary aspects, arguing for their association 
through metaphor rather than through propositions. 

Most of the literature discussed ts in English and, as one might expect 
of an author dealing with almost any Anglophone colonial literature, the 
main theme detected is that of the exile and the frontier. The fashionable 
word applied to this theme is ‘garrison’, a word given currency by Frye 
in the ‘Conclusion’, where he said: ‘Frances Brooke, in her eighteenth- 
century Emily Montague, wrote of what was literally a garrison; novelists 
of our day studying the impact of Montreal on Westmount [an English- 
speaking enclave in Montreal] write of a psychclogical one’. This turning 
of the common colonial theme inward so that it loses its geographical 
sense and takes on a psychological one is very congenial to Jones. He wants 
to emphasize in Canadian literature the feeling experienced by the exile 
or frontiersman of mental isolation and alienation, the sense that his mind 
is the battleground of conflicting forces These forces are those of the 
garrison and the wilderness. culture and nature, man and the land, the 
ordered and the irrational. the Jaw and intuition, mind and feeling. 

Throughout the book Jones reiterates two main points about this conflict. 
The first. made with distracting frequency in similar terms. is that this 
conflict is not confined to Canadian culture and literature but is character- 
istic of the culture and literature of western Europe in the twentieth 
century The second is that the only effective way of dealing with the 
conflict is to break down the barricades and let in the wilderness; in 
Francis Bacon’s terms, to command nature by first obeying it; or, in one 
of Jones’s early statements of the doctrine, ‘The only effective defence for 
a garrison culture is to abandon defence. to Jet down the walls and let 
the wilderness in. even to the wolves’ (p. 8) It is a doctrine that Jones 
is passionately committed to in life and that he considers to have been 
expressed many times by both Canzdian and European writers. ‘However 
terrifying Behemoth and Leviathan,’ he says, ‘we must neither cower before 
them nor trv to annihilate them We must somehow learn to delight in 
them’ (p. 110); ‘To escape from th2 garrison and from the alienation it 
breeds. one must go into the wilderness, as Lampman and [Duncan 
Campbell] Scott quite early advised’ (p. 166). 

Tt is this passionately held conviction that leads to Jones’s title. In 
Irving Layton's ‘Butterfly on Rock’ the inescapable relationship of beauty 
and love to suffering and death is symbolized in the title of the poem: as 
Jones savs. “To fish for the glory is to catch the darkness too’ (p. 138) 

In identifving the significant themes of Canadian literature so closelv 
with those of western European literature Jones seems to believe that he 
is exalting Canadian literature But identity of theme is no guarantee of 
worth. and at the end of Butterfly oa Rock one cannot help feeling that if 
Canadian literature is to be seen in European terms it will have lost its 
exotic individualitv without havinc sained an alternative justification 
Tones’s study is so intransigently wedded to themes and cultural connexions 
and so divorced from anv considerations of literary auality that one is 
left with a feeling that while his own performance has been brilliant, 
Canadian literature has been drained of anv uniqueness or Canadianness. 


Unlversitv of Queensland K L. GOODWIN 
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STENDHAL: THE BACKGROUND TO THE NOVELS Margaret Tillett. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1971. 


‘N’EST-IL pas bien salutaïre pour les stendhaliens de voir ainsi critiquer 
de temps en temps leur idole?’ asks Professor R. N, Coe in a recent 
number of Stendhal Club (No. 53, p. 70). It is in this direction that lies 
the mert and relative originality of Margaret Tillett’s work. Its object 
is not, however, a critique of Stendha:, but a mise au point regarding his 
basic ethical concept: that of the âme généreuse. The author examines 
the distance which separates theory from practice, the ideal life from the 
everyday. Both Stendhel and his cha-acters, says Margaret Tillett, ‘must 
constantly battle against the dme commune who inhabits them’ (p. 4). 
Where many critics treat this concept in splendid isolation, as a dis- 
embodied abstraction. Margaret Tillett then, rightly. applies it to life. 
since for Stendhal. and his characters. it was a guide for conduct, albeit not 
always capable of realization. 

Faced with the threat cf contamination by the world, the dme généreuse 
must react. How? M. Tillett suggests that for Stendhal and his characters, 
the solution was on two different planes. These were: for the characters— 
ultimately, renunciation in order to maintain the ideal; like Anouilh’s 
Antigone, they assert: 'je suis là pour dire non et pour mourir' (p. 11).— 
‘Fach of the young heroes or heroines reaches a moment at which it 
becomes necessary to abandon the game, throwing away what looks like 
a winning hand’ (p. 1D) For Stendhal the solution was a measure of 
compromise. ‘Ainsi il faut se brûler la cervelle tout de suite, ou chercher 
à vivre comme je pourrai (p. 29). Ha took his decision: ‘Il faut jouer et 
mépriser la comédie’. This enabled him to ‘survive’ as an dme généreuse 
and as an artist Thus he was able to write in Vie de Henry Brulard 
(Pléiade, p 69}: ‘les charmantes visions du beau (. . .) souvent encore 
remplissent ma tête à mon âge de fifty-two’. 

Margaret Tillett’s bock is then principally concerned with showing 
how Stendhal ‘survived’ as an âme généreuse, 1.e. how he was able to main- 
tain ‘a profound faith in the ideal, in the face of a close acquaintance 
with the disillusioning forms of everyday reality’ (p. ix). Her thesis is 
that he did so because his works of non-fiction—Histoire de la Peinture en 
Italie, Rome, Naples et Florence, De l'Amour, Promenades dans Rome, 
Mémoires d'un Touriste—were of therapeutic value to him. Stressing that 
Stendhal did not withdraw from life or avoid ‘la plate réalité’, but liked to 
‘inbabit two worlds, and both are enjcyed because each enhances the other: 
far from being a cause of tension or cenflict, they are absolutely essential 
one to the other’ (p 139), Margaret Tillett argues that the works of non- 
fiction provided Stendhal with a medium where these two worlds both 
appeared, side by side le monde sublime of art, literature, music, love, 
énergie; and the real world, seen and judged in a balanced, if disillusioned 
perspective These works, then. had a cathartic effect on Stendhal, and 
allowed him to pause for reflection and take stock of himself. These 
pauses are hkened to his characters’ moments of contemplation (Julien in 
the mountains, Fabrice in the belfry on the abbé Blanés’ church)—'Each 
of the works of non-fiction might be compared to one of the long interior 
monologues that reveal the heart of the character, here, the revelation is 
that of the artist’s slow development’ (pp. 147-148). They are therefore a 
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‘background to the novels’, providing a glimpse of themes appearing in 
ulterior novels, and sketching the creator's spiritual evolution. 

Margaret Tillet's book is a work more of literary criticism than of an 
erudition which opens out onto hitberto unexplored avenues, Though the 
author has clearly delimited her subject-matter, vet this study can serve as 
a good general introduction to Stendhal, because all of his main pre- 
occupations are competently brought within its scope—in particular, the 
dilemma and impasse of liberalism. Beginning wich a chapter defining the 
concept of the âme généreuse, she proceeds to examine in the next seven, 
largely in chronological order, the main works of non-fiction, but also 
treats La Chartieuse de Parme at length (ch. 7) amd Lamiel, in lesser detail 
(ch. 8. Souvenirs d'Egotisme are pessed over fer too quickly (ch. 4), and 
there is no discussion of Vie de Henry Brulard zs such. This ıs surprising, 
since these works would surely seem to have a gmeat deal to contribute to 
the subject and are non-fictional. De L’Amour, aowever, merits a whole 
chapter (ch. 3). 

Some readers might wish to challenge Margare: Tillet on her choice of 
title. Background to the Novels would seem to imply a work with an 
historical and sociological intention, such as, “or example, Mr Kosei 
Kurisu’s La Société de la Restauration dans les romans de Stendhal. Du 
journalisme au roman (1967), or a taesis by his compatriot Kenzo Furuya 
on: A travers le miroir. Essal sur la toile de fond de Lucien Leuwen 
(Grenoble, 1965). Such an approach 1s of course not M. Tillett’s main 
concern, but it does appear in har treatment of La Chartreuse, and 
(briefly, pp. 91-92) in that of Armance. There seems to be a mixture of 
the two ‘backgrounds’: the factual historical “fer too cursory), and the 
spiritual personal. There is the occasional extrapelation—for example, the 
two pages devoted to demonstrating the affinities between Stendhal and 
Charles T Fox (categorized by Stendhal as an drie généreuse—though M. 
Tillett admits ‘It is doubtful that Stendhal knew more of Fox than his 
reputation as a "friend of liberty" ") (p. 19) There is an occasional 
tendency to unnecessary overstatement regarding marginal points (unneces- 
sary because what is stated absolutely is not backed up with proof). Thus: 
'Montaigne's Essays as a whole obviously contributed much to the con- 
ception of the dme généreuse (p. 24 note’: ‘his adaptation of the 
Shakespearean soliloquy in the form of the interior monologue' (p. 41); 
‘Stendhal seldom finished a work; or if he dic, it was rarely without 
leaving among his manuscripts plars for other possible developments of 
it’ (p. 147) (the second phrase admittedly compensates the first); ‘Cymbeline 
(which Stendhal knew so well and which was periaps one of the strongest 
influences on him) (p. 10—my italics). 

One could also question M. Tillett’s accentuation on certain points at 
issue. She tends to under-play Steadhal’s aesthetic fascination for some 
forms of vice and violence (such as occur in his acmiration of the model or 
prototype for the symbol of Don Juan,—Gilles de Rats (de Retz)). And 
Stendhal would not take kindly to the idea that it was 'he who created 
for the literature of the post-Revo_utionary period a democratized form 
of the homme d'honneur of the ancien régime’ (>. 21). Firstly, his is not 
a social ideal, i.e. shared by many in society, but an extremely individual 
one. The honnéte homme was a social mould for men to conform to; the 
âme généreuse is a more subjective deal. Secondly, Stendhal's ideal is not 
a democratic one, but rather an extremely aristocratic one, in the sense of 
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the aristocratie du coeur, though perhaps this latter idea admits of the 
notion ‘democratic’ It is perfectly true that ‘an dme généreuse, after all, 
may be found in any class of society’ (p 50); but this remark, unnuanced, 
ignores the fact that the noblesse de race, according to Stendhal, suffered 
from a greater dearth of such beings than even the despised bourgeoisie, 
and that the lower classes seem to him to be the prime source of the 
energy of spirit and of character that infuses and creates an dme généreuse. 
Margaret Tillett posits that ‘the core of Stendhal’s view of character’ is 
that ‘one mav have the capacity to be an âme généreuse—but that it is 
impossible to be one all the time’ (p. 5. On the contrary, it would seem 
that whatever Stendhal's personal experience may have been, in his fiction. 
surely, the basic argument is that Armance, Octave, Mina de Vanghel. 
Tulien. Clélia, have to try and be âmes généreuses all the time, hence the 
capital importance of the personal sense of devoir: if Stendhal’s characters 
withdraw or die. it is not because they admit (as did Stendhal, the man. of 
himself) that within them the me commune threatened to counter-balance 
fin the sense of eauipoise) the âme généreuse, and that thev are horrified at 
the deeree of contamination already accomplished: it is because they 
refuse to envisage such an equivoise and wish to exist purely on the 
elevated plane of the me généreuse—thus Mina takes her life: ‘c'était une 
fime tron ardente nour se contenter du réel de Ja vie’. Perhaps the most 
serious criticism that one could make of Margaret Tillett’s approach is 
that she has too elastic a view of the notion of the âme généreuse Tn 
order to evnlain it as fullv a« possible and fit it in with the examination 
of Stendhal as an (ime e4néreuse who survives, she extends it too far. ta 
the point of confusing the ideal and the real, Stendhal’s fiction and his 
life Thus. arguing that "The voung heroes of Stendhal reflect only a 
pnart—thoueh of course a vitally important part—of the dme généreuse’ (p 
6) she stretches it to include ‘humour’ and ‘a small measure of resignation 
to the difficulty of being alive’ (p 6) This remark, applied to Stendhal, 
is. of course, valid: extended to his characters, it would constitute a case 
of lese-Stendhal! While commendably analysing the idea of the Ame 
généreuse against a background of the ‘difficulty of living’. and specifically 
Stendhal's own, it remains that the plane of fiction is distinct from that 
of ordinary life, and that the truest expcnents of the ideal of the dme 
généreuse are Stendhal's fictional charcters, and not Stendhal himself; and 
it is somewhat of an adulteration to draw too close a parallel between 
the âmes généreuses, Stendhal's characters, and Stendhal, the âme généreuse. 
‘Humour’ and ‘resignation’ are not essential parts of that ideal. 

Finally, there is one small error of fact Stendhal did not leave Grenoble 
‘at nineteen’ (p. 59) but at sixteen. 

The Bibliography is a rairly short. selective one, geared to the subject at 
hand. 

This study by Margaret Tillett is of value, then, firstly because of its 
balanced and workmanlike presentation of one of Stendhal's major themes, 
linked to his biography; and secondly, because this theme provides us 
with a very applicable object lesson, most suited to our own society and 
problems. Stendhal invites his readers to avoid ‘la haine impuissante’ born 
of a conflict of political opinions and a clash of interests and personalities, 
and to view what one dislikes or cannot understand with the ‘imaginative 
sympathy’ of the âme généreuse, or perkaps, rather, with empathy, leading 
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to a form of understanding. The Stendhal that survived as an âme 
généreuse has this to teach us, that: ‘In spite of his impatience, asperity, 
and comically vehement strictures of men and their opinions, love, human- 
ity, and generosity are what impressed him most in his study of the human 
heart’ (p. 119). 


University of Canterbury LIGA LUSIS 


MALLARMÉ'S POEM La chevelur vol d'une flamme . . . Austin Gill. 
University of Glasgow, 1971, pp. 27 


PROFESSOR GILL’S paper, read on the eve of his retirement, is so packed 
with ingenious and stimulating arguments that it == impossible to do more 
than pick out a few of them. 

The most striking of his conclusions is that the closing lines refer not 
to the lady’s hair. but to poetry, which finds itself obliged to galvanise 
the indifference of the herd (cf the Angel and the Hydra in the Poe sonnet). 
I can see no reason to reject this irterpretation. 

Another arresting argument is that in the phrase ‘vol d’une flamme’, ‘vo!’ 
means theft, not flight: the glorv of that head of hair is fire stolen from 
the furthest ‘occident de désirs’. i.e. from the poetic domain where desire 
is sublimated into a recognition and glorification of beauty, 

Professor Gill begins his exegesis by arguing thet the framework of this 
poem is one long sentence running right through it. fringed by parentheses: 
‘La chevelure se pose vers le front couronné mais sans or soupirer que 
cette vive nue continue une nudité de héros tendre, diffame celle qui 
accomplit par son chef l'exploit de semer de rubis le doute qu'elle écorche 
ainsi qu'une joyeuse et tutélaire torche’. This maces ‘continue’ transitive, 
and thereby contradicts earlier interpretations. 

Tf we accept the hypothesis of a s<eleton senter ce, this sonnet is struc- 
turally similar to the Coup de dés, in which a sentence in large capitals runs 
right through the composition Mallarmé uses thi: device more subtly in 
the sonnet than in the Coup de dés, in which I find the typographical 
juggling rather too geometrical and unpoetic In ‘La chevelure , . .” he 
puts mystery into the relationship bstween the parenthetical fringes and 
the non-capitalised main sentence by omitting all »unctuation, so that the 
reader has to discover for himself what the basic taought is, and what are 
its deeper implications Incidentally, -he comma tkat Professor Gill inter- 
polates after ‘héros tendre’ is. I take it. equivalent to ef, and is intended 
to prevent that long sentence from looking as if it were dislocated Prob- 
ably the most controversial item in this very persussive paper is. precisely, 
Professor Gill’s version of the skeleton sentence 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


DAS LATEINISCHE UND DEUTSCHE PREISGEDICHT DES 
MITTELALTERS. Annette Georgi. Berlin, 1969 (Philologische Studien 
und Quellen, Heft 48). 


Tms work reveals some of the good and bad qualıties of a dissertation 
that has been ‘worked up’ into a book; on the postive side, mostly sound 
methodology and a clear-cut arrangement of the material (largely chrono- 
logical), and on the negative side, relatively little in the way of results, 
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and a tendency to chocse (or interpret) examples to suit a particular thesis. 

The author traces the structure of the panegyric from the Latin theoreti- 
cians to the High Middle Ages in Germany, and interprets in detail some 
representative types. In particular, she differentiates between an older, 
‘historical’ type, whick lists the high points in the life of the subject 
chronologically, often =mploying a tripartite division into anfe rem, cum 
re, and post rem, and the ‘ethical’ type, which enumerates the subject’s 
virtues, and which Georgi finds to be more tvpical of the medieval period 
(at least up to the rather arbitrary pcint which marks the end of this 
survey). Since the starting point is the deñnition of the genus demonstrativum 
by the Auctor ad Herennium, which is in fact quoted (p 11: Demonstrativum 
est, quod tribuitur in alicuius certae personae laudem vel vituperationem), 
it is surprising that more attention is not paid to the negative counterpart 
to the panegyric; this wauld have been particularly useful in the discussion 
of Walther and his successors (pp [4l ffl among whom Neidhart is 
strangely missing. 

Rather more disappointing, perhaps, is the failure to draw on examples 
from High Minnesang. Admittedly Minnesang may be considered to be 
not technically within the scope of the study, but what. after all, is 
Minnesang in many cases, but a song of praise? Moreover, one song by 
Morungen (MF 122. 1) is interpreted bv Georgi as a panegyric (pp. 86 ff), 
following Menhardt's suggestion that the subject is the Empress Beatrix: 
but this particular example is surely not technically a panegyric, since 
phrases such as 'aller wibe ein krone'. which Georgi takes as an indication 
of the subject’s Imperial standing. are metaphors common both in 
Minnesang (as Georgi herself seems to admit, p. 79f), and in Mary- 
symbolism, to which, as is well known. Morungen was much indebted. 

A further weakness of the work is the tendency to ignore personal, 
individual factors in showing any 'development of the panegryic. In dis- 
cussing the secularisa:ion of subject matter in the panegyric during the 
twelfth century. for example. Georgi cites the Archpoet’s stanzas on 
Reginald von Dassau. Chancellor of Barbarossa and Archbishop-elect of 
Cologne (p. 97f) Here the political context (Reginald was at the time 
ambassador to the Pops) and persona! circumstances (the Archpoet feels 
himself a fellow exile in Italy) need to be taken into account In general. 
however, the historical background is adequately treated, and it is as a 
reference work that this book will be most useful, rather than for its 
interpretations of individual panegyrics Particularly valuable also are the 
section on the effects of the ‘ethical’ type of panegyric on the poet's 
language (pp 47ff) and the brief summary of characteristics of the 
panegyric after Walther (pp. 150 ff) The emergence of the poet’s own 
personality. however. (pp. 154 ff\ might well have been seen not as 
characteristic of the panegyric alone. but rather in the context of a similar 
development in medieval literature as a whole 


University of Canterbury R. W. FISHER 


DER ERZAHLER IM MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN EPOS. Formen 
seines Hervortretens ter Lamprecht, Konrad, Hartmann, m Wolframs 
Willehalm und in den ‘Spielmannsepen’. Uwe Porksen. Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt Verlag, 1971, pp 239 (Philologische Studien und Quellen, Heft 58). 
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PoRKSEN concerns himself primarily with what he terms ‘ “hörbare” 
Erzahlereinschube’ and arranges an interesting set of categories under which 
these are classified and discussed. He believes that ‘die Poetik des mittel- 
alterlichen Romans weitgehend systematisierbar ist’ and sees his treatment 
of passages in which the narrator audibly intrudes as a ‘Kapitel der noch 
nicht geschriebenen Poetik des mittelhochdeutschen Epos’ ‘Poetik’ he 
defines with Curtius as the ‘Technik des Dichtens'. 

The author is concerned also with a morphology of the Middle High 
German narrator up to and including Willehalm, but admits that his find- 
ings will be incomplete in view of the limited number of epics (13) he is 
investigating His justification for what may strike the reader as a random 
selection of epics 1s the fact that his work was originally submitted as a 
doctoral thesis and he was obliged to omit epics for which related topics 
had been announced. He neverthekss does make occasional reference to 
the Nibelungenlied, Parzival and Gottfried’s Tristan. 

While the author makes many ıntzresting and valid observations through- 
out, it is certain that many readers will be disappointed with the book. 
Those for whom the intentional fallacy and the distinction between poet 
and narrator are valid considerations, will find Porksen hard to follow in 
his use of the terms ‘Dichter’ and ‘Erzahler’, They will find that he takes 
too much at face value, and to them the book will seem to perpetuate 
some of the worst traditions of criticism (cf. particularly Hugh Sacker, 
‘The Message of the Nibelungenlied, and the Business of the Literary Critic’, 
Modern Language Review, 58, 1963). They will be entitled to ask, for 
instance, why Porksen speaks cf Wolfram's introducing himself as 
'Vergleichsperson' (p. III) and then goes on to speak of Hartmann’s intro- 
ducing the narrator as 'Vergleichsperson' (p. 112), If, to see any distinction, 
they investigate the examples listed for illustration, they will be wasting 
their time, as the author later speaks of Hartmann's bringing 'die eigene 
Person selbstironisch als Vergleichsperson ins Spiel’ (p. 186}, quoting the 
same examples as before. Many readers will also not concede that 'auto- 
biographical' evidence can be taken at face value (cf. p. IIT). 

A further criticism that will be raised by some is that the author has 
erred in isolating for investigation Dart only of all that might be pertinent 
to à comprehensive analysis of narrative techniques, Again, while it is 
consistent with the authors programme that he carries out his analysis 
‘nicht so sehr also Einstieg zu Werkinterpretationen, sondern als Teil der 
empirisch fafbaren praktizierten Poetik des mittelhochdeutschen Epos’, 
some readers will ask how some of the items selected can be classified 
at all unless interpretation, in the light of a given work as a whole, has 
first been undertaken. These readers will find, among other things, the 
chapter ‘Ironie und Humor’ particularly inadequate. 

The author is not always consistent in his statements. I shall illustrate 
this with one example: “Wolfram ist der erste mittelhochdeutsche Epiker, 
der das Praesens historicum gebraucht (p 42), ‘Tatsächlich ist es schon 
bei Hartmann vereinzelt anzutreffen .. Aber erst bei Wolfram ist es 
regelmäßig verwendetes Stilmittel’ (p. 92); Er [Wolfram] ist auch der erste 
mittelhochdeutsche Epiker, der des Praesens historicum als Erzahlmittel 
benutzt" (p. 215). A further jarring effect is produced by the numerous 
misprints in the book. 

Whether or not this book appeal: to individual readers, it has the distinct 
virtue of making a bold and systematic attempt to come to terms with the 
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business of narration in Middle High German epics, a question on which 
there 1s still too much divergence of opinion for comfort. It is to be hoped 
that Pórksen's book will stimulate much further research in this vital area. 


University of New England IAN R. CAMPBELL 


JOHANNES ROTHES RATSGEDICHTE Ed:ted by Herbert Wolf. Berlin, 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1971, pp. 109. (Texte des späten Mittelalters und der 
fruhen Neuzeit, Heft 25) 


In the field of Late Medieval language and literature it has always been 
the relative lack of up-to-date critically edited material, coupled with 
notorious language difficulties, that has impzded research, especially in 
universities outside Europe. It is only in recent decades that materal has 
become available on any scale at all Too often works have been available 
only in very old editions that have been difficult to obtain and have been 
shown in the light of subsequent discoveries and research to have been 
inadequately edited Thus there is cause for gratification when relatively 
unknown and inaccessible material 1s made readily available, the more so 
when it is presented in as thorough and as scholarly a fashion as Wolf's 
edition of the Ratsgedichte. Wolf provides full critical apparatus, and 
presents side by side both the manuscript in the Codex Fuldensis D 31 that 
had served as the basis for the edition by A. Vilmar in 1835, and the 
later fragmentary Berlin manuscript Further, he has included the ‘Reim- 
prolog’ to Rothe's still unpublished Thüringische Landeschronik. 

lohannes Rothe has never been and is never likely to become the object 
of widespread study, certainly not in Australia and presumably not else- 
where either. Nor has any outstanding literary merit ever been claimed for 
the didactic Ratsgedichte. It seems certain, too, from what Wolf and others 
have written, that his works were very limited in their impact even in their 
own day. But, as Wolf writes with much justification: ‘Die nicht nur für 
die Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte, sondern auch ftir die Verfassungsgesch- 
ichte aufschlußreichen Texte lege ich hier nicht zuletzt mit dem Wunsche 
vor, Anregungen für eine starkere Beachtung der sprachlichen Ubergangs- 
stellung Westthtiringens in diachronischer Hinsicht zu vermitteln ‘und 
Interesse für weitere Untersuchungen fiber das vielschichtige literarische 
Wirken Rothes zu wecken' (p. 5). 

Like Hans Neumann before him, who in the introduction to his edition 
of Rothe's Der Ritterspiegel warned against over-zealousness in emendation 
and conjecture, Wolf has proceeded with caution. He has wisely refrained 
from any bold attempt to normalize in the case of an author whose written 
language was a rich mixture of local dialect and Chancery language, and 
who was by no means consistent in his use of forms and spellings anyway. 

Wolf's introduction is most detailed and comprehensive, and will surely 
satisfy its readers His methodology ts clearly outlined and appears very 
sound. He has shown too that assertions by both Ehrismann and de Boor, 
to the effect that the town as a political and social entity finds little echo 
in the literature of the Late Middle Ages, will need elaboration in the light 
of the Ratsgedichte. 

Readers will also be relieved and delighted to find that Wolf has 
appended a glossary, small, to be sure, but one which close examination 
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reveals to be acceptable, provided that one has first read carefully through 
the headings ‘Die Sprache der beiden Handschriften’ and ‘Lexikalische 
Eigenheiten' in the introduction. 

The Ratsgedichte, together with the 'Reimprolog', are a welcome addition 
to the libraries for those interested in the late Middle Ages in Germany, 
whether the interest be primarily lirguistic, literary or cultural-historical. 


University of New England IAN R. CAMPBELL 


THE GERMAN TRADIIION. Aspects of art and culture in. German- 
speaking countries. Editor Marion Adams, Sydney, John Wiley, 1971. 


THis book attempts to provide basic information on the German cultural 
background. lt ıs well produced and lavishly illustrated. Doubtless it will 
mainly be used by students of German language and literature. The 
editor expresses the hope in her preface that the separate sections may be 
‘of interest to students in particular fields, tor example education, philo- 
sophy, art and economics. However that may be, one wonders whether 
the student of German will find the work adequate for his needs. It does 
not cover its field nearly as satisfactorily as Rudolf Malsch's Deutsche 
Kultur, which, alas, has gone out oi print. 

Any work on the German cultural tradition. should include two major 
items which are absent from this book—some account of the history of 
the German language and a résumé of political history. These matters are 
touched on in this work but are not dealt with in a consecutive and 
adeguate manner. 

The work contains eleven essays of varying length and quality on 
aspects ot German economic and cultural life. Art history is dealt with 
by Margaret Plant, who telis us that Casper David Friedrich. grew up 
in Greifshafen (Greifswald) Mrs Plant must have found the restrictions 
of space irksome because although she mentions the Bauhaus she leaves 
out the great painter Lionel Feininger and the important interior decorator 
and head of the Bauhochschule, Otto Bartning. She does, however, find 
space for the view—with which few experts would agree—that German art 
has not yet recovered from the war. In a sense, of course, it never will, 
but there is plenty of evidence that the artists of the post-war generation 
are overcoming the complexes engendered by the war. This chapter 1s, 
however, generally sound in matters of information, although unreliable 
in matters of taste and judgement. 

Felix Werder writes a generally informative and helpful essay on the 
German composers, although he unfortunately uses 'alternate' instead of 
‘alternative’ in his first line There are some other jarring notes, for instance 
on p. 32, when Werder refers to th» patrons of German musicians in the 
eighteenth century as ‘aristocratic tyrants’. In some cases this may be an 
apt designation but one must remember that patronage was often exercised 
with taste, imagination and discreion by eighteenth century European 
noblemen. 

Professor Constantin Kooznetzoff’s substantial essay on Mediaeval 
German Literature 1s one of the best in the bock. There are one or two 
lapses of English vocabulary here (inexhaustively for inexhaustibly, p. 51, 
etc.), along foreign models’, p. 55, should be ‘along foreign lines’). Some- 
times Kooznetzoff judges too harshly; his gibe about 'the degree of servility' 
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attained by German Literature (p. 55) 1s uncalled for, although German 
Literature, like other European literatures, has sometimes been in the 
doldrums. Perhaps, too, in his final statement of the mediaeval German 
hterary achievement, Professor Kooznetzoff gives the Germans less than 
their due; ıf Parzival does not have the cosmic sweep of the Divine Comedy 
or the gaiety of the French Arthunan tales, ıt does show a unique and 
remarkable preoccupation with the individual conscience, a genuine concern 
with spiritual values, set within a rich and enormously varied narrative. 
This 1s a special kind of richness, not like that of Dante, Chaucer, Petrarch 
or Villon, but in its way every whit as remarkable as theirs. 

In seeking to offer guidance on modern German authors from Goethe’s 
time to the present day, all within the space of 18 pages, of which 6 are full- 
page illustrations, Mrs Adams sets herself a formidabie task She achieves 
only limited success. Her slipshod use of English seemed to me a cardinal 
fault in an article on a literary topic There are also, however, weaknesses 
of content and some actual misinformation On p. 61 we are informed 
that only at the end of his long life was Goethe sure that he could 
finish the work (Faust) and do justice to the subject Of course, every 
German schoolboy knows that Goethe never finished Faust. On p. 67 Mrs 
Adams writes of Holderlin. “He invoked ancient Greece and provided the 
south German landscape with something of the heroic scale and mythical 
pervasiveness of the landscape of Greece’. Surely it would have been 
possible to phrase this a little more lucidly; I still do not know what 
the sentence means. 

Mrs Adams’ judgment of the German realists is idiosyncratic. The 
magnificent Gotthelf is dismissed in one belittling and trivialising sentence. 
Her cryptic statement that 'Keller was able to raise the Swiss rural life 
of his time to a high level of svmbolic significance' does not seem to me 
to offer much guidance on Keller to the kind of person who is likely to 
use the book. Her remarks about Stifter seem inadequate There is a 
point beyond which compression leads to distortion. This happens again 
in the case of Carl Sternheim (p 69). There are other examples of highly 
debatable snap judgements of leading literary figures. A student reading 
this book would receive a somewhat distorted view of literary history. 

The statement on p. 73. "The academic study of literature in Germany 
and of German literature abroad means mainly biography, non-evaluative 
interpretation and textual study of an archival kind' seems to me ve-y 
biassed Obviously. as far as Mrs Adams 1s concerned, Emil Staiger, 
Wolfgang Kayser, Walter Killy and all their colleagues ard successors have 
laboured in vain. All varieties of criticism are found among the works of 
German academics. whatever Mrs Adams may imagine. Mrs Adams also 
swipes at the German newspapers: 'the newspapers tend to follow fashions 
in authors, especially living authors, and their judgements are unstable’. 
The excellent journalists who write for papers like Die Zeit, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine and the Neue Zliicher Zeitung can of course afford to ignore 
the views of a person writing in Melbourne, but it seems a pity that our 
young people should not be told the truth. 

I was surprised to find how polemical Mr Gershon Weiler's chapter The 
Philosophers was allowed to become. The earlier part of this chapter is 
lucid and factual. When Mr Weiler gets to Heidegger, however, the tone 
of the writing changes to that of personal attack because of Heidegger's 
early approval of the Nazi movement While Heidegger undoubtedly was 
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compromised during the Nazi time, the foreign student would prefer to 
hear more about the special nature of his contribution to German 
philosophy. Australian students need tuller information about Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, whose influence has been so widespread in English-speaking 
countries. 

Dr Herbert M. Bowers chapter on Psychology and Psychiatry offers a 
straightforward and literate account of the progress of those sciences since 
the Middie Ages. Dr Bower 1s modest and reaïstic enough to suppose that 
the insights of wnters of the age before scientific medicine are not com- 
pletely devoid of value to psychological studies even today. Professor 
Samuel's chapter on the Educators bears the stamp of his magisterial 
personality like everything he writes. Nevertheless we may be permitted 
to express surprise and regret that he did not include a few words on 
the special work of Rudolf Steiner and Kurt Hahn, each of whom has 
made a distinctive contribution to educational thought, not only in Ger- 
many. There is a short factual chapter—alas, not free from Germanisms— 
by Use Rosenthal-Schneider on Scientists. Problems and Theories 

The chapter by Walter Veit entitled Political Theories 1s not quite what 
it claims to be. It really concerns the successive wielders of political power 
in Germany, and perhaps its inappropriate title stems from the failure of 
the editor and publishers to include a systematic account of German poli- 
tical history in a separate chapter. This seems to the present reviewer 
a major weakness of the book The chapter or The Economy by Raoul F. 
Middelman is unfortunately written in the language of the financial pages 

On pp. 191-199 Leslie Bod: offers his reflexions on Germany and the 
world, a topic which I consider might have rated more extensive treatment. 

This book undoubtedly contains much valuable material. However, as 
we have seen, there are significant omissions which not only detract from 
its usefulness but would have been easily remedied. It seemed curious 
to read a work on the German Cultural Tradition that did not mention 
Tacitus or give any account of this acute observer’s view of his German 
neighbours. The editor might have gone far further in the direction of 
correcting and improving the English of her non-English speaking con- 
tributors. One may express the hope that if in due course a second edition 
of this work 1s required, a short history of tke German language and an 
outhne of political history will be included. 


Univeisity of Westein Australia J. M. LINDSAY 


GRILLPARZER. A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. W. E. Yates. 
Cambridge University Press, 1972, pp. x + 276. 


Ir is most gratifying to note a British contribution to the centenary of 
Grilparzer's death, demonstrating the growing interest in this Austnan 
writer outside the German speaking world. As there is no other com- 
prehensive study on Grillparzer in English so far, the author and publisher 
are to be congratulated on this attempt. The aim of the book is ‘to 
stimulate the kind of appreciation and discussion that are based on detailed 
reading of the texts and close reference to them’ (p. ix). Bearing the 
introductory nature of the book in mind, the author avoids a comprehensive 
treatment of Grillparzer’s many occasional poems and of his dramatic 
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plans and fragments with che exception o2 Esther; furthermore he does not 
attempt to give a full account of the critical and historical essays, 

The book is divided into six main sections. 

Section 1 (pp. 1-35) deals with Grillparzer’s life. It is a very concis> 
and informative account, purely factual and chronological, and in this 
form not available in any other language so far. The only correction needed 
is that Franz Ll became hereditary Emperor of Austria as Franz I in 1804 
but renounced his title of Holy Roman Emperor in 1806 (p. 2). 

With section 2 the ‘cntical’ approach starts, Yates tries to analyss 
Grillparzer’s woik under five categories: 

(a) ‘The Artis) (pp. 36-83) including works with an artist as main 
character. Die Ahnfrau (1) Sappho, Melusina and Der arme 
Spielmann. 

(b) ‘Ambition’ (pp. 84-131) as the mair drive of the principal characters 
including Das goldene Vliess, Kong Ottokais Glück und Ende and 
Dei Traum ein Leben. 

(c) ‘Duty and Love’ (pp. 132-193) as the main themes of Ein treuer 
Diener seines. Herrn, Tristia ex Ponto, Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen, Die Judin von Toledo and Esther. 

(d) ‘Comedy and theatre’ (pp. 194-219) dealing with Das Kloster bei 
Sendomir and Wed dem, der ligt! 

(e) ‘Politics and culture’ (pp. 220-26-) including Erm Bruderzwist in 
Habsburg and Libussa, 

The suspicion arising after a brief glance at this table of contents that these 
criteria are arbitrary 1s not eliminated after further reading. One asks ‘Why 
is Die Ahnfrau in the section “The Artist’? Presumably because it would 
be just as inadequately fitted into any other section. It is also hard to 
understand why Ottokar should not be under ‘Politics’ and Sappho not 
under ‘Love’ etc. Arbitrary grouping and inconsistent criteria reflect the 
method of this book. It is by no means ‘critical’ and restricts itself mainly 
to a reproduction of the piot, with an occasional mention of language such 
as *His language too is exceptionally vivic; his plays are rich in metaphors 
and striking imagery (2. 37) or, in comparison with Kleist, ‘Kleist’s 
language is racy, earthy, full of ingenious quibbles; Grillparzer's by con- 
trast is much stiffer and more stylized’ (p. 214 £). Apart from the rather 
shaky description of language as ‘racy, carthy and full of quibbles’ one 
would like to be clear whether the author regards Grillparzer’s language 
as ‘exceptionally vivid’ or ‘stiff’, whatever this may mean. There is no 
chapter on style, no examination of language, symbols, gestures, metaphors, 
topoi, structure of plays exc. 

The symbolic importance of the cloak rs mentioned for Bruderzwist and 
Sappho but not for all the other plays p 41); other important symbols 
such as ‘the tower’ or ‘the sea’ are fully neglected, The author ignores a 
large part of recent Grillparzer-research including the two 'Forschungs- 
berichte’ bv Herbert Seidler (Zs. f. dt Phitol. 83 (1964) and 88 (1969) ) and 
a number of Viennese dissertations between 1968 and 1971 presenting Grill- 
parzer’s literary art and establishing his unique position within the special 
development of Austrian hterature in the context of German literature. 
Knowledge of secondary literature would have helped to avoid pedestrian 
statements such as ‘Gnliparzer’s plays do contain long speeches and mono- 
logues — passages of expository narrative, of quiet reflection, or of lyrica! 
emotion . . ' (p. 39) In hus article 'Pruakreden in Grillparzers Dramen’ 
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Herbert Seidler has already in 1964 shown this peculiarity of long speeches 
originating from the Baroque opera. Seidler has also shown the integration 
of these long speeches into the plays and has examined their various 
dramatic functions. The last line of Sappho is regarded as a ‘concluding 
line rounding off the play, the phrase is, moreover, something of a cliché: 
the idea that the poet is at home with the gods of Olympus is a common 
phrase in eighteenth-century poetry’ (p. 72}. The Viennese dissertation ‘Die 
dramatische Funktion der Topoi in den Dramen Grillparzers’ (1968) would 
explain this more adequately, and show the method of integration of old 
topo: into Grullparzer’s dramas by continuous evolutionary development 
from the Baroque period to the nineteenth century, without the disruption 
of a revolutionary period such as Storm and Stress in northern Germany. 

These are only two examples. The book excels in being unaware of what 
is going on in Grillparzer-research and can therefore hardly be called a 
contribution towards it. 

It is also rather doubtful whether it will adequately fulfil its aim ‘to 
stimulate the kind of appreciation . . . basad on detailed reading’ by 
pointing out factual details and skimming over a few themes. One would 
think that ‘detailed reading should seek to establish a literary text as 
a literary teat and not use it as a source-document of philosophical 
concepts. 

Gratifying though it ıs to see a publication on Grillparzer in English, it 
would be even more so if 1t were up to standard. 


University of Otago A. OBERMAYER 


DOSTOYEVSKY: AN EXAMINATION OF THE MAJOR NOVELS. 
Richard Peace. Cambridge University Press, 1971, pp. vu + 347. 


IN 1971 the 150th Jubilee of F. M. Dostoyevsky’s birth was celebrated by 
Dostoyevsky scholars of the western and eastern world with the foundation 
of an International Society for research into the life and works of Dostoyev- 
sky. The original initiative for this undertaking came from Australia, 
through the efforts of the Melbourne Slavist and Dostoyevsky scholar Dr 
D. V, Grishin. 

Richard Peace's book on Dostoyevsky is an original and highly interest- 
ing contribution to this now-over-a-century-old critical tradition. Mr Peace's 
study represents a thorough and plausible interpretation of Dostoyevsky's 
major novels from the point of view of the.r philosophical content, with 
reference also to the discussions and polemics of Russian intellectual life 
of the 1860's. The study is an examination of the complex interplay of 
characters in each novel yielding insight into the overall system of ideas 
emerging from the symbolic polarization cf major themes and motifs. 
Dostoyevsky's aesthetic views are outlined particularly well on the basis 
of an analysis of The Idiot, whose central problem is seen to be in the 
quest for a dual aesthetic and ethical ideal couched in the aphorisms: 
‘beauty will save the world’ and ‘humility is a terrible force’. 

In his commentary Mr Peace uncovers what could be called a new 
stylistic aspect of the major novels of Dostoyevsky— the warped image of 
sectarianism (which S.V.) lies at the heart of zach novel’ (303), giving it that 
specific couleur locale of the Russian religious temperament with 
such unique manifestations as the schismatic Castrates and Flagellants. 
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Allegory and symbolism of names connected with these sectarian interpreta- 
tions of Orthodoxy emerge through Mr Peace’s analvsis as the basic 
vehicle for the expression of the fundamental questions of Dostoyevsky’s 
works—the question of good and evil, of faith and atheism, of an aesthetic 
and ethical ideal. 

But the fundamental problem of good and evil is seen as part of en 
Incessant dialectic, governing the though: of modern (as against medieval) 
man, resulting from overdeveloped corsciousness and wıll-power which 
together over-rule ‘the inherent gocdnzss of instinctive feeling’ (298). 
Modern men are thus ‘men of two ideas (77) This in turn determines the 
inner dichotomy of Dostoyevskian characters and accounts for the prom- 
inence of the double or split personality in Dostoyevsky's works (Raskol- 
nikov, Ivan Karamazov, the underground paradoxalist) Mr Peace’s analysis 
of Dostoyevsky's artistic probings into tre relation between will and emc- 
tion, reason and instinct, throws into relief a whole new physiology of 
ideas which leaves no doubt as to the modernity of Dostoyevsky as a 
thinker as well as an artist. 

Mr Peace’s study represents a synthetic analysis of Dostoyevsky’s major 
novels, spanning both the allegorical skeleton and the architectural concep- 
tion of the works under examination In a synthetic textual analysis of 
this kind extensive critical reference to past achievements in Dostoyevsky 
interpretation becomes a physical ımpossıtality, although this could perhaps 
be regarded as a disadvantage from the pomt of view of the student 
of Dostoyevsky, who needs to place Mr Peace’s study in a broader literary- 
historical perspective. Despite the obvicus excellence of this study as 
original commentary on Dostoyevsky’s major novels, to which, one can say 
along with Richard Freeborn (review of this book in SEER, Vol L, No. 
118, Jan., 1972, pp. 120-21}, Dostoyevsky students will be indebted for many 
years, a few points come to mind: to answer the important question of 
Dostoyevsky’s realism, which 1s raised at several stages in Mr Peace’s book, 
would call for another study of at least tte same magnitude as the one at 
present under review. Otherwise any answer may appear schematic. At 
times also a retelling of the plot enters the commentary, as for instance 
in the ‘schematic appraisal of events’ in Crane and Punishment. Apart from 
unavoidable restatements of some well-esta2hshed positions of Dostoyevsky 
interpretative criticism (basic division of characters into meek and aggressive, 
for example), the algebra of plot sometimes leads to commonplace paral- 
lelisms, particularly in the chapter on ‘Motive and Symbol in Crime and 
Punishment. 

There are nineteen pages of detailed notes in the back of the book, 
which are the sole source of bibliographical reference A bicgraphical table 
and an index complete the external aspect of this study. 


Monash University SLOBODANKA B. VLADIV 


N. M. KARAMZIN. A STUDY OF HIS LITERARY CAREER 1873- 
1803 A G. Cross. Southern Illinois Univercity Press, 1971, pp. xxi + 306. 


THE name of N. M. Karamzin (1766-1826) is probably unfamiliar to those 
not directly concerned with Russian studies. Yet he deserves wider recogni- 
tion as a figure important in the development of Russian literature and 
culture at the beginning of the nineteentt century, largely through his 
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‘Europeanness’, which makes him of interest to students of European culture 
in general. Karamzin has been reletively neglected by Soviet scholarship, 
by comparison with, say, Lomonosov, partly because of his conservatism 
in politics, but probably too because his very ‘Europeanness’ seems to make 
his *Russianness' somehow suspect. In the Soviet period no attempt has been 
made to compile even a reasonab_y complete edition of his works, and 
the two-volume collection of his prose (Moscow-Leningrad, 1964) and the 
complete edition of his poetry (Moscow-Leningrad, 1966) represent only 
a small part of his total output. Fortunately in recent years Western scholar- 
ship has provided some compensation for this, and to Mr Cross must be 
given a large share of the credit. His book is the culmination of studies 
which he began in 1961. These have borne fruit in a number of articles, 
published in journals, which are in part reproduced in the present work, 
the first substantial monograph on Karamzin's literary career ever pub- 
lished in English Mr Cross has a wide knowledge of eighteeenth century 
European literature, and is therefore able to see in proper perspective 
Karamzin’s indebtedness to French, German and English writers, a feature 
of his work which Soviet literary historians have been inclined to play 
down and on which, in any case, they are probably less well equipped 
to comment than their counterparts in the West. 

The work covers Karamzin's career from 1783 to 1803, which is the year 
in which he was appointed official historiographer and began work on his 
twelve volume ‘History of the Russian State’ (published 1818-1829), One 
questions the view that Karamzins literary career came to an end when 
he became virtually a full-time historian, since his history 1s, as Mr Cross 
points out, ‘the climax of his whole career as a writer’ (p. 224), ‘an event 
both in Russian literature and Russian histonography' (p. 225). This con- 
flicts with the statement (p. xxi) that ‘.. his literary career was effectively 
finished by 1804'. Karamzin was a writer of many parts: story-writer, poet, 
journalist, critic, reviewer, translator, philosopher, social commentator. All 
these sides of his talent Mr Cross covers in detail, but the decision to 
regard Karamzin the historian as a separate entity outside the scope of 
the present study means that it is less comprehensive than it might have 
been otherwise. 

Mr Cross displays great depth of scholarship in his detailed treatment 
of Karamzin's works, major and minor. In fact, he pays so much attention 
to detail that he runs the risk of letting the trees obscure the wood. This 
approach would make his boox unsatisfactory for anyone not well 
acquainted with Karamzin's work. It 1s essentially a commentary on Karam- 
zin's writings, and most of it reacs almost like notes to their text, though 
I should make it clear that there is nothing note-lıke about Mr Cross's lucid 
style. Thus, though invaluable for the speciaiist, his book is probably less 
useful for others However, the thoroughness and accuracy with which it 
has been prepared and presented and the perceptive critical comments 
must make it a landmark in Kararnzin studies in or out of the Soviet Union 
Particularly valuable is a checkl:st of reviews published in the ‘Moscow 
Journal’, a relatively uninvestigated part of Karamzin’s journalistic activi- 
ties. Indeed the bibliographical side of Mr Cross’s work is irreproachable. 
The book 1s excellently printed, -hough the quality of the paper 1s lower 
than one expects in a work of this high standard. | 


University of Canterbury J. D. GOODLIFFE 
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MELBOURNE SLAVONIC STUDIES, NOS. 5-6, 1973 


THis number of Melbourne Slavonic Studies, the organ of the Australa 
and New Zealand Slavists’ Association, contains the following dedication: 
‘This special issue commemotating the twenty-fifth anniversary of tke 
introduction of Russian as a University subject in Australia, 1s dedicated to 
Nina Christesen’ The fellowing is a list of its contents. 


A. 1. Smirnitsky 5 Slovo 
Olga Akhamova 25 K voprosy o ‘dopustimosti 
i varıantov’, izmenchivosti 
norm 1 orfoepli 


Svetlana Ter-Minasova 39 V oblastı slovosochetaniia 
k voprosu o norme 

V. I. Fatju&tenko 46 Flologicheskn kommentaru 
k uchebnamu tekstu 

Alexandra Lesnjak 55 Stlisticheskoe svoeobrazie 
podlinnika v perevode 

Svetlana Ter-Minasova and Voprosy perevoda stikhotvornoi 

V I. Fatjustenko 66 rechi 

Dean S. Worth 72 Prefixal Substantives in Russian 

Rae D. Slonek 79 Scme Comments on the Verbs o; 
Motion in Russian 

B. O. Unbegaun 9| The Language of Ultimate Clarity’ 

Robert Slonek 95 Scme Metatonies in the Light of 
tha Slav Prosodic Paradigms 

L. M O'Toole 106 Speech Functions and the Study 
of Literary Style 

J. D. Geodliffe 124 Some Comments on XVIII Century 
Narrative Prose Fiction 

D. V. Grishin 137 Problema 'sluchainogo semeistva' 
v interpretatsii Dostoevskogo 

I. L Gapanovich 147 Vcennye rasskazy 1 povesti Kuprina 

Temira Pachmuss 156 Zinaida Gippius: Zhenshchiny i 
zhenskoe 

Angela Livingstone 178 Merina Tsvetaeva and Russian 
Poetry 

Olga Hassanoff 194 Dembrovski’s "The Keeper of 
Antiquities’ 

I. I. Mezhakov-Korjakin 203 Zametki o poezi Roberta 
Rozhdestvenskogo 

Margaret B. Travers 223 The First Twenty-Five Years 


This imposing and interesting collectior of articles constitutes a most 
fitting tribute by scholars throughout the world to Australia’s oldest depart- 
ment of Russian Language and Literature, founded tn 1946, and to its 
founder, Mrs Nina Christesen, now Reeder-in-Charge and its devoted 
leader since its inception Everyone who knows Mrs Christesen in the 
university world, knows of her selfless cedication to the cause of the 
advancement of Russian studies in Australia Everyone who knows her 
personally knows her as someone who typifies and embodies the best 
qualities of the Russian character, its universal interests and sympathies, its 
unending kindness and personal understanding. It is typical that from 
an early stage Mrs Christesen extended her interests and encouraged studies 
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in the wider Slavonic field, which is so closely related to the Russian 
language and to Russian culture. Mrs Christesen’s work was recognized 
in the Soviet Union and in 1958 was openly acknowledged by no less a 
person than Academician V. V. Vinogradov et the Slavists’ Congress in 
Moscow. It would be invidious to select particular articles for detailed 
discussion; but perhaps we should offer special thanks to Professor Olga 
Akhmanova for her contribution from her private archives of an interesting 
article on ‘The Word’ by Professor Smirnitsky. 

The University of Melbourne has grown and changed a great deal since 
1946, and ıt may well be proud of having given a lead to Russian studies 
in Australia. Margaret Travers’ concluding article gives a detailed account 
of the spread of Russian Studies to Canberra (row The Australian National 
University), Brisbane (The University of Queensland), Monash University 
{the second university in Melbourne) and Sydney (the University of New 
South Wales) Since its inception the Melbourne department has had close 
ties with departments of Russian studies in New Zealand, particularly with 
the oldest department there at the Victoria University of Wellington, 
founded by Dr N N. Danilow. This number ts a proof that Russian studies 
in Australasia have now gained recognition faz beyond the borders of our 
far-flung continent, a fact of which the University of Melbourne should 
be particularly proud. We all join in warm tribute to the distinguished 
founder of its department of Russian language and literature, 


Australian National University R. G. A. DE BRAY 


A TRANSFORMATIONAL GRAMMAR OF SPANISH R. L. Hadlich. 
Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1971. 


HADLICH intends that this book will ‘make transformational grammar gen- 
erally available to students of foreign languages’, and ‘give the reader a 
better understanding of how Spanish works as a communicative system’, 
and he says he will work from the general to the particular, from the theory 
to the language. It is therefore unfair to criticise him for not applying his 
transformational analysis of Spanish to the extension, or consolidation, of 
linguistic theory. Nevertheless it is disappoinhng, in a book published in 
1971, to find that the theoretical base takes almost no account of develop- 
ments since 1965. Hadlich takes the ‘standard model’ and applies it to 
Spanish, principally to the syntax, with two short chapters adumbrating the 
morphophonemic and semantic components of the generative model. 

In general Hadlıch is faithful to his Aspects model, but on occasions it 
seems the conflict of interests between the theoretical and the pedagogical 
linguist induces him to opt for theoretically msound ad hoe solutions. He 
notes, for example, that Carlos me compró el carro is 3-ways ambiguous, 
but is content to leave this surface indeterminacy unresolved in the PS Base 
rules, merging the various indirect objects and datives of interest in one 
grammatical category, Interest Object, thereby concealing the fact that this 
sentence may be expanded, for two meanings. to Carlos me compró el cario 
a mi but the corresponding sentence*Carlos me compro el carro para mi 
is unacceptable. Again, las muchachas se miraron en el espejo 1s noted as 
an ambiguous surface structure. as each girl may have looked at herself 
or at the other(s) The ‘standard’ position, though modified in later devel- 
opments, 18 that all the meaning of a sentence is represented in its deep 
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structure, so that a sentence that is m-ways ambiguous must have n deep 
structures. Hadlich says of this particular problem, however, ‘It 1s probably 
better to consider sentences like this to have just one deep structure that 
can be used in two types of situations’. This cunous inconsistency is con- 
tinued, several chapters on, when sentences like Juan y Maila se miraion en 
el espejo are analysed as having a subject Noun Phrase resulting from 
Phrasal Conjunction rules, This analysis, well-founded, I think, could rep- 
resent the ambiguity of both sentences, though Hadlich does not pursue 
this. 

In his examination of complementation, Hadlich denies the existence cf 
VP complements In le persuadió a decir la verdad and le persuadió decw 
la verdad the present analysis places the complement of the former sentence 
under an adverbial node (equivalent to al baile in le invité al baile), and 
that of the latter under a normal object NP node, giving two very different 
deep structures And yet the two expressions, with and without a, are per- 
fectly equivalent, as Hadlich recognises, and should therefore be assigned 
the same deep structure While it is undoubtedly true that the complementa- 
tion rules for Spanish are different from those for English, it seems to me 
that some sort of VP complementation would account for such sentences. 

There is an obvious candidate for Jacobs and Rosenbaum's i/ as pronoun 
head of NP complement sentences, in the article el But Hadlich says ‘el 
que is a simple variant or que’ (while allowing in a footnote that there 
may be a basic difference between subject shifting and extraposition trans- 
formations in Spanish). Tais does not seem reasonable: if the deep structure 
subject of resultó que [Carlos desapareció], 13 the bracketed sentence, as is 
required by a subject shifting rule, then there is no intuitively satisfactory 
explanation for the que Such an analysis also fails to explore the relation- 
ship between el regresar tarde Carlos nos sorprendió and nos sorprendió 
que Carlos regresara tarde. and between these constructions and al caer la 
noche, etc. 

Any thorough-going depth of analysis 1s incompatible with Hadlich's aim 
of ‘circumscribing a grammar for all of one language in one book’, and 
this has led to many unsatisfactory solutions. Nevertheless the book does 
begin to fill a very real gap in the literature, if more from the student's 
point of view than that of the ‘professional linguist’, and it is a valuable 
contribution to the very welcome increase in non-English transformational 
grammar. 


La Trobe University A. BELL 


ANTHOLOGY OF DANISH LITERATURE F. J Billeskov Jansen and 
P M. Mitchell Southern Illinois University Press, 1971, pp. ix-+ 606. 


THis anthology is the English version of a bilingual Danish-French edition 
of 1964. The Danish text was edited by Professor F. J. Billeskov Jansen of 
the University of Copenhagen and the English text by Professor P M. 
Mitchell of the University of Illinois. 

In the introduction Processor Billeskov Jansen quotes a refrain by the 
poet Valdemar Rørdam, ‘Denmark, a thousand years’, which could well 
be used as the book’s sub-title. The anthology covers Danish literature rang- 
ing from the medieval laws of Jutland to the poems of Klaus Rifbjerg, 
who was born in 1931 
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The literature of the mediæval, renaissance, >aroque and eighteenth- 
century periods is represented by an interesting selection of extracts. Natur- 
ally, greater stress is placed on more recent literature. Just under half the 
book is devoted to the ‘golden age’ of the romantics with such writers 
as Adam Oehlenschldger, N. F. S. Grundtvig, Hans Christian Andersen and 
Sgren Kierkegaard represented and as well to rineteenth and twentieth- 
century realists such as Georg Brandes, J. P. Jacobsen, Herman Bang. 
Henrik Pontoppidan, Johannes V. Jensen and Martin Andersen Nexg. 

In information on the dust-jacket the editors state their commendable 
policy of including some lesser-known writers, Thus one finds selections 
from Eleonora Christina, the natural daughter cf King Christian IV, and 
M. Goldschmidt, a nineteenth-century master of narrative style Because 
certain extracts are perhaps too long for this one--olume anthology, import- 
ant writers such as Johan Ludvig Heiberg and Ki:ll Abel are unfortunately 
omitted. Moreover, only two writers represent tke scene of the literature 
after the second world war, Thorkild Bjérnvig and Klaus Rifbjerg. Even 
then only two per cent of the book is devoted so them. It is a pity that 
the English edition did not supplement the earlier French edition with more 
authors representative of the immensely rich and diversified literature of 
this penod. 

The anthology as a whole covers much more than the mere literary 
and æsthetic development of Denmark over a thousand years It gives 
insight into the rich cultural life of the countr. over the centuries. The 
extracts depict the peculiarly Danish synthesis o7 the native raw material 
and influences and inspirations from abroad wlrch have, for a thousand 
years, flowed into the little kingdom. 

The volume is a bilingual edition with the original Danish and an 
accurate and readable English rendering Before the selection of the writ- 
ings of each author there 1s a short and interestirg biographical note. 

This anthology will be of interest not only to those who know Danish 
or another related Scandinavian language and wish to read the original 
text with the help of a translation, but also to those who want a general 
view of Danish literature through the medium of the English language. 


University of Melbourne J S MARTIN 


FINLANDS MEDELTIDA FRALSE OCH 1500- TALS ADEL Enc 
Anthoni Svenska Litreratursällskapet i Finland, Helsinki, 1970, pp. 431. 


Eric ANTHONI adds another study to his already impressive array of articles 
and books on Finnish social history. In this work he investigates the origins 
of the Finnish aristocracy as well as some cenZzal problems in Finland's 
early history, such as the evangelization of the ccantry and its incorporation 
into the Swedish realm. 

The monograph begins with an examination of Finland’s early nobility. 
Although the later mediæval social and legal esate of the nobles was an 
extension of the Swedish nobility, Anthoni indiceses from the sparse source- 
material and by analogy with known conditions in Estonia that a farming 
aristocracy probably existed in pre-Christian FirIand. 

A detailed analysis of the royal and episcopal land-holdings shows that 
the crown and church acquired lands which hal earher belonged to this 
farming aristocracy. Then the author traces the economic, social, political 
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and religious rôles of the nobility throughout the middle ages and beyond 
into the sixteenth century. During this period the Finnish nobility played 
a leading part in both the secular sphere and also in the church. The lack 
of medieval source material forces the historian to work back from the 
sixteenth century, which is more richly documented than the earlier cen- 
turies. Despite changes under the Vasa kings (1521-1611) the social situation 
in Finland remained unchanged until the rise of a noblesse de naissance, 
conshtuted as an estate in the Swedish House of Nobles, in the seventeenth 
century 

Of interest to socio-linguists and to historical linguists is Chapter XTV 
‘Linguistic conditions amongst the nobility’, pp. 216-228. Hitherto, it was 
generally believed that the medieval Finnish aristocracy was largely Finnish- 
speaking. From a careful analysis and revaluation of the source-material 
Anthoni concludes that the leading families, even in areas where the Finnish 
language was spoken, were mainly Swedish-speaking. This research throws 
much light on the linguistic situation in medieval Finland, 

This book is thoroughly documented and a quarter of it is devoted to 
an elaborate cartographic description of the land-holdings of the nobles, 
crown and church during the middle ages and the sixteenth century. This 
material is accompanied by fifteen clear and detailed maps with each 
property and the nature of its ownership clearly indicated 

One can regret that there is no summary of the contents of the book in 
English or another major language. because the information which it 
contains is of interest to many mediævalists whose field is not Finnish 
history and who do not read Swedish. 

This monograph 18 an outstanding piece of scholarship and is a significant 
contribution to the study of Scandinavian social history 


University of Melbourne J. SS MARTIN 


TEATER I VIBORG 1743-1870. Sven Hirn. Svenska Litteratursdllskapet t 
Finland, Helsinki, 1970, pp. 290. 


THE city of Vyborg (or Vipun), lying at the eastern end of the Baltic Sea 
and since 1944 on the Russian side of the Finnish border. has had a lively 
and constantly varying history It has had the mixed blessing ot being on 
the frontier between the spheres of Russian and Swedish-Finnish influencas. 
It has, at various times, passed from one ruler to another, but has also 
had the rare opportunity of combining different cultural traditions in is 
own life of the arts. 

In this monograph Dr Sven Hirn shows how the theatre in Vyborg 
prospered because of the rich cultural transfertilization caused by the 
geographic location of the town. His study covers the development of the 
theatre in Vyborg from the time of the first theatrical records in 1743 
until the beginning of the industrial growth of the town after the construc- 
tion of the railway line to St Petersburg in 1870. This work fills a gap in 
the history of the early theatre in the town left by Verneri Veistaja's study 
in Finnish (1957) of the Swedish theatre in Vyborg after 1898. 

Dr Hirn's book is not limited to theatrical performances in the Swedish 
language but shows how in the eighteenth century German-speaking actors 
and troupes were received enthusiastically by Vyborg's prosperous German 
merchant class. 
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In 1812 Vyborg was joined to Finland (which was won by the Russians 
after the 1808-9 war between Russia and Sweden), and Swedish became 
the official language of the town as it was of Finland. Nevertheless, the 
town’s theatre continued to be dominated by German actors because of 
the proximity of the Russian capital of St Petersburg, which always seemed 
to attract German theatrical compaaies, and because of the dominant per- 
sonality of J. A. Schultz, a famous local theatre director. Only towards the 
middie of the century was the Swedish language used frequently in the 
theatre in Vyborg. The Finnish lenguage became popular in the town’s 
theatre even later. 

Until the third decade of the n neteenth century the theatrical life of 
Vyborg was dominated by wandering troupes without a settled home. The 
opening of a permanent theatre-building in 1&39 offered the players new 
possibilities and led to more stability in the theatre in general. The next 
decade saw the growth of local companies, but there was always a place 
for guest-actors, who continued tc delight the citizens of Vyborg. The 
building of a new theatre in Helsinki in 1866 gave rise to local Finnish 
entrepreneurs in the theatrica] work. 

Teater i Viborg describes how the town’s position at the cross-roads 
between the cities on the eastern Baltic led to the development of a unique 
tradition in the theatre in which divergent currents, styles and outlooks 
interacted. The book 1s carefully documented, and the repertoires and 
details of 65 dramatic seasons are elaborated. It is to be regretted that the 
book lacks a summary in English. French, German or Russian to make 
the author’s research available to a much wider public than that which 
reads Swedish 

Dr Sven Hırn’s history of theatre in Vyborg is of interest to those who 
wish to know about the development of theatre in Scandinavia and in 
Finland in particular, as well as to students of the history of European 
theatre. In addition, :t illuminates £ century and a half of cultural develop- 
ment in the eastern Baltic region. 


University of Melbourne J. S. MARTIN 


DICTIONARY OF AUSTRAL ENGLISH. Edward E. Morris, Foreword 
to the Second Impression by H L- Rogers. Svdney University Press, 1972. 
Pp. [10], xxiv + 525. 


Austral English was first published by Macmillan and Company in 1898, 
with the sub-title, ‘A Dictionary of Australasian Words, Phrases and Usages, 
with those Aboriginal-Australian and Maori words which have become 
incorporated in the language and ‘he commoner scientific words that have 
had their origin in Australasia’. Although it has been out of print for 
almost three-quarters of a century, it has only now been reprinted, a delay 
less due to its having been at al superseded than because of the recent 
rise of interest in the study of language in Australia and New Zealand 
The present impression is a facsimile edition, to which there has been 
added a specially contributed foreword by the Chairman of the Australian 
Language Research Centre, University of Sydney. This short piece sets the 
book and tts compiler in correct perspective, in view of his education and 
career, Edward Ells Morris having been born in Madras, educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, and holding a Melbourne 3eadmastership 1874-82, and 
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then professorship (1883-1902). There is quoted Ernest Scott’s remark on 
Morris’s house, that it was ‘a centre of pleasant social life, with a literary 
tone’. 

As H. L Rogers observes, the book 1s remarkably readable as a diction- 
ary and ‘the contemporary reader finds himself transported to the nineteenth- 
century colontal world’ tp. [8]). The reason is that Morris, working in 
terms of The New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, was con- 
cerned ‘to obtain quotations from all parts of the Australasian Colonies’ 
(p. xvii) and to make these ‘interesting, picturesque, and illustrative’. 
Although charges of gentility and avoiding colloquialisms and slang were 
Jevelled at the book orginally, it is possible to defend Morris even more 
than Rogers does, by stressing his use of written sources, largely printed 
books rather than newspapers Thus an analysis of the New Zealand sources, 
which total 61, shows that’ 31 are exploration-history type works; 14 are 
scientific; 5 are proceedings; and only 2 are newspapers. While Morris wes 
clearly aware of colloquialisms—and more so with Australian speech than 
that of New Zealand—he had to have reasonable references He was 
masterly in his handling of brickfielder (pp. 52-6), and prepared to list such 
popular names for trees as Jemmy Donnelly, Jimmy Low and Roger Gongh, 
as well as leatherjacker (pp 265-66), or to include such idioms as fist ir (to 
eat with the hands). fannererams (sixpenny telegrams) or government (as a 
contraction for ‘government service’). Yet his doubts about much slang 
are warranted by the view, still valid today, that ‘very much less is gener- 
ated here than is usually believed’ (p xii). 

The foreword is also concerned to stress the skill of Morris in perceiving 
and illustrating the truth that 

‘familiar English words inevitably became attached, in the new settle- 

ments, to things which were not identical to English things. but which 

resembled them in some feature’ [9]. 

The contemporary scholar takes time to stress the various reactions to 
Morris—relative hostility in the original review in The Bulletin, exasperation 
by S. J Baker, particularly in the second edition of The Australian 
Language (1966), and the much more sympathetic tone of G W Turner, a 
view clearly shared by Professor Rogers. 

In other respects. however, more could have been said about the book 
in a Foreword, if it had not been the intention that the original thirteen 
page ‘Introduction’ should stand. This puts the reader into the mood o? 
Oxford scholarship and lexicography of the last third of the nineteenth 
century. as well as informing him of the various attempts at the study of 
regional English from America and Australia. Morris bypasses the issue of 
slang, referring to Crowe, author of The Australian Slang Dictionary (1895), 
only as ‘a literary policeman’ (p xii. and he turns to terms for flora anc 
fauna with obvious relish, since 

‘It is probably not too much to say that there never was an instance 

in history when so many new names were needed, and that there never 

will be such an occasion again’ (p. xii). 

Although he was interested in aboriginal language. the Australian native 
vocabulary is much more sparse than the Maori, Morris recording rela- 
tively few terms from the former, only 129 in all, including 18 pidgin, but 
not less than 222 Maori words and phrases, according to my reckoning. 
That this latter interest was over-zealous and science-generated may well 
be indicated by the fact that all the Maori words listed in the Supplement 
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to the Pocket Oxford Dictionary (19€9) are fewer than the Morris selection, 
of which only 146 survive into the modern compilation. 

Some of the speculations on assimilations and Tolk or learned etymologies 
are ponderous, and Morris makes heavy weather of his ‘Law of Hobson'— 
‘Jobson’, but he can scarcely be faulted on his nine strand ‘Classification of 
the Words’. Despite the allegation that Morris eschewed slang, he was 
percipient on the early New Zealanc argot forms, like: copper-maori; go- 
ashore; tookv took, etc. or the similar hoof, all of which could be regarded 
as very early pidgin. 

It is a distinct possibility that the scholarly (and even gentlemanly) tone 
to the compilation comes from the injunction of Dr James Murray of 
Oxford ‘never to pass on information from any source without acknow- 
ledgement (p. xx), or never to irclude material that was not written 
down or from a scholarly source. 

The full vehemence of the Baker attack is not indicated by Rogers who 
quotes the other’s phrase that the book presents ‘an academician’s cross- 
section of our life’ (loc. cit. p 25). The actual assessment was harsher—'an 
incomplete, out-of-balance work’ (p 17), or ‘he felt disinclined to make 
a personal study of Australian colloquial speech’ (p 2961 Yet Baker is 
fair in approaching Morris's dictum on L. E. Threlkeld's An Australian 
Grammar (1834) (p. 312), that ‘A barbarism means with Mr Threlkeld 
little more than “not belonging to tke Hunter district” °. All these remarks, 
and the various criticisms of Baker' Chapter I, make it reasonably clear 
that the champion of popular speech was criticizing with the hindsight of 
another seventy years and that Morzis was much less snobbish than might 
be inferred. 

The history of the change of emphasis from scientific to nationalistic and 
a more subtle manner of collecting is indicated by Turner— : 

‘It is a tribute to Baker's stature -hat it is now necessary to push him a 

dapi us of the way. as he was cbliged to push Morris out of the way' 

p. 
who views them as complementary (p. 25) and as ‘the men who forced 
recognition of Australian English as a serious and important subject of 
study’ (p. 29). It is also probable that Morris hetped to standardize the 
spellings of some words—e g. woomera, and, indirectly, their pronunciations. 

The final assessment of Morris will probably be akin to that proffered 
by H. L. Rogers—that of a lexicographer possessed of ‘the same sort of 
commonsense as Dr Johnson’. that ‘the first task of a dictionary-maker 
is to catalogue and record’ (p. [IN Meanwhile, his book is one for browsing 
and for musing over, as to the war in which the English language in the 
nineteenth century was made to fit the ideas of the new environment. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 


A REVISED LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF AUSTRALIA. W. J. and 
Lynette F, Oates. Canberra, Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 
Australian Aboriginal Studies No. 33 (Linguistic Series No, 12). 1970, 
xxvii + 282, endpapers. 


WHEN the first modern comprehensive survey of the Aboriginal languages 
was made in 1963 (A. Capell: Linguistic Survey of Australia, Sydney, 
A.I.A S.) there were few researchers in the field apart from Capell himself. 
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Since that time linguistic research into Aboriginal languages has, mainly 
thanks to A.LA.S. grants, attracted numerous scholars. A considerable body 
of new information has come to hand, making the volume under revisw 
both timely and welcome, since it gives a clear and concise summary of 
the state of knowledge of each and every Aboriginal language up to 
September 1969. 

The revision of the Capell Survey was undertaken first by W. J. Oates, 
who had worked on the project for more than two years when he was 
tragically killed in an accident. His wife Lynette continued the revision 
after her husband’s death, compiling the final version from the notes he 
left, adding to them as fresh information came to hand. 

The survey itself follows the language areas set up by Capell, but with 
the major addition that the Janguages are classifled 1nto families, following 
the first ever lexico-statistical classification of Australian languages, com- 
piled by G. N. O'Grady, C. F. and F. M. Voegelin (Anthropological 
Linguistics 8/2, 1966). 

Languages are numbered serially throughout the survey, the following 
information being provided for each: principal name of the language, 
location, the present survey number (plus the Capell number and A.I.A.S. 
reference library number) Each language is awarded from one to four 
asterisks to indicate how much information is currently available. Where 
the meaning of the language name is known, it is given. More important 
is the inclusion of alternative language names and spellings, so essential 
in a country where any Aboriginal language may have up to a dozen 
variant names. Bibliographical details are given concisely, as well as the 
names of current researchers studying any particular language. This is 
followed by an excellent coded assessment of total linguistic knowledge 
including the amount of available information on grammar and vocabulary, 
the number of texts and tapes available, and the availability and quality 
of informants. Such detail, although expressed very concisely, is most 
valuable for anyone concerned with Aboriginal studies. 

The account of the state of knowledge for each section is accompanied 
by excellent section maps, the whole being followed by a comprehensive 
index. Following the survey itself there is a useful and unexpected appendix 
referencing the vocabularies of E M. Curr's The Australian Race (1886) to 
the present work. 

"The volume is concluded with three fold-out maps which allow one 
to assess at a glance the general state of knowledge with reference to: 
(a) grammar and morphology, (b) the quality and extent of vocabularies 
collected and (c) the amount of text and tape material available. —~ 

Perhaps the one jarring feature about the Oates survey is the often 
lengthy list of ‘residue’ languages at the end of each section. These include, 
for a large part, langnage finds made since approximately 1965, For 
example, the northern area (Area N) includes forty-one classified and sixty- 
nine ‘residue’ languages. While adherence to the classification presented by 
O'Grady and C, F and F, M. Voegelin has advantages, strict adherence 
to it causes problems like the above. since anything not mentioned in the 
1966 classification automatically becomes 'residue' in the present survey. 
In its defence, it must be said that at the time of printing, no later classifica- 
tion was available to serve as a model. It is to be hoped, however, that 
a more satisfactory method of dealing with the problem will be found 
when further revisions are undertaken. 
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The Oates Revised Linguistic Survey of Australia, then, despite minor 
faults, 1s a most useful work, indispensable to scholars not only of 
Aboriginal languages, but to those seeking orientation in the Aboriginal 
field in general. 


James Cook Unversity of North Queensland D. T. TRYON 


GIDABAL GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. Brian and Helen 
Geytenbeek, Canberra, Australian Institute of Abo-igınal Studies. Australian 
Aboriginal Studies No. 43 (Linguistic Series No. 17), 1971, vi + 85, 1 map. 


GIDABAL 1s one of the nine dialects of the Bandjalangic group, formerly 
spoken on the Far North Coast of New South Wales and as far west as 
Warwick and Tenterfield. It is estimated that at present only 200 speakers 
remain for all dialects, many of whom do not speak the language fluently. 
For this reason the study under review is important, as it records and 
describes a dialect doomed to extinction within & short time. 

The Gidabal Grammar and Dicticnary is based upon nearly four years’ 
fieldwork. It consists of a clearly presented grammatical statement, presented 
in tagmemic form, and a dictionary zontaining some 1,600 entries. 

The Bandjalang dialects may now be considered to be reasonably well 
known, since they have been the subject of several studies in recent years, 
in particular, besides the present wo-k, the studies of Sharpe (1969) on the 
Yugumbir dialect and Holmer (1971) reviewed below. The Geytenbeek 
study, however, is the most comprehensive in this area, and constitutes a 
welcome addition to our rather scanty know.edge of the languages of 
New South Wales. 


James Cook University of North Queensland D. T. TRYON 


NOTES ON THE BANDJALANG DIALECT, (Spoken at Coraki and 
Bungawalbin Creek, N.S.W.). Nils M. Holmer. Canberra, Australian 
Institute of Aboriginal Studies. Australian Atoriginal Studies No. 32 
(Linguistic Series No. 11). 1971, vu + 50. 


PROFESSOR HOLMER, well-known for his previous publications on Australian 
Aboriginal Languages, was well qualified to undertake the ‘salvage’ study 
of the Bandjalang dialect under consideration, #specially ın view of his 
previous work on Kattang and Thangatti a little further to the south. 

His task was extremely difficult, since he had only two informants with 
whom to work. However, the notes which he was able to collect have been 
skilfully put together by Holmer to give a good picture of the Coraki 
dialect. His necessarily brief study consists of three sections: grammar 
notes, very well cross-referenced, a series of nire short texts, and a Coraki 
vocabulary. The study is tentative in many places, simply because the 
information could not be checked with other informants. Holmer has done 
well to present his information as coherently as he has, but it is indeed 
fortunate that the studies of Sharpe and Geytenbeek, see above, are 
available to fill out the Bandjalang language picture. 


James Cook University of North Queensland D. T. TRYON 
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A PARTIAL VOCABULARY OF THE NGALOOMA ABORIGINAL 
TRIBE. H. A. Hall. (Concordance and commentary by C. G. von 
Brandenstein.) Canberra, Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 
Australian Abonginal Studies No. 46 (Linguistic Series No. 18). 1972, iv 
+ 80. 


THis volume presents a vocabulary of approximately 1,000 words from 
the Ngalooma tribe, a member of the Pama-Nyungan family, spoken in 
the Roebourne area of Western Australia. The vocabulary was collected 
by the pioneer H. A. Hall (1871-1963), and is presented in his own ortho- 
graphy. To this von Brandenstein, in addition to editing the volume, has 
added an English-Ngalooma index, which includes both Halls and von 
Brandenstein’s transcriptions, 

Although von Brandenstein ts currently working on this language himself, 
the present vocabulary is a worthwhile addition to our information on 
languages which have long ceased to flourish. It is regrettable, however, 
that von Brandenstein did not give a clear and concise key to Hall’s 
orthography at the beginning of the book, rather than the post-facto 
explanation he gives at the end. 


James Cook University of North Queensland D. T. TRYON 


THE JACARANDA DICTIONARY AND GRAMMAR OF MELANE- 
SIAN PIDGIN. F. Mihalic, S. V.D. The Jacaranda Press, 1971, pp. xvi + 
375; 


IN presenting his revised dictionary and grammar of Pidgin (or Neo- 
Melanesian, 1f you prefer) Fr. Mihalic has tried to appeal to a number 
of distinct audiences. the European who wishes to learn Pidgn, the 
Niuginian who wants to learn English, and, also, the detractors of Pidgin— 
to which last Fr. Mihal:c throws a sop by saying in his introduction: ‘For 
my part, 1 am looking forward to the day when Neo-Melanesian and this 
book will be buried and forgotten, when Standard English and the Oxford 
dictionary will completely replace both’. 

There is little likelihood of the book being forgotten rapidly, there is 
no better book on Pidgin available, so that it must become an indispensabile 
part of the luggage of anyone proposing anything more than just a tourist 
visit to Papua-New Guinea The armchair linguist will also find much to 
interest him in this account of what is one of the world’s most recent 
languages. 

The book uses the new standard orthography that was first promulgated 
in the translation of the New Testament (Nupela Testamen). Though any 
linguist working with Pidgin is likely to have his own pet dislikes within 
this orthography—some of mine are nupela, suf, tang (‘tank’), gaden, and 
hamas, where I would write haumas—the advantages of standardisation are 
obvious, and most serious users of Pidgin (with the exception of authors cf 
Administration pamphlets. and indigenous poets) are trying to conform 
to the standard. 

The grammatical introduction is in traditional terms, as befits a worx 
for the general reader A linguist might take exception to a division into 
seven traditional ‘parts of speech’, or to headings dealing with categories 
non-existent in Pidgin (the article, gender, number), but the still low degrea 
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of linguistic sophistication in the community ai large probably makes such 
treatment obligatory. However, it might perhaps make things clearer to 
the learner of Pidgin if the so-called ‘uregular monosyllabic adjectives’ were 
treated as verbs (bruk, dat, hau, exc.) or as nouns (ain, graun, kros, man, 
. eic.). 

The stress rules at the beginning of the grammar contain some items 
which, according to Mihalic, are exceptions to the prevailing pattern, in 
Pidgin, of initial-syllable stress: kau, tulait, maruk, tudak, nogut, abrus, 
hatwok, ating, samba, husat, karuga, pipia, kanata, morota, taleo, tumbuna, 
] have heard all these, more often than not, with initial-syllable stress; 
and it 1s almost certainly only Europeans in New Guinea who pronounce 
kanaka and tumbuna with penultiraate-syllable stress. 

But it is the dictionary we are mainly conce-ned with. This gives clear 
and accurate definitions of most Pidgin words, though the reader will 
look in vain for entries or sub-definitions of Prigin words used in urban 
slang (e.g. nanset, aigris, seksek, katum kona, mre buka) or those of new 
industries such as cocoa or coffee zrowing and processing. 

The dicitionary is two-way, tha Pidgin-Ergish section being clearly 
intended for the indigenous user (simple English definitions, lack of indica- 
tion of parts of speech), while the Englsh-Pidgin section favours the 
English user, even to the extent of providing expanded definitions for 
entries such as ‘hero’ (man i mekin bikpela wak long taim nogut o faim 
bilong pant). 

A useful supplement of technical terms (English to Pidgin only) is 
included; these deal with such domains as tke schoolroom, the hospital, 
the workshop, flora and fauna, European emp_oyment, and, predictably, 
doctrinal terms and liturgical feasts and seasons. The botanical identification 
of trees and shrubs is particularly useful, and much more accurate than 
in the earlier edition of the dictionary. 

The Pidgin-English section of the dictionary also attempts to give 
etymologies of Pidgin words, but many ttems are left unmarked, and some 
of the notations ‘E’ (for English) and ‘G’ (for German) may need to be 
changed (are hama and man from English or Geman?) A label ‘Mel’ (for 
Melanesian) is used somewhat obscurely, appareatly for words of indigen- 
ous origin which are clearly not from languages of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago or Polynesia; but at least one item marked with this label is from 
a non-Austronesian (i.e, non-Melanesian) language (sanguma, from the 
Monumbo language, near Boga). 

All in all, the book is good value A further plus point‘ it is sturdily 
bound, and should stand up to fieldwork in New Guinea. 


Australian National University DON LAYCOCK 


MAUTHNER'S CRITIQUE OF LANGUAGE. Gershon Weiler. 
Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. xii + 343. 


ACCOMPANYING the development of transformational grammar, and 
encouraged by it, there has come an increasing interest in the relationship 
between linguistics and other disciplines, such as psychology, philosophy 
and sociology. The appearance of a book which includes in its titie the 
words critique of language is therefore likely -o attract the attention of 
linguists as well as of philosophers, and perhap: particularly so when it is 
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realised that the onginator of this cntique was an empiricist, opposed to 
rationalists with whom transformationalists claim an affinity. Here there 
might be provided an opportunity to test in debate, as it were, one’s own 
theories. 

Mauthner developed his ‘philosophy’ over a period of years in a number 
of works. It has been the object of Gershon Weiler, Reader in Philosophy 
at La Trobe University, to provide in this volume under review both a 
survey and an appraisal of Mauthner’s theories. It is a thoroughgoing 
study in which he has described his subject, warts and all. In fact, while 
one would not wish to argue with many of his charges of inconsistency, 
one sometimes feels that the warts receive too much attention with the 
result that the positive and valuable contribution to knowledge which 
Weiler sees in Mauthner tends in places to be lost from view. 

It must be admitted, 1f one is to characterise the book, that its main 
interests are located most definitely within the domain of philosophy rather 
than that of linguistics. This follows naturally and inevitably from 
Mauthner's objectives. He was concerned, as Weiler informs us, ‘no: 
merely with a description of linguistic facts but mainly with an inquiry 
into the question how language, being what it is, affects the possibility of 
knowledge. The whole aim of the Critique is to answer the question whether 
language is a useful tool for knowledge’ (pp. 271-2). Nevertheless there are 
a number of matters which are of more than penpheral interest for 
linguists. Mauthner, for example, disagreed with von Humboldt (pp. 23-5, 
231) and attacked Descartes (p. 6). He rejected the theory of innate ideas 
(p. 174). He insisted that thinking and speaking, language and though: 
were synonymous terms. He dismissed both formal and symbolic logic as 
being of any real use in the analysis of language. In the light of this, as 
a linguist one regrets that Weiler passes over the seeming contradictior. 
between Mauthner's and Chomsky's interpretations of von Humboldt's 
position where one would have liked, if not reasonably expected, ar 
explanation and an appraisal on his part The result of such an analysis 
could be critical for the worth of either Mautbner's or Chomsky's position 
It would have been good, too, if Mauthner’s comments on logic could have 
been related to the current debate on generative semantics. But Weiler's 
book, though published only in 1970, is singularly silent about 
transformational theory. 

That one does not write more extensively on Weiler’s study is not to 
be taken as a reflection on it, Nor is it a criticism when one judges it a 
book more immediately for philosophers than for linguists. It is just that 
one has a regard for the major concern of readers of Aumla. 


University of Sydney ROBERT D. EAGLESON 


LINGUISTICS. David Crystal. London, Pelican, 1971, pp. 267. 


THERE is a saying You can't judge a book by its cover, and it is to be 
hoped that nobody will judge Crystal's Pelican volume in this way. The 
cover design includes a tree diagram illustrating the functional relations of 
the elements of the sentence The linguist saw the pelican according to the 
theory of Fillmore The ‘linguist’ is marked as an ‘agent’ and the ‘pelican’ 
as an ‘object’, yet one of the main virtues of Fillmore's system is to point 
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out that the subject of the verb ‘see’ is not an ‘agent’, nor does the gram- 
matical object of ‘see’ have the function of a typical object. For example, 
one can say The linguist will look at the pelican and 1 will do so too, but 
one cannot say The linguist will see the pelican and 1 will do so too. 

But apart from the cover, the book ıs admiraole on many points. Basic- 
ally the book covers the terntory one would expect. There are sections 
on traditional approaches to language study, comparative philology, struc- 
turalism, phonology, morphology and transformational grammar There is 
also an interesting chapter on the order of adjectives in English. Speakers 
of English know to say The large red chair and not *The red large chair, 
but they cannot formulate the principle they use. Crystal proceeds to show 
that this is quite a formidable problem, and he explains how a linguist 
would gather relevant data and form hypotheses in an effort to find the 
underlying principle. 

The main virtue of the book is that it takes very little for granted and 
explains a variety of theories, terms and conventions in a very simple way. 
Some of Crystal’s views are refreshing. He points out, for example, the 
limited value of the morpheme coacept and the worthlessness of trying to 
solve intractable problems in immediate constituent analysis when there 
are more profitable avenues of research. 

IFillmore, C. J.: The Case for Case in Universals in Linguistic Theory ed. 
E. Bach and R. T. Harms, Holt, Einehart & Winston, 1968, 


Monash University B. BLAKE 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PHONEMES. A. A. Prins. Leiden University 
Press, 1972, pp. 265. 


THis work of a European scholar long distinguished in the field of English 
language studies is not explicitly, as the title might suggest, a correlation 
of modern phonemics with traditional histor.cal English language studies. 
It has, as the author says, been long in preparation, and the work itself 
and the bibliography bears this out: very few references postdate 1965, and 
the names in the Short Title List, Daniel Jones, Jespersen, Wright, Wyld, 
Sisam, and Trager and Smith (4n Outline of English Structure, 1951) indi- 
cate the period of the provenance of this work. The author indeed disavows 
‘modern structuralism’ (in refusing to regard sound changes as arising from 
structural causes) but aims at racing ‘the development of the various 
phonemes as the evolution of elements of a structure or substructure’, 
avoiding the atomism for which historical linguistics 1s sometimes criticized. 

This is a work rather of historical phonetics than of historical phonemics. 
Perhaps terminology is misleading here. the French term phonème, as 
defined by Marouzeau (Lexique dz la terminologie linguistique, Paris, 1951: 
174) is what would be termed a ‘phone’ in phonemic theory; but Marouzeau 
added that in English some theorists use the word ‘phoneme’ to denote a 
system of related ‘phonémes’ capable of being substituted for one another in 
certain conditions. Certainly the mention of such variants in D1 Prins’s work 
ıs relatively rare: [a] and [æ] in the Old English sound system are called 
‘positional vanant’; and other variants appear in the table of Late Four- 
teenth Century Middle English vowels (pp. 118-121). Certainly the dialectal 
and scribal variations indicated by the author would make explicit phonemic 
treatment difficult, despite evidence from rimes and other sources. Lack 
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of adequate primary evidence in the case of Indo-European 1s admitted 
by the author. 

Yet, implicit in this work of historical phonetics (as the author indeed 
calls it, p. 8) are principles recognized by many modern linguists. language 
is viewed as a system of functional oppositions and contrasts. The two 
phenomena of the lengthening and shortening of vowels are seen as related 
and complementary. More notably, Dr Prins believes that the general 
change from Middle English to Modern English in the nature of all the 
long and some of the short vowels, which is often called the Great Vowel 
Shift, began as ‘part of a correlated movement and that the vowel-change 
then must be seen as one organic whole’. The evidence upon which this 
view is based is clearly expounded in detail (pp. 122-174), enabling the 
reader to judge of this controversial question, in which Dr Prins differs 
from Jespersen and Martinet 

Another principle recognized by modern linguists is implicit in Dr Prins's 
work: the essential interrelationship in language between syntax, lexicon, 
and phonology. Thus the loss or reduction of inflectional endings in Middle 
English is attributed to the weakening of vowels in post-tonic syllables, and 
this in turn 1s related to the fact that in Old English the prepositions were 
already supplementing the functions of the endings of substantives, and 
pronouns those of verbal endings (p. 34) This work indeed indicates the 
need for a more explicit correlation of modem linguistics and historical 
language studies, foreshadowed in such works as M. W Bloomfield and 
L. Newmark, A Linguistic Introduction to the History of English, 1963 
(mentioned in Dr Prins’s Bibliography) and R, D. King, Historical Linguis- 
tics and Generative Grammar, 1969. 

The author's stated plan, in A History of English Phonemes, 1s to present 
cross-sections of the evolving language, and by comparing these to establish 
the general features of development. Chapters 1-5 deal with the development 
of vowels (long and short) and diphthongs from Indo-European through 
successive stages to Modern English. The development of weak-stressed 
vowels is summarily treated. Chapters 6-9 deal similarly with the develop- 
ment of consonants. The Scandinavian and French influences in the 
development of English are sufficiently discussed 

Concise and orderly treatment, and the appended maps and bibliography, 
make this work well worth consulting by scholars and students of 
historical phonetics. 


University of Queensland E. H. FLINT 


PIDGINISATION AND CREOLISATION OF LANGUAGES. Proceed- 
ings of a Conference held at the University of the West Indies, Mona, 
Jamaica, Aprıl 1968. Edited by Dell Hymes Cambridge University Press, 
1971. pp. viir4- 530. 


Tais volume brings together one of the most extensive and important 
collections of papers on the pidginisation and creolisation of languages 
published to date. 

The whole consists of forty one articles, divided into five sections as 
follows: 
1 Examples of Pidginisation and creolisation. 
2 General Conceptions of Process. 
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3 Problems of Historical Reconstruction. 
4 Variation and Use—A range of English-linked cases. 
5 Disciplinary perspectives. 

Part 1 is preceded by a general preface by Dell Hymes and a general 
introduction by David De Camp which outlines current issues in creole 
studies, summarises progress made so far in this field and suggests 
approaches which could be applied to creole linguistic problems In the 
course of this introduction, DeCamp discusses the characteristics and 
definitions of pidgins and their present geographical distribution. He also 
describes the origins of European-based pidgins and creoles. More import- 
antly, his clear and concise introduction concludes with a most useful and 
lengthy bibliography of key publications on the subject. 

Part 1, entitled ‘A Pidgin (and Two Creoles)’, gives examples of pidginisa- 
tion and creolisation, from Vietnam, Africa and the Caribbean. The papers 
included in this section, although representative, are rather sketchy, mainly 
because more detailed studies have been published elsewhere. However, it 
seems regrettable that more detailzd descriptive studies could not have been 
included in this otherwise thoroughly comprehensive volume. 

Part 2 is entitled ‘General Coaceptions of Process’. This collection of 
papers ıs designed to show that the time has come to test new models and 
establish fresh theoretical lines, since previous models have been shown 
to be inadequate. 

Some stimulating papers are presented For example, Whinnom discusses 
linguistic hybridisation with reference to pıdgins and creoles, while Saramin 
distinguishes between salient and substantive vidginisation; other contribu- 
tions come from Ferguson, Gumperz and Wi son, and Alleyne, with sum- 
mary papers from Joos, Voorhoeve, Silvestein and Lawton. 

Part 3 deals with problems of historical reconstruction. Two major 
questions are raised, namely ‘how have languages known to be pidgins 
and creoles developed? have the other languages, not directly known. to be 
creoles, actually developed in the same or a related way?’ (p. 197). The 
main contributions in this section come from Cassidy, Frake, Goodman 
and Southworth. 

Part 4—Variation and Use—A Range of English-linked Cases’, deals 
with sociolinguistic problems, in particular the problems associated with 
the socially conditioned variaticn and stratitication of languages. While 
most of the papers presented are stimulating, an maccuracy in Wolfers’ 
paper ‘A Report on Neo-Melaresian’ must be rectified Wolfers reports 
that ‘. . . Pidgin is spoken and understood throughout the Trust Territory 
of New Guinea, the British Solcmon Islands Protectorate, and, to a lesser 
extent, the New Hebrides’. (413). It should be pointed out that the pidgins 
spoken in New Guinea, the Solcmons and the New Hebrides are different. 
New Hebrides Bichelamar and New Guinea Highlands Pidgin are at best 
only partially mutually intelligible, while the pidgin spoken in the Solomon 
Islands is different from both Bichelamar and New Guinea Pidgin, espe- 
cially in Lexicon, the Tolai elements being entirely absent in the Solomons. 
Until further studies are forthcoming it would be preferable to consider 
the three pidgins as distinct. 

Part 5—'Disciplinary Perspectives’ is a plea for an interdisciplinary 
approach to the problems presented by this fascinating field of study. The 
collected papers are followed by useful appendices, which include suggested 
fields for future research and a listing of all known pidgins and creoles 
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Pidginization and Crealization of Languages does, in the reviewer's 
opinion, measure up to the assessment given on the dust-jacket, that ‘this 
is likely to be an influential book, definitive not in the sense of summing 
up, but defining a new starting point, the new nature of the subject’, and 
as such is to be warmly recommended to all interested in sociolinguistics. 


James Cook University D. T. TRYON 


LEXICAL BORROWINGS IN THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES—A 
Critical Study of Italianisms in French and Gallicisms in Italian from 1100 
to 1900. T. E. Hope. Oxford, Basil Blackwell. 1972, 2 Volumes, pp. 782. 


EVEN after a quite short incursion into tht two compendious volumes of 
this richly-rewarding publication, one was tempted to imagine a new trinity 
of evocative initials HL B joining the existing tnads of REW, FEW, 
etc, as one of the standard books of reference for Romance linguists oi 
the future. A complete reading ot the whole meticulously documented 
work has done nothing to shake the initial conviction, to which can be 
added the ment of an elegance of style in the evaluative sections devoted 
to the discussion of various socio-cultural influences, that 1s comparatively 
rare in scholarly works of this kind. 

The work is divided into five parts. Metkods and Principles, the Histor- 
cal, the Formal, the Semantic aspects, and a final section, Romance Loan 
words and the Neological Process. As one would expect it ıs the historical 
section that is the bulkiest, running from p. 27 to p. 573. The copious 
material is presented under the headings cf The Middle Ages, and then 
under successive centuries, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. Within 
each of these periods come the sub-titles: Italianisms in French, Italian 
Influences on French Vocabulary, Gallicisms in Italian, French Influences 
on Italian Vocabulary, in that order. 

The terminus a quo of 1100 is chosen as the point where the two 
languages have become distinguishably different, and where the historian 
of literature notes the first-flowenng of the .ndigenous literature of France. 
For earlier Gallicisms in Italian the field has been explored but not 
exhausted by Bezzola's well known Abbozzo di una storia dei gallicismi 
italiani net primi secoli (750-1300) which detes from 1925. 

After 1900 the field, though partially explored, is wide open, but obvi- 
ously all future explorers will in varying degree be indebted to Professor 
Hope's scholarly survey. In spite of the 3,000-odd words that are 
discussed, the author acknowledges possibilities of incompleteness and of 
supplementary evidence in matters of dating and the like. (My own article 
on concerto in Italica, Vol. 48, No. 4, 1971, zould be a case in point.) 

One of the first things that strikes the reacer in examining the mediaeval 
list (till 1500) is the number of French words borrowed from Italian which 
go back to non-Romance originals, Arabic, and Byzantine Greek for 
example, like arsenal, bonasse, zéro, cime‘etre, materas (now matelas). 
Conversely Gallicisms in Italian of this pericd contain a fair proportion of 
words of Germanic origin like schifo, loggia brunire, accetta The first of 
these groups reflects, however remotely, tke activities of Venetian and 
Genoese merchants in the Levant; just as destrier (‘a typical military and 
epic Gallicism’), for war-horse, points to Frence as the home of chivalry, 
that gave Italian the word cavaliere. The sxchange of words connected 
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with war, from siege-warfare in the early stages to more sophisticated 
weapons and manoeuvres in the nineteenth century, the terminologies of 
art, music and architecture, and the preponderance of technological borrow- 
ings in the nineteenth century (mostly from France), are all examples of 
social or historical phenomena finding their linguistic counterparts in the 
words here recorded and discussed. In fact the less specialized reader 
might be well advised to read Professor Hope’s admirably lucid recapitula- 
tion and characterisation of the phenomena recurring in each period, before 
tackling the necessarily more factual but never arid details of individual 
words. From this point of view the statistical surveys and diagrams (pp. 
147, 234, $33-4 etc.) have a useful visual impact. 

Both in the general discussions and in the recording of individual words 
the documentation 1s exhaustive—almost encyclopaedic. Particularly in 
the latter respect the pros and cons, where they are relevant, are fully set 
forth, and a rational conclusion is drawn. Any future researcher wishing 
to propose a different solution will find the spade-work already done. It is 
this meticulous sifting of sources and evidence—perhaps the most outstand- 
ing of its many remarkable features—that will make these two volumes 
an indispensable work of reference for lexicologists of the future. 

There are some salutary surprises too. I imagine that most ordinary 
mortals (including myself) would have thought that words like loggia and 
faquin (= facchino) were indigenously Italian, whereas they are Germanic 
Gallicisms; whilst bersaglio (what could be more Italian than be: saglieri?) 
is a Celtic Gallicism. One has the vague feeling too that words like brigade, 
arcade and barricade occurring in French ought to be Italianisms. Refer- 
ence to the comprehensive index will quickly reveal that the first two are 
in fact mediaeval and sixteenth century transpositions of brigata and arcata 
(an adjective); but in the case of barricade the boot is on the other foot. 
As its ultimate origin (barrique) might suggest, and as the historical evi- 
dence of the ‘journée des barricades’ of 1588 would tend to confirm, the 
word is of French origin and was in fact adapted to Italian barticata. 

There are plenty more examples where chronological documentation 
must be set against purely formal criteria. Canaille is rightly felt to be an 
Italianism. It ousted chiennaille in the mediaeval period (as grotte in the 
sixteenth century replaced Old French crou:e, and as dentista taken over 
from French in the eighteenth century replaced cavadenti). But marmaglia 
is a sixteenth century Gallicism; similarly atfıraglio (equipment) comes from 
attirail in the seventeenth century. 

In the case of words in -age/-aggio, it used to be a comfortable neo- 
grammarian platitude that both were developments (presumably indepen- 
dent) of Vulgar Latin -aticum. But the views of other etymologists now 
are confirmed that in many if not most cases borrowing from French has 
taken place. This appears most obviously in numerous nineteenth century 
Gallicisms like boicottaggio, blindaggio, ballot:agglo, sabotaggio, spionaggio, 
and metraggio, also in libertinaggio and glardinaggio dating from the 
eighteenth century, to say nothing of equipcegio, paesaggio and (probably) 
ghindaggio which go back to the seventeenth century, the sixteenth and 
the mediaeval period respectively. 

On the other hand the artistic group of words arabesque, grotesque 
(sixteenth century), picturesque (eighteenth) and carnavalesque (nineteenth), 
however scattered in time, are unmistakably Italianisms. Yet even here 
chronology is significant, for whereas grorte was borrowed at about the 
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same period as its adjective. the noun carnaval appears in French nearly 
three centuries before its cerivative adjective. A similar disparity appears 
between the eighteenth century gallicisms dimissione and dettaglio (detail 
or retail) and their nineteenth century derivatives dimissionario and 
dettagliante (retailer), likewise of French ongin. Chronology is also involved 
in semantic changes. Italian /reno exemplifies a three-fold semantic bor- 
rowing: first in the sixteenth century in the sense of retinue, then in the 
seventeenth as a military term (artillery train) and again in the nineteenth 
as a railway train. 

In the terminology of railways and in other technological advances of 
the nineteenth century French was frequently the intermediary transmitter 
from English to Italian (as it was from Spanish in cases like piroga, stato- 
maggiore or Portuguese, as in feticcio) Examples are freno, locomotiva, 
vagone, vapore Others fall into different categories like eccentrico, luna 
di miele, and exotic Polynesian words like tabu or tatuaggio. 

By the time we come to the nineteenth century we find certain words 
in Italian that have had time to make the round journey through France 
and return to the land of their origin. sometimes with a change of form. 
gender or meaning, e.g pelusce (originally peluzza), pista (hoof-print/ 
race-track), ridotta (originally ridotto), salone etc, and in the case of 
manto, casinó with a differentiating oxytonic stress. 

These are but a few of the fascinating topics that arise from these 
fascinating volumes. Anybody with an interest in specialized terminology 
whether of music, architecture, or technology will find plenty of material 
to bite on. For ease of reference the two indexes are invaluable (though 
there are occasional omissions like oboe and marmaglia). It was probably 
too much to hope that certain of these words singled out for special 
mention in the general discussion should not have an entry (for example 
piovra in relation to Victor Hugo, p. 568). 

For many non-Romance specialists Parts IV and V could be even more 
fascinating Suffice it to say that these for all their theoretical emphasis 
in no way fall below the general level of a splendid piece of work that 
should be hailed enthusiastically. 


University College, Cardiff A. C, KEYS 


A COMPARISON OF THE COGNITIVE AND AUDIOLINGUAL 
APPROACHES TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION (The 
Pennsylvania Foreign Language Project). Philip D. Smith, Jnr. Philadelphia, 
Center for Curriculum Development, Inc. 1970, xxiv + 380. 


During the 1965-66 school year, an experiment was initiated in 58 
Secondary Schools in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, involving 2,171 
pupils who were beginning a study of French or German. Its purpose was 
to assess, not in an ‘ideal’ situation but in a ‘real school environment, 
the curriculum innovations that had resulted from State Education 
Department support of the audiolingual approach and the installation of 
language laboratories. 
Three teaching strategies were compared. 
(1) the ‘traditional’ or ‘grammar-translation’ approach (TLM), (2) the 
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‘functional skills’ or audiolingual approach (FSM); (3) a combination of 
the ‘functional skills’ approach and formal grammar explanations (FSG). 
The FSM and FSG strategies were studied in relation to three language 
laboratory systems: (1) a classroom tape-recorder only; (2) an audio-active 
laboratory (AA); (3) an audio-active-record laboratory (AR). The AA and 
AR laboratories were used for tw» half-pericds per week. Within the 
limitations of existing laboratory installations, classes were randomly 
assigned to one of the teaching strategies. Most TLM classes used Dale & 
Dale, Cours Elémentaire de Francais or Huebener and Newmark, A First 
Course in German. The FSM and FSG classes used either Ardio-Lingual 
Materials or the Holt, Rinehart materials, Ecoute” et Parler and Verstehen 
und Sprechen. 

Three of the experiment’s ten specific objectives (p. 13) are of particular 

interest: 
(1) To determine which of the thr:e teaching strategies is most effective 
in achieving each of the four language skills; (2) To determine which of 
the three language-laboratory systems is best suited, economically and 
instructionally, to the development of pronunciation and structural 
accuracy; (3) To determine the optimum combination of ‘strategy’ and 
‘system’ in achieving the goals of the foreign-language programme (inter- 
action effects} Numerous computer analyses were made of the results 
obtained from a battery of pre-, m.d-, and post-experiment tests including 
the MLA Cooperative Classroom Tests which were administered to all the 
pupils. They showed that ‘traditional’ classes did as well as or better than 
‘functional skills’ classes on all measures and that the laboratory systems 
had no measurable effect on achievement. 

In 1966-67, the experiment was replicated at Level I (with similar 
results, pp. 187-192) and continued at Level II: ‘In general, “traditional” 
students did better than ‘functional skills" classes in reading and writing 
and as well as the more modern approaches in listening and speaking. 
There again seemed to be no advantage for the classes which had access to 
the language laboratory twice weekly utilizing the commercially prepared 
programs’ (p. 233). At Levels HI 11967-68) and IV (1968-69), the number 
of continuing students became so small that the results cannot be general- 
ised. However, they also showed the superiority of 'traditional' classes. 

A conference was convened in March, 1969. to discuss these findings 
which could be interpreted as ‘abandon the "functional skills” strategies and 
close the language laboratories’ Speakers such as Lado, Valdman and 
Carroll pointed out that these findings could not be considered to be 
absolute: in such a vast experiment with so many complex variables, it was 
impossible fo have adequate cortrols and to know what caused any 
statistical difference in achievement, The three teaching strategies were not 
defined with sufficient rigour; there could have been contamination between 
them; the term ‘traditional’ is misleading because it may cover an old- 
fashioned ‘grammar-translation’ approach as well as a ‘traditional-eclectic’ 
approach The MLA Cooperative Classroom Tests place a heavy emphasis 
on vocabulary (to the disadvantage of the ‘functional skills’ classes) and 
are not adequate to measure preciss achievements in the audiolingual skills, 

Despite these criticisms and ochers voiced in the Modern Language 
Journal, October, 1969, which should be corrected by a reading of Appendix 
I pp. 373-380, this experiment clearly demonstrates the need for research 
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to refine our means of testing the audiolingual skills accurately and to 
prove if and how the language laboratory can contribute to the significent 
improvement of these skills. 


University of New South Wales ROSS STEELE 


LITERARY ENGLISH SINCE SHAKESPEARE. George Watson, editor. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1970, pp. x + 407. 


THE term Stylistics has been heard more and more frequently in the past 
few years, to such an extent as to give the impression of the emergence 
of a new discipline. It suggests a marriage of linguistics and criticism, or 
possibly more accurately, the application of linguistic analysis to literary 
appreciation, a middle ground where linguist and critic can meet and 
co-operate. 

In this context Literary English Since Shakespeare makes for interesting 
reading. The editor, George Watson, University Lecturer in English, St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and editor of the New Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature, is well aware of these new developments and the 
increasing applicaton of the discoveries and techniques of linguists to 
hterary studies. The opening—and smaller—section clearly has modern 
stylistics in mind. It 1s more ‘theoretical’ in character and contains, amongst 
others, articles by Chomsky on ‘The Current Scene in Linguistics’ and one 
by Yule on ‘Sentence Length’. 

What is so interesting, however, is that in the second section, im which 
theory is illustrated in and through practice, whether deliberately or 
unintentionally, there are many comments passed on theory and reflecting 
on the assumptions that must underlie sound criticism. Here too are 
expressed many correctives to the abuses which have marred stylistics in 
the last decade and have brought it into disrepute. By the same token the 
book is not reactionary, and impressionism is not allowed to escape, but 
comes in for condemnation. Barish probably best summarised the central 
position of all involved in this collection of essays when he wrote: ‘Stylistic 
studies would seem to need an approach located somewhere between two 
pillars of unwisdom, between extreme statistics-hunting on the one hand 
and rank impressionism on the other’ (p. 114). The thought has several 
echoes in other papers. What most of the critics represented in this volume 
seem to seek is a synthesis As Wimsatt comments: ‘The analysis of 
elements of style cannot be a blind experiment by which we discover some 
quality in the writing which we could not discover by reading. Analysis 
can be only a corroboration and detailed appraisal of some quality per- 
ceived by the reader as part of the meaning’ /p. 296). Watt repeats the 
thought in different words as he seeks to justify his own procedure: “I 
detail these features only to establish that in this passage, at least, there is 
a clear quantitative basis for the common enough view that James's late 
prose is characteristically more abstract’ (p. 369). One hopes that both 
the admonitions and the examples of good practice will be needed, and 
that the excesses of stylistics may disappear. 

In view of its strength in the ‘practical’ section, it is a pity that the 
opening section concerned with theory is less successful. Chomsky's article 
is somewhat out-of-place. Is it simply a nod to modernity? If Watson 
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wanted to recognise transformationalism—as surely he should in this area 
—it would have been far more pert nent to include one of the statements 
by a practising generative stylist, for example Ohmann, This would have 
spelt out in decisive terms the velue of modern linguistic theory for 
literary studies. 

In all there are some 23 articles, each one by a different linguist or critic, 
and each one dealing with a different author or group of authors from 
Shakespeare through the Metaphysicals, Dryden and Pope, on to Words- 
worth, the Victorians and Dickens, and ending finally with D. H. Lawrence 
and John Crowe Ransome, Apart iom Watson himself, the contributors 
include such well-known names as Wimsatt, Bateson, Davie, Jespersen, 
Milic, Tillyard, Auerbach, Ingham, Ward and Yule. Indeed the value of 
the book lies in the many examples it contains of what good criticism 
should be like. Nor are the papers which make up this collection rigidly 
of one mould. Instead they presen: a broad spectrum of the approaches 
and developments that have taken place in literary appreciation. In subject- 
matter, method and choice of cntiz it is about as representative as one 
could hope for in one volume. Ard when one has finished with it in a 
consideration of stylistics, or as a demonstration of the critic's multifarious 
art, there are still the many valuable judgements it has to offer on the 
various writers discussed, One mas wish to quibble—or even disagree— 
here and there, but the collection remains one that undoubtedly demands 
commendation on a variety of scores. 


University of Sydney ROBERT D. EAGLESON 


OXFORD SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCES, ed T. H. Howard-Hill. 
37 vols. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1970-72. 


THE recent appearance of Cymbeline and the imminent arnval of Hamlet 
in this series will put the seal on a remarkable editorial and publishing 
feat by Dr Howard Hill and the Clarendon Press. Few works of thirty-seven 
volumes can recently have made their appearance in such quick succession, 
and the size of the harvest wo are now reaping is a fine testimony to 
editorial foresight and advances in computer-printing technology. Appropri- 
ately perhaps, its level of accuracy -s inhumanly high, but although we owe 
much to the machine more to the man is due 

Let it be said at once that these old-spelling concordances have a very 
restricted function and that they must not be thought of as competitors 
to that other excellent Shakepeare concordance recently edited by Marvin 
Spevack. His is for the critic and general reader, Howard-Hill 1s for the 
linguist and textual editor. For such, these concordances will be as indis- 
pensable as the Norton facsimile of the Shakespeare First Folio, edited by 
Charlton Hinman, whose line-numbering it adopts, and Professor Hinman's 
Printing and Proof-Reading of the First Folio of Shakespeare More spe- 
cifically, it provides in assimilable form all the linguistic evidence, play by 
play, needed for a responsible old-spelling edition of the texts, in particular 
the Oxford old-spelling Shakespeare (the text for each concordance is that 
chosen by Dr Alice Walker as her copy-text of the play in that edition). 
But it will be equally welcome to taose engaged on the University of South 
Carolina old-spelling edition. 
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Granting this specialist function, what advances should it serve? Shakes- 
peare’s texts are a complex of authorial, scribal and compositorial forms. 
An old-spelling concordance at least removes the editorial veneer that makes 
Bartlett a trep for young players More important, it presents all the 
spelling evidence necessary for compositorial attributions. Such identifica- 
tion must precede any assessment of compositorial accuracy or of the 
likelihood of finding particular kinds of error. The way a compositor treats 
his copy may offer clues to the nature of that copy, whether it was printed, 
scrıbal or holograph. Hence the double end of determining the copy and 
discounting the compositor’s transformation of it also serves study of the 
scribal or authorial residue. Dr Howard-Hill 1s now well placed to continue 
his own work on Ralph Crane’s role in preparing the copy of some Folio 
plays. The recovery of Shakespeare’s forms in any consistent way is an 
unattainable and unhistorical ideal, but the intensive study of the accidentals 
of his text will at least force us to abandon many simple-minded notions 
about his spelling and punctuation. 

Criticisms may be offered of the concordances as they stand. The most 
obvious is that their use is restricted to a single play at a time, good for 
its editor, but a partial view of Shakespeare’s language, Not all copy-texts 
are Folio ones so that we have only partial evidence about Jaggard’s com- 
positors. Dr Howard-Hill has corrected obvious mispnnts and foul-case 
errors ‘on conservative principles’ and notes his emendations. But this may 
be to fall between two stools, for if we are interested in compositorial 
accuracy we might prefer naked error and if our concern is editorial we 
might be glad of more commonsense corrections. The former would have 
suited my own book better. Because the texts chosen are, in Dr Walker's 
judgement, the best early editions, they may not be the full plays that we 
know, for some of the best quarto texts omit lengthy passages given in 
the Folio and vice-versa. Despite hopes by some that Professor Hinman’s 
Folio line-numbering will become standard, that battle is far from won, nor 
am I sure that ıt should be. As a result, and despite concording tables, these 
volumes will be difficult to use with most existing editions, and there is little 
likelihood that the Old-Spelling Oxford Shakespeare will appear in the near 
future, let alone a cheap standard-authors version of it. For these reasons, 
together with a price ranging from $5 to $12 a volume, these volumes will 
be as out of place in most libraries as an isolated copy I saw of one of 
them (2 Henry VI) on a book stall on the left bank of the Seine. 

Most of the objections just listed are those of the non-specialist. An even 
greater one is: why bother with Shakespearian trivia when we lack the most 
elementary concordance to Jonson? But these concordances do serve textual 
and linguistic scholarship by making available quite fundamental resources. 
They are indispensable to the specialist. Nor do they represent the final 
result of Dr Howard-Hill’s endeavours. We can look forward to an account 
of Crane based on this evidence, to a single-volume concordance to the 
First Folio, perhaps to a further volume of statistical information about 
linguistic features, and hopefully to the application of the editor’s formid- 
able expertise :n directing the preparation of an ordinary concordance for 
. . . dare one say, Jonson? 


Victoria University, Wellington D. F. McKENZIE 
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INVENTORY OF RESEARCH IN PROGRESS IN THE HUMANITIES. 
Ottawa, Humanities Research Council of Canada, 1972, pp. 182 + 78. 


SCHOLARS will be familiar with two earlier publications of the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, the volume entitled The Humanities in 
Canada, 1964 and its Supplement in 1966. Both of these were surveys, in 
effect, of research activities over select periods. Now for the first time the 
Research Council has taken the bold step of cataloguing research work 
currently in hand. Unlike so many endeavours to provide a current survey 
of a field, this one has not been defeated by prinung and publishing delays; 
it closed off contributions at the end of 1971 and appeared within five 
months. 

An alphabetical listing of scholars who have reported their research 
activities and an index of subject areas make the inventory easy to consult 
Another useful subdivision is the distinction made between research interests 
and work actively pursued. The breadth of interpretation of the term 
‘humanities’ also makes the volume a valuable research tool. One’s curiosity 
can roam from Archaeology, Classics, Fine and Applied Arts, History to 
Modern Languages and Literature (sic) including Comparative Studies, 
Oriental and Asian Languages, then to Linguistics, Philosophy and Religious 
Studies. Languages and Literature account for a little under a half of the 
researchers, Philosophy, Linguistizs and Religious Studies each have 
approximately an identical amount of research activity ın progress. 

Since the introduction to the inventory invites suggestions for improve- 
ment, I would recommend conside-ation be given to the following points. 
A solitary name (e.g. Quinn, p. 7) saould not appear unless accompanied by 
& statement of research work. Late entries (pp. 181-2), especially when not 
taken up in the general index, shculd be held over to a later issue. As a 
guide to scholars who live far from Canada, in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australasia, the rank of the researcher (e.g. professor, associate professor, 
assistant professor, doctoral student) should bs supplied, as well as the 
final form expected for the research topic (e.g book, monograph, article, 
review, thesis). It will be deduced, I hope, from tbese constructive com- 
ments that I look forward to an inventory of research in progress becoming 
an annual event under the sponsorship of the Humanities Research Council 
of Canada. 


University of Sydney K. V. SINCLAIR 


NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM. M. H. Abrams Oxford University 
Press 1971, pp 550. 


IN this study of “Tradition and Revolution in Romantic Literature’, Pro- 
fessor Abrams (Cornell, U.S.A.} covers an impressively wide range of 
hterary and philosophical investization. His book is a closely reasoned 
analysis of English and German Romanticism, considered both philosophic- 
ally and in their relation to Sturm und Drang and great social events such 
as the French Revolution. 

It may seem surprising that he more or less omits French Romanticism, 
but he is probably justified by the fact that the latter was really closer to 
Sturm und Drang than to philosophic Romanticism in England and 
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Germany. French Symbolism is, I think, the logical continuation of the 
romantic spirit. 

The most sweeping generalisation that emerges from Professor Abrams's 
investigation is that not only Romanticism, but literary movements in our 
own time, are rooted in Christian theology, from which Western thought 
has never been wholly severed. We fail ta notice this, partly because we 
unwittingly accept the forms of Biblical literature, partly also because 
Romanticism, as Professor Abrams demonstrates, was a seculansation of 
theological concepts. Among other things, it satisfied a profound human 
need by retaining the concept of God but assigning God’s role to Nature 
(hence the title of this book). It thus initiated the process (still going on) 
of turning metaphysics into psychology. 

This generalisation 18 not entirely new. of course. It has long been 
evident, for example, that Mallarmé’s concept concerning the apotheosis 
of the poet or artist 1s, to some extent, a secularisation of the Christian 
idea of posthumous beatification. Again, as Maurras remarked in his essay 
on Comte, the father of Positivism fell back on a strangely Christian frame- 
work for his Religion of Humanity. Further, Shelley’s ‘white radiance of 
Eternity’ Gin Adonais) is curiously secularised by the lines beginning with 
‘He is made one with Nature’. 

Natural Supernaturalism is not an easy book to read, but its fascinating 
sidelights (e.g on Goethe), its ample and invaluable bibliographical notes 
and the bigness of its concepts make it a most illuminating volume, 

Moreover, some parts of this book are excellent examples of specialisa- 
tion, neatly combined with a more general thesis. The detailed account of 
Wordsworth’s aims and achievements, for instance, along with a challenging 
justification of his claim to be the spiritual heir of Milton, is a captivating 
piece of scholarly writing The author takes Wordsworth very seriously, 
and gives us in an appendix the texts (in print) of the poet’s three 
manuscripts for the prospectus of The Recluse. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


SURVIVING THE FUTURE Arnold Toynbee, Oxford University Piess 
1971, pp. xii + 164, 


ORIGINALLY, these studies took the form of a dialogue between Professor 
Toynbee and Professor Kei Wakaizum, and were serialised in a Japanese 
newspaper. Recast in book form, they raise many vital and sometimes 
tragically important questions. 

Naturally, the problem of technology and technocracy is discussed at 
considerable length. Is it a way of surviving the future, or ultimately a 
menace to civilisation? In his analysis of this problem and the many 
subsidiary problems associated with it, Toynbee makes good use of his 
vast historical knowledge, and it is in this historical purview that he makes 
some of his most illuminating remarks. For example, he challenges one 
of Spenglers assumptions that is basic in The Decline of the West, namely 
that cultures move in a line which leads towards their ultimate dissolution 
—a sort of Last Judgment But Toynbee argues that in the past, culture 
has evolved m individual cycles and quite different ways. 

The various threads woven into this book are far too intricate to make 
any brief summary possible, and it is therefore perhaps most practical to 
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point out that what binds Professor Toynbee’s ideas together is his pro- 
found belief that there is a principle of love in the universe, a spiritual 
presence which he discusses fully in his chapter on religion. Our chance 
of survival depends, in his view, »n humanity's renewed recognition of 
this presence. 

Some readers will probably find -his assumption too dogmatic, even too 
Christian for a world in which meny millions of people have never had 
any truck with Christianity. But it seems to me that Toynbee here takes 
us into a territory that is far wider than we are apt to imagine. I believe 
that culture has, grosso modo, a religious basis, and has evolved through 
man’s feeling of oneness with his environment—a feeling that is admirably 
described in Spengler’s discussion of what he calls the springtime period 
of a culture. It is a form of love, after all, an intuitive recognition of the 
need to ally ourselves with Nature Decay of this instinct leads not only 
to ‘pollution’ and similar evils, bat to wantcn destruction of plant and 
animal species (think of our kangaroo slaughterers), And this could become, 
in its turn, an urge to destroy some groups of our own species (think of 
genocide in Nazi Germany). 

Technology might help to prevent such calamities by the improvement 
of media for the dissemination o more humane concepts. The biggest 
risk in such dissemination is, I chink, brainwashing—one of the most 
deadly of all our modern tendencies towards destruction 

To identify our recognition of "Nature with a spiritual presence in the 
universe may sound dogmatic, but symbolically Professor Toynbee has 
expounded a deep and tremendouily important truth 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 
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